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^EDUCATION:  NOT  SECULAR  NOR  SECTARIAN,  BUT 

RELIGIOUS. 

J.   M.   KING,  M.A.,  D.D.,   PRINCIPAL    MANITOBA  COLLEGE. 
(Conlimtedffrom  December  No.) 


THE  consideration  that  recom- 
mends a  purely  secular  system 
of  education  to  many,  notwithstanding 
its  obvious  drawbacks,  is,  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  belief  that  only  through  its 
adoption  can  the  separate  schools  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  be  abo- 
lished without  even  the  shew  of  in- 
justice to  their  supporters.  The  be- 
lief is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a 
mistaken  one ;  but  even  if  it  were  not 
a  mistaken  one — even  if  it  were  a 
fact  that  separate  schools  could  only 
be  equitably  got  rid  of  through  the 
entire  secularisation  of  our  public 
school  system,  much  as  this  end  is  to 
be  desired,  I  could  not  consent  to 
purchase  it  at  such  a  cost.  If  the 
thing  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  likely 
to  be  pernicious  in  operation,  is  it 
necessary  to  say  that  a  right-minded 
man  will  feel  that  he  has  no  liberty 
to  employ  it  to  accomplish  any  end, 
however  desirable.  Truth  and  right 
disdain  the  aid  of  such  weapons. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  errs, 
indeed,  as  most  Protestants  think,  in 
claiming  the  absolute  right  to  regu- 
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late  and  control  the  education  of  its 
youth.  It  is  a  claim  which  the  State, 
if  it  would  preserve  its  independence, 
cannot  afford  to  concede  —  cannot 
allow  to  be  put  in  operation  in  schools 
supported  by  public  funds.  But  that 
church  has  hold  of  a  great  truth  when 
it  asserts  everywhere  and  always  that 
education  should  be  religious,  that 
instruction  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  morality  should  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  instruction  in  reading  and 
arithmetic.  As  a  Protestant,  I  am 
unwilling  that  it  should  be  left  to  it 
to  be  the  only  witness  for  this  import- 
ant truth— important  alike  to  the  State 
and  to  the  Church,  and  that  the  Pro- 
testant churches,  through  their  aban- 
donm.ent  of  it,  should  be  to  that  ex- 
tent placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
conflict,  whether  with  sceptical  thought 
or  with  depraved  conduct.  In  the 
interests  of  Protestantism,  therefore, 
as  well  as  of  the  public  well-being,  I 
would  venture  to  ask  those  whom  my 
words  can  reach,  or  my  opinions  can 
influence,  to  think  twice  before  they 
give  their  consent  to  the  banishment 
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of  the  Bible  and  religious  exercises, 
and  the  fundamental  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion  from  the  schools  in 
vvhichthe  youth  of  this  Province  is  to 
be  taught.  If  Rome  desires  to  see  Pro- 
testantism weakened,  as  we  may  pre- 
sume it  does,  it  could  wish  nothing 
better  than  to  see  it  take  the  twin 
systems  of  agnosticism  and  secularism 
for  its  ally  in  the  matter  of  public 
school  education.  A  purely  secular 
system  of  education  being  open  to 
these  grave  objections,  it  is  only  what 
we  might  expect,  to  find  it  condemned 
more  or  less  strongly  by  the  various 
Christian  bodies.  Our  own  Church 
has  testified  during  recent  years  with 
increasing  unanimity  and  force,  to  the 
importance  of  the  religious  element 
in  the  instruction  given  in  the  public 
■school,  and  to  the  desirability  of  its 
being  enlarged  rather  than  reduced 
and  far  less  eliminated.  And  in  this 
respect  it  has  only  reflected  the  trend 
•of  opinion  among  thoughtful  Christian 
people  in  general.  Accordingly,  cor- 
responding action  has  been  taken  by 
the  courts  of  the  other  churches.  A 
voice  may  have  been  raised  here  and 
there  in  favour  of  a  purely  secular 
system,  under  the  idea  that  it  is  de- 
manded by  the  principle  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State,  but  the 
prevailing  opinion  has  been  and  is 
unmistakeably  against  it  or  any  ap- 
proach to  it.  The  truth  is,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  observe  the  existence 
throughout  the  country  of  a  deepen- 
ing conviction  of  the  danger  to  the 
State  and  to  public  morals — without 
which  the  State  can  have  no  stability 
— of  a  system  of  education  in  which 
religion  has  no  place.  As  it  is  in  our 
country,  so  is  it  elsewhere.  In  some 
of  the  Australian  colonies,  where  the 
system  has  been  for  some  time  estab- 
lished, it  encounters  only  a  fiercer 
opposition  from  the  Christian  bodies 
as  its  results  became  more  apparent. 
It  is  not  easy  to  state  with  exact- 
ness what  the  results  have  been  of  the 


purely  secular  system  of  education, 
where  it  has  been  introduced,  how 
far  it  is  responsible  for  the  greater 
prevalence  of  certain  forms  of  crime 
in  our  day.  It  is  easy  to  state  what, 
reasoning  from  general  principles,  we 
would  expect  the  results  to  be ;  but 
it  takes  time,  not  one  year  but  many, 
to  develop  fully  the  consequences  of 
such  an  experiment.  I  could  not 
help,  however,  being  struck  with  a 
paragraph  in  the  Edinburgh  Scotsman 
for  September  21st.  In  Scotland,  if 
I  mistake  not,  the  question  of  religi- 
ous instruction  is  left  with  the  school 
board  of  each  locality.  At  the  time 
when  the  system  was  introduced  great 
opposition  was  offered  in  a  certain 
stirring  and  somewhat  radical  border- 
town  of  Scotland,  to  any  form  of  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  public  school. 
Now,  in  the  paragraph  referred  to, 
the  provost  of  the  town  is  reported  as 
saying,  "  Matters  were  getting  so  bad 
that  he  thought  the  magistrates  would 
have  to  meet  and  appoint  a  public 
whipper.  They  were  reluctant  to  send 
boys  of  such  tender  years  either  to 
prison  or  the  reformatory,  and  he 
thought  the  appointment  of  a  public 
whipper  was  the  only  way  of  success- 
fully coping  with  such  misconduct. 
Not  only  parents,  but  teachers,  were 
greatly  to  blame  for  the  reprehensible 
conduct  of  the  youth  of  the  town, 
who  did  not  seem  to  be  getting  the 
right  kind  of  tuition  at  school."  Is 
the  alternative,  then,  the  Bible  in  the 
school,  or  the  whipping-post  at  the 
police  court  ?  And  if  so,  who  would 
hesitate  which  to  choose  ? 

With  these  words  I  pass  from  the 
consideration  of  the  purely  secular 
system  of  public  education.  I  do  not 
know  for  certain  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  government,  or  any  mem- 
ber of  it,  to  propose  its  introduction 
into  Manitoba.  Hints,  indeed  some- 
thing like  assurances,  to  this  effect, 
have  found  their  way  into  the  public 
press.  Should  this  prove  well-founded, 
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and  the  attempt  be  made  to  institute 
a  system  of  public  school  instruction, 
in  which  religion  shall  be  recognized 
only  by  its  exclusion,  I  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  present  House, 
numbering  many  thoughtful,  Chris- 
tian men,  when  it  is  fully  seized  of 
the  question,  will  give  to  such  a  mea- 
sure its  sanction.  In  resisting  the  at 
tempt,  if  it  is  made,  members  may 
count  on  the  hearty  approval  and 
support  of  many  whose  voices  are 
seldom  heard,  perhaps  too  seldom,  on 
public  questions.  The  hope  may  be 
entertained  that  a  Bill  seating  secular- 
ism pure  and  naked  in  the  public 
schools,  will  not  be  suffered  to  obtain 
a  place  on  the  statute  book  of  this 
fair  province.  If  the  considerations 
adduced  in  this  lecture  have  any  force, 
it  should  encourage  the  opposition, 
not  only  of  Christian  men,  but  of 
thoughtful  and  patriotic  citizens.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  and  I  trust  it  is 
the  opinion  also  of  many  whom  I  ad- 
dress, a  system  of  public  school  in- 
struction, which  makes  no  provision 
for  the  recognition  of  God,  which  does 
not  even  allow  such  recognition,  in 
which  the  Bible  shall  be  a  sealed  book, 
and  the  name  of  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind may  not  be  spoken,  and  in  which 
the  highest  sanctions  of  morality  and 
the  most  powerful  persuasions  to  right 
conduct— those  I  mean  which  religion 
and  religion  alone  supplies — are  not 
.  allowed  to  be  employed,  such  a  sys- 
tem could  scarcely  fail  to  be  prejudi- 
cial to  the  State,  as  it  ought  to  be  in- 
tolerable to  the  conscience  of  a  Chris- 
tian people. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  there  is 
the  system  of  separate  denominational 
schools,  such  as  to  some  extent  now 
obtains  in  this  Province,  a  system 
under  which  is  not  only  religious  in- 
struction given,  but  the  distinctive 
doctrines  and  practices  of  individual 
churches  are  taught.  Does  the  con- 
tinuance and  extension  of  this  system 
promise  a  solution  of  the  educational 


difficulty?  By  no  means.  Less  in- 
jurious probably  in  its  operation,  it  is 
even  more  indefensible  in  principle 
than  the  one  which  has  been  so  freely 
criticized. 

First,  it  is  in  direct  violation  of  the 
principle  of  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  It  is  unnecessary — indeed 
it  would  be  quite  irrelevant — to  argue 
this  principle  here.  It  is  that  on 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  State 
with  us  is  constituted.  I  do  not 
understand  it  to  mean  that  the  State 
may  not  have  regard  to  religious  con- 
siderations, such  as  it  shows,  when  it 
enforces  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath rest,  or  that  it  may  not  employ 
religious  sanctions,  as  it  does  when  in 
its  courts  of  law  it  administers  an  oath 
in  the  name  of  God  ;  but  I  do  under- 
stand it  to  mean  that  the  State  is 
neilhtr  to  give  material  aid  to  the 
operations  of  the  Church  in  any  of 
its  branches,  nor  to  interfere  with  its 
liberties.  Each,  while  necessarily 
influencing  the  other,  has  its  own 
distinct  sphere,  and  must  bear  all  the 
responsibilities  of  action  within  that 
sphere.  Now  when  the  right  of  tax- 
ation, and  in  addition  grants  of  money 
are  given  by  the  State  to  schools,  in 
which  the  distinctive  doctrines  and 
rites  of  any  church,  whether  Protest- 
ant or  Catholic,  are  taught,  schools 
which,  while  giving  instruction  in  secu- 
lar branches,  are  used  at  the  same 
time  to  extend  the  influence,  if  not  to 
increase  the  membership  of  that  church, 
then  the  principle  of  the  separation 
of  church  and  State  is  violated  almost 
as  much  as  if  the  officiating  minister 
or  priest  were  taken  into  the  pay  of 
the  State,  and  the  violation  (I  say  it 
with  all  frankness,  but  without  any  feel- 
ing of  hostility  to  any  class)  is  not  more 
easily  borne,  that  it  is  mainly  in  the 
interest  of  a  single  section  of  the 
Church.  The  public  school  is  surely 
meant  to  be  the  school  of  the  State 
by  which  it  is  supported.  It  does 
not  exist  to  initiate  the  youth  of  the 
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Province  into  the  details  oi  Christian 
doctrine,  or  to  prepare  them  for 
communion.  Its  main,  if  not  indeed 
its  sole,  aim  is  to  make  good  citizeris  ; 
intelligent,  capable,  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. But  under  our  present  system, 
schools  exist  and  are  maintained  by 
the  State  which  are  church  schools  in 
everything  but  in  name,  which  are  in 
fact  proselytising  agencies.  Their 
establishment  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Province  is  an  inconsistency 
which  it  is  not,  perhaps,  difficult  to 
explain,  but  their  perpetuation  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  felt  by  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants,  as  a  misappropria- 
tion of  public  funds  and  an  injustice 
to  a  large  section  of  the  community. 

Second,  the  system  of  separate,  or 
sectarian,  schools  operates  injuriously 
on  the  well-being  of  the  State.  How- 
ever useful  it  may  be  to  the  church 
or  churches  adopting  it,  enabling 
them  to  keep  their  youth  well  in  hand 
and  to  preserve  them  from  any  danger 
to  faith  or  morals  which  might  result 
from  daily  contact  with  those  of  a 
different  creed,  it  is  in  that  measure 
hurtful  to  the  unity  and  therefore  to 
the  strength  of  the  State.  It  occa- 
sions a  line  of  cleavage  in  society,  the 
highest  interests  of  which  demand 
that  it  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
one.  It  perpetuates  distinctions  and 
almost  necessarily  gives  rise  to  senti- 
ments which  are  at  once  a  reproach 
and  a  peril.  I  do  not  think  the 
religious  differences  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant 
Churches  small  or  unimportant.  As 
a  Protestant,  sincerely  and  firmly  be- 
lieving our  faith  to  be  more  scriptural, 
1  could  not  wish  these  differences  to 
be  thought  of  little  account,  but  sure- 
ly it  is  possible  for  the  one  party  and 
the  other  to  maintain  steadfastly  their 
resoective  beliefs  without  cherishing 
sentiments  of  distrust  and  hostility  to 
the  manifest  injury  of  the  public  weal. 
And  yet  they  are  the  almost  necessary 
result  of  a  sectarian  system  of  educa- 


tion. The  youth  of  the  country,  its 
future  citizens,  are  separated  in  the 
school  and  in  the  play-ground.  Separa- 
tion results  in  mutual  ignorance,  begets 
indifference,  misconception,  sometime 
even  contempt.  This  is  no  fancy 
picture.  One  has  only  to  listen  to 
the  language  and  mark  the  counten- 
ance of  the  children  ol  Winnipeg  to- 
day, when  reference  is  made  to  those 
of  the  other  faith,  in  order  to  see  how 
much  ignorant  scorn  exists,  which 
could  not  exist  did  children  of  all 
faiths  meet  in  the  same  school  and 
associate  in  the  same  play-ground. 
Surely  the  State  should  not,  unless 
compelled  to  do  so,  lend  the  author- 
ity of  law,  and  the  support  of  public 
moneys,  to  a  system  of  education 
which  so  injuriously  affects  its  unity 
and  therefore  its  stability  and  well- 
being. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Province 
has  the  power  to  change  the  existing, 
system.  That  is  a  question  of  law 
with  which  I  feel  myself  incompetent 
to  deal,  and  which  in  any  case  could 
not  be  suitably  discussed  on  an  occa- 
sion like  this.  One  may  certainly 
wish  that  it  may  be  found  to  possess 
the  power,  or  if  not,  that  it  may 
receive  it.  The  system,  itself,  of 
separate  or  sectarian  schools  appears 
to  be  incapable  of  justification  on  any 
ground  of  right  principle  or  even  of 
wise  expediency.  I  do  not  expect  la 
see  any  permanent  contentment  ia 
relation  to  the  question  while  the 
system  is  maintained.  The  convic- 
tion will  continue  to  be  deeply  and 
generally  cherished,  that  the  equities 
of  the  situation  have  been  disregarded 
and  that  the  interests  of  the  State 
have  been  sacrificed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Church  of  Rome» 
But  if  a  purely  secular  system  of 
education  is  deemed  in  the  highest 
degree  objectionable,  and  a  denomi- 
national, or  sectarian  system  only  less 
objectionable,  what  is  it  proposed  to 
establish  in  their  place  ?    I  answer,  a 
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system  of  public,  unsectarian,  but  not 
non-religious  schools.  It  is  admitted 
on  all  liands  that  the  main  work  of 
the  school  ought  to  be  instruction  in 
the  various  secular  branches.  Its  pri- 
mary aim  is  to  fit  those  in  attendance 
for  the  active  duties  of  life.  But  as 
not  inconsistent  with  this  aim,  rather 
as  in  a  high  degree  subservient  to  its 
attainment,  it  is  desired  that  the 
religious  element  should  have  a 
•definite  place  assigned  to  it  in  the 
life  of  the  school ;  that  it  should  be 
recognized  to  this  extent  at  least,  that 
the  school  should  be  opened  and 
closed  with  prayer,  that  the  Bible,  or 
selections  from  it,  should  be  read 
daily,  either  in  the  common,  or  in  the 
Doaay  version,  as  the  trustees  may 
direct,  that  the  morality  inculcated 
should  be  Christian  morality  and  that 
the  teacher  should  be  at  liberty  to 
enforce  it,  and  should  be  encouraged 
to  enforce  it,  by  those  considerations, 
at  once  solemn  and  tender,  which  are 
embraced  in  the  common  belief  of 
Christendom.  A  system  of  public 
education  of  this  kind,  in  which 
religion  has  a  definite  but  at  the  same 
time  strictly  guarded  place  assigned 
to  it,  ought  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
Province  \  it  has  certainly  much  to 
recommend  it.  It  has  no  sectarian 
features  and  yet  it  is  not  godless. 
Religion  is  recognized  in  it  in  such 
■form  and  degree  as  to  make  it  possible 
to  give  a  high  tone  to  the  life  of  the 
school,  as  to  secure  more  or  less  fam- 
iliarity with  the  contents  of  Scripture 
on  the  part  of  every  child,  and  as  to 
make  available  for  the  teacher  those 
lofty  and  sacred  sanctions  which  have 
in  all  ages  been  found  the  most  effec- 
tive instruments  in  the  enforcement 
of  morality. 

I  can  understand  it  to  be  objection- 
able to  agnostics  and  Jews,  possibly 
also,  though  one  would  desire  not,  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But 
with    a   conscience    clause,    such  as 


would  be  properly  included,  excusing 
attendance  on  the  religious  exercises 
where  so  desired  by  the  parents,  there 
would  be  no  just  complaint  in  the 
case  of  the  former.  The  number  of 
people  in  the  Province,  who  do  not 
accept  the  New  Testament,  even  with 
the  addition  of  those  who  accept 
neither  the  Old  nor  the  New,  who  do 
not  believe  in  God,  is  not  large,  it  may 
be  hoped,  will  never  be  large  ;  it  can- 
not be  reasonably  claimed  iliat  the 
Bible  should  on  their  account  be 
excluded  from  the  public  schoc;!.  It 
would  be  a  travesty  alike  of  justice 
and  of  popular  government  that  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  community  should 
virtually  dictate  the  form  which  public 
education  is  to  assume,  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  great  majority.  The 
people  of  the  Province  as  a  whole 
abide  by  the  Christian  faith.  The 
statistics  of  theseveral  Christian  bodies, 
the  amount  of  money  contributed 
within  the  Province  for  religious  pur- 
poses, shows  the  keen  and  general 
interest  which  the  inhabitants  take  in 
the  matter.  Well,  the  schools  are 
theirs,  are  sustained  by  their  money. 
Surely  they  have  the  uncontestable 
light  to  give  a  place  in  them  to  their 
common  Christian  beliefs,  especially 
where  these  are  seen  to  be  in  a  high 
degree  helpful,  if  not  indeed  indis- 
pensable, to  the  ends  for  which  the 
schools  exist. 

The  system,  while  so  far  meeting 
the  views  of  Roman  Catholics,  as  it  is 
distinctly  religious,  will  possibly  be 
objectionable  to  them  as  a  body, 
though  certainly  not  to  all,  as  not 
going  far  enough.  They  would  desire 
that  the  piblic  schools  should  be  free 
to  teach,  not  only  the  great  common 
beliefs  of  Christendom,  though  these 
surely  embrace,  if  not  all  that  is  most 
vital,  yet  enough  to  enforce  the  high- 
est morality,  but  also  the  distinctive 
doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  The  teacher,  while 
sustained   by  public   funds,    must  be 
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free  not  only  to  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  the  version  most  approved  by 
the  parents,  but  to  read  out  of  them 
or  to  read  into  them,  the  worship  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  invocation  of 
saints  and  whatever  is  held  by  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Now,  I  would 
not  willingly  be  a  party  to  inflicting 
injustice  on  any  section  of  the  com- 
munity, and  there  are  special  reasons 
why  the  claii«s  of  our  French-speaking 
Roman  Catholic  brethren  should  be 
fairly  and,  if  possible,  even  generously 
considered.  They  were  early  in  this 
western  land.  They  have  done  much, 
and  at  great  cost — cost  not  of  money 
only,  but  toil  and  suffering,  for  the 
native  races.  But  this  claim— -the 
claim  to  teach  the  distinctive  doctrines 
and  rites  of  their  Church  in  schools 
sustained  by  public  moneys  —  is 
one,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
and  as  entertaining  much  regard  for 
some  among  us  by  whom  it  is  made, 
I  say  it  with  regret,  which  the  Slate 
ought  not  to  concede,  should  not  feel 
itself  at  liberty  to  concede.  It  is  a 
privilege,  which  under  the  system  pro- 
posed, is  not  granted  to  any  other 
Church.  No  one  desires  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  teach  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  Presbyterianism  or  Method- 
ism, or  even  of  Protestantism  in  the  pub 
lie  school,  or  if  any  cherish  such  a  wish 
!  t  would  be  very  properly  denied  them 
There  is  no  room,  therefore,  to  speak 
of  injustice  to  a  class  who  happen  to 
be  in  the  minority,  when  exactly  the 
same  privileges  are  granted  to  them 
which  are  granted  to  other  classes  of 
the  community.  If  it  is  a  matter  of 
conscience  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  (it  is  obviously  not  with  all  its 
members)  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
faith,  as  held  by  it,  should  be  taught 
even  to  the  youth  in  attendance  on 
school  and  in  the  day  school,  I  see 
nothing  else  for  it  than  that  they 
should  establish  and  support  from 
voluntary  contributions  the  schools  in 
which  such    teaching   is  to  be  given. 


But  it  were  surely  far  better  that  our 
Roman  Catholic  fellow  citizens  should 
unite  with  us  in  securing  a  distinct 
recognition  of  our  common  Chris- 
tianity within  the  public  school,  leaving 
what  is  distinctive,  and  what  many  on 
the  one  side  and  on  the  other  feel  to 
be  very  important  to  be  taught  to  the 
children  in  the  Sabbath  school,  or  in- 
the  church,  or,  better  still,  in  the 
home. 

The  statement  is  sometimes  made — 
it  has  been  made  more  than  once  of 
late  in  our  city — that  the  ground  now 
taken  implies  a  denial  of  right  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  minority  in  the  prov- 
ince, one  as  real  as  if  the  privilege  of 
separate  schools  were  withdrawn  from 
the  Protestant  minority  in  Quebec. 
But  the  schools  of  the  majority  in 
Quebec  are,  as  we  might  expect — 
distinctively  Roman  Catholic.  The 
catechisms  and  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  are  taught  in  them. 
It  is  surely  to  presume  on  our  ignor- 
ance to  institute  in  these  circumstances 
a  comparison  between  the  position  of 
the  minority  in  our  own  province  and 
that  of  the  minority  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  It  is  to  trifle  with  our 
intelligence  to  affirm  that  the  denial  of 
separate  schools  in  the  one  case  would 
be  on  a  par  with  its  denial  in  the  other. 
The  two  cases  are  really  essentially 
different.  No  well  instructed  and 
impartial  mind  can  put  them  on  a 
level. 

The  attempt  will  no  doubt  be  made 
to  belittle  in  various  ways  the  import- 
ance of  such  recognition  of  religion  in 
our  public  schools,  as  has  been  advo- 
cated. 

It  will  be  said,  as  it  has  been  recently 
said  by  a  journal  published  in  another 
province,  but  with  special  reference  to 
the  situation  in  this  one,  that  little 
importance  is  to  be  attached  to  reli- 
gious teaching  of  a  general  character, 
teaching,  that  is,  from  which  the 
distinctive  doctrines  of  the  several 
Christian  bodies  have  been  eliminated. 
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For  such  an  assertion  there  is  no  good  i 
ground  whatever.      The  reverse  of  it  [ 
would  be  nearer  the  truth.       All  the  ; 
most  powerful  motives  to  good  conduct, 
all    the    most    effective    supports    of 
morality  are  found  within  the  common 
creed  of  Christendom.     They  are  not  ' 
the  exclusive  property   of  any  of  the  I 
churches.     If  the  unsectarian  teaching,  | 
therefore,  of  the  public  school  would  not 
be  influential,  and  influential  for  good, 
it  would  be  due  raiher  to  the  lack  of  skill 
or  of  earnestness  on  the  teacher's  part, 
than  to   the    poverty   of  the  resources 
from  which  he  was  privileged  to  draw. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  school  with  prayer  and 
the  reading  of  the  Bible,  is  too  small 
a  matter  altogether,  to  have  much 
importance  attached  to  it,  one  way  or  : 
another.  It  certainly  does  not  bulk 
largely  in  ilie  general  exercises.  But 
that  settles  nothing  as  to  its  importance 
or  non-importance.  Our  national  flag  \ 
is  a  small  thing — a  piece  of  bunting 
which  can  be  bought  for  a  dime  or  two. 
Nevertheless,  as  it  floats  over  our 
homes,  it  represents  the  power  of  Eng- 
land. And  even  so,  the  divine  name 
invoked  in  the  opening  exercises,  the 
open  Bible  on  the  desk,  holds  up  to 
teacher  and  scholar  alike  the  presence 
and  the  majesty  of  God.  It  is  true, 
the  exercise  may  be  in  some  cases 
little  more  than  a  seemly  form,  just  I 
as  the  exercise  of  private  or  domestic 
worship  may  be  only  a  form,  under  cover 
of  which  the  worshipper  dismisses  him- 
self only  the  more  securely  to  a  day  of  I 
unrelieved  worldliness.  But  this  possi-  I 
bility  is  not  supposed  to  constitute  a 
valid  reason  for  discontinuing  the 
exercise  in  the  latter  case  ;  nor  should 
it  be  in  the  former.  It  is  a  reason 
why  school  trustees  should  have  more 
regard  to  Christian  character  than  they 
often  have,  in  the  choice  of  persons  to 
be  the  moral  as  well  as  intellectual 
guides  of  our  youth. 

This     suggests    another    objection 
which  is  sometimes  raised.     How  few 


public  school  teachers,  it  is  said,  are 
really  fit  persons  to  conduct  the  reli- 
gious exercises  referred  to  ?  My 
acquaintance  with  the  teachers  of  the 
province  is  not  sufficiently  large  to 
enable  me  to  answer  this  question. 
Some  of  them,  I  know,  are  among  the 
best,  the  most  consistent  and  earnest 
members  of  the  several  churches,  and 
if  others  are  of  a  different  character — 
if  the  religious  principles  or  the  habits 
of  any  of  them  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
make  the  conduct  of  public  prayer  by 
them,  or  even  the  public  reading  of 
the  Bible,  an  incongruity,  something 
like  a  farce,  then  in  any  case,  whether 
there  are  religious  exercises  or  not, 
they  are  obviously  not  fit  persons  to 
superintend  the  intellectual  and  moral 
training  of  the  youth  of  this  or  of  any 
other  province. 

It  is  not  the  least  important  consider- 
ation connected  with  this  question, 
though  it  is  often  one  lost  sight  of, 
that  the  mode  of  its  settlement  must 
have  a  very  marked  influence  on  the 
character  of  the  public  school  teachers 
as  a  class.  Eliminate  the  religious 
element  entirely,  make  tiie  relation  of 
the  teacher  to  his  pupil,  just  such  as 
that  of  the  tradesman  to  his  apprentice, 
only  that  the  one  teaches  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  the  other  a  trade 
or  handicraft  and  the  general  character 
of  those  in  the  profession  will  be 
lowered.  There  will  still  be  those  en- 
gaged in  it  of  high  moral  and  religious 
principle,  but  the  prospect  of  exercising 
the  profession  and  the  actual  exercise 
of  it  will  no  longer  furnish  the  same 
incentive  to  the  cultivation  of  such 
principle.  Almost  the  reverse.  Reli- 
gion will  be  a  sort  of  disqualification, 
or  at  least  inconvenience,  inasmuch  as 
the  teaclier's  mouth  must  be  shut 
within  the  school,  not  only  on  all  which 
he  holds  most  sacred,  but  on  all  which 
he  has  found  most  helpful  to  his  own 
goodness.  Now  the  real  attainment 
may  fall  below  the  sta'idard,  will  often 
fall    below    it  in  this  imperfect  world. 
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It  will  seldom  rise  above  it.  With  the 
standard  changed,  with  the  position  of 
the  teacher  lowered  by  the  elimination 
of  the  religious  element  from  his  sphere, 
the  character  of  the  profession  as  a 
whole  will  be  in  time  lowered  also  to 
the  invariable  injury  of  the  youth  and, 
therefore,  of  the  country.  The  final 
settlement  of  the  question,  which  is 
now  agitating  the  community,  may  be 
remote.  It  is  possible  it  may  be  the 
work  of  years.  Let  us  cherish  the 
hope,  that,  when  it  is  reached,  it  may  be 
one  which  will  not  signalize  the  triumph 
of  any  political  or  ecclesiastical  party, 
but  one  in  which  good  men  of  all 
parties  can  take  pnde,  and  as  the 
result  of  which  the  care  and  training  of 
our  youth  shall  become  an  object  of 
greater  solicitude  to  the  people  of  the 
province,  and  the  profession  of  the 
teacher  accordingly  rise  in  general 
estimation.  Gentlemen  of  the  college 
— whether  in  the  theological  or  in  the 
arts  course,  be  prepared  to  contribute 
your  part  in  accomplishing  such  a 
settlement.  Your  experience  in  this 
institution  may  perhaps  throw  valuable 
light  on  the  question  to  you,  as  it  has 
helped,  if  not  to  shape,  yet  to  strengthen 
my  convictions  on  the  subject.  On  the 
benches  of  this  college  there  have  sat 
during  the  six  years  of  my  connection 
with  it,  as  there  sit  to  day,  representa- 
tives of  almost  allthereligiousdenomina- 


tions  in  the  province,  Episcopalian, 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Roman  Catholic, 
and,  of  course,  Presbyterian.  The 
Bible  has  been  read  every  morning  and 
its  teachings  have  been  enforced,  as 
occasion  offered  or  seemed  to  require. 
In  addition  you  have  been  led  in  prayer 
by  the  members  of  the  staff  in  turn. 
No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  taken 
offence.  No  one  has  asked  to  be 
i  excused  attendance  at  the  religious 
exercises  on  conscientious  grounds. 
We  have  all,  I  am  sure,  been  helped 
by  these  exercises.  The  tone  of  the 
college  life  has  been  assuredly  raised 
thereby.  Why  take  away  then  altogether 
from  the  public  school  that  which  we 
have  found  at  once  so  inoffensive  and 
so  useful?  Let  the  politician  give  us 
some  better  answer  than  this,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  or  her  priests 
at  least,  demand  that  we  shall  either 
tolerate  hei  sectarian  schools  or  expel 
the  Bible — their  Bible  as  well  as  ours, 
from  the  public  schools,  and  expel  it 
from  the  public  schools  with  what 
result  ?  To  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  recommend  or  even  sanction  the 
support  of  these  schools  by  their  people  ? 
Not  at  all ;  their  avowed  principles 
would  forbid  it ;  but  to  give  them 
obviously  and  undeniably  the  godless 
character  which  will  go  far  to  justify 
their  condemnation  and  rejection  of 
them. 
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T  THINK,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
\  gentlemen,  I  must  begin  by  con- 
gratulating you  on  the  position  which 
the  study  of  modern  languages  has 
secured  at  vour  universities  here.    No 
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,  doubt   it   has    taken    the    labours  of 
I  many  persons,  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation  and   others  whom    I    do    not 
know,  to  bring  about  this  result. 

So  far  then  tlie  teacher  of  English 
must  gratefully  recognize  the  promin- 
ent position  which  has  been  won  for 
his  subject. 
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But,  I  think,  before  English  and 
modern  languages  in  general  can  take 
their  place  beside  the  classical  lan- 
guages as  an  effective  means  of  disci- 
pline and  culture,  there  is  still  some 
work  for  us  to  do.  And  that  work  is 
the  thorough  organization  of  methods 
of  teaching  and  study  in  those  sub- 
jects. 

It  is  true  that  on  the  philological 
side  of  English,  which  presents  no 
special  difficulty  in  this  respect,  much 
has  already  been  done ;  but  on  the 
literary  side  where  we  find  the  prac- 
tical and  ethical  value  of  the  study, 
the  development  of  methods  has  been 
slow  in  proportion  to  the  subtle 
nature  of  the  subject  and  the  infinite 
variety  of  materials  ;  so  mucli  so  that 
an  eminent  authority,  Professor  Free- 
man, of  Oxford,  calls  upon  us  to  give 
up  all  effort  in  this  region,  as  a  region 
of  mere  taste  and  opinion,  in  which 
no  methods  can  be  invented.  Every 
teacher  of  English  who  prepares  pu- 
pils for  an  outside  examination  must 
be  conscious  of  a  painful  uncertainty 
as  to  the  scope  and  lines  which  the 
examination  may  take ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  every  outside  examiner  in 
English  has,  particularly  in  the  higher 
stages  of  the  subject,  a  similar  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  lines  on  which  the 
pupil  has  been  taught. 

But  here,  too,  I  find  that  in 
Ontario  you  have  been  fully  awake 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
I  find  that  not  only  has  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  defined,  as  far 
as  could  be  done  by  general  terms, 
the  scope  and  character  of  the  exam- 
inations for  matriculants  in  English  ; 
but  that  two  of  its  graduates  have 
published  a  book  containing  anno 
tated  editions  of  the  subjects  pres- 
cribed for  matriculation  (The  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel  and  Goldsmith's 
Citizen  of  the  World),  and  also  a 
critical  introduction  intended  to  serve 
as  a  practical  guide  for  teachers  of 
English. 


Now  I  wish  to  speak  quite  respect- 
fully of  this  book,  as  a  very  creditable 
example  of  the  energetic  and  enter- 
prising spirit  in  which  Toronto  Uni- 
versity has  attempted  to  supply  a 
great  educational  want.  And  it  is  all 
the  more  meritorious  that,  so  far  as  I 
know,  it  is  one  of  the  first  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  establish  a  clear 
understanding  as  to  methods  of  teach- 
ing in  English  between  the  examining 
body  in  the  university  and  the  teach- 
ing body  in  the  schools.  If  I  have 
some  criticism  to  make  on  its  me- 
thods and  its  points  of  view,  it  is  the 
criticism  of  one  who  is  well  aware  of 
the  difficulties  which  the  authors, 
those  pioneers  in  a  rough  path,  had 
to  encounter. 

The  critical  introduction  is  di- 
vided into  twenty-eight  heads,  such 
as  vocabulary,  metrical  emphasis,  the 
period  and  the  loose  sentence,  con- 
trasts, contiguities,  simplicity  and 
clearness,  strength,  the  redemption  of 
pain,  concreteness  and  combination, 
ideality,  etc.  These  heads  form,  as 
it  were,  so  many  categories  under 
which  the  teacher  is  to  present  the 
subject  to  his  pupils.  The  general 
style  of  classification  and  the  points 
of  view  are  mainly,  I  think,  derived 
from  the  well-known  works  of  Dr. 
Bain,  some  time  Professor  of  Logic 
and  Rhetoric  in  Aberdeen  University. 
That  definition,  for  instance,  under  »• 
the  head  of  ideality,  of  a  poem  as  a 
sustained  hyperbole,  as  being  founded 
everywhere  on  exaggeration  and  un- 
reality, we  can  hardly  fail  to  discern 
in  that  definition  the  point  of  view  of 
the  narrow  and  materialistic  school  of 
philosophy  which  Bain  represents,  a 
point  of  view  utterly  discredited  by 
all  great  literary  men,  Ruskin,  Arnold, 
Carlyle,  Emerson.  And  those  are 
our  genuine  leaders  in  critical  litera- 
ture ;  our  work,  as  teacliers,  is  but  to 
reduce  to  system  the  methods  and 
points  of  view  which  they  developed. 
As  an  example  of  the  application  of 
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this  definition  of  ideality,  the  author, 
we  find,  instructs  the  teacher  to  point 
out  to  his  pupils  that  the  line  des- 
cribing the  minstrel  as  "pouring  the 
unpremeditated  lay  "  contains  an 
example  of  poetic  ideality. 

This  is  surely  a  grave  error.  What 
an  idea  young  scholars  will  get  of 
poetry  when  they  are  taught  that  the 
ideal  element  in  it  is  simply  the  ficti- 
tious element ;  and  how  embarrassed 
the  teacher  must  be,  after  defining  a 
poem  as  a  sustained  hyperbole  to 
explain  the  higher  function  of  poetry 
in  the  world,  or  of  imaginative  litera- 
ture in  general !  What  could  he  find 
to  say,  consistently  with  this  point  of 
view,  about  the  worth  of  Wordsworth's 
poem  on  the  daffodils  or  one  of 
Shakespeare's  tragedies  ? 

But  even  in  Scott's  romantic  poem, 
and  Scctt  is  but  a  second-rate  poet, 
we  must  not  confound  the  ideal  with 
the  fictitious  element.  The  true 
ideal  element  for  instance  in  the 
representation  of  William  of  Deloraine 
IS  not  his  magical  recovery  from  the 
wound  inflicted  by  Cranstoun's  spear 
or  any  other  supernatural  incident  in 
his  life,  but  the  manner  in  which 
Scott  brings  into  relief  the  stubborn 
courage,  the  unswerving  fidelity  to 
his  chief  and  his  clan  and  the  strong 
if  limited  sense  of  honour  which  char- 
acterized a  border  vassal  of  that  time. 
These  were  the  ideals,  that  is,  the 
typical  virtues  of  that  life.  These, 
no  less  than  its  evil  characteristics 
were  realities  without  which  that 
somewhat  lawless  world  of  border 
life  would  have  fallen  hopelessly  into 
moral  and  social  ruin,  instead  of 
transforming  itself  quietly  and  with 
scarcely  any  change  in  the  relative 
position  of  its  social  strata,  into  a 
solid  agricultural  and  industrial  popu- 
lation. 

Through  Solway  sinds,  through  Tarras  moss, 
Blindfold,  he  knew  the  paths  to  cross  ; 
By  wily  turns,  by  desperate  bounds, 
Had  baffled  Percy's  best  bloodhounds. 


It  is  in  the  way  in  which  Scott  here 
represents  for  ns  the  characteristic 
virtue  and  the  wild  picturesqueness  of 
that  old  life  on  the  border  that  the 
ideal  element  lies,  and  not  in  any 
hyperbole  contained  in  the  word 
blindfold,  still  less  in  the  fact  that  the 
poet  makes  free  use  of  a  fictitious 
element  which  serves  chiefly  to  repre- 
sent the  superstitions  and  ignorance 
of  the  age. 

The  ideal  characfer  of  poetry  may 
sometimes  imply  the  suppression  of 
sordid  elements  in  the  life  it  repre- 
sents, but  it  can  never  mean  the  mere 
opposition  of  a  i)lcasing  fictitious  ele- 
ment to  the  reality. 

And  while  I  am  on  this  subject  of 
the  positive  errors  made  in  the  criti- 
cal introduction,  1  may  as  well  notice 
one  more  which  I  tliink  is  also  attri- 
butable to.. the  unfortunate  influence 
of  Bain's  book  on  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  On  page  41  the  writer  re- 
marks that  in  a  certain  passage  a 
number  of  the  words  "  receive  more 
or  less  of  a  factitious  emphasis  "  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  rhyming 
words  and  he  finds  in  this  "a  very 
simple  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
when  music  is  wedded  to  thought  it 
is  often  at  the  expense  of  thought." 

Now  while  it  is  true  that  it  is  in 
the  very  nature  of  rhyme  to  lay  a 
conventional  emphasis  (an  emphasis 
quite  understood  and  allowed  for  by 
the  reader)  on  the  rhyming  words, 
this  is  surely  not  an  occasion  to  insist 
upon  the  principle  that  "  when  music 
is  wedded  to  thought  it  is  often  at  the 
expense  of  thought."  For  such  a 
principle  runs  directly  counter  to  the 
law  of  all  good  poetry  that  the 
"music  is  in  the  most  intimate  alli- 
ance with  the  thought."  When  it  is 
otherwise,  it  is  a  certain  mark  of  in- 
ferior poetry. 

Take  for  instance  Shakespeare's 
line  : 

Canst  thou   minister  unto  a  mind  diseased. 
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In  prose  the  ordinary  arrangement 
would  be,  "Can'st  thou  minister  unto 
a  diseased  mind";  but  the  arrange- 
ment which  Shakespeare  substitutes 
is  not  simply  a  gain  in  "  music,"  or 
poetic  rhytlim,  there  is  also  a  subtle 
heightening  of  the  force  of  the  thought 
in  giving  the  word  diseased  that  em- 
phatic position  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence.  And  in  the  work  of  every 
great  poet  there  is  this  instinctive  in- 
timate alliance  between  the  music  and 
the  sense.  This,  therefore,  and  not 
the  other,  is  the  point  of  view  which 
the  teacher  ought  to  take  with  his 
pupils. 

Indeed,  I  fear  that  on  the  whole 
question  of  the  "music  of  poetry," 
the  teacher  will  find  the  directions  in 
the  critical  introduction  somewhat 
indefinite.  Such  general  observations 
as  that  "the  laws  of  melody  require 
the  avoidance  of  all  unpleasant,  diffi- 
cult and  harsh  combinations  of  letters 
and  syllables,"  or  that  ''  the  move- 
ment and  the  metre  m.iv  imitate  slow 
or  rapid  motion,  easy  or  dillicult  lab- 
our, etc.,"  or  that  ''  the  melody  as 
well  as  the  rhythm  is  often  har- 
moniously adapted  to  the  sentiment 
(rhythm  receives  a  slight  notice  under 
the  head  of  "poetic  harmony,"  some 
seven  or  eight  sections  further  on),  or 
such  vague  suggestions  as  that  "good 
studies  in  melody  "  may  be  found  in 
certain  stanzas  are  not  likely  to  help 
the  teacher  much  in  dealing  with  this 
subject.  Indeed,  I  think  he  would 
do  better  at  this  elementary  stage  to 
throw  aside  altogether  such  vague 
categories  as  the  Music  of  Poetry, 
Poetic  Harmony,  and  so  forth.  He 
had  better  proceed  simply,  I  think, 
by  asking  the  pupil  to  note  the  normal 
number  and  position  of  the  accents 
in  the  measure,  whatever  it  is,  princi- 
pally used  in  the  poem.  Having  got 
the  pupil's  ear  well  accustomed  to 
this  he  might  then  explain  the  char- 
acteristic capacities  of  the  measure  in 
its    ordinary    use,    the    characteristic 


capacity  for  instance  of  Scott's  Tetra- 
meter in  the  Lay,  for  rapid  and  ani- 
mated narrative,  or  for  the  graphic 
description  of  action  ;  and  of  course 
he  will  here  seek  illustrations  as  nearly 
regular  in  their  versification  as  can  be 
found  in  the  poem.  At  this  point 
too,  he  may  naturally,  if  he  chooses, 
explain  the  limitations  of  this  measure, 
its  natural  incapacity  as  compared 
with  pentameter  verse  for  conveying 
complex  sentiment  or  profound  reflec- 
tion. In  this  way  the  pupil  may  even 
at  this  stage  be  brought  to  perceive 
the  relation  between  the  rhythm  and 
the  sense  of  poetry,  the  unity  of  the 
form  and  matter  in  a  poem. 

After  that  the  teacher  may  go  on  ta 
notice  the  common  and  frequently 
recurring  variations  which  are  found 
in  the  position  or  number  of  the  ac- 
cents, and  he  ought  to  account  for 
them,  either  generally  as  slight  irregu- 
larities introduced  mainly  for  the  sake 
of  variety,  or  as  significant  variations 
obviously  introduced  (whether  con- 
sciously or  instinctively)  in  order  to 
produce  a  certain  effect.  The  strong 
accent,  for  example,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  and  third  lines  in  the 
following  stanza,  is  to  be  explained  as 
a  dramatic  expression  of  the  abrupt 
emphasis  of  command  : 

Sir  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need, 
Mount  thee  on  the  wightest  steed  ; 
Spare  not  the  spur,  nor  stin'  to  ride, 
Until  thou  come  to  fair  Tweedside. 

How  far  the  teacher  can  go  in  this 
direction  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
amount  of  study  he  has  given  to  the 
subject.  He  ought,  at  least,  to  be 
able  to  explain  the  more  obvious  and 
significant  variations  found  in  the 
poem.  After  this,  he  ought  naturally 
to  consider  any  decided  or  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  character  of 
the  measure,  such  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  trochees  in  the  15th  stanza  of 
Canto  I.,  in  order  to  give  a  lyrical 
effect  to  the  song  of  the  mountain 
spirit,  and  the  precisely  contrary  arti- 
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fice  by  which  a  similar  result  is  ob- 
tained ill  the  17th  stanza,  the  trip- 
ping trochees  in  the  former,  and  the 
slow  emphatic  iambics  in  the  latter 
having  equally  the  effect  of  giving  a 
heightened  lyrical  character  to  the 
lines  by  contrast  with  the  ordinary 
measure  of  the  narrative  and  each 
having  besides  its  proper  onomato- 
poetic  effect : 


Merry  elves  their  m6rris  pacing, 
To  aerial  mi  istrelsy. 


and 


Arthur's  slow  wain  his  coiirse  doth  r611, 
In  6tter  darkness  rouad  the  p61e. 

And  in  the  same  way  the  teacher 
ought  to  notice  the  perfectly  definite 
principle  involved  in  the  introduction 
of  anapests  in  the  twenty -fourth 
stanza : 

O  swiftly  can  speed   my  dapple-gray   steed, 

In  which  the  rapidity  of  movement  is 
gained  by  increasing  the  number  of 
syllables  without  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  accents.  The  same  principle 
may  be  noticed  as  producing  the 
same  effect  in  the  looser  metrical 
structure  of  the  26th  stanza.  Within 
these  limits,  I  think,  the  teacher  will 
find  a  definite  and  satisfactory  treat- 
ment of  versification  for  the  pupil  at 
this  elementary  stage.  He  should 
not  attempt  to  do  too  much,  to  ex- 
plain everything.  He  should  choose 
obvious  examples.  But  what  he  does 
attempt  should  be  done  systematically 
so  as  to  lay  a  sound  basis  for  higher 
study. 

The  defects  which  I  have  noticed 
in  the  method  of  treating  metre  and 
rhythm  seem  to  me  to  be  the  defects 
of  the  critical  introduction  throughout. 
The  evident  care  and  ability  with 
which  that  introduction  is  executed 
are  rendered,  I  fear,  almost  useless 
by  the  employment  of  a  cumbersome 
and  profitless  method.  What  real 
guide  can  a  series  of  vague  general 
categories  such  as    concreteness,  im- 


pressiveness,  strength,  contiguities, 
redemption  of  pain,  and  so  forth, 
be  to  the  teacher  ?  They  are  too 
vague  and  indefinite  to  be  applied 
with  any  profit.  What  is  the  use, 
for  instance,  of  such  a  category  as  im- 
pressiveness,  defined  as  "the  art  of 
stamping  a  thought  on  the  mind  so 
that  it  cannot  be  easily  forgotten," 
with  the  further  description  that  "  it 
is  an  intellectual  quality  but  usually 
has  an  emotional  effect  as  well  "  ? 

Surely  impressiveness  is  a  category 
of  infinite  variety,  including  many  po- 
etic effects  totally  different  in  their 
nature  from  the  somewhat  coarse  vig- 
our and  emphasis  of  the  stanza  which 
the  writer  has  given  as  an  example  : 

Despite  those  titles,  power  and  pelf, 

The  wretc'i  concentred  all  in  self, 

Living  shall  forfeit  (air  renown, 

And  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 

To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung. 

Unwept,  u  honoured,  and  unsung. 

Is  this  more  impressive  than  Lear's 
quiet  utterance,  "  He  hath  no  daugh- 
ters"? And  if  this  category  covers 
both  examples  and  all  that  lies  be- 
tween, of  what  practical  use  can  it  be 
to  the  teacher?  All  this  rhetorical 
panoply  is  simply  cumbersome  and 
fatiguing  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil ; 
and  whatever  place  or  value  it  may 
have  in  a  philosophical  theory  of 
literary  art,  is  more  likely  to  injure 
than  to  aid  his  perception  of  poetic 
effects.  In  my  opinion,  the  critical 
introduction  would  be  improved  if  the 
author  left  out  three-fourths  of  its 
twenty-eight  categories,  and  arranged 
the  suggestions  which  he  has  to  offer 
i  on  the  subject  of  method  under  four 
or  five  simple  heads,  such  as  vocabu- 
lary, phraseology,  structure  of  senten- 
ces, construction  or  design,  and 
metre.  Under  the  first  of  these, 
vocabulary,  the  teacher  may  be  in- 
structed how  to  deal  with  words,  as 
regards  their  origin  and  meaning, 
peculiar    usages,    poetic    force,    etc. 
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This,  after  all,  is  the  most  important 
study  in  the  early  stage  of  the  pupil's 
training,  and  happily  it  is  one  com- 
paratively easy  to  systematize.  Un- 
der the  head  of  phraseology,  all  that 
need  be  said  on  the  subject  of  sim- 
plicity, clearness,  picturesqueness, 
mannerism,  poetic  use  of  epithets  and 
the  similitudes,  may  be  conveniently, 
if  with  a  slight  loss  of  scientific  pre- 
cision, arranged,  and  tliis  may  be 
done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present 
a  connected  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  subject.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  teacher  need  at  this  elementary 
stage  go  deeply  into  this  subject; 
but  if  he  does,  he  should  chiefly  en- 
deavour to  explain  to  the  pupil  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  the  author's 
diction  in  relation  to  his  habitual 
modes  of  thought  and  his  view  of 
life.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  find 
Carlyle  expressing  himself  thus  :  '  Side 
by  side  sleep  the  coal  strata  and  the 
iron  strata  for  so  many  ages ;  no 
steam  demon  has  yet  risen  smoking 
into  being.  Saint  Mungo  rules  in 
Glasgow ;  James  Watt  still  slumber- 
ing in  the  deep  of  Time." 

The  main  thing  here  is,  not  so 
much  to  be  able  to  classify  these 
expressions  under  some  figure  of 
speech  or  some  vaguely  general  cate- 
gory of  strength  or  poetic  impressive- 
ness,  but  to  see  how  this  style  reflects 
the  temper,  the  character  and  the 
habitual  points  of  view  of  the  writer. 
Now  for  example  it  reflects  the  pro- 
foundly contemplative  spirit  of  the 
writer,  his  tendency  to  seek  the  mys- 
tic infinite  element  in  things  rather 
than  their  scientific  aspects — hence 
the  character  of  his  phraseology. 
When  the  pupil  understands  this  rela- 
tion between  expression  and  thought, 
then  and  then  only  will  he  be  able  to 
use  the  philosophical  categories  of 
criticism  with  profit  and  any  degree 
of  accuracy ;  then  only  will  they  be 
something  more  to  him  than  external 
and    mechanical    formulas.     In    the 


same  way  the  teacher  may  under  this 
head  point  out  the  generally  animated 
and  joyous  conception  of  nature,  the 
fine  sense  of  colour  and  the  romantic 
sense  of  life  which  give  a  distinctive 
character  to  Scott's  phraseology. 
After  giving  carefully  chosen  examples 
he  will  ask  the  pupil  to  find  others 
for  himself;  and  he  may  very  fitly 
bring  this  study  to  an  end  with  some 
reflections  on  the  character,  the  tastes 
and  temper  of  Scott  as  they  are  thus 
exhibited  in  his  phraseology.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  begin  at  the 
wrong  end  if  we  Jhrust  between  the 
pupil  and  his  text  an  artificial  and 
incoherent  system  of  categories,  con- 
tiguities, concreteness,  ideality,  re- 
demption of  pain,  and  such  like. 

The  philosophical  survey  which  a 
theory  of  rhetoric  takes  of  literary  art 
is  profitable,  at  best,  only  to  the  ad- 
vanced scholar ;  what  we  need  at  this 
elementary  stage  is  something  simpler 
and  more  practical.  I  even  think  the 
teacher  should  be  careful  not  to  over- 
work that  very  convenient  series  of 
categories,  the  figures  of  speech  ;  as 
he  may  be  tempted  to  do  for  the 
reason  that  they  form  at  once  a  fairly 
definite  and  exhaustive  classification 
of  effects,  and  can  therefore  be  clearly 
and  readily  applied.  There  is  the 
danger  here,  also,  of  turning  the  best 
passages  of  Scott  or  Longfellow  into 
a  kind  of  concealed  network  of  meta- 
phor, synecdoche  and  metonymy  for 
the  youthful  mind.  Thirdly,  under 
the  head  of  structure,  we  might  ar- 
range all  that  need  be  said  about  the 
period  and  the  loose  sentence,  bal- 
ance, inversion,  climax,  the  advantage 
of  bringing  all  these  categories  under 
one  simple  head  being  that  they  can 
be  exhibited  in  a  certain  relation  to 
each  other,  and  that  the  pupil  may 
see  at  a  glance  how  this  department 
of  study  is  distinguished  from  the 
others,  and  all  that  is  comprehended 
in  it. 

Under  the  fourth  head,  Design  or 
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Construction,  we  might  arrange  all 
questions  regarding  the  propriety  of 
the  incidents  and  episodes  in  the 
poem,  and,  in  general,  the  relation  of 
its  parts  to  the  whole.  It  is  simpler 
and  better,  for  instance,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  discuss  the  propriety  of  the 
minstrel's  account  of  his  preceptor  or 
the  introduction  of  the  goblin  in 
Scott's  Lay  under  this  head  than 
under  a  vagae  category  of  "  Taste." 

As  to  the  fifth  head,  Metre,  I  have 
already  explained  what  methods  may 
be  employed  in  this  subject. 

I  think  that  the  treatment  and  the 
points  of  view  suggested  under  these 
five  heads  are  quite  sufficient  for  the 
pupil  at  this  elementary  stage.  We 
cannot  expect  him  to  enter  into  the 
subtleties  of  higher  criticism.  What 
may  be  discussed  under  the  heads  of 
Characterisation,  Dramatic  Truth  or 
Propriety,  Ethical  Significance  and 
the  like,  is  the  work  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced   scholar.       It    is    true,    the 


teacher  may  very  properly  introduce 
as  much  of  this  higher  criticism  as  he 
thinks  the  pupils  can  receive,  but  it 
should  be  done  rather  in  the  way  of 
suggestive  remarks  than  by  formal 
discussion.  The  main  thing  for  the 
pupil  at  this  stage  is  to  get  into  direct 
and  sympathetic  contact  with  the 
author's  meaning  and  art,  and  the 
way  to  that  end  does  not  lie  through 
the  abstract  and  often  doubtful  points 
of  view  of  Formal  Rhetoric. 

You  see,  then,  gentlemen,  the  point 
of  view  from  which  I  judge  the  Criti- 
cal Introduction  to  be  defective  as  a 
manual  of  method.  It  is  not  suffi- 
ciently simple  and  clear  in  its  classifi- 
cation of  things ;  it  is  not  sufficiently 
direct  and  practical,  and  it  contains  a 
good  deal  of  doubtful  doctrine ;  but 
it  was  high  merit,  in  the  present  un- 
organized condition  of  methods  of 
teaching  in  English,  to  attempt  such 
a  work  at  all. 

( To  be  continued.) 


THE  ACROBAT  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS— A  PROTEST. 


A.    H,    MORRISO^,    BRANTFORD. 


WHEN  a  Hindu  cook  is  asked  by 
his  master  what  he  has  pre- 
pared for  dinner,  the  answer  usually 
given,  and  indeed  expected  by  the 
questioner,  is  "  eberyting,  sahib."  In 
the  days  to  come,  when  a  candidate 
for  the  position  of  pedagogue  in  a 
High  School  is  asked  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  what  he  has  prepared  for  the 
educative  pabulum  of  his  clients,  he 
will  assuredly  respond  "  Everything, 
sirs,"  thus  proving  beyond  a  doubt 
the  common  origin  of  the  Hindi  and 
Anglo-Saxon  races  ?  When  the  ques- 
tioner, synthetic,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Hindu  cook  comes  to  apply  his  cate- 
chism analytically,  the  resulting  an- 
swer, which  looked  so  well  in  the 
aggregate,      dwindles,     or      perhaps 


"spindles  into  longitude  immense,' 
not  unfrequently,  as  regards  tangible 
alimentary  profit,  vanishing  altogether. 
For  at  each  reiterated,  "  Have  you 
this  ?  "  "  Have  you  that  ?  "  "  Have 
you  the  other?"  The  inevitable  an- 
swer is,  "  Nahim,  sahib  (no,  sir),  but 
I  hab  eberyting  else."  In  like  man- 
ner, regarded  in  the  same  light  of 
parallelism  as  before,  the  High  School 
Q.^wc^CViOndX  chef  dead  sine,  whose  office 
is  to  cram  as  well  as  to  baste,  may 
not  inaptly  be  expected  to  follow  in 
the  wake  of  his  oriental  paradigm  and 
make  answer  on  similar  lines  : 

"  Can  you  do  this  or  that  or  the 
other  thing?  " 

"  No  ;  but  I  can  do  everything  but 
this  or  that  or  the  other  thing." 
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"  Can  you  teach  English  thorough- 
ly ?  " 

"No;  but  I  can  impart  the  ele- 
ments of  Esquimaux  or  the  rudiments 
of  Volapuk." 

"  Can  you  teach  the  higher  mathe- 
matics? " 

"  No ;  but  I  can  calculate  to  a 
fraction  what  $700  a  year  is  a  week." 

"1^0  you  understand  live  stock; 
could  you  instruct  a  class  in  agricul- 
ture?" 

"No;  but  I  can  tell  a  sheep  from 
a  pig,  at  least  1  think  so,  and  I  once 
boarded  with  a  farmer." 

"  Can  you  perform  on  the  horizon- 
tal bars?  " 

"  No ;  but  I  can  on  the  chop- 
sticks." 

"  Can  you  swing  clubs,  or  put  a 
squad  through  its  extension  motions  ?" 

"  No  ;  but  I  can  waltz  a  little,  and 
when  a  lad,  that  is  some  thirty-five 
years  ago,  more  or  less,  I  could  turn 
cart  wheels  and  stand  on  my  head." 

The  Hindu  cook  in  the  long  run 
has  the  best  of  it.  After  bragging  of 
his  culinary  resources,  and  being  let 
down  gently  rung  by  rung  of  the  lad- 
der of  his  deceit,  he  is  allowed  to  walk 
off  on  terra  firma  with  a  mild  rebuke 
and  advice  to  study  the  early  life  of 
General  Washington.  His  hyperboli- 
cal professions  are  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment rather  than  otherwise.  With 
his  fair-skinned  fellow-professional  of 
the  West  it  is  different.  With  him  it 
is  an  unpardonable  sin  to  be  con- 
victed of  ignorance  on  any  subject. 
It  is  the  depth  of  depravity  to  be  un- 
able to  convince  an  enlightened  public 
that  after  having  obtained  the  intel- 
lectual status  of  a  Solon,  one  has 
not  likewise  specially  prepared  one- 
self for  the  honourable  positions  of  a 
Blondin  or  a  contortionist.  To  teach 
Sanskrit  is  admirable,  to  understand 
one's  mother  tongue  and  to  be  able 
to  employ  it  without  blundering  at 
every  third  word  or  construction,  is 
at  least  not  criminal,  but,  eheu  !  not 


to  be  able  to  walk  a  light  rope  or 
swing  a  bludgeon,  and  at  forty  or  fifty, 
peradventure  sixty  years  of  age,  fiat 
jusiitia,  mat  cceiuni,  let  the  unprofit- 
able servant  be  cast  into  outer  dark- 
ness where  there  shall  be  neither  cal- 
isthenics nor  annual  inspections. 
Fancy  a  Regius  Professor  of  Greek 
at  Oxford  inviting  his  class  out  into 
the  quadrangle  to  an  exhibition  of 
fancy  drill  conducted  by  himself! 

"  Whom  the  gods  would  destroy, 
they  first  make  mad."  To  what  mad- 
ness is  this  educational  craze  of  the 
nineteenth  century  leading  presum- 
ably intelligent  men  who  call  them- 
selves leaders,  and  who  think  they 
are  entitled  to  the  name  ?  Is  there 
any  sense  of  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things  left  to  the  Reformer  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ?  Is  there  any 
such  trite  maxim  as  infra  dig.  left  in 
the  Delectus  of  life  ?  Is  there  any 
idea  of  natural  aptitude  or  inaptitude 
left  to  the  progressive  or  rather  im- 
pulsive tyrant  of  modern  innovation  ? 

The  office  of  drill  sergeant  is  an 
honourable  one,  and  there  are  indi- 
viduals, worthy  members  of  society, 
specially  fitted  by  nature  and  art  for 
for  the  position.  The  office  of  mental 
sergeant  is,  despite  the  clap-trap  re- 
specting the  ancient  pedagogue,  also 
an  honourable  one,  and  presumably 
individuals  may  likewise  be  found 
specially  fitted  by  nature  and  art  for 
the  performance  of  its  duties ;  but  to 
suppose  that  every  diver  after  Anglo- 
Saxon  roots,  or  wrestler  with  Greek 
particles,  has  been  endowed  by  nature 
with  the  faculty,  or  by  art  with  the 
accomplishment,  or  by  personal  pre- 
ference with  a  desire  to  stand  on  his 
head,  or  pose  as  a  scholastic  Ajax 
defying  the  disturbed  molecules  of 
outraged  space,  before  a  class  of 
struggling,  panting  and  red-faced 
hobble-de-hoy:,  and  Noah's  ark 
maidens  corsetted  to  kill  at  two  thou- 
sand yards,  is  "  wasteful  and  ridiculous 
:  excess "'  of  the  prophetic  function  of 
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supposition.  Why  not  include  juggl- 
ing and  legerdemain  in  the  curriculum 
of  High  School  studies?  The  writer 
knows  some  who  would  soon  become 
adepts.  'Tis  their  sole  virtue ;  but 
this  would  be  infringing  upon  the  pol- 
itical patent. 

Fancy  any  individual,  who  has 
taught  for  a  lustrum,  posing  as  a 
Blondin,  or  a  pantalooned  Columbine, 
or  any  similar  representative  of  the 
"  light  fantastic  !  "  Fancy  a  man, 
who  has  grown  gray  in  the  service  of 
the  taws,  being  compelled  in  his  old 
age  to  forego  that  time-honoured  in- 
stiller  of  the  classic  proprieties,  and 
brain  some  inoffensive  fellow-sufferer 
with  a  club,  through  no  fault  of  his 
own  be  it  observed,  but  through  an 
acquired  legacy  of  stiff  muscles  and 
an  obstinate  habit,  by  heredity,  of 
seeking  the  tenderest  spot  on  the 
head  of  a  recalcitrant,  that  part  so 
euphonically  described  by  some  in- 
heritor of  the  divine  afiflatus  as  "  the 
lug."  "  Hit  by  a  club  on  the  lug," 
this  is  bad  rhyme,  mere  Spanish  as- 
sonance ;  but  it  may  become  sound 
doctrine,  and  will  have  the  effect  at 
any  rate  of  making  an  impression — 
on  the  club.  The  other  affected  part, 
the  head,  in  some  instances  at  least, 
will  not  be  much  damaged.  After  a 
protracted  period  of  service  as  tutor, 
the  moral  of  the  fable  respecting  the 
negro  who  was  struck  on  the  head  by 
lightning  dawns  upon  one.  The  party 
in  question  was  a  little  dazed  for  a 
moment,  but  rapidly  recovered,  and 
gazing  at  "  the  great  profound,"  there 
was  nothing  else  in  sight,  bleated 
plaintively,  "  Who  frew  dat  brick  ?  " 
Imagine  being  floored  by  a  cudgel 
and  resignedly  accepting  the  position 
as  part  of  the  "  unique  educational 
advantages  of  this  free  and  happy 
land  !  " 

"See  Naples,  and  then  die."  This 
is  mere  Ausonian  gush.  See  a  veteran 
schoolmaster  of  some  sixty  summers 
instructing  a  class,  practically,  in  club 


drill  or  horizontal  bar  exercise,  and 
then — well,  then,  "If  you  have  tears, 
prepare  to  shed  them  now,"  but 
whether  of  sympathy  or  amusement 
the  oracle  adviseth  not. 

The  modern  dominie  owes  a  debt 
of  ingratitude  to  the  genius  of  Messrs. 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Why  did  these 
gentlemen  ever  compose  the  operetta 
of  lolanthe  ?  Why  did  they  ever 
induce  the  Lord  Chancellor  so  far  to 
forget  the  hereditary  dignity  of  his 
high  office,  and  the  traditional  de- 
corum of  his  reputable  standing  in 
legal  society,  as  to  caper  about  the 
stage  and  pirouette  like  an  antiquated 
dauseiise  of  the  male  sex?  Do  they 
not  see  that  they  have  established  a 
precedent,  and  inaugurated  a  fashion  ? 
If  he\tt.  permitted  the  luxury  of  z. pas 
seul,  in  his  official  robes,  why  should 
not  the  other  dignitaries  be  permitted 
their  little  outburst.5  of  hilarity,  and 
be  allowed  to  prance  about  beneath 
the  august  gown  of  the  graduate  or 
the  tutorial  toga? 

But,  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  a  mere 
sign  of  the  times,  and  simply  proves 
the  theory  of  evolution,  this  frantic 
brandishing  of  arms  and  clutching  of 
ropes  and  stakes.  History  repeats 
itself,  so  does  fashion.  What  our 
forefathers  did,  we  are  but  doing  now, 
and  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.  They,  with  prehensile  extrem- 
ities, swung  from  the  forest  boughs  ; 
we,  with  prehensile  extremities,  swing 
from  the  gymnasium  bars,  planed  and 
polished  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
an  advanced  evolution,  a  mere  differ- 
ence of  degree,  not  of  kind.  They 
brandished  aloft  the  knotted  limb 
torn  from  the  parent  trunk,  we  brand- 
ish aloft  the  same  implement,  but 
whittled  and  pared  and  painted  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  same 
advanced  evolutions.  They  hung 
heels  over  head  in  the  natural  exuber- 
ance of  their  high  animal  spirits  in 
their  natural  costume  ;  we  turn  somer- 
saults in    the    unnatural    exuberance 
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of  our  high  (?)  animal  spirits.  Let  us 
pray  that  the  paternal  government 
may  not  issue  a  manifesto  that  we  are 
to  manifest  our  toes,  as  did  our  an- 
cestors, that  is,  that  our  performance 
be  consummated  in  our  natural  cos- 
tume. What  a  golden  age  it  would 
be  for  art !  What  a  chance  for  the 
painter  of  the  nude  ! 

In  one  respect  alone  does  the  evol- 
ved acrobat  differ  from  his  hirsute 
prototype.  The  latter,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  liked  his  exercise,  and  held 
his  tongue  about  the  matter;  we,  the 
superior  evolutions,  dislike  the  exer- 
cises, but  are  very  loud  in  the  dis- 
avowal of  any  such  disloyal  sentiment 
as  dislike,  for  why?  With  superior 
evolutions  we  have  learnt  the  twin 
arts  of  hypocrisy  and  lying,  and  more- 
over, the  pristine  club  swinger  was  an 
independent  gentleman  compared  to 
the  modern  representative  of  the 
clan. 

The  prototype  could  afford  to  speak 
the  truth  by  being  silent  and  continu- 
ing his  gymnastics  ;  actions  with  him 
speaking  louder  than  words.  Nature 
gave  him  food,  clothing,  and  a  decent 
residence,  and  if  he  disliked  his  habi- 
tat he  left  it  without  danger  of  starv- 
ing. The  evolution  has  to  eat  the 
bread  of  coercion,  grin,  and  say  he 
likes  it,  despite  a  certain  command- 
ment and  his  high  professions  of 
faith;  for  otherwise  he  might  lose  the 
pittance  which  keeps  him  alive,  him, 
and  perchance  another,  dearer  even 
than  life ;  and  then  the  miniature 
acrobats  opening  their  hungry  little 
mouths  for  the  expected  morsel ! 

If  X,  with  his  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  of  service,  worn  and  gray  with 
l)atient  toil  and  accumulated  experi- 
ence, does  not  like  the  discipline  of 
making  a  fool  of  himself,  there  are 
many  embryo  Y's,  though  none  too 
wise,  who  have  been  told  they  are 
educated,  and  who  think  they  are, 
only  too  ready  and  willing  to  step 
into  X's  shoes.     And  this  is  the  per- 


fection of  an  educational  system. 
This  is  true  liberty.  This,  the  edu- 
cational nc  plus  ultra  of  a  stultified 
and  ungrateful  egotism.  What  a 
ragout  of  fiddle-faddle  it  all  is  !  Given, 
a  young  man  of  very  average  abilities 
fresh  from  the  plough,  maturely  set,  so 
to  speak,  and  therefore  no  longer 
very  pliable,  intellectually  or  physi- 
cally. Given,  also,  the  ragout  and  a 
twelvemonth  to  discuss  it,  and,  presto  ! 
the  evolutions  !  th.e  perfected  matricu- 
lant! "Everything  Sirs,"  truly  !  Latin, 
Greek,  Mathematics,  Biology,  and 
half  a  dozen  other  ologies  and  onomies, 
with  extras ;  drawing,  tumbling,  acro- 
batic-convulsions, and  the  fine  arts. 
Only  one  thing  wanting  :  the  power 
to  express  himself  becomingly  and 
lucidly  in  the  one  tongue  whose  use 
proclaims  hmi,  or  should  proclaim 
him,  educated.  Too  often,  alas ! 
judged  by  this  standard,  we  fail  to 
find  the  evolved  aught  different  from 
what  he  was  before  he  attacked  the 
ragout.  Incompetent,  he  commenced 
the  hash.  Incompetent,  he  remains 
after  surfeiting  upon  the  nauseous 
mixture.  Incompetent  he  probably 
will  remain,  unless  the  genius  of  rea- 
son and  self-examination  purge  the 
poor  devotee,  before  too  late,  of  the 
indigestible  mass  he  has  ravined^  and 
substitute  a  wholesome  regimen  that 
may  be  truly  digested  and  assimilated. 
There  is  one  more  phase  of  this 
interesting  subject.  When  a  mechanic 
is  required  to  work  over  hours,  he 
usually  receives  an  extra  consideration 
for  the  extra  work  performed.  The 
remuneration  awarded  in  such  cases 
is  indeed  not  unfrequently  double  the 
usual  rate.  Such  employment  is  a 
most  desirable  privilege.  When  the 
pedagogue  is  directed  to  take  unto 
himself  some  new  accomplishment,  he 
has  to  effect  his  purpose,  not  only  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow  or  brain,  but 
usually  in  that  portion  of  time  which 
may  properly  be  said  to  belong  to 
himself,  and  he  receives  nothin:^  for 
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it.  Lucky  indeed  if  he  be  not  taxed, 
or  asked  to  contribute  in  more  ways 
than  one,  for  his  inestimable  privilege 
of  super-employment.  The  day  seems 
to  be  not  far  off  when,  like  some  poli- 


ticians, the  candidate  for  the  school- 
master's office  shall  be  expected  to 
pay  for  the  permission  to  hold  his 
appointments.  This  is  a  thought 
enough  to  "give  us  pause." 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  CHARACTER. 


BY  D.   A.   HINSDALE,  A.M.,  PROFESSOR   OF    PEDAGOGY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 


THE  history  of  the  word  "char- 
acter" is  interesting;  and  casts 
some  light  upon  our  inquiry.  The 
first  meaning  of  the  Greek  verb 
^apd(T(Toi  is  fo  make  sharp  or  pointed^ 
to  sharpen ;  the  second  meaning,  to 
cut  into  furroivs,  to  fiirrozv.  Hence 
Xapaaaw  means,  thirdly,  to  engrave, 
since  engraving  is  done  by  successive 
strokes  of  a  tool  on  metal,  wood,  or 
stone.  The  Greek  noun  ^(apaKTTqp 
means,  first,  an  instrument  for  en- 
graving; but  secondly,  and  commonly, 
it  means  what  is  engraved,  or  the 
result  of  a  process.  The  first  mean- 
ing of  the  English  word  "  character  " 
is  a  distinctive  mark,  a  letter,  a  figure, 
a  sign,  as  the  letter  "  a,"  the  figure 
"4,"  the  sign  "-f-."  The  passage 
from  character  in  the  engraver's  sense 
to  character  in  the  mental  sense,  is 
by  the  way  of  an  analogy.  As  the 
artist  traces  the  figure  in  the  plate  by 
stroke  after  stroke  of  the  graver,  so 
the  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will  work 
out  the  lines  of  character  by  repeated 
acts  of  knowledge,  feeling,  and  choice. 
I  have  said  that  the  second  stroke 
or  discharge  of  mental  energy  is 
easier  than  the  first.  This  is  the 
tendency  within  given  limits.  But 
there  is  another  law  that  must  not  be 
overlooked — energy,  or  force,  whether 
mental,  muscular,  or  nervous,  tends 
to  exhaustion.  Hence  the  teacher 
must  not  call  for  too  many  strokes  of 
the  same  kind  at  one  time.  The 
mind  must  have  time  to  recover  its 
tone.  Nor  must  the  strokes  come  at 
too  rare  intervals.     The  rule  is  this — 


the  best  results  come  from  constant 
repetition  up  to  the  point  where 
weariness  begins.  A  child  should 
not  be  kept  at  the  writing  desk  all 
day,  nor  should  his  music  lessons  be 
given  at  the  rate  of  two  a  year.  The 
one-study  school  is  unphilosophical ; 
and  so  are  the  courses  of  study  that 
dribble  out  education  in  infrequent 
lessons.  There  never  lived  more 
accomplished  school  masters  than  the 
Jesuits ;  and  one  of  their  fundamental 
principles  was,  "Repetition  is  the 
mother  of  studies."  The  reason  of 
the  maxim  is  commonly  found  in  the 
mind ;  but  it  can,  no  doubt,  be 
traced  up  to  the  nervous  structure. 
After  saying  that  the  rapid  and  un- 
broken transitions  from  one  study  to 
another,  in  the  early  life  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  must  have  been  unfavour- 
able to  a  due  impression  on  the 
memory.  Professor  Alexander  Bain 
says,  "We  know  well  enough  that  the 
nervous  currents  when  strongly  aroused 
in  any  direction  tend  to  persist  for 
some  time  in  the  act  of  learning,  the 
persistence  will  count  in  stamping  the 
impression  ;  while  part  of  the  effect 
of  a  lesson  must  be  lost  in  hurrying 
without  a  moment's  break  to  some- 
thing new,  even  although  the  change 
of  subject  is  of  the  nature  of  relief." 
What  would  Professor  Bain  say  of 
those  courses  of  study  in  the  public 
schools,  and  of  those  programmes  of 
daily  work,  that  break  the  hours  up 
into  mere  crumbs  of  time? 

Two  principles,  apparently  opposite 
and    irreconcilable,    must    blend   in 
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sound  pedagogics.     The  child's  edu- 
cation   must    begin    with    monotony, 
but  it  must  go  on  to  variety.     It  be- 
gins with  repetition,  but  leads  on  to 
change.     The  doing  over  and   over 
again  of  the  same  thing  creates  habit; 
but  only  the  doing  of  new  things  can 
prevent     narrowness     and     cultivate 
breadth.     It  is  with  the  education  of 
the    individual    as    with    that   of  the 
race.     According    to    Mr.    Bagehot, 
civilization  consists  of  two  elements, 
custom  and  change,  legality  and  pro- 
gress.    Rigid,  definite  law  is  the  first 
want  of  early  mankind ;  this  creates 
"  the    cake   of  custom,"  with   which 
civilization  begins.     Then  comes  pro- 
gress, the  second  and  more  important 
fact.     "  What  is  most  evident  is  not 
the  difficulty  of  getting  a  fixed   law, 
but  getting  out  of  a  fixed  law ;  not  of 
cementing    ...    a  cake  of  custom  ; 
but  of  breaking  the  cake  of  custom  ; 
not  of  making  the   first  preservative 
habit,  but  of  breaking  through  it  and 
reaching  something  better."     So  the 
training  of  the  individual  begins  with 
custom,  with  a  few  firmly  fixed  habits, 
bodily  and  mental;  later,  the  develop- 
ment of  power  gives  scope  and  free- 
dom.    What   are   called   "  ruts "    are 
essential   at   one  stage   of   progress ; 
they  are  also  a  bar  to  all  progress  at 
another  stage. 

But  it  is  time  to  raise  the  question  : 
What  causes  the  mental  energy  first 
to  flow  in  a  given  direction  ?  What 
is  the  power  that  starts  the  mechanism 
of  thought  and  feeling?  What  cor- 
responds to  the  gust  of  wind  or  to  the 
boy  and  stick  in  the  pool  of-water 
illustration  ?  Unfortunately  this  ques- 
tion is  involved  in  controversy.  I 
shall  state  my  own  answer  in  my  own 
way,  with  little  attempt  at  argument. 
I.  Heredity. — A  man  is  born  with 
certain  propensions  or  biases  of  na- 
ture. In  this  respect  his  energy  is 
very  unlike  the  water  in  the  pool. 
The  water  is  inert,  and  its  movements 
are  controlled   by  mechanical    laws ; 


but  the  mind  is  more  likely  to  dis- 
charge itself  through  one  channel 
than  through  another.  In  some  in- 
stances these  predetermined  lines  of 
action  are  so  fixed  that  it  is  tiifficult 
or  impossible  to  change  them.  In 
some  cases  men  seem  born  with 
habits  fully  formed.  But  I  need  not 
re-argue  the  question  of  heredity  ;  all 
that  I  need  to  say  is  that,  in  deter- 
mining the  primal  causes  and  condi- 
tions of  that  mental  action  which 
creates  character,  we  are  never  to  lose 
sight  of  inherited  tendencies. 

2.  Enviro?i7nent,  or  rather  environ- 
ments.— Anatomists  teach  us  that  man 
is  made  up  of  systems  :  the  muscular, 
the  nervous,  the  secretory,  the  diges- 
tive, and  others.  So  a  man's  home 
consists  of  environments.  First  there 
is  external  nature  :  the  soil,  the  sea, 
the  air,  temperature,  moisture,  gravita- 
tion, and  electricity.  Secondly,  there 
is  the  State  :  laws,  institutions  govern- 
ments, traditions,  and  the  prevailing 
political  genius.  Then  there  is  the 
intellectual  environment :  schools, 
teachers,  science,  philosophy,  libraries, 
the  newspaper,  and  the  prevailing 
mental  cast  and  tone.  Next  may  be 
mentioned  religion  :  a  church,  faiths, 
dogmas,  a  ministry,  and  the  current 
religious  spirit,  all  of  which  lead  us 
to  the  unseen  world,  and  bring  us  to 
the  supernatural  forces  that  act  upon 
man.  Lastly,  I  will  mention  social 
life.  Here  we  meet  men  and  women, 
concrete  embodiments  of  nature, 
state,  school,  and  church ;  here  we 
deal  with  personalities  embodying 
the  subtlest  and  most  powerful  of  all 
the  forces  that  play  upon  human 
nature  and  mould  character.  This 
analysis  could  be  carried  much  farther; 
but  the  above  will  answer  the  present 
purpose.  Now  here  are  five  environ- 
ments— five  systems  of  law —  that 
overlap  and  interpenetrate  ;  that 
supplement  and  resist  one  another; 
that  act  and  react  in  the  most  wonder- 
ful manner. 
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Who  can  measure  the  influence  of 
nature  upon  poHtics,  the  school,  the 
church,  and  social  life?  Who  can 
measure  the  effect  of  any  one  of  these 
systems  of  laws  upon  the  others  ?  Or 
who  can  measure  the  power  of  these 
concentric  congeries  of  facts  upon 
man,  who  stands  at  their  common 
centre?  In  all  these  vast  circles  of 
facts  and  influences,  there  is  not  one 
that  may  not  stimulate  a  child's  mind 
to  action,  and  so  aid  to  form  his 
character.  A  white  pebble  or  a 
yellow  leaf  excites  the  faculty  of  ob- 
servation ;  a  particolored  blade  of 
grass  leads  to  an  act  of  analysis  :  two 
sticks  of  unequal  length  produce  a 
comparison,  and  then  an  argument ; 
distress  arouses  pity,  and  cruelty  in- 
dignation ;  friendship  evokes  the  sen- 
timent of  moral  beauty,  and  magnan- 
imity the  moral  sublime;  trial  develops 
persistence  and  determination ;  dan- 
ger calls  out  courage  ;  a  vision  of  the 
adorable  evokes  adoration.  The  gi- 
gantic powers  of  nature  elicit,  some- 
times superstition,  sometimes  grand- 
eur, sometimes  veneration.  The 
ignorant  savage  shudders  at  the  feet 
of  Nature ;  while  Coleridge,  in  the 
Valley  of  Chamouni,  breaks  into  the 
apostrophe  to  Mont  Blanc  : — 

0  dread  and  silent  Mount  !     I  ^azed  upon 
thee 

Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense. 
Didst  vanish   from  my   thought :    entranced 
in  prayer, 

1  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, — 
So  sweet  we  know  not  we  are  listening  toil, — 
Thou  the  meanwhile  wast  blending  with  my 

thought, 
Yea,  with  my  life,  and  life's  own  secret  joy  ; 
Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrap;,  transfused, 
Into  the  mighty  vision  pasnng — there, 
As    in    her    natural    form,    swelled    vast    to 

heaven. 

Thus  it  is  that  our  mental  energies  are 
set  in  motion  and  habits  of  action 
formed.  Passing  by  the  unseen  world 
of  spirit,  the  most  wonderful  of  these 
phenomena  are  the  play  and  move- 
ment of  social  life.    A  word  or  a  sign, 


a  frown  or  a  smile,  a  sneer  or  a  tear, 
a  prayer  or  an  oath,  is  a  sharp- 
pointed  graver  that  delivers  its  blow 
and  leaves  its  mark.  More  wonder- 
ful than  even  the  bridge  or  castle- 
building  of  the  fairies  is  the  play  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  voli'.ion  that 
carves  out  character;  and  almost 
equally  inarvelious  is  the  play  of  ex- 
ternal facts  and  forces  which  sets 
thought,  feeling,  and  volition  m  mo- 
tion. Yet,  great  as  is  the  variety  of 
stimulating  powers,  rarely  or  never  is 
a  whole  nature  developed.  Natural- 
ists tell  us  of  rudimentary  organs,  of 
which  the  eye-specks  of  the  fish  found 
in  Mammoth  Cave  are  examples. 
The  analogues  of  these  are  found  in 
nearly  every  human  soul. 

3.  Finallv,  the  will. — I  am  not 
about  to  discuss  the  metaphysics  of 
this  most  diflScult  subject.  For  the 
present,  liberty  and  necessity,  free- 
will and  predestination,  must  stand 
aside.  I  do  not  undertake  to  har- 
monize freedom  and  universal  causa- 
tion. No  doubt  these  matters  will 
continue  to  trouble  both  philosophers 
and  theologians  for  ages  to  come. 
But  I  assert  my  faith  in  freedom  ;  I 
believe  that  the  will  is  free,  spontane- 
ous, self-determining,  endowed  with 
originating  and  creating  power.  The 
soul  can  set  the  soul  in  motion.  It 
can  choose  its  own  lines  of  activity — 
the  channels  along  which  it  will  dis- 
charge its  currents.  The  mind  has 
power  over  its  own  trains  of  thought. 
In  this  way  it  partially  controls  those 
series  of  actions  that  develop  charac- 
ter and  make  the  man. 

The  mechanism  of  thought  and 
feeling  is  set  in  motion,  and  is  there- 
by modified,  by  stimuli  that  spring 
from  three  sources:  inheritance,  en- 
vironment, will.  To  gauge  the  res- 
pective power  of  these  stimuli  is  a 
difficult  or  impossible  task.  Some- 
times more  stress  is  laid  upon  one, 
and  then  again  upon  another.  For- 
merly the  native  energy  of  the  man 
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was  mainly  considered.  Those  who 
have  been  trained  in  metaphysical 
habits  of  thought  have  commonly  en- 
throned the  will  as  king  of  life.  But 
of  late,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  greater 
growth  of  scieniific  than  of  philosophi- 
cal studies,  inheritance  and  environ- 
ment have  come  ([uite  to  overshadow 
the  will, — nay,  almost  to  obscure  it. 
Physical  nature  holds  a  great  place  in 
some  current  theories  of  man  and  of 
life.  Montesquieu  led  (he  way  in  his 
doctrine  of  climates,  expounded  in 
"  The  Spirit  of  La«'s.''*  and  he  has 
had  a  numerous  and  powerful  follow- 
ing. The  exaggerated  part  that  Buckle 
assigned  to  physical  nature  in  general 
history,  and  Taine  in  intellectual  his- 
tory, is  well  known  to  a,ll  readers  of 
the  "  History  of  Civilization  in  Eng- 
land," and  of  tlie  "  History  of  Eng 
li^h  Literature."  In  the  words  of 
Ribot,  "  Great  stress  has  recently 
been  laid  on  the  influence  of  the 
physical  environment.  It  has  been 
shown  how  the  climate,  the  air,  the 
character  of  the  soil,  the  diet,  the 
nature  of  the  food  and  drink — all  that 
in  physiology  is  comprised  under  the 
technical  terms,  circumfusa,  ingesta, 
etc, — shape  the  human  organism  by 
their  incessant  action  ;  how  those 
latent,  silent  sensations  which  do  not 
come  into  consciousness,  but  still  are 
ever  thronging  the   nerves   of  sense, 


*  See  books  xiv.-xviii.,  entitled  '•  Of  Laws 
as  Relative  to  the  Nature  of  the  Climate"  ; 
'■  In  what  manner  the  Laws  of  Civil  Slavery 
are  relative  to  the  Nature  of  the  Climate"; 
"  How  the  Laws  of  Domestic  Slavery  have 
a  Relation  to  the  Nature  of  the  Climate  "; 
'■  How  the  Laws  of  Political  Servitude  have 
a  Relation  to  the  Nature  of  the  Climate  "  ; 
"Of  Laws  in  the  Relation  they  bear  to  the 
Nature  of  the  Soil" 


eventually  form  that  habitual  mode  of 
the  constitution  which  we  call  tem- 
perament." These  speculations  open 
up  a  large  field  to  inquiry.  But  no 
theory  of  man  is  true  that  makes  him 
a  cornstalk  or  a  pineapple ;  he  is  not 
the  creature  of  circumfusa.  Envi- 
ronment cannot  obliterate  heredity  or 
reduce  the  will  to  zero.  A  true  the- 
ory must  be  large  enough  to  hold  all 
these  causes.  The  will  is  the  regnant 
power  of  the  soul.  It  modifies  inheri- 
tance and  changes  environment.  It 
stretches  forth  its  sceptre  over  the 
field  of  human  action.  Still  it  is  not 
omnipotent ;  there  are  metes  and 
bounds  that  it  cannot  pas':.  The 
poDular  saying,  "  Where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way,"  is  a  strong  rhet- 
orical exaggeration  of  a  great  truth. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon 
the  theme;  but  the  training  of  the 
will  and  of  the  sensibility  calls  for  re- 
newed and  enlarged  attention  at  the 
hands  of  educators. 

At  the  close  of  this  discussion  it 
will  be  well  to  restate  the  main  pro- 
positions   that     have    been    argued. 

1.  A  man's  character  is  the  sum  of 
his  processes  of  thought,  laws  of  feel- 
ing, and  methods  of  action. 

2.  In  part  this  character  comes  from 
inheritance,  since  every  man  has  at 
the  beginning  a  certain  positive  char- 
acter or  original  constitution. 

3.  For  the  rest;  his  character  is 
formed  by  his  own  activity,  by  re- 
peated acts  of  thought,  feeling  and 
Will. 

4.  To  these  acts  he  is  stimulated 
by  all  the  forces  that  play  upon  him 
in  life,  from  whatever  source  they 
may  come,  whether  from  sea  or  land, 
earth  or  sky,  man  or  nature,  the 
world  or  heaven. — The  Teacher. 
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READ  FEWER  BOOKS. 


BY    BERMUDA    BLOUNT. 


ONE  who  has  to  do  with  the  edu- 
cation of  young  people,  and  who 
is  at  all  familiar  with  the  current  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  must  be  interested  in 
the  results  of  to-day's  education  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  past. 
Whether  every  boy  and  girl,  if  turned 
loose  in  a  miscellaneous  library,  would, 
like  "  Bridget  of  Elia,"  browse  only 
upon  the  best  and  avoid  all  the 
poison,  is  a  question.  An  intelligent 
guardian  would  probably  dislike  to 
trust  them.  The  realistic  tendency 
of  modern  fiction  is  demoralizing  and 
tends  to  deaden  that  immortal  part  of 
us,  the  imagination.  Writers  of  this 
school,  Tolstoi,  Daudet,  Zola,  Dostoi- 
effsky,  and  even  Henry  James  and 
Mr.  Howells  are  working  immense 
harm  to  the  literature  of  the  age,  and 
are  setting  in  motion  a  wave  of  influ- 
ence that  can  have  only  disastrous 
results.  It  is  the  poetry,  the  romance, 
the  illusion,  if  you  will,  that  have 
kept  human  life  sweet  and  true 
through  all  the  ages.  They  have 
given  us  glimpses  of  heaven  which 
cold  realism  only  laughs  at  in  scorn. 
One  brave  defender  of  the  grand  old 
masters  of  literature,  who  deserves 
the  thanks  of  all  thinking  people,  is 
Maurice  Thompson.  With  his  keen 
and  fearless  pen,  he  has  pierced  the 
false  fabric  woven  by  realists  through 
and  through,  so  that  all  who  will  may 
see  its  emptiness.  But  even  aside 
from  the  character  of  modern  books, 
there  are  too  many  of  them,  and 
people,  young  and'  old,  read  too 
much. 

Hamerton's  "  Intellectual  Life " 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
young  person,  and  his  theory  in  re- 
gard to  reading  should  be  practised. 
The  gifted  men  anri  women  of  to-day, 
who  are  prominent  in  all  positions  of 
life,  read  a  far  less  number  of  books 


than  do  their  sons  and  daughters. 
Look  back  over  the  history  of  the 
past.  Did  Shakespeare  have  many 
books  to  read?  Did  Spenser,  Chau- 
cer, Homer,  Plutarch  read  a  hundred 
novels  every  year?  Take  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  our  own  country.  What  were  they 
in  a  literary  way  ?  Men  who  were  fed 
ment;ally  upon  the  Bible,  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  and  Josephus.  Men  de- 
scended from  a  hardy  Christian  race, 
whose  one  book  for  study  and  recrea- 
tion had  contained  the  Divine  Re- 
velation and  the  Psalms  of  David. 
Men  who  learned  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism, most  of  them,  when  they  were 
all  but  babies.  And  could  there  be 
a  set  of  men  collected  the  wide  world 
over,  of  finer  dignity,  of  nobler  sense, 
of  truer  heart?  One  of  our  best 
statesmen  said  recently  in  a  lecture, 
that  when  he  was  a  boy  there  were 
but  three  books  in  the  house,  and  he 
learned  them  all  by  heart.  They 
were  the  Bible,  a  hymn-book,  and 
McGuffey's  Sixth  Reader.  But  it  was 
a  liberal  education  for  him.  Mental 
dissipation  is  one  of  the  crying  evils 
of  the  day.  The  newspapers  are  too 
large,  cheap  novels  are  too  plenty, 
and  young  people  are  urged  to  read 
by  older  persons  who  have  no  dis- 
crimination and  do  not  know  that  a 
page  well  digested  is  worth  twenty 
books  read  for  mere  amusement. 
Boys  and  girls,  with  fresh  unspoiled 
minds  need  no  recreation  mentally. 
They  should  be  laying  up  treasures 
for  future  use.  They  should  be  form- 
ing bone  and  sinew  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  more  mature  years.  And  if, 
even  by  harsh  measures,  they  can  be 
induced  to  bui!d  well,  how  grateful 
they  will  be  when  each  one  can  say, 
"  My  mynde  to  me  a  kingdom  is.'' — 
Common  School  Education. 
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THE  DESERTED  FARMS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


MOURN  over  it  as  we  may,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  there  are 
many  deserted  farms  to-day  in  New 
England,  ind  many  more  that  are 
likely  to  be  abandoned  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  equally  true  that  farms 
remote  from  large  towns  or  cities  have 
been  steadily  decreasing  in  value  for 
several  years  past.  There  may  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  causes 
which  have  tended  to  produce  this 
unfortunate  state  of  things,  as  well  as 
the  best  way,  if  there  be  one,  to 
counteract  the  evil.  No  one  who 
goes  about  through  the  country  towns 
remote  from  large  centres  can  fail  to 
observe  that  many  farms — especially 
on  the  hills — which  in  former  times 
were  considered  valuable  and  on 
which  several  generations  have  lived 
and  prospered,  are  now  left  to  grow 
up  again  to  forest.  In  many  others 
all  the  young  m  n  and  young  women 
have  left  for  the  cities,  and  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  when  the  old  folks, 
now  well  advanced  in  life,  will  be 
gathered  to  their  fathers,  and  then  in 
a  few  years  the  old  farm  is  no  longer 
to  be  cultivated.  We  are  writing  this 
from  the  interior  of  New  Hampshire, 
where  may  be  found  many  illustra- 
tions of  what  we  are  saying,  though 
such  things  are  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  New  Hampshire.  Farms  that  are 
called  the  very  best  in  town,  with 
good  and  extensive  buildings,  are 
offered  for  less  than  the  buildings  cost, 
with  hundreds  of  acres  of  tillable  land, 
as  well  as  pasture  and  woodland 
thrown  in  free  of  cost.  Intervale 
farms,  and  especially  those  near  rail- 
roads, have  depreciated  less  than 
those  on  the  hills. 

What  are  some  of  the  causes  of  all 
this?  Among  them  is  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  young  men  to  get  rich 
quickly.  They  are  attracted  by  the 
stories  they  hear  of  men   becoming 


rich  in  a  few  years,  and  making  a  show 
in  the  world,  and  they  think  that  what 
another  has  done  they  may  do.  Farm 
life  is  too  slow  for  the  young  of  both 
sexes.  The  profits  of  farming  will 
not  admit  of  expensive  dress,  equip- 
age and  other  luxuries.  The  rich 
have  all  these  things,  and  they  will 
seek  to  be  rich  that  they  may  have 
them  too.  Farm  life  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  life  of  drudgery,  and 
they  would  avoid  such  a  life.  There 
is  not  great  opportunity  for  social  life 
on  the  farm,  and  the  young  are  not 
content  nowadays  without  it.  There 
is  a  tendency,  the  world  over,  at  the 
present  time,  to  gather  in  cities  and 
leave  the  country,  with  all  the  attrac- 
tions God  gave  it  when  he  created  it 
for  the  dwelling-place  of  man. 

Another,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
chief,  reasons  why  New  England  farms 
have  been  neglected  has  been  the  in- 
sane cry  "  Go  West,  young  man  !  " 
and  it  has  been  "  Go  West,  young 
woman,"  too  ;  for  where  one  sex  goes 
the  other  goes.  Many  have  turned 
their  backs  upon  the  dear  old  home- 
stead in  New  England,  with  all  its  as- 
sociations and  memories,  and  have 
gone  West  to  find  a  home  on  some 
treeless,  shelterless  prairie,  so  far 
north,  possibly,  that  they  could  only 
raise  wheat,  oats,  or  barley ;  have 
been  content  to  live  in  a  sod  or  log 
house,  exposed  to  cyclones  in  sum- 
mer and  fearful  cold  in  winter,  getting 
only  a  bare  subsistence — not  anything 
like  as  good  as  they  could  have  en- 
joyed on  the  old  home  farm.  Many 
that  have  gone  to  the  cities  less  re- 
mote have  done  little,  if  any,  better, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  what  they 
have  gained  by  the  exchange.  We 
could  enlarge  upon  this  point,  but  it 
must  be  obvious  to  all  who  have 
looked  into  the  matter  that  there  are 
many  who  made  a  mistake  when  they 
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left  the  old  home,  where  they  really 
enjoyed  more  independence  than  they 
ever  have  since.  What,  if  anything, 
can  be  done  to  stay  this  constant  drifc 
away  from  the  interior  arms. 

It  is  possible  that  little  can  be  done 
to  prevent  the  boys  and  girls  from 
doing  as  they  have  been  doing  ;  but, 
if  they  must  go,  then  some  agency 
should  be  brought  into  the  field  by 
which  immigrants  of  the  better  and 
more  industrious  class  should  be  made 
to  see  the  great  advantage  of  taking 
up  these  New  England  farms,  instead 
of  being  pushed  to  the  far  West ;  for 
by  industry  and  the  same  economy 
that  would  be  required  in  the  W'est, 
or  even  less,  they  could  restore  them 
to  their  former  profitableness.  We 
believe  this  plan  is  entirely  feasible, 
and  that  sooner  or  later  it  will  be 
tried.  It  is  strange  that  the  consuls 
of  some  of  the   European  states,  lo- 


cated in  Boston,  do  not  see  ihe  ad- 
vantages that  would  accrue  to  colonies- 
and  individuals  coming,  especially 
from  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  pos- 
sibly from  other  portions  of  Northern 
Europe,  and  settling  in  the  interior  of 
New  England  where  real  estate  is  so 
cheap,  and  where  they  could  find  a 
much  better  home  than  in  the  West. 

There  ought  to  be  many — some 
certainly  —  among  those  who  have 
these  farms  who  should,  after  having 
acquired  some  property  in  village  or 
city,  return  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  in  independence  on  the 
same. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  some  one 
wiser  than  we  are  may  devise  some 
plan  to  stop  this  constant  outflow  from 
New  England,  and  consequent  dt^pre- 
ciation  of  farm  property  in  the  interior 
towns  of  this  delightful  portion  of  the 
country. —  Congregationalist. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


A  COURSE  of  four  lectures  on  the 
"Teaching  of  Geography,"'  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder,  M.A.,  Reader 
in  Geography  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  was  delivered  at  the  College 
of  Preceptors,  on  Friday  evenings,  the 
8th,  15th,  22nd,  and  29th  November. 
The  following  is  a  resume  of  the  sub- 
jects treated  in  these  lectures  : 

Lecture  I. — The  lecturer  stated 
that  in  the  first  lecture  he  would  make 
certain  general  observations,  and  that 
he  would  devote  the  other  three  to 
examples.  At  the  root  of  the  whole 
discussion  was  the  question  of  the 
aim  or  aims  which  they  had  in  view 
in  teaching  geography.  In  all  teach- 
ing there  were  two  great  aims — intel- 
lectual discipline  and  information. 
He  contended  that  it  was  because 
they  had  aimed  rather  at  information 
than  at  discipline  that  the  teaching  of 
geography  in  the  past  had  been  so 
ineffective.      The   disciplinary   value 


of  geography,  when  properly  taught^ 
was  very  great.  Only  by  aiming 
primarily  at  discipline,  incidentally  at 
information,  would  teachers  of  geo- 
graphy merit  success.  Much  had 
been  said  of  late  of  the  necessity  of 
beginning  the  study  of  geography  with 
the  home.  That  was  the  inductive 
method,  and  to  a  great  extent  was 
rignt.  Yet  at  the  present  time  there 
was  danger  in  the  great  stress  which 
was  being  laid  on  what  Germans  called 
home-knowledge— a  subject  nearly 
equivalent  to  that  which  Huxley  had 
termed  physiography.  On  all  sides 
they  heard  that  the  geography  lesson 
was  now  one  of  the  most  attractive. 
He  feared  that  in  many  cases  it  had 
been  made  interesting  at  the  expense 
of  geography,  that  the  teaching  of  real 
geography  was  being  shirked,  and  that 
in  its  place,  and  under  its  name,  a  far 
easier  task  was  being  undertaken — 
the  imparting  of  the  elements  of  gen- 
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eral  physical  science.  He  laid  great 
store  on  physiography,  but  did  not 
wish  to  see  it  squeeze  geography 
wholly  out.  It  was  a  separate  subject, 
preliminary  to  much  of  geography,  but 
not  identical  with  it.  Tiiey  would 
do  wrong,  however,  to  become  slaves 
to  the  inductive  idea.  The  "multi- 
plication table"  of  geography  must  be 
learnt  very  early,  and  not  postponed 
until  after  the  study  of  i)hysiography. 
Only  so  can  the  broad  outlines  of 
land  and  water,  t:e  great  facts  of 
geography,  become  woven  into  the 
very  texture  of  the  mind  like  the 
multiplication-table,  or  the  spelling  of 
the  mother-tongue.  The  lecturer 
then  went  on  to  refer  to  the  use  and 
abuse  of  names,  and  of  map-drawing. 
He  insisted  that  map-drawing  should 
be  very  frequent,  but  that  they  should 
beware  of  the  mere  slavish  copying  of 
the  hackneyed  Atlas  series.  That 
tended  to  rigidity,  and  prevented  the 
learner  from  realising  the  nature  of 
maps.  For  instance,  Italy  might  be 
drawn  one  day  by  itself,  the  next  as 
a  part  of  Western  Europe,  on  a  third 
as  part  of  tlie  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  necessity  of  reducing 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced teaching  to  the  working  out 
of  definite  problems  was  adverted  to, 
and  in  this  connexion  the  ordinary 
classification  of  the  text-books  was 
condemned.  Such  a  country  as 
France  ought  not  to  be  treated  of  in 
one  or  two  lessons,  and  then  dropped 
as  soon  as  the  study  of  the  next 
country  was  taken  up.  The  desira- 
ability  of  appealing  to  the  senses  in 
as  many  ways  as  possible  was  urged. 
For  this  purpose  many  appliances 
should  be  combined — maps,  sections, 
models,  views,  lantern  slides,  black- 
board, and  experiments.  Finally, 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
was  treated  as  a  sine  qua  non. 

Lecture  II. — In  this  lecture  two 
examples  were  dealt  with,  both  of 
them    drawn    entirely    from  physical 


geography.  The  first  was  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Gulf  stream,  so  given  as 
to  teach  incidentally  the  form  of  the 
North  Atlantic.  The  chief  capes, 
inlets,  and  islands  were  shown  to 
influence  the  course  ot  the  currents, 
and  in  so  doing  to  be  important 
factors  in  deterniining  the  climate  of 
England.  The  second  example  was 
drawn  from  the  Alps,  and  showed  that 
the  valleys  were  longitudinal  and 
transverse,  how  the  contrast  between 
the  two  kinds  might  be  dt.'tected  on 
the  map,  and  how  that  it  was  based 
on  the  structure  of  the  rocks  and  the 
mode  of  their  denudation.  This 
example  was  intended  to  illustrate  the 
employment  of  physiographical  know- 
ledge in  geography. 

Lecture  III. — Two  examples  were 
treated.  i\\  this  case,  however,  they 
were  physical  and  political.  The 
Old  World  was  shown  to  be  nearly 
cut  in  two  by  deep  inthrusts  of  the 
oceans,  and  to  be  crossed  diagonally 
by  a  great  belt  of  desert.  Hence  the 
population  is  concentrated  chiefly  in 
two  great  districts  severed  by  the 
deserts.  These  districts  owe  their 
character  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Gulf 
Stream  system,  on  the  other  to  the 
Monsoons.  There  is  difficulty  in 
communication  from  one  to  the  other, 
because  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  breaks 
the  water-belt  which  crosses  the  Old 
world.  Many  historical  results  were 
shown  to  follow  from  this.  The 
region  in  the  centre  of  the  island  of 
Great  Britain  was  then  dealt  with. 
It  severed  the  fertile  and  populous 
districts  of  mediaeval  Scotland  from 
the  similar  but  larger  districts  of 
middle  and  south  England.  When 
coal-mining  and  its  attendant  indus- 
tries vvere  developed,  it  became 
wealthy  and  populous,  and  allowed 
the   fusion   of  England  and  Scotland. 

Lecture  IV. — In  this,  the  last 
lecture,  three  examples  were  given, 
each  with  a  different  object.  The 
first   dealt  with  the  site  of  London, 
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It  was  a  study  in  minute  topography. 
The  great  natural  roads  of  Britain 
were  shown  to  converge  on  the 
general  position  of  London.  The 
more  minute  features  determined  that 
precisely  on  the  present  spot  should 
be  located  the  road-centre  which  had 
to  be  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. London  was  shown  to  be  a 
bridge-place,  a  branching  place  of 
roads,  a  place  of  transhipment,  both 
from  water  to  land,  and  from  salt- 
water to  fresh  ;  hence  commercially 
and  strategically  important,  hence 
convenient  as  an  administrative  centre. 


The  history  of  France  was  then 
gone  into,  so  far  as  was  necessary  to 
show  that  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees 
are  physical  boundaries  which  have 
asserted  themselves,  despite  distribu- 
tion of  races. 

The  last  example  was  taken  from 
the  history  of  discovery.  The  North- 
West  Passage  was  treated  of,  in  order 
to  exhibit  the  development  of  geo- 
graphical ideas,  and  so  give  clearness 
to  what  is  otherwise  a  mass  of  details. 
Incidentally,  it  was  shown  that  local 
names  can  speak  with  historical 
meaning. — The  Educational  Times. 


NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Teaching  is  a  life-long  learning  of 
how  to  deal  with  human  minds. — 
Edward  Tliring. 


The  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, U.S.A.,  will  hold  its  meeting 
for  1890  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  4th 
to  nth.  

The  first  portion  of  the  Edward 
Thring  Memorial  has  been  inaugur- 
ated, the  western  addition  to  the 
school  chapel  having  been  opened  by 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  The 
new  portion  will  contain  a  marble 
statue  of  the  late  headmaster,  bv  Mr. 
Thos.  Brock,  A.R.A. 


North  Simcoe  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation.— The  following  ofificers  were 
elected,  viz.:  President,  Geo.  McKee; 
Vice-President,  Geo.  Sneath  ;  Sec- 
Treas.,  Geo.  Henderson  ;  Committee 
of  Management,  Misses  E.  Lee,  Over- 
end  and  King,  Messrs.  Palk  and  Ward ; 
Delegates  to  Provincial  Association, 
Inspector's  Section,  J.  C.  Morgan ; 
High  School  Section,  J.  M.  Hunter, 
M.A, ;  Alternative,  A.  Hay ;  Public 
School  Section,  J.  Rogers;  Alterna- 
tives, L.  11.  Luck,  A.  Merrill ;  Audi- 
tors, Messrs.  Young  and  Merrill. 


Perhaps  the  next  age  will  be  the 
Aluminium  Age.  If  it  could  only  be 
produced  more  cheaply,  it  is  thought 
that  aluminum  would  at  once  replace 
steel  lor  many  purposes.  The  recent 
great  reduction  in  price,  made  possible 
by  improved  methods  of  production, 
will  doubtless  lead  to  its  adoption,  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  metals,  in  the 
manufacture  of  transits,  compasses, 
field  and  opera  glasses,  hand  levels, 
etc.  The  fact  that  it  takes  a  beauti- 
ful finish,  has  a  low  specific  gravity, 
is  easily  worked,  and  is  practically 
non-corrosive,  make  it  the  ideal  metal 
for  such  purposes. 


St.  Andrew's  University. — In- 
telligence has  been  received  in  St. 
Andrew's  that  a  munificent  legacy  of 
^100,000  has  been  bequeathed  to 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew's.  Mr. 
David  Berry,  of  Coolangatta,  one  of 
the  oldest  Australian  colonists,  died 
in  September  last.  Mr.  Berry  was  a 
native  of  Cupar-Fife,  and,  along  with 
his  two  brothers,  went  to  Australia  in 
1836,  and  through  his  great  business 
capacity  became  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  the  colonies.  He  was  blessed 
with  an  iron  constitution,  was  remark- 
able for  his  height  as  well  as  for  his 
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strength,  and  attained  the  great  age 
of  loi.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  large- 
hearted  and  generous  man,  who  sought 
not  only  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
people  in  the  district  where  he  so  long 
resided,  but  also  in  establishing  insti- 
tutions in  his  adopted  country. 


Size  of  Classes  in  Europe  — In 
Austria  the  law  assigns  eighty  scholars 
to  a  teacher  ;  in  Belgium  the  law  says 
fifty  or  sixty — the  practice  is  seventy 
or  eighty  ;  in  France  the  maximum  is 
fifty ;  in  Holland  forty  ;  in  Hungary 
the  law  says  eighty — practice  says 
sixty-four  ;  in  Italy  the  law  says 
seventy — practice  says  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  ;  in  Norway  the  average 
is  sixty  ;  in  Prussia  eighty  ;  in  Saxony 
the  law  says  sixty,  forty,  or  thirty,  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  of  the  class,  and 
a  teacher  may  have  two  classes ;  in 
Sweden  the  law  says  thirty  or  forty ; 
in  Berne  the  law  says  eighty — prac- 
tice, thirty  to  seventy;  in  Geneva  the 
average  is  fifty ;  in  Ticino  sixty ;  in 
Vaud  sixty ;  in  Zurich  one  hundred  ; 
in  Wurtemberg  ninety. 


"  And  to  Understand  the  Mean- 
ing "  (Syllabus).  —  Inspectors  of 
schools  often  call  upon  scholars  to 
perform  things  that  would  puzzle  older 
heads.  For  example,  in  one  of  the 
O-imaru  town  schools  (says  the  (9«w«/'?/ 
Mail)  during  the  recent  examinations 
one  of  the  lower  standards  was  ask  2d 
to  put  the  sentence,  "  The  bird  flew 
out  of  the  window,"  into  other  words. 
Of  course  the  majority  found  this  no 
easy  task,  but  we  are  told  that  one 
small  boy  proved  himself  equal  to  the 
occasion  by  producing  the  following 
elaborate  paraphrase  :  "  The  diminu- 
tive member  of  the  beautiful  feathered 


tribe  soared  gently  and  gracefully 
through  the  aperture  constructed  in 
wall  for  the  purpose  of  admitting 
light  to  the  apartment,  and,  freed 
from  that  restraint  and  confine- 
ment which  are  foreign  to  its  nature, 
sought  again  the  delights  of  perfect 
liberty."  The  boy  passed,  and  the 
inspector  is  said  to  be  still  engaged 
contemj)lating  the  possibilities  of  our 
national  system  of  education,  and 
vainly  trying  to  divine  that  boy's 
future — whether  he  will  be  a  distin- 
guished doctor  of  divinity,  an  eminent 
barrister,  a  leading  politician,  a  popu- 
lar novelist,  or  only  a  poor  penny-a- 
liner  on  some  obscure  public  print. — 
The  Schoolmaster,  N.  Z 


A  Few  Points. — Don't  go  into 
your  schoolroom  in  a  defensive  atti- 
tude. Such  a  spirit  is  soon  recog- 
nized by  the  pupils,  and  acts  like  an 
invitation  to  resistance  and  insubordi- 
nation. Don't  talk  too  much  Don't 
speak  too  loud.  Don't  brood  over 
mistakes  ;  such  brooding  exhausts  the 
the  strength  that  might  be  used  for 
new  efforts.  Some  one  has  well  said, 
"  Those  who  never  make  a  mistake 
never  make  anything."  And  another 
has  said,  "  All  the  men  who  have  done 
great  and  good  work  in  the  world  have 
made  mistakes."  Don't  then  allow 
your  mistakes  to  become  your  victors  ; 
instead,  make  them  your  teachers. 
Don't  worry.  Do  the  best  you  can  ; 
the  very  fact  that  results  are  not  al- 
ways what  you  desire  is  in  your  favour, 
showing  that  )ou  are  a  progressive 
teacher  with  high  ideals  before  you. 
A  member  of  a  certain  school  com- 
mittee once  said,  "  I  desire  no  teacher 
who  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  her 
work." — The  Popular  Educator. 


The  only  worthy  end  of  all  Itarning,  of 
all  life,  in  fact,  is  that  human  beings  should 
love  one  another  better. — George  Eliot. 


Look  on  other  lives  besides  our  own  ; 
see  what  their  troubles  are,  and  how  they 
are  borne. — George  Eliot. 
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Direct  Cable  Connection  for 
Canada.  —  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Telegraph  Company  has  just 
completed  the  line  between  Montreal 
and  Canso,  N.S.,  where  a  direct  con- 
nection is  made  with  the  main  Atlan- 
tic cables  of  the  Commercial  Cable 
Company.  By  this  means  the  C.P.R. 
get  a  direct  cable  connection  through- 
out Canadian  territory. 


Africa. — The  railroads  of  Africa 
are  becoming  quite  a  factor  in  its 
civilization  and  development.  The 
Portuguese  are  now  constructing  a 
railroad  in  the  province  of-  Angola, 
from  Loanda  to  Ambacca,  a  distance 
of  250  miles.  The  work  is  progres- 
sing rapidly.  Several  locomotives 
and  cars  have  already  arrived.  A 
railroad  is  also  planned  to  go  around 
the  Congo  Falls,  on  the  south  side, 
some  distance  from  the  river,  where 
the  ravines  and  mountain  gorges  are 
not  so  difficult  of  passing  as  near  the 
river. — Missionary  Review. 


There  are  now  ten  cables  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  their  location  and 
condition  is  about  as  well  known  by 
those  who  have  to  do  with  them  as 
thougli  they  were  exposed  to  view  for 
the  entire  distance.  It  has  been  said 
of  Captain  Trott,  the  well-known 
cable  fisherman,  that  he  knows  the 
mountains  and  valleys,  lanes  and 
avenues  of  the  ocean  as  well  as  the 
cabman  knows  the  streets  of  London. 
Crossing  the  Atlantic  on  one  occa- 
sion with  his  repair  steamer,  and  re- 
alizing that  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  spot  where  a  stretch  of  cable 
had  been  lost  by  another  company's 
steamer  some  time  previous,  the  cap- 
tain set  to  work,  picked  up  the  cable 
within  an  hour  or  two,  and  delivered 
it  to  its  owners  on  his  arrival  in  port. 
There  are  now  throughout  the  world 


over  116,000  miles  of  submarine  cab- 
les. Everything  is  said  to  have  its 
parasite,  and  the  cable  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  is  no  exception.  Cables 
have  been  taken  up  from  a  depth  of 
a  mile  and  a  half  with  the  hemp 
covering  badly  eaten  away,  and  at  a 
depth  ot  over  half  a  mile  strong  cur- 
rents of  the  ocean  have  rasped  the 
armoured  wires  on  the  rocky  bottom. 
Experience  has  not  yet  determined 
the  full  lasting  qualities  of  electric 
cables.  Specimens  have  been  taken 
up  which  show  no  signs  of  deteriora- 
tion after  having  been  in  the  water 
for  more  than  thirty-five  years.  Water, 
and  especially  salt  water,  seems  to  be 
a  preserver  of  insulating  compounds. 


Freeing  the  Danube. — The 
Minister  of  Public  Works  in  Hungary 
touched  off  recently  the  first  of  the 
mines  which  are  to  blow  up  the  fam- 
ous Iron  Gates  of  the  Danube.  That 
bar,  formed  by  rocks,  almost  showing 
their  heads  in  summer,  but  well  hid- 
den during  autumn  and  winter  under 
a  torrent  of  foaming  water,  has  formed 
a  real  cataract.  Merchandise  and 
passengers  coming  from  or  going  to 
the  Black  Sea  had  to  be  transferred 
to  lighters,  dragged  along  close  to  the 
banks,  and  a  few  miles  below  or 
above  the  Gates  they  were  again  put 
on  board  the  Danubian  steamers. 
Such  an  obstacle  has  always  prevented 
the  Danube  from  playing  its  part  as  a 
great  commercial  artery.  It  formed, 
indeed,  two  rivers,  one  without  any 
issue,  the  other  flowing  by  many 
mouths  into  the  Black  Sea.  The 
Romans,  despairing  of  breaking  that 
obstacle,  w-ire  compelled  to  turn  it 
by  building  a  military  road  around  it. 
But  dynamite  has  made  easy  a  task 
which  they  cjuld  not  accomplish; 
and  within  a  few  months  steamers 
will  be  able  to  go  from  Vienna  to  the 
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sea  without  breaking  bulk,  while  the 
Danubian  boats  will  easily  steam  from 
the  lower  Danube  to  the  heart  of 
Austria.  It  will  be  hard  to  overesti- 
mate the  political  and  commercial 
importance  of  this  triumph  over  the 
natural  difficulties  which  liave  so  long 
hindered  traffic  on  this  great  European 
waierw  IV. 


Across  the    Isthmus. — The    Ni- 
caragua Canal  will   be  170  miles  long 
from  ocean  to  ocean.     There  will  be 
16   miles   of  excavation   on    the  east 
side,  11^  miles  on   the  vvest,   \    mile 
for  six  locks,  making  a  total  of  28 
miles.     Free  navigation  will   be  had 
in  the  San  Juan  River  for  64^  miles, 
and  in  Lake  Nicaragua  for  56|-  miles.   I 
There  will   be  space    for  vessels    to  j 
pass  each  other  in  opposite  directions 
in  all    parts  except  in    the   rock   cut- 
tings.    The   time  of  passage   is  esti- 
mated  at    28    hours.     The   saving  in   \ 
distance    effected   by   the   canal,   not  ' 


only  for  all  A'uerican  ports  but  for 
European  and  Asiatic  as  well,  will  be 
great,  the  route  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  being  shortened  by 
4,760  miles,  and  that  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Liverpool  by  7,508  miles. 
Meantime  the  Tehuantepec  railway, 
spanning  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuante- 
pec from  Coatzacoalcos  on  the  Mexi- 
can Gulf  to  Sihna  Cruz  on  the  Pacific, 
and  having  the  same  object  as  the 
Nicaragua  Canal,  is  being  rapidly 
built.  The  road  is  207  miles  in 
length,  sixty-seven  miles  of  which 
have  alieady  been  constructed  by  an 
American  company  and  purchased 
by  the  Mexican  Government,  and  the 
remainder  of  which,  it  is  said,  will  be 
completed  within  eighteen  months. 
These  two  routes,  one  water  and  the 
other  rail,  will  furnish  commerce  all 
the  facilities  it  requires,  draw  the 
wealth  of  the  Pacific  ports  to  the 
great  centres  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
and  stimulate  and  develop  trade  and 
industry  in  all  directions. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


"  Divide  the  Living  Child  in 
Two." — Let  there  be  a  division  of 
labour,  siy  vve  L-?t  the  school  im- 
part knowledge  and  train  the  pupil  to 
think;  let  the  church  attend  to  mor- 
als and  religious  instruction. —  The 
Chronicle  and  News  (Kingston). 


a  party  Government  cannot  always  do 
what  is  best  in  the  public  interest. 
If  the  principle  of  political  control  is 
a  hurtful  one,  as  applied  to  a  univer- 
sity, it  is  a  hundredfold  more  so  in 
the  case  of  the  public  schools. —  The 
Manitoba  Free  Press  (Winnipeg). 


The  Ideal  Community.  — "  In 
the  ideal  community,  holiness  to  the 
Lord  will  be  written  on  school  and 
college,  on  commerce,  on  mines  and 
manufactures,  on  everything  where 
man  labours  and  learns,  where  habits 
are  formed  and  character  is  devel- 
oped."—  The  Rrc'.  Principal  Grant  of 
Queen's. 

Political  Control.  —  With  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  a  Minis- 
ter of  Education  who  is  a  member  of 


Support  the  Teacher. — Teach- 
ers sometimes  make  mistakes  in  deal- 
ing with  the  pupils,  but  in  the  major 
number  of  instances  the  suspended 
scholar  is  in  the  wrong,  and  deserves 
no  sympathy  from  home.  If  he  gets 
it,  so  much  the  worse  for  himself 
when  he  comes  to  leave  school  and 
rnix  with  the  world. —  Western  Ad- 
vertiser (London). 


True    Education. — "The  object 
of  true  education,"   Mr.  Ruskin  says, 
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"  is  not  merely  to  make  people  do 
the  right  things,  but  enjoy  the  right 
things — not  merely  industrious,  but 
to  love  industry  ;  not  merely  learned, 
but  to  love  knowledge ;  not  merely 
pure,  but  to  love  purity  ;  not  merely 
just,  but  to  hunger  and  thirst  after 
justice."  

What  We  Can  Do.  —  A  good 
teacher  puts  the  learner  on  the  right 
track,  tells  him  the  proper  books  to 
read,  keeps  him  from  aimless  wander- 
ings, suggests  the  next  step  at  the 
right  moment,  elucidates  difficulties 
where  explanation  is  most  needed, 
and  communicates  a  love  for  know- 
ledge. The  last-mentioned  service  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  important.  Hence 
tlje  desirabiHty  of  having  teachers  who 
are  a  long  way  in  advance  of  their 
pupils  and  capable  of  commanding 
their  respect. — The  Bishop  of  London. 


Educational  Drawbacks. — An 
American  paper  prints  a  number  of 
selections  from  a  grammar  in  use  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  United 
States,  which  are  calculated  to  show 
very  strikingly  the  painful  extent  to 
which  the  cramming  system  is  carried. 
We  have  it  in  Canada  quite  as  bad 
as  it  is  across  the  line.  A  glance  at 
the  curriculum  of  the  advanced  clas- 
ses reveals  the  fact  that  more  than 
twenty  different  studies  are  supposed 
to  be  undertaken,  and  knowing  the 
high  pressure  under  which  our  schools 
are  conducted,  it  will  be  seen  that 
great  danger  to  the  health  of  the  pu- 
pils exists.  If  it  could  be  shown 
that  any  particular  pains  were  taken 
to  promote  the  bodily  vigour  of  the 
pupil  while    making  such  exhaustive 


drains  on  his  nerve  forces,  there 
would  be  little  room  for  finding  fault. 
Nothing  of  that  kind,  however,  can 
be  shown.  The  hours  of  school  are 
closely  taken  up  with  class  exercises 
on  the  competitive  plan,  stimulating 
each  pupil  to  his  best  efforts,  and  a 
long  series  of  home  studies  robs  him 
of  the  time  which  nature  demands 
should  be  spent  in  recreative  amuse- 
ment. A  fundamental  law  of  nature 
is  thus  grossly  violated.  The  mind 
is  developed  at  the  expense  of  bodily 
vigour,  and  the  cruel  result  is  a  young 
man  with  abnormal  brain  power  and 
a  constitution  incapable  of  supporting 
it.  If  eminent  physicians  are  to  be 
listened  to  on  this  subject,  they  will 
be  found  to  be  a  unit  in  condemning 
the  present  system  of  educating  child- 
ren in  our  public  schools.  The  chief 
defect  lies  in  the  attempt  to  overload 
the  young  mind,  without  any  regard 
whatever  for  the  physical  conditions 
which  are  essential  to  the  support  of 
that  mind.  The  case  in  point  of  the 
American  grammar  is  but  a  single  in- 
stance where  a  study  which  children 
are  wholly  unable  to  grasp,  except  to 
the  most  superficial  extent,  is  imposed 
upon  them  by  a  stern  process  of 
memorizing.  The  result  of  this  is 
bad,  and  only  bad.  It  is  not  defended 
by  the  best  teachers  in  the  land,  and 
yet  it  is  continued  because  popular 
attention  to  the  evil  has  not  been 
sufficiently  aroused.  Quantity  is  the 
basis  of  our  present  educational  sys- 
tem, as  any  one  will  find  who  looks 
into  it.  The  trouble  is  that  we  have 
come  to  admire  the  opportunities  for 
education  in  Canada  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  shut  out  criticism  of  the 
methods  pursued.  —  The  Free  Press 
(London). 


But  welcome,  be  it  new  or  old, 

T  le  f;ift  which  makes  the  day  more  bright, 
Anrl  paints  u|ion  the  ground  of  cold 

And  darkness,  warmth  and  light. 


Who  hath  not  learned,  in  hours  of  faith, 
The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown, 

That  Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death, 
And  love  can  never  lose  its  own. 

—John  y.   Whiftier. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Happy  New  Year  to  all  the  readers 
of  The  Monthly.  Our  wishes  to 
the  supporters  of  our  magazine  are 
expressed  in  the  following  lines  : — 

STRENGTH.* 

He  will  give  strength  :  when  thine  is  failing 

fast, 
He  shall  sustain  thee  on  the  toilsome  way  : 
Till  the  long  wilderness  be  overpast, 
Thou  shalt   "go  forward  "  ever  day  by  day. 
His  hand  shall  hold  thee  up,  shall  lead  iheeon, 
Till  the  good  fight  be  won  ! 

We  commend  to  our  readers  the 
paper  by  Professor  Cappon  of  Queen's 
University,  Kingston,  read  by  him 
last  month  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association.  It 
will  prove  helpful  to  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish in  all  classes  of  schools. 


We  congratulate  Queen's  on  its 
jubilee  ;  on  the  strength  and  efificiency 
of  its  staff  and  management  : 

Yet  I  doubt  not  thro'  the  ages  one  increasing 

purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen'd  with 

the  process  of  t  le  suns. 


ROBERT  BROWNING. 

ONE  of  the  two  great  English  poets 
of  the  present  day  has  passed 
away.  Perhaps  never  has  any  poet 
had  such  enthusiastic  advocates,  such 
determined  detractors,  but  not  even 
the  latter  denied  his  possession  of 
great  intellectual  power.  His  position 
in  English  poetry  is  remarkable;  in 
the  works  of  almost  every  other  poet 
there  can  be  traced  the  influence  of 
a  kindred  writer;  not  so  with  Brown- 
ing, he  stands  alone.  The  wide  range 
of  his  work  is  also  remarkable  ;  what 
can  be  more  melodious  or  more  easily 
understood  than  "  Hoine  Thoughts 
from  Abroad?"  while  on  the  other 
hand,  one  has  long  been  weary  of  the 
varied  joke  on  Browning's  obscurity. 
The  poet  was  born  in   181 2,  his  first 


work  was  published  when  he  was 
twenty-one,  in  1846  he  inarried  Eliza- 
beth Barrett,  England's  greatest  poet- 
ess, who  died  in  i86r,  and  on  the 
1 2th  of  December  last  Robert  Brown- 
ing died  in  Venice.  It  is  now  thought 
that  the  works  on  which  his  fame  will 
rest  are  Dramatic  Lyrics,  "Christmas 
Eve  and  Easter  Day,"  and  "  The 
Ring  and  the  Book." 


OUTLOOK 

UPON  a  recent  occasion  the  Min 
ister  of  Education  stated  that 
there  are  17,000  pupils  attending  the 
High  Schools  of  Ontario.  Of  this 
number  8,000  are  in  training  for  the 
teaching  profession,  and  of  those  who 
left  these  schools  last  year  less  than  a 
thousand  returned  to  the  farm. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  of  all 
grades  in  Ontario  is  7,500,  and  the 
annual  loss  by  leaving  the  work  of 
teaching  for  various  reasons  is  less 
than  1,100.  Far  too  large  a  number  ; 
but  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  army 
of  good  young  men  and  women  who 
are  preparing  for  the  profession  of 
teaching  ? 

The  facts  in  this  case  are  these  : 
There  are  116  High  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes  actively  engaged 
in  preparing  pupils  to  pass  the  non- 
professional examinations  of  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  teachers'  certificates. 
The  attendance  at  these  schools  is 
annually  becoming  larger,  and  owing 
to  the  increased  efficiency  of  these 
schools  and  the  larger  attendance,  the 
number  who  pass  the  requisite  stand- 
ard for  teachers'  certificates  is  corres- 
pondingly larger.  The  competition 
for  position  as  teacher  is  very  keen, 
so  much  so  that  the  teachers  of  ex- 
perience and  power  are  being  driven 
out  from  their  life  work,  for  they  can- 
not live  upon  the  miserable  pittance 
which  is  offered  to  them  by  trustees 
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who  are  naturally  anxious  to  keep 
down  the  taxes.  The  result  is  a  per- 
petual change.  The  pupils  of  the 
secondary  schools  and  the  better  class 
of  the  public  schools,  pass  at  ages 
between  fifteen  and  iweniy.  Their 
first  ambition  is  to  enter  thi  ranks  of 
the  teich'ng  profession  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  They  do  this  by 
attending  a  Model  Sciiool  for  three  or 
f.iur  months,  and  then  obtain  situa- 
tions by  under-bidding  some  other 
teacher,  and  begin  work  at  a  salary  of 
$200  or  $300  a  year.  A  fresh  lot 
seek  admission,  year  by  year,  to  the 
profession  which  requires  the  ablest 
and  most  mature  mmds  lo  perform 
with  some  degree  of  satisfaction,  at 
least,  the  duties  thereof.  Many,  very 
many  of  those  who  begin  teaching 
have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  re- 
niainini;  in  the  schools  for  more  than 


two  or  three  years,  but  they  crowd  out 
those  who  would  remain,  and  by  ex- 
perience and  improvement  in  scholar- 
ship prepare  themselves  to  become 
efficient  public  servants.  Besides  all 
this,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
annually  the  Minister  of  Education 
issues  a  large  nu  nber  of  permits,  for 
various  reasons,  to  persons  unajle  to 
pass  the  regular  examination  or  whose 
certificate  has  expired  by  fluxion  of 
time.  We  believe  that  more  permit^s 
have  been  given  by  the  Mini'^ter  in 
1889  than  in  1888.  The  results  are  : 
(i)  Third  class  certificates  (including 
permits)  are  increasing ;  (2)  More 
than  half  of  the  teachers  are  less  than 
twenty  years  old ;  (3)  Salaries  are 
being  reduced  ;  (4)  Teachers  of  abil- 
ity, power  and  experience  are  leav- 
ing the  profession.  What  are  the 
remedies  ? 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


(.:  L  A  S  S  -  R  O  O  M  . 

EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT,    ON  T. 

DECEMBER   EXA.MINATIONS.  1889. 

High  School  Entranct. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Examiners  :     Thomas  Psarce,  J.   E.  Hodg- 
son, M.A. 

Note. — Only  six  questions  are  to  be  at- 
tempted. A  miximum  of  five  maiks  may  be 
added  f>  r  neatness. 

1.  A  fruit  merchant  bought  a  quantity  of 
apples  for  $144  ;  he  sold  half  of  them  for 
$82.80,  thereby  gaining  12  cents  per  bushel 
on  what  he  sold.  What  did  the  apples  cost 
him  per  bushel?     [17]  /4w.f.  80  cts. 

2.  Find  the  interest  on  $84.25  from  April 
l6tli,  1888,  to  November  4ih,  1889,  at  7  per 
cen'.  per  annum.      (Yfar  =  365   days.)     [17] 

Ans.  $9.16. 
3    A  pint  contains  9000  grains  of  barley 
and  each  grain  is  one-third  of  an  inch  long. 
H'lW  far  would  the  grains  in  17  bush.  3  pks. 


I  qt.  I  pt.  reach  if  placed  one  after  another  ? 
[17]  Am.  95';83>^  yds. 

4.  An  orchard  is  24%  rods  long  and  isX 
rods  wide.  At  i^  cents  per  cubic  foot  what 
will  it  cost  to  dig  a  ditch  around  it  3  ft.  9  in. 
wide  and  4  ft.  deep  ?      [17] 

Aus.   $349-71  >^ 

5.  A  sold  a  town  lot  to  B  and  gained  I2_^ 
per  cent.  B  sold  it  to  C  for  $306  and  lost 
15  per  cent.  How  much  did  the  lot  cost  A  ? 
[171  ^«.r.  $320. 

6.  \<\  a  room  26  ft.  6  in.  long,  16  ft.  8  in. 
wide,  and  12  ft.  3  in.  hi^h,  there  are  three 
windows  each  ^%  feet  high  and  3  ft.  wide, 
and  two  doors  each  7  ft.  high  and  y/2  ft. 
wide.  The  base-board  is  9  in.  wide.  How 
much  paper,  y^  '^i  2.  yard  wide,  will  be  re- 
quired to  cover  the  walls  and    ceiling?     [17] 

Ans.  I70|g  yds. 

7.  A  farmer  sells  to  a  merchant  3015  lbs. 
of  hay  at  $16  per  ton,  and  takes  in  payment 
6  lbs.  of  tea  at  So  cents  per  lb.;  22^^  lbs.  of 
coffee  at  26  cents  per  lb.;  33  lbs.  of  sugar  at 
12  lb.  for  a  dollar  ;  32J  lbs.  of  raisins  at  18^ 
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cts.  per  lb  ;  14  lb.  13  oz.  of  bacon  .i'  16  cts. 
per  lb.;  and  tlie  balance  in  cash.  How  much 
cash  does  the  farmer  receive?      '\\f\ 

Ans.  $2.20. 

8.  Brown  purchased  j',  of  a  mill  property 
for  $4064.55,  and  Smith  purchased  /,  of  the 
same  property  at  a  rate  5  per  cent,  higher. 
What  did  Smith's  part  cost  him,  and  what 
fraction  of  the  property  remains  unsold  ? 
I  17]  .4 ;/j.  $4076.16.      %\\. 

9.  My  farm  contains  exactly  184  ac  76 sq. 
id-  24i  ?q.  yd.  There  are  3.85  ac  in  garden 
and  orchard  ;  y.  147  ac.  of  green  crop  ;  76.9 
ac  of  grain  :  23.608  ac.  of  meadow  ;  34  ac. 
of  pasture  ;  and  the  remainder  is  uncleared 
bush.  What  per  cent,  of  my  farm  is  un- 
cleared ?     [17J  20.04. 

10.  Write  down  the  following  statement  of 
six  weeks'  cash  receipts  ;  add  the  amounts 
vertically  and  horizontally,  and  prove  the 
correctness  of  the  work  by  adding  your 
results  :— 


!  Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed.j  Thu. 

Fri.   1   .Sat. 

Tot'I 

I. St. 

2nd. 

4th. 
5th. 
^th. 

.$95.65 
71-58 
5S.47 
69.29 
45-81 
63.42 

•889.24 
65-41 
57-99 
80.07 

93-56 
77.6S 

.S50.79 
67.^4 
50.(10 
91.87 
82.54 
79-18 

878-04 
62.49 
71. oS 
93-74 
57-76 
86.60 

*  59-37  *9S-i6 
67.02    51. 4^ 
S2.91    76.89 
<^i-2,(>\  90-21 
72.12    67.90 
S7-3i|  82.75 

Tot. 

No  marks  will  be  allowed  for  this  question 
unless  all  the  work  is  correctly  done. 

LITERATURE. 

Note. — A  maximum  of    five  marks  may 
be  allowed  for  neatness. 
I. 
Children,  dear,  was  it  yesterday 
(^Call  yet  once  3)  that  she  went  away  ? 
Once  she  ^ate  l    with  you  and  me, 
On  a  red  gold  3  throne  in  the  heart  of  the  sea  2 . 
And  the  youngest  sate  on  her  knee. 
She  combed  its  bright  hair,  and  she  tended 

it  well, 
When  down  swung  2  the  sound  of  a  far-oflf 

bell. 
She  sighedi  she  looked   up  through  the  clear 

green  sea, 
She  said  :     "  I  must  go,  for  my  kingsfolk  i 

pray 
In  the  little  gray  church  on  the  shore  to  day. 
'Twill  be  Easter-time  in  the  world  4 — ah  me  ! 
And  I  lose  my  poor  soul,  Merman,  here  with 

thee." 
I  said  :     "Go  up,  dear  heart,  through  the 

waves, 


Say  thy  prayer,  and  come  back  to  the  kind 

sea -caves"  2. 
She  smiled,  she  went  up  through  the  surf  2 

in  the  bay. 
Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday  '' 
(i)  Explain  the  italicized  portions. 

(2)  To  whom  does  "  she  "  refer  '■:     [2] 

(3)  Why  does  she  say  : 

"And  I  lose  my  poor  soul.  Merman, 
here  with  thee.  "     [3] 

(4)  "She  sighed,''  "  She  smikd."  Ac- 
count for  these  actions.      [3J      [3] 

(5)  What  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Mer- 
man is  implied  by  the  first  two  lines  and  the 
last  line  ?      [3 

(6)  Oive  a  brief  outline  of  the  lesson  from 
which  this  extract  is  taken,  and  show  the 
propriety  of  the  title  that  is  attached  to  it.  [  1 5] 

II. 

Scrooge  was  better  than  his  word.  {2] 
He  did  it  all  and  infinitely  [i  mote;  and 
to  Tiny  Tim,  a  weakly,  delicate  child  of 
Bob  Cralchit's,  he  was  a  second  father.  [2] 
He  became  as  good  a  friend,  as  good  a 
master,  as  good  a  man,  as  the  good  old  city 
knew,  or  any  other  good  old  city,  town  or 
borough  [i]  in  the  good  old  world.  [2]  Some 
people  laughed  to  see  the  alteration  [i]  in 
him,  but  he  let  them  laugh,  and  little  heeded 
them  ;  for  he  was  wise  enough  to  know  that 
nothing  evtr  happened  on  this  globe  for  good 
at  which  some  people  did  not  have  their  /iil 
of  laughter  [2]  in  the  outset :  [i]  and  know 
ing  that  such  as  these  would  be  blind  any 
way,  he  thought  it  quite  as  well  that  they 
should  wrinkle  up  their  eyes  in  grins,  as  have 
the  malady  in  less  attractive  form.  [31  His 
own  heart  laughed;  \7,\  and  that  was  quite 
enout^h  for  him.  [ij  It  was  alwa)s  said  of 
him,  that  he  knew  how  to  keep  Christmas 
well  if  any  man  alive  possessed  the  know- 
ledge. May  that  be  truly  said  of  us,  and  all 
of  us. 

(i)  Explain  the  italicized  portions. 

(2)  "  He  did  it  [3]  all.'"  "  May  Ma^  [3] 
be  truly  said."  P2xplain  fully  what  is  meant 
by  "  it  "  and  "  that.  ' 

(3)  What  is  the  subject  of  this  para- 
graph ?  [3] 

(4)  What  moral  may  be  drawn  from  the 
lesson  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  ?    [4J 
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(5)  State,  in  your  own  worH?,  how  Scrooge 
spent  the  Christmas  Day  referred  to  in  this 
lesson.      [9] 

III. 

Quote  one  of  the  following  : 

(1)  "  The  Three  Fishers." 

(2)  The  first  thirty-two  lines  of  "  Edin- 

burgh after  Flodden." 

(3)  The  first  twenty-nine  lines  of  "The 

Forsaken  Merman."      [10] 

HISTORY. 

Examiners  :    John  Seath,  B.A.,  D.  Fother- 
ingham. 

Note. — Only  four  of  the  questions  in 
English  History  are  to  be  attempted  ;  and 
only  two  of  those  in  Canadian  History.  A 
maximum  of  five  marks  may  be  allowed  for 
neatness. 

I. — English   History. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  : 
The  Indian  Mutiny  ; 

The  chief  writers  of  the  Victorian  Era. 
[6  +  6J 

2.  What   changes    did    the    Reform  Bill 

make  ?  What  other  reforms  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  William  IV  ? 
[8  +  4] 

3.  Sketch  the  part  England  took  in  the 
struggle  against  Napoleon.      [12] 

4.  Give  as  full  an  account  as  you  can  of 
the  careers  of  any  three  of  the  following : 
Washington,  Fox,  Burke,  Pitt  (the  elder) 
and  Gladstone.     [4x3=12] 

5.  Explain  why  Henry  Vill,  Edward  IV, 
Simon  de  Montfjrt,  and  the  Battle  of  Bos- 
worth  Field  are  important  in  the  history  of 
the  English  people.      [3  x  4=  12] 

6.  Write  explanatory  notes  upon  any  three 
of  the  following :  The  Witenagemot  ;  The 
Statute  of  Prsemunite ;  The  Petition  of 
Right ;  The  Act  of  Settlement.     [4  x  3=12] 

II. — Ca  nadian  History, 

1.  Make  a  summary  of  the  services  ren- 
dered to  Canada  by  Champlain,  La  Salle, 
and  Wolfe.      [14J 

2.  Write  explanatory  notes  upon  : 

The  Quebec  Act  ;  United  Empire 
Royalists  ;  The  Constitutional  Act. 
L14] 


3.  What  important  events  occurred  in 
Canada  duiing  the  administration  of  Lord 
Elgin,  and  why  are  they  important?      [14] 

4.  In  whom  is  the  sovereign  power  in 
Canada  vested?  Of  whom  does  the  Dominion 
Parliament  consist?  How  aie  the  laws 
made  in  the  Dominion  Par. lament?  [4 -1-4-)- 6] 

ENGLISH    GR.\MMAR. 

Note. — All  candidates  will  take  questions 
I,  2,  and  3,  and  any  two  of  the  remaining 
four.  A  maximum  of  five  marks  may  be 
allowed  for  neatness. 

1.  Classify,  as  far  as  possible,  the  words 
in  the  following  extract,  as  (i)  names,  (2) 
words  that  take  the  place  of  names,  (3)  words 
that  assert  (or  state),  (4)  words  that  modify 
(or  qualify),  and  (5)  words  that  connect  : 

"O  Lady  Clare,  you  shame  your  worth  1 

Why  come  you  dressed  like  a  village  maid, 

That  are  the  flower  of  the  earth  ?"    [22] 

2.  In  this  year,  Swift's  relations  with. 
Steele  grew  strained.  Swift  declares  that  the 
latter  was  the  worst  company  in  the  world 
till  he  had  a  bottle  oi  wine  ?«  his  head. 

(i)  Classify  and  give  the  relation  of  the 
clauses.     [8] 

(2)  Analyze  fully  the  first  sentence.     [6] 

(3)  Parse  the  italicized  words.  [3x8  =  24] 

3.  Correct  the  errors  in  any  four,  and  not 
more  than  four,  of  the  following  sentences  : 

(i)  Hoping  to  see  John  and  you  tomor- 
row, believe  me,  yours  truly, 
James  Thompson. 

(2)  If  he  does  this,  I  will  be  forced  to 

lay  down. 

(3)  Have  you  ate  your  tea  as  quick  as 

him  ? 

(4)  Corn  has  rose  three  cents  a  bushel 

yesterday. 

(5)  When  a  person  looks  like  that,  they 

hadn't  ought  to  talk  so. 

(6)  The  sailors,  them  we  saw  at  New 

Haven,  came  right  back  again, 
though  they  done  nothing  wrong. 
[4x4=16] 

4.  Form  sentences  to  shew  that  each  of 
the  following  may  be  used  with  the  value  of 
different  parts  of  speech,  and  name  in  each 
case  the  part  of  speech  : 

on  the  road,  carrying  a  load,  where  he 
goes.      [4x3=12] 
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5.  In  the  following  list  classify  the  words 
that  may  be  used  as  adjectives  : 

our,  six,  f[reat,  the,  what,   first,  many, 

adjecthe,  led,  hurrying,  most,  stone. 

[12] 

(6)  Explain    the    meanings    of    Number, 

Person,  Government,  and  Agreement ;  giving 

as  many  examples  of  each,  as  possible,  from 

the  following : 

fames  and  [  saw  her  on  this  road-side. 
[3x4=12] 
7.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  term  Syn- 
tax,   and   state   the  Syntax  of   each    of  the 
italicized  words  in  the  following  sentence  : 

There,   where   a  few  torn  shrubs  the 

place  disclose. 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion 
rose.     [2x6=12] 

DICTATION. 

Note. — The  Presiding  Examiner  shall 
read  the  passage  three  times — the  first  lime, 
to  enable  the  candidate  to  collect  the  sense  ; 
the  second,  slowly,  to  enable  the  candidate  to 
write  the  words  ;  and  the  third,  for  review. 

Fourth  Reader,  page  189. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    TORONTO. 

Junior  Matriculation,  1889. 

chemistry — arts,  pass;  medicine, 

HONORS. 

Examiner:  Anthony  McGill,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

Note.  —  Candidates  for  Honours  and 
Scholarships  will  take  all  the  questions. 
Other  candidates  will  take  the  first  three, 
and  any  two  of  the  remainder. 

1.  Combustion  is  merely  a  case  of  chemi- 
cal combination.  How  would  you  show 
experimentally  that  in  the  case  of  two  gases, 
A  and  B,  mutually  combustible,  it  is  as  true 
that  A  burns  in  B,  as  that  B  burns  in  A  ? 
Give  specific  names  to  the  gases  chosen  in 
illustration  of  your  answer,  and  diagrams  of 
the  apparatus  you  have  employed,  or  seen 
employed. 

2.  (a)  Describe  a  mode  of  preparing  each 
of  the  oxides  of  carbon,  with  diagrams  of 
apparatus  needed. 

{b)  Calculate  the  weight  of  materials  re- 
quired to  produce  10  litres  of  each  gas. 

3.  Ten  grams  of  sand,  10  grams  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  and  10  grams  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
are  thoroughly  shaken  together  with  one  litre 


of  water.     How  would  you  effect  the  separa- 
tion of  the  ingredients  ? 

4.  Define  Specific  Heat,  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  any  work  you  have  done  in  deter- 
mining the  specific  heat  of  a  solid  ;  with 
diagrams  of  the  apparatus  used. 

5.  What  would  you  expect  to  happen  in 
each  of  the  following  cases  ?  Give  equa- 
tions : 

(a)  Barium  dioxide  is  boiled  with  hydro- 
chloric acid. 
j        {b)  Solutions  of  ammonium  chloride  and 
silver   nitrate   are   mixed.      The  solution  is 
filtered  clear  from  any  precipitate,  and  evapo- 
rated to  dryness.    The  dry  residue  is  strongly 
heated. 
i        (c)  Calcium  chloride  in  solution  is  mixed 
i    with  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate.     The 
precipitate  is  dried,  and  strongly  heated  in  a 
crucible. 

6.  What  are  the  various  impuiities  that 
exist  in  natural  waters?  Describe  modes  by 
which  their  presence  in  a  particular  sample 
may  be  determined,  and  how  water  contain- 
ing them  may  be  made  pure. 

botany — PASS. 
Examiner  :  J.  J.  Mackenzie,  B.A. 
Note. — Six  questions  constitute  a  full 
paper.  No  more  are  to  be  answered.  All 
candidates  must  take  questions  I,  2  and  3. 
Candidates  for  Honours  must  take  questions 
marked   * 

*I.  Give  an  accurate  description  of  the 
plant  submitted. 

*  2.  Refer  it  to  its  proper  position  amongst 
Phanerograms,  and  mention  several  allied 
Canadian  species. 

*  3.  Illustrate  fully  by  drawings  the  struc- 
ture of  the  ovary  in  the  plant  before  you. 

*  4.  What  do  we  understand  by  dioecious 
flowers.     Mention  some  Canadian  examples. 

*  5.  Give  an  account  of  the  different  meth- 
ods of  distributing  the  seed,  illustrating  your 
example>s  from  the  Geraniiceae,  Compositae 
and  Borraginaceae. 

'  6.  Give  an  account  of  the  peculiar  char- 
acters belonging  to  Saprophytic  and  Para- 
sitic plants,  and  mention  some  Canadian 
examples  of  each. 

7.  Define  the  following  terms:  culma, 
stolon,  rhizome,  tendril,  prickle  and  spur. 
Give  example  of  plants  where  they  occur. 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE 


The  holiday  issue  of  the  Overland  con- 
tains a  number  of  illustrations,  and  is  a  good 
average  number  The  verse  is  especially 
good. 

A  SONNET  by  one  of  our  Canadian  poets, 
Prof.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  of  King's  Col- 
lege University,  is  to  appear  in  the  January 
Century. 

Among  the  Christmas  nutnbers  we  have 
received,  none  has  been  more  pleasing  than 
the  Saturday  Night.  The  contents  are  truly 
Canadian,  the  illustrations  admirable,  and 
the  matter  well  chosen. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Canadian 
Advance  promises  its  readers  good  things  for 
1890.  Among  others,  articles  on  "The 
Jews  in  Canada,"  "  The  Growth  of  the  Pro- 
vinces," "Open  Letters  to  Editors,'  etc., 
will  appear. 

The  Nursing  Record,  we  are  glad  to  see, 
is  already  enjoying  the  success  which  The 
Monthly  predicted  for  ii .  An  American  edi- 
tion is  now  issued  and  the  general  contents, 
with  some  trifling  exceptions,  must  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable  to  its  professional  readers. 

The  November  Classical  Revieiv  (Ameri- 
can edition  :  Ginn  &  Co.)  is  contributed  to 
by  Mr.  A.  Sidgwick,  Mr.  H.  F.  Tozer,  and 
other  well-known  classical  teachers.  Among 
the  articles  may  be  mentioned  one  on  "The 
Early  History  of  the  Delian  League,"  and 
another  entitled  "Grammatical  Gender." 
The  book  reviews  (signed)  are  an  important 
part  of  the  magazine.  Mr.  Lewis  Campbell 
contributes  "Greek  verses." 

Recent  nunnbers  of  the  London  Illustrated 
News  contain  numerous  pictures  relative  to 
the  Stanley  expeditions.  In  the  issue  of 
Dec.  21  we  find  a  full  page  portrait  of  Tippoo 
Tib.  There  is  a  portrait  and  sketch  of  the 
special  artist  in  America,  Mr.  Wright,  also  a 
map  showing  the  claims  of  Portugal  in  Africa. 
Amusing  sketches  are  given  of  people  who 
read  wills.  Brazil  is  not  forgotten,  and  the 
usual  departments  are  well  maintained. 

The  Dominion  Illustrated  has  recently 
given  views  in  Brantford,  St.   Thomas,  and 


St.  John,  N.B.  The  series  of  "  Canadian 
Industries  "  is  continued,  also  a  story  of 
1837,  by  Mrs.  Curz on.  A  credit  to  the  Do- 
minion, and  a  paper  which  every  patriotic 
Canadian  should  support,  we  have  pleasure 
in  recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  There  are  few  teachers  who  could 
not  often  use  portraits  of  public  men  and 
other  pictures  with  advantage,  in  their 
classes. 

Science  continues  to  give  every  week  the 
latest  notes  and  news  of  scientific  matters. 
During  the  past  year  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion has,  very  properly,  been  devoted  to 
electricity.  The  value  of  this  paper  lies 
chiefly  in  its  carefully-written,  brief  editorial 
and  other  notes  on  matters  o^  health,  scien- 
tific interest  and  discovery.  For  instance, 
the  number  for  December  13th  contains 
some  fifty  different  items  of  this  kind,  almost 
all  of  which  are  worth  reading. 

The  December  Forum  is  a  strong  number. 
It  contains  ten  essays  :  the  first  on  a  social 
question,  the  next  political,  then  an  educa- 
tional one,  in  which  a  Catholic  Bisnop  ex 
plains  why  the  Catholics  consider  the  public 
school  system  of  the  States  unjust,  then  a 
very  intei  esting  scientific  article  on  electricity. 
The  others  may  be  classified  as  medical, 
scientific,  religious,  and  industrial.  The 
Forum  is  a  magazine,  or,  more  properly,  a 
review,  of  great  importance  One  who 
wishes  to  know  what  educated  and  intelli- 
gent people  think  can  hardly  do  without  it. 
The  December  Atlantic  is  an  especially 
good  number.  Besides  the  fiction  b/  Henry 
fames  and  others,  we  have  two  lyrics  by 
T.  B.  Aldrich,  and  a  poem  by  Edith  Whar- 
ton. There  are  several  important  articles, 
e.g.,  "December  Out  of  Doors,"  "Latin 
and  Saxon  America,  "  and  (most  nearly  con- 
cerning our  readers)  "School  Vacations," 
by  Prof.  Shaler.  The  Professor's  remarks 
upon  the  necessity  of  these,  and  on  the  dif- 
ference between  intellectual  and  physical 
activity  are  excellent.  We  do  not  quite 
agree  with  his  ideas  about  vacation  schools. 
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The  January  Lippincott  contains  a  new 
story  by  Julian  Haythorne,  which  is  thought 
to  be  the  cleverest  and  most  interesting  he  has 
written.  Two  excellent  illustrations,  one  of 
the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  story  in  a  garden, 
and  the  other  (ironiispiece)  of  the  author, 
are  given.  The  complete  story  published  in 
the  December  number  deserves  a  special 
mention.  It  is  by  Mr  Habberton,  and  is 
one  of  the  very  best  stories  recently  pub- 
lished :  the  spirt  of  the  tale  is  so  good  that 
it  is  sure  to  be  remembered.  Among  the 
articles  in  January  one  of  the  most  readable 
and  able  is  that  on   "  Newspaper  Fiction." 

Four  important  matters  will  receive  at- 
tention in  the  January  Popular  Science,  viz.: 
"Cotton  Manufacture,"  by  Mr.  Edward 
Atkinson  ;  "  Letters  on  the  Land  Question," 
by  flerbert  Spencer,  Prof.  Huxley  and  others; 
"The  Irrigation  of  And  Lands,"  in  which 
the  methods  practised  in  the  Western  Stales 
are  explained;  and  "Public  Schools  as 
Affecting  Crime  and  Vice,"  by  Benjamin 
Reece.  Mr.  Reece  gives  figures  showing 
that  crime  does  not  decrease  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  so-called  education,  and  pleads 
for  moral  education. 

The  Trinity  University  Revie^v,  the  sue 
cessor  of  Rouge  el  Noir,  issuer  a  very  pretty 
Christmas  number  this  year,  bound  in  the 
College  colours.  The  Revie^v  is  now  the 
official  organ  of  the  university,  and  is  con 
ducted  by  a  Board  of  Editors  representing 
the  Faculty,  Convocation,  Graduates  and 
Undergraduates,  both  in  Arts  and  Medicine. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Carter-Troop  is  Editor-in-Chief. 
Among  the  contributors  to  the  Christmas 
number  are  Dr.  Goldwin  .Smith,  Dr.  George 
Stewa't  of  Quebec,  Professor  Clark,  Mr. 
Mercer  Adam,  and  others.  The  ciiculation 
of  The  Review  is  over  I200,  and  it  gives  us 
pleasure  to  wish  success  to  so  well-conducted 
and  important  a  journal. 

RECEIVED  : 

The  Parts  of  Speech  :  How  to  Use  Them. 
(Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.)  Heath's  Modern 
Language  Series.  (l)  Holherg's  Wallfahrt 
in  die  Untenteli.  Edited  by  Prof.  BaSbitt, 
of  Harvard.  (2)  Hugo's  Bug  Jargal.  Ed- 
ited   by  James    B  seller,  B.A.,  of   Dulwich 


College.     (Boston  :     D.    C.    Heath    &  Co.) 
Catalogue  of  Amherst  College. 

Sermons  on  thelnter  national  Sunday  School 
Lessons  for  jSgo.  By  the  Monday  Club. 
Fifteenth  series.  Price  $1.25.  (Boston  : 
Congregational  Sunday  School  Publishing 
Society.) — Nineteen  ministers:  Rev.  Drs. 
Dunning,  Leavitt,  Twitchell,  Wright,  Foster, 
Clark,  and  others,  most  of  whom  work  in  or 
near  Boston,  have  written  the  sermons  which 
form  the  Monday  Club's  contribution  to  aid 
teachers  in  their  study  of  the  International 
Lessons.  We  know  that  many  of  our  readers 
are  engaged  in  Sunday  School  work,  and 
this  will  be  a  valuable  book  for  them,  espe- 
cially those  who  teach  Bible-classes.  Many 
good  helps  and  expositions  are  to  be  had,  but 
this  one  occupies  a  distinct  field  in  its  general 
treatment  of  the  truths  of  the  lessons,  each 
considered  as  a  whole.  The  lessons  for  1890 
are  all  from  Luke's  G  jspel,  and  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  select  any  of  the  sermons 
before  us  for  special  mention,  when  all  are 
so  good.  Perhaps  those  on  the  parables  of 
our  Lord  are  the  most  u-eful. 

Elementary  Mathematical  Tables.  By  Prof. 
McFarlane,  of  Texas  University.  (Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.) — This  work  is  comprised  in 
some  thirty-one  tables,  including  Logarithms; 
na'ural  series,  tangents,  secants,  co-secants; 
radians  ;  reciprocals  ;  squares  ;  cubes  ;  cir- 
cumference and  area  of  circles  ;  various  mul- 
tiples, annuities,  etc.,  etc.  Explanations  of 
the  tables  are  given,  and  the  work  will, 
without  doubt,  be  found  useful  and  suitable. 
It  is  designed  to  aid  in  the  teaching  of  higher 
arithmetic,  as  well  as  algebra. 

The  Cradle  of  the  Aryans.  By  Principal 
Rendall,  of  University  College,  Liverpool. 
(London:  MacMillan&  Co.,  and  New  York.) 
— Students  of  history  and  philology  espe- 
cially will  be  glad  to  note  the  appearance  of 
this  book,  which  gives  a  clear  account  of  the 
controversies  and  theories  regarding  the 
origin,  local  and  racial,  of  the  great  Aryan 
division  of  the  nations.  Principal  Rendall 
deserves  our  thanks  for  his  work.  We  hope 
it  will  help  to  advance  the  present  knowledge 
of  this  subject. 

MoffatCs  How  to  Pref'.ve  Notes  for  Lessons. 
By  T.  J.  Livesey.      Price  2s.  6d.     (London  : 
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MofFatt  &  Paige.)  —  A  carefully-prepared 
manual  that  would  be  especially  useful  to 
Model  and  Normal  School  students,  and  to 
young  teachers. 

The  \oung  Folks'  Library.  Vols.  V.,  VI. 
The  World atid  Its  People.  (Boston  :  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.)— Price  36c.  This  library  is 
intended  for  supplementary  reading  in  junior 
classes,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
Natural  History  Object  Lessons.  By  In- 
spector Rick.  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.) — The  first  part  of  this  book  gives  much 
valuable  information  about  p'ants  and  their 
products,  a'ld  animals  and  their  uses  ;  the 
second  part  contains  some  sixty-eight  model 
lessons.  The  author  is  an  Inspector  in  the 
Board  Schools  of  London,  and  the  book  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of  teachers. 

Nineteenth  Century  Authors.  By  Prof. 
Louise  Hodgkins,  of  Wellesley  College. 
(Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)— Price  $1.50. 
Notes  prepared  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of 
nineteenth  centuryauthors — eighteen  English 
and  eight  American— for  the  use  of  the 
Wellesley  students,  are  here  given.  They 
aim  at  presenting  an  outline  of  what  know- 
ledge  is  required  and  where  it  may  be  found, 
and  will  be  welcome  to  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  this  part  of  English 
Literature. 

Empirical  Psychology.  By  Prof.  Lindner, 
of  Prague  University.  Translated  by  Prof. 
De  Garmo.  (Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 
— Abstract  manuals  of  psychology  cannot 
possess  the  interest  which  books  dealing 
directly  with  the  experience  of  the  individual 
have.  Thirty  years  since  the  work  was  first 
published  in  Germany,  and  it  is  well  that  it 
is  now  easily  accessible  to  English-speaking 
students,  because  it  is  an  important  work. 

ICey  to  Algebra.  By  J.  Todhunter,  D.Sc, 
F.R.S.  Price  los.  gd.  (London:  Mac- 
Millan  &  Co.,  and  New  York.)— In  reply  to 
enquiries  made,  we  have  pleasure  in  drawing 
the  attention  of  our  correspondents  to  the 
excellent  key  to  Todhunter "s  Larger  Algebra, 
prepared  by  the  author  for  teachers  and  for 
students  working  alone.  We  need  hardly 
add  that  all  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Tod- 
hunter was  of  the  best.  I 
Longmans'  Elementary  Science  Manuals, 


Magnetism  and  Electricity.  By  A.  W.Poyser, 
M.A.  (London  andNew  York  :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.) — This  manual  takes  up  more 
fully  part  of  the  subject-matter  o^  the  "  Ele- 
mentary Physics"  in  the  same  series,  and  is 
also  a  good  text-book.  The  explanations 
given  of  the  practical  applications  of  electricity 
are  a  good  feature  of  the  book. 

Elementary  Classics.  Virgil,  Georgic  I. 
(London:  MacMillan  &  Co.,  and  New 
York.; — Another  good  text,  with  vocabulary, 
of  this  excellent  series. 

Longmans'  Elementary  Science  Manuals. 
Elementary  Physics.  By  Mark  R.  Wright. 
Price,  2s.  61.  This  is  a  useful  text-book, 
suitable  for  any  class  beginning  the  study  of 
physics.  The  subjects  treated  of  are  Heat, 
Light,  Sound,  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
The  diagrams  are  especially  good. 

English  Classics.  Shakespeare's  Twelfth 
Night.  Edited  by  K.  Deighton,  of  Agra 
College.  (London  :  MacMillan  &  Co.,  and 
New  York.) — We  have  several  times  had  the 
satisfaction  of  calling  attention  to  this  series 
of  English  classics,  and  are  glad  to  see  this 
pleasing  comedy  added  to  the  number.  The 
editor's  work  is,  as  usual,  well  done. 

Lessons  in  Botany.  By  Prof.  Weed. 
(New  York  and  Chicago  :  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.)— Prof.  Willis,  of  the  Alexander  Insti- 
tute, has  edited  this  revised  edition  of  Prof. 
Wood's  Botany,  and  incorporated  with  the 
text  the  new  matter  rendered  necessary 
by  the  progress  of  the  science.  It  is  an 
approved  text-book,  and  possesses  all  the 
advantages  that  good  print  and  illustrations 
can  afford. 

Tivelve  English  Statesmen.  Walpole.  By 
John  Morley.  (London  :  MacMillan  &  Co., 
and  NewYork.) — The  readers  of  the  "Twelve 
English  Statesmen  "  who  have  been  looking 
forward  to  Mr.  Morley 's  "  Walpole  "  will 
not  be  disappointed,  now  that  it  is  in  their 
hands.  The  narrative  of  the  life  and  times 
of  this  English  public  servant  has,  probably, 
never  been  .so  well  to'd  for  the  reading  man 
or  woman,  who,  not  a  deep  scholar,  or  a 
historical  critic,  is  yet  a  good  reader  and 
thinker.  Chapter  vi.,  "Characteristics"  is, 
perhaps,  the  best.  It  is  a  relief  to  find  that 
Walpole  did  not  say  :     "  Every  man  has  his 
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price,"  but  something  quite  different  :  "All 
these  men  have  their  price  "  (referring  to 
certain  "  patriots"). 

EnglUh  Men  of  Action.  Warren  Hastings. 
By  Sir  Alfred  Lyall.  (London  :  MacMillan 
&  Co.,  and  New  Vork.) — There  is  no  figure 
in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire  more 
striking  in  its  historical  surroundings,  or 
more  interesting  in  the  part  played  upon  the 
stage  than  Warren  Hastings.  Sir  Alfred 
Lyall's  Hastings  is  not  quite  the  Hast- 
ings of  Macaulay's  Essay.  The  genius  and 
wonderful  ability  of  the  man,  the  course 
of  the  events  of  his  life  and  the  doings  which 
have  made  his  name  famou'^,  are  faithfully 
portrayed,  and  the  whole  book  is  most  inter- 
esting in  style  as  well  as  matter.  There  are 
many  striking  phrases  and  descriptions,  as, 
for  instance,  where  Hastings  is  compared  to 
the  sons  of  Zeruiah.  A  portrait  is  given  and 
an  excellent  map  of  India. 

The  State.  By  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson. 
(Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)— So  far  as  we 
know,  there  is  no  work  which  attempts  to 
give,  as  this  does,  an  historical  account  of  the 
origin  of  government  and  its  development  in 
different  states.  Prof.  Wilson  is  known  as  a 
contributor  to  various  important  reviews  and 
magazines,  and  is  the  author  of  a  work  on 
"Congressional  Government."  Ttie  present 
work  is  too  large  and  wide-reaching  to  be 
properly  treated  of  in  a  brief  notice,  but  we 
are  of  opinion  that  it  will  do  good,  and  be 
placed  as  a  work  of  reference  in  many 
libraries. 

Great  Leaders.  $1.75.  (New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.) — The  plan  of  this  book 
is  a  good  one.  We  have  presented  eighty 
selections  from  the  works  of  historians,  each 
one  giving  the  portrait  of  a  great  historical 
character.  There  are  some  twenty  or  more  his- 
torians represented.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  these  extracts  are  often  the  best  and  most 
striking  passages  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  the 
respective  authors,  and  the  book,  as  a  whole, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of  teachers 
and  students.  Portraits  and  biographical 
notes  are  given  by  the  editor,  Mr.  G.  T. 
Ferris. 

Academic  and  High  School  Arithmetic, 
$1.      By    Charles    Hobbs.       (New    York: 


A.  f,ovell  &  Co.)— A  good  text-book,  differ- 
ing somewhat  from  the  ordinary  arithmetic 
in  arrangement  and  matter.  Sufficient  at- 
tention is  given  to  problems,  and  a  good 
collection  of  questions,  selected  from  the 
Matriculation  papers  set  a'  American  univer- 
sities, naval  and  military  academies,  etc.,  is 
appended. 

Bracket's  Historical  French  Grammar. 
(Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press;  London  : 
Henry  Frowde.) — This  excellent  work  has 
reached  the  twentieth  French  and  seventh 
English  edition.  It  was  written  by  an 
eminent  scholar,  translated  by  the  Dean  of 
Winchester,  its  introduction  was  written  by 
M.  Littre,  the  translator  had  the  advantage 
of  the  counsel  and  aid  of  Prof.  Max  Miiller, 
in  one  word,  it  is  the  work  on  the  subject  of 
the  formation  of  the  French  tongue. 

Studies  in  Pedagogy.  $1.75.  ^By  General 
Morgan.  (Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.)— 
General  Morgan  has  been  engaged  in  normal 
school  work  for  many,years  in  New  York,  Ne- 
braska and  Rhode  Island,  and  this  volume  is 
one  result  of  his^work.  We  cordially  com- 
mend'  it  to  our  readers.  Books  that  help 
us  to  go  forward  are  the  best  books,  and 
this  is  one.  We  congratulate  the  publishers 
on  the  mechanical  execution  and  appearance 
of  the  volume. 

The  Pocket  Atlas  and  Guide  to  London. 
The  Pocket  Atlas  and  Guide  to  Paris.  (Lon- 
don :  John  Walker  &  Co.) — Price  is.  each. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Bartholemew,  F.R.S.,  has  pre- 
pared, under  the  above  titles,  two  little 
volumes,most  convenient,  cheap  and  reliable; 
containing  a  wonderful  amount  of  informa- 
tion and  excellent  maps.  The  indexes,  sta- 
tistical tables,  guides  to  places  of  interest  and 
amusement,  etc.,  make  them  very  complete 
and  indispensable  companions  to  travellers. 

A  New  Travelling- Map  of  England,  with 
the  Railways.  Price  2s.  (Edinburgh  and 
London  :  Gall  &  Inglis.) — Strongly  mounted 
and  satisfactory  in  every  way  for  reference, 
we  have  pleasure  in  mentioning  this  map 
to  our  readers.  The  scale  is  fifteen  miles  to 
an  inch,  and  the  map  measures  24  x  31  in., 
showing  the  roads,  railways,  etc. 

High  School  Lectures.  By  M.  E.  G. 
Hewitt,  A. Q.C.     (London:  Swan,  Sonnen- 
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schein  <i  Co.) — Eleven  lectures,  delivered  to 
the  girls  of  the  high  school  in  New  Zealand 
by  their  head  mistress,  are  here  given  to  the 
public.  We  are  delignted  with  the  book. 
Among  the  subjects  are,  Health,  Food,  Dress, 
Books,  Money,  Manners,  Women's  Duties, 
Politics,  and  Women's  Rights.  It  will  be 
enough  to  say  that  the  leciurer  speaks  of 
these  in  a  calm,  sensible,  enlightened  way, 
and  that  there  are  very  few  books  ol  this  kind 
for  girls  that  are  at  once  so  practical  and  so 
inspiring.  The  motto  of  the  book  is  appro- 
priate, "Ad  Lucem.''  The  work  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  author's  mother. 

The  Solution  of  Difficulties  in  Arithmetic. 
(London  :  Moffat  &  Paige.)— Price  4s.  6d. 
This  collection  of  problems  is  large  and  ex- 
tremely well  arranged.  It  has  already  had 
a  large  sale,  this  being  the  second  edition  in 
three  months.  The  examples  are  selected 
from  papers  set  at  the  Oxtord,  Cambridge, 
and  London  examinations,  also  the  Civil 
Service,  Bankers',  Army,  Pupil  Teachers', 
etc.  The  book  fills  a  place  hitherto  vacant 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  useful. 

The  Ryerson  Memorial  Voltitne,  1844-18']^. 
By  Dr.  J.  George  Hodgins.  ^Toronto  : 
Warwick  &  Sons.) — Every  Canadian  edu- 
cator ought  to  possess  this  volume,  which 
is  an  important  contribution  to  Canadian 
history.  The  life,  public  and  private,  of 
the  most  eminent  of  Canadian  educators, 
and  the  account  of  what  he  did,  and  of  con- 
temporary history  and  opinion,  is  beyond 
question  an  important  subject.  Dr.  Hodgins 
has  discharged  his  task  with  ability  and 
fidelity,  and  we  congratulate  him  upon  the 
result.  It  is  sometimes  true,  at  least  in 
some  respects,  that  the  former  days  were 
better  than  these. 

Problems  in  American  Society.  By  J.  H. 
Crocker.  (Boston  :  George  H.  Ellis.)— The 
six  essays  which  make  up  this  neat  volume 


deal  with  Charity,  Temperance,  PolitiiKil 
Conscience,  and  other  important  questions. 
One  of  the  best  is  entitled,  "  The  Student 
in  American  Life,"  and  all  are  thoughtful  and 
well  written.  We  are  disappointed  in  the 
manner  of  dealing  with  "Moral  and  Religious 
Instruction  in  the  Public  Schools."  There 
is  too  much  theory  and  too  little  sound  know- 
ledge of  the  needs  of  this  generation  shown. 
The  writer  sees  that  teachers  should  be  good 
men  and  women,  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
see  how  much  is  lost  when  they  are  not 
suffered  to  e.vert  the  influence  that  they  should 
over  their  pupils.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  a  Sectarian  state  and  a  Christian 
state. 


TEACHERS'  BUREAU. 

For  one  dollar  we  will  supply  all  our 
members  with  the  Educational  Monthly 
for  one  year,  and  any  one  of  the  following 
publications  :— 

Dictionary  of  Derivations. 
Dictionary  of  S)nonyms. 
National  Pronouncing  Dictionary. 
Dowden's  Shakespeare  Primer. 
Houston's  100  Lessons  in  English  Com- 
position. 
Strang's  Exercises  in  False  Syntax. 
Strang's  English  Composition. 
Slips  ot   Pen  and  Tongue.      By  J.  H. 

Long,  LL.  D. 
Brief  History  of  England. 
Creighton's  Rome  Primer. 
Jeffers's  History  of  Canada  (Primer). 
Topical  History,  by  Hunter. 
White's    Practical    Problems   in  Arith- 
metic. 
Remember  it  costs  only  one  dollar  to  be- 
come a  life  member  of  the  Bureau. 

Address— TEACHERS'  BUREAU,   120 
Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  best    educational   journal    is 

THE  teacher's  BEST  FRIEND. 

Renew  your  subscription.  Subscribers  in 
arrears  are  respectfully  requested  to  remit 
the  amount  at  once. 

Notify  us  at  once  of  any  change  of  ad- 
dress, giving  the  old  address  as  well  as  the 
new. 

Accounts  will  be  rendered  from  time  to 
time,  and  prompt  payment  of  the  same  will 
be  expected.  Specimen  copies  sent  free 
from  this  office  to  any  address. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  examination  papers  in  this 
Magazine;  in  many  cases  hints  and  solutions 
are  added.  We  hope  sub.scribers  and  others 
will  show  in  a  practical  way  their  apprecia- 


tion of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the 
editors  of  the  different  departments  of  The 
Monthly. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  friends  of  The 
Monthly  wlio  have,  from  many  diflerent 
places,  sent  us  letters  of  approval  and  en- 
couragement, and  request  their  kind  assist- 
ance in  getting  new  subscribers  for  1890. 

The  Editor  will  always  be  glad  to  receive 
original  contributions,  especially  from  those 
engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching. 


Bound  copies  of  this  Magazine  in  cloth 
may  be  had  from  Williamson  &  Co.,  or 
from  James  Bain  &  Son,  King  Street, 
Toronto,  for  $1.00  per  copy. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE.* 

BY  PRESIDENT  SIR  DANIEL  WILSON. 
All  research  into  ihe  Book  of  Nature  has  not  discovered  an  erratum." 


IN  tlie  part  which  you  have  assigned   | 
to    nie    in    this   centennial   com- 
memoration, I  find  myself  called  upon 
to  deal  with  a  subject,  the  compass  of 
which  is  wholly  beyond  my  powers,  as 
it  is  all  too  air.ple  for  the  limited  time 
available.      In    the  eloquent  address 
in  which  you,  Mr.  President,  retraced 
the  history  of  this,  the  oldest  among 
the  scientific  societies  of  America,  you 
found  an  hour  too  brief  for  a  review  j 
of  the  events  of  the  century  which  to-  [ 
day  completes  its  cycle ;  and  now  I   , 
find  myself  called  upon,  in  the  briefer 
limits  at  my   disposal,    to   verify   the   j 
entire   Book  of  Nature,  and  demon- 
strate the  faultless  perfection  of  the 
record.     Looking  back  over  the  im- 
measurable ages  of  the  past,  and  turn-   1 
ing  to  the   equally   inco.iiprehensible   ; 
vastness  of  the  visible  universe,  hours, 
instead  of  minutes,  would  fail  in  the  ! 
most  superficial  effort  at  such  a  review. 
Amid  the  brightness  of  this  festive 
commemoration    the    temptation    is 
rather  to  leave  the  past  unheeded  and 

•  An  Address  delivered  at  Philadelphia  at    [ 
the    Centemry    Celeliraiion    of    the    oldest    I 
Scientific  Society  in  the  New  World. 
I 


to  take  the  wings  of  fancy — or,  better 
still,  the  intuitions  of  science — and 
anticipate  the  marvels  of  the  coming 
time ;  those  fairy  tales  of  science  that 
surpats  all  the  wonders  of  romance.^ 
But  your  behest  must  be  obeyed ; 
and  it  will,  perhaps,  most  aptly  meet 
present  requirements,  if  I  select  from 
the  manifold  phases  which  challenge 
our  consideration  two  suggestive  as- 
pects of  the  comprehensive  subject, 
which  in  some  sense  may  serve  to 
epitomise  the  past  and  the  present  for 
such  a  brief  review. 

When  the  fiat  went  forth,  formu- 
lated in  words  that  might  fitly  consti- 
tute the  motto  of  this  the  oldest 
among  the  philosophic  fellowships  of 
the  New  World  :  "  Let  there  be  light !  " 
the  abyss  flashed  into  cosmic  bright- 
ness and  beauty;  and  the  illimitable 
depths  of  space,  illumined  with  the 
splendour  that  enkindled  suns  and 
awoke  the  myriad  worlds  to  life,  traced 
for  us  the  first  page  in  the  Book  of 
Nature.  Your  theme  invites  our  at- 
tention to  it  under  the  apt  metaphor 
of  a  book  ;  no  chance  medley  of  the 
materialist  or  mere  evolution  of  time 
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out  of  chaos ;  but  a  volume  of  well- 
ordered  method  and  sequence,  reveal- 
ing on  every  page  the  purpose  and 
design  of  its  Author.  Turning,  then, 
to  the  pages  of  this  ample  volume, 
astronomy  is  the  science  which,  deal- 
ing with  the  visible  present  appeals 
even  to  the  uncultured  mind — to  the 
Syrian  shepherd,  as  to  the  Indian 
hunter  on  the  prairies — in  proof  of 
an  all-mighty  and  all-wise  Creator. 
With  upturned  eyes,  savage  and  sage 
alike  peer  into  the  immeasureable 
depths  of  space  lighted  up  with  its 
galaxy  of  worlds  and  suns,  marshalled 
in  such  harmonious  symmetry  that 
they  unmistakably  reveal  the  evidence 
of  design,  order  and  law  ;  the  govern 
ance  of  a  Supreme  intelligence.  Nor 
is  the  royal  psalmist  alone  in  learning 
from  them  the  lesson  of  devout  hu- 
mility, as  he  considered  the  heavens, 
the  work  of  God's  hand,  the  moon 
and  the  stars  which  He  has  ordained, 
and  realized  the  mirvellous  compass 
of  that  overruling  Providence  that  can 
still  be  mindful  of  the  meanest  of  His 
creatures. 

The  old  Greek,  perplexed  though 
he  was  by  the  misleading  complexities 
of  a  stellar  universe  revolving,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  around  our  o>vn  little 
planet,  nevertheless  realized  such  a 
rhythmical  harmony  and  beauty  in 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies — 
cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  on  orb — that 
he  listened  if  perchance  he  might 
catch  some  echo  of  the  music  of  the 
spheres  which  seemed  inseparable 
from  that  stately  measure  of  their 
nightly  round.  The  same  fascinating 
idea  is  revived  by  our  own  Shake- 
speare, in  lighter  mood,  when  his 
Venetian  lovers  meet  in  the  moonlit 
gardens  of  Belmont.  I  say  in  its 
amplest  sense,  "  our  Shakespeare  \  " 
for  in  this  reunion  with  so  choice  a 
gathering  of  American  friends  it  is 
pleasant  to  recall  the  community  which 
we  realize  in  the  matchless  literature 
of  our  mother  tongue.     With  an  alto- 


gether peculiar  bond  of  kinship,  akin 
to  that  recognized  among  the  remotest 
wanderers  from  the  Hellenic  Father- 
land :  on  the  Euxine,  at  Cyrene, 
Masala,  or  in  furthest  colonial  outposts 
on  the  Iberian  shores,  we  "  who  speak 
the  tongue  that  Shakespeare  spake, 
the  faith  and  morals  hold  that  Milton 
held,"  may  surely  claim  to  be  one. 
And  so,  as  such,  with  Shakespeare  for 
our  guide,  we  renew  the  fond  imagin- 
ings of  the  old  Greek,  as  L)renzj  in 
that  moonlight  meeting  with  his  bride, 
in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  points 
her  to  the  floor  of  heaven,  all  thick 
inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold,  and 
exclaims  : 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  in  all  the  heaven 
Ba'  in  its  motion  like  an  an^el  sin^^s, 
Still  quiiing  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim. 
Such  hirmony  is  in  imnoortal  soiis; 
But  while  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Does  grossly  close  ui  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

Thus,  as  it  would  seem,  not  alone 
the  gaze  of  the*  wondering  onlooker, 
but   tne  combined   research    of  ages 
concur  in  the  verdict  which  your  thesis 
affirms.      We,  too,  in  the  spirit  i>f  the 
old  Greek,  may  assuredly  reco/nize 
the  perfect  harmony  and  order  wnich 
everywhere  reveals  a  Creator's  hand. 
Alike  in  the  splendour  of  that  uni- 
verse which  greets  our  eyes  as  with 
optic  glass   we   strive   to   fathom    its 
mysteries,  and  to  interpret  its  chron- 
icling as  a  page  of  nature's  volume, 
and   in   the   minutest   atom   that   the 
microscope  reveals,  we  recognize  the 
consistent  harmony  of  a  Divine  law- 
giver.    For  the  same  law  that  moulds 
a  tear,  and  shapes  a  dew-drop,  holds 
the  planets  in  their  course  and  regu- 
lates the  form  and  motions  of  suns 
and    worlds.     The   astronomer,  with 
ever  increasing  aids  of  science,  pene- 
trates into  remoter  depths    of  sp  ice 
only  to  bring  back  fresh  evidence  of 
an   all    pervading   harmony  amid   its 
countless  members.     In  confident  re- 
liance on  the  orderly  movements  of 
the  planets,  Leverrier  and  Adams  in- 
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dependently  wrought  uut  results  by 
means  of  which  the  telescope  of  the 
observer  was  pointed  to  the  unheeded 
speck,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye ; 
and  the  planet  Neptune  was  added  as 
a  new  member  of  our  solar  system. 
The  science  of  chemistry,  too,  unex- 
pectedly directing  its  operations  to  a 
sphere  which  had  hitherto  seemed  to 
be  wholly  beyond  its  province,  by 
means  of  spectrum  analysis  brings 
back  to  us  the  reassuring  disclosure 
that,  amid  endless  diversities  in  their 
combinations,  the  remotest  of  those 
suns  that  light  up  ihe  firmament  are 
fashioned  of  the  same  elements  as 
this  little  planet-home  of  man.  Such 
are  some  of  the  teachings  of  science. 
But  even  the  untutored  eye  sees 
enough  in  that  mysterious  vault  that 
nightly  spans  for  him  life's  fleeting 
hour,  lit  up  with  the  splendour  of  its 
mvriad  suns,  and  the  star  strewn  Milky 
Way,  to  realize  that  no  errata  need 
be  appended  to  the  volume  of  nature. 
It  may  be  that  every  star  is  the  centre 
of  a  system  of  worlds,  the  abode  of 
intelligences  more  gifted  than  we  are 
to  interpret  the  wondrous  volume ; 
but  this  at  least  we  do  know,  that  they 
shine  for  us  lighted  up  from  the  same 
source  which  enkindles  the  central 
luminary  of  our  little  group  of  planets  ; 
stirs  our  earth  in  its  winter's  sleep; 
quickens  the  buried  seed,  and  the 
dormant  animal  life;  and  is  but  an- 
other aspect  of  th^t  force  which  moves 
the  worlds. 

Thus  we  recognize  the  indices  of 
an  all-pervading  harmony  disclosing 
to  every  eye  evidence  of  rule,  of  law, 
and  so  of  the  divine  Lawgiver,  alike 
in  the  orderly  movements  of  suns  and 
planets,  and  in  the  mysterious  wan- 
derings of  the  comet  that  blazes  in 
the  splendour  of  its  perihelion,  and 
then  returns  in  darkness  to  unknown 
depths  of  space.  This  is  for  us  a  liv- 
ing present.  But  so  also,  in  another 
chapter  of  the  volume  of  nature  we 
learn  of  the  same  harmonious  reign 


of  law  through  countless  ages.  Ge- 
ology is  the  record  of  the  past ;  and 
with  its  aid  I  invite  you  to  turn  for  a 
moment  to  that  testimony  of  the  rocks 
which  the  palaeontologist  has  decipher- 
ed for  us;  testimony  which  embodies 
the  history  of  life  through  all  theae  )ns 
back  to  the  eozoicdawn.  Biologist  and 
palaeontologist  had  alike  recognized 
the  orderly  progression,  as,  in  apt  ac- 
cordance with  your  metaphor,  they 
turned  over  page  after  page  of  graven 
strata,  till  the  record  of  life  closed — 
or  seemed  to  close — in  the  azoic 
rocks.  But  the  great  naturalist,  Charles 
Darwin,  who  so  recently  passed  away, 
has  revolutionized  biological  science 
with  the  demonstration  of  that  process 
of  evolution  which  has  guided  all  ilie 
manifestations  of  life  from  the  lowest 
to  higher  forms.  Here  accordingly  a 
new  reign  of  law  appears,  as  we  recog- 
nize one  after  another  of  the  progrco- 
sive  steps  through  which,  in  the  calm, 
unresting  process  of  evolution,  life  has 
advanced  onwards  and  upwards  into 
ever  more  complex  forms ;  through 
countless  ages  fashioning  the  present 
out  of  all  the  past.  Yet  here  I,  for 
one — 1  know  not  how  few  others  may 
sympathize  with  me — but  I  am  con- 
strained to  pause  upon  the  threshold 
of  that  essentially  distinct  sphere  of 
the  psychologist  when  man,  witti  rea- 
son as  his  distinctive  attribute,  stands 
apart  from  the  whole  irrational  crea- 
tion. It  is  not  as  a  mere  matter  of 
sentiment,  nor  even  because  of  any 
too  literal  reading  of  the  narrative  of 
creation  when  man  "  became  a  living 
soul,"  that  I  feel  constrained  to  with- 
hold assent  to  the  hypothesis  of  the 
evolution  of  mind.  By  no  inductive 
process  does  it  seem  to  ine  possible 
to  find  the  genesis  of  reason  in  the 
manifestations  of  intelligence  in  the 
brute  creation.  The  difference  be- 
tween a  Newton  and  an  Anstr.ilian 
savage  is  trifling  when  compareil  with 
the  great  gulf  that  separates  the  latter 
from  the  highest  anthropoid.     I  look 
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in  vain  in  all  the  manifestations  of  in- 
stinct or  rationality  in  the  latter  for 
any  germ  of  a  moral  sense,  of  a  spirit 
of  religious  worship,  or  the  anticipa- 
tions of  that  higher  life  and  immor- 
tality which  Socrates,  Plato  and  the 
wisest  of  heathen  philosophers  shared 
with  Paul  and  Augustine,  and  which 
are  dimly  present  even  in  the  savage 
mind.     I  feel   constrained   to   reject, 
even  as  an  hypothesis,  the  gift  of  rea- 
son and  the  "  living  soul "  by  any  con- 
ceivable process  of  descent.     All  the 
arguments  based  on  heredity  and  en- 
vironment, instead  of  helping  to  ac- 
count  for  the   exceptional  genius    of 
a  Plato,  an  Aristode,  a  Dante,  Shake- 
speare  or   Newton,  only   make  more 
obvious  the  incompatibility  of  such 
manifestations  with  any  evolutionary 
theory.     Geology  may  reveal  the  on- 
ward march  through  countless  ages, 
refashioning  continents,  and  advanc- 
ing in   orderly  progression  from  the 
lowest  to  ever  higher  organisms.     One 
common    plan    of  structure   may   be 
traced    throughout    geological    time 
amid  all  the  manifold  diversities  of 
vertebrate   life,    even  as   one   law  is 
found   to   pervade    and    control    the 
whole  visible  universe ;  but — 

Though  worlds  on  worlds  in  myriads  roll 
Around  us,  each  with  differing  powers 
And  other  forms  of  life  than  ours  ; 

What  know  we  greater  than  the  soul  ? 

Life  is  as  great  a  mystery  as  ever ; 
and  that  which  humanity  comprehends 
as  its  immortal  essence  can  have  no 
relation  to  any  progressive  develop- 
ment of  mere  physical  structure.  The 
mind  is  the,  standard  of  humanity. 
Man  alone,  savage  and  civilized  alike, 
looks  before  and  after.  Nature  and 
experience  alike  confirm  the  radical 


distinction  between  him  and  the  irra- 
tional creation.     Psychology  can  only 
know    the    physical     as     subjective. 
Nevertheless  in  that  faculty  of  reason, 
the  distinctive  essential  of  man,  where- 
by he  is  able  not  only  to  look  forth 
on  the  visible  heavens  and  realize  in 
some  faint  degree  the  cosmos,  but  to 
apprehend  its  lesson  of  humility,  we 
read  the  brightest  of  all  the  illumined 
pages  of  the  book  of  nature  and  find 
no   flaw.     The   very   fact   that    "  this 
brave  o'erhanging  firmament,  this  ma- 
jestical  roof,  fretted  with  golden  fire," 
expanded  before  our   nightly  vision, 
seems,  to  us,  infinite  in  its  compass, 
is  in  itself  the  index  of  an  apprehen- 
sion that  enthrones  reason  apart  from 
the  highest  attributes  of  irrational  life. 
The  physicist  and  the  metaphysician 
have   diverse  conceptions   of  space  \ 
but  practically,  for  us,  the  impossible 
is  to  conceive  of  limits  to  the  universe. 
Imagination  speeds  from  star  to  star 
through  all  the  fields  of  space,  guided 
by  the  strictest  mathematical   induc- 
tion ;  and  finds  everywhere  the  same 
majestic    harmony.       No    chaos    lies 
behind  the  heavens  nightly  revealed 
anew  in  all  their  mystery  as  evening 
draws  her  azure  curtain  athwart  the 
sun.     It  is  indeed  the  garish  day,  with 
its  mundane  round  of  petty  cares,  that 
curbs  the  wings  of  fancy,  blinds  the 
eye  of   faith,   and  shuts  out  heaven 
from    our    view.       But    who    can    set 
bounds  to  that  mighty  vision  ?     If  we 
sphere    space,   what  lies   beyond  it  ? 
Still  law,  order,  harmony— one  over- 
ruling,   all-prevailing    influence — one 
divine  purpose.     What  can  be  behind 
it  but  God  ? 

One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 
And  one  far-(ff  divine  event, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 


The  price  of  retaining  what  we  know  is 
always  to  seek  to  know  more.  We  preserve 
our  learning  and  mental  power  only  by  in- 
creasing them. — Hen-y  Darling. 

Patience,  diligence,  quiet  and  unfatigued 


perseverance,  industry,  regularity  and  econ- 
omy of  time,  as  these  are  the  dispositions  I 
would  labour  to  excite,  so  these  are  the 
qualities  1  wou'd  warmly  commend. — Han- 
nah More. 
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SUBJECTS  AND   METHODS   IN    THE  TEACHING   OF    ENGLISH. 

by  james  cappon,  m.a.,  profp:s30r  of  english  literature  in 
queen's  university, 

{Continued from  the  January  r. umber.) 


I  HAD  intended  as  an  introduction 
to  the  subject  of  methods  in  the 
more  advanced  study  of  English  to 
review  in  some  detail  the  new  draft 
curriculum  for  matriculation  issued 
by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  but  I  have  already  spent  so 
much  time  over  the  Critical  Intro- 
duction that  I  fear  there  is  little  left 
for  this  other  part  of  my  subject. 
What  I  have  to  say,  therefore,  must 
be  said  more  in  the  way  of  hints  and 
suggestions  than  as  a  systematic  treat- 
ment of  the  question.  First,  then,  I 
think  we  must  ail  be  grateful,  and  we 
have  all  a  common  interest  in  this 
matter,  for  the  large  and  liberal  lines 
of  study  which  have  been  laid  down 
for  us  in  the  Junior  English  Matricu- 
lation. Nearly  all  the  great  names  in 
English  literature  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  represented  there,  almost 
all,  I  may  say,  whose  works  we  could 
reasonably  expect  the  young  pupil  to 
read  with  intelligence  and  sympathy, 
Longfellow,  Byron,  Tennyson,  Scott, 
Macaulay,  Thackeray,  even  Ruskin, 
all  the  great  names  of  the  century  are 
there.  I,  for  one,  am  so  pleascid  at 
the  wisely  liberal  spirit  shown  in  this 
list,  that  I  almost  hesitate  to  ask.  Does 
not  the  name  of  Blackmore  injure 
somewhat  the  symmetry  of  this  array 
of  great  names  ?  Do  the  framers  of 
the  list  mean  that  the  young  scholar 
is  to  regard  such  a  work  as  "  Lorna 
Doone  "  as  at  all  on  a  level,  as  regards 
power  of  characterisation,  dramatic 
truth,  ethical  significance,  with  Thack- 
eray's "Virginians"  or  Scott's  "  Kenil- 
worth?"  Let  any  one  note  carefully  in 
Blackmore's  book  the  character  of  the 
hero's   phraseology,  which  is  at  one 


time  naive  and  artless  in  its  style,  re- 
flecting, of  course,  something  simple 
and  bucolic  in  the  Girt  Jan  Ridd's 
nature,  and  at  another  time  is  marked 
by  the  aesthetic  fulness  and  over- 
refinement  which  belong  to  the  latter- 
day  phrasing  of  Andrew  Lang  and 
Stevenson,  and  again,  at  another,  as- 
sumes something  of  the  brisk,  mal- 
icious, highly  self  conscious  character 
of  modern  "chaff."  Let  him  note  a 
certain  incongruity  in  the  elements 
here,  and  compare  it  with  the  unity 
of  impression  which  we  get  from  the 
work  of  a  great  novelist,  and  he  will 
understand  the  wavering  and  com- 
paratively feeble  power  of  a  third-rate 
novelise  in  the  creation  of  characters. 
And,  after  all,  the  ideality  of  the  hero 
rests  mainly  upon  his  gigantic  size 
and  strength,  which  are  everywhere 
the  decisive  factors  in  his  career,  that 
is,  it  rests,  as  it  never  does  in  the 
best  work,  on  exaggeration  and  un- 
reality. I  have  no  time  to  say  more 
regarding  the  very  evident  marks  of 
third-rate  work  in  "  Lorna  Doone." 
Perhaps  the  framers  of  this  part  of 
the  curriculum  set  it  down  because  of 
certain  ethical  value  which  it  may 
have  for  young  readers  in  its  manner 
of  representing  ihe  highwayman,  Tom 
Faggus,  and  the  robber  family  of  the 
Doones,  and  it  may  be  also  for  a 
pretty  bit  of  idyllic  work  here  and 
there.  For  those  reasons  I  might 
heartily  recommend  it  to  a  boy  for 
private  reading.  But  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  set  it  down  in  the 
curriculum  of  a  great  state  institution, 
from  which  everyone  expects  the 
highest  standards  in  art  and  literature. 
Another  work   in   this   list,   Scott's 
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"Talisman,"  one  must  also  notice  as  a 
specimen  of  the  author's  weaker  and 
flimsier  style  ;  but  it  is  so  hard  to  find 
works  which  are  of  the  first  rank,  and 
yet  of  a  kind  to  interest  young  readers, 
that  we  may  readily  forgive  the  framer 
of  the  list  for  falling  back  on  this 
attractive,  though  somewhat  superfi- 
cial romance.  Yet  I  do  not  see  why, 
unless  for  reasons  which  I  am  reluct- 
ant to  think  should  be  sufificient  to 
limit  the  scope  of  studies  in  a  great 
state  university.  I  do  not  see  why 
such  a  work  as  the  "  Monastery,"  or 
"The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  might  not 
have  taken  its  place.  For  this  much 
is  certain,  that  you  can  see  Scott  in 
his  genuine  strength  nowhere  but  on 
Scottish  soil. 

But,  on  the  whole,  one  has  only  to 
praise  this  junior  part  of  the  matricu- 
lation, as  far  as  English  is  concerned, 
and  to  be  thankful  for  the  liberal,  en- 
lightened, and,  in  general,  discrimin- 
ating spirit  which  it  shows. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  a  similar 
spirit  of  progress  had  been  present 
when  the  list  of  subjects  for  Honours 
in  English  was  drawn  up.  In  that 
department  "all  is  in  its  ancient 
state."  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  alone,  are 
the  authors  here  prescribed  for  study. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  would  re- 
rnark  that  although  these  two  stand 
side  by  side  very  naturally  in  a  criti- 
cal survey,  as  the  two  great  poetic 
chiefs  of  our  older  literature,  yet  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  there  is  the 
same  propriety  in  placing  them  to- 
gether as  subjects  for  the  elementary 
instruction  of  the  school-boy.  There 
is  no  parity  between  them  here.  The 
effects  in  Shakespeare's  dramas,  par- 
ticularly in  such  dramas  as  "  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Julius  Caesar." 
are  comparatively  obvious  for  the 
youthful  mind,  comparatively  natural 
and  easy  of  explanation,  while  those 
in  Milton's  poetry,  at  least  in  such 
works  as  "  Samson  Agonistes,"   "Co- 


mus,"  and  "  Paradise  Lost,"  are  com- 
paratively erudite,  obscure,  dependent 
on  remote  analogies  and  difficult  of 
explanation.  And  this  is  true  equally 
of  the  thought,  the  phraseology,  and 
the  rhythm  of  these  two  poets.  For 
example,  it  might  not  matter  much  to 
the  teacher  who  had  no  definite 
notions  on  the  subject  of  versification 
or  methods  of  teaching  it,  whether 
the  boy  began  with  Milton  or  Shake- 
speare. Both  write  blank  verse  with 
a  normal  number  of  five  accents,  he 
might  think,  and  the  one  is  as  easy  to 
scan  as  the  other — Milton  he  might 
think  rather  the  easier  of  the  two. 
But  any  teacher  who  knows  this  side 
of  his  work  thoroughly,  knows  that 
some  preliminary  exercise  in  the  sim- 
ple rhythmical  effects  of  Chaucer, 
some  preliminary  knowledge  of  the 
natural  freedom,  even  license,  with 
which  dramatic  blank  verse  devel- 
oped in  the  hands  of  Marlowe  and 
Shakespeare,  is  necessary  before  the 
pupil  can  understand  the  character  of 
Milton's  versification,  with  its  greater 
restraint,  its  occasional  audacities,  and 
the  conscious  subtlety  which  charac- 
terizes it  throughout.  He  must  have 
this  preliminary  training  before  he 
can  see  its  place  in  the  history  of 
literature,  and  even,  I  believe,  before 
his  ear  can  discern  and  appreciate 
Miltonic  rhythms  at  all.  And  this  is 
equally  true  of  Milton's  phraseology 
and  thought.  For  the  student,  Mil- 
ton is  a  stage  further  on  than  Shake- 
speare. 

And  I  think  we  can  scarcely  have 
any  doubt  as  to  who  should  occupy 
Milton's  place  at  this  stage.  There 
are  i^"^  works  which  have  so  strong 
a  claim  to  the  student's  attention  at 
this  stage  as  Chaucer's  "  Prologue." 
It  is  of  the  very  highest  service  to  the 
teacher  in  enabling  him  to  give  his 
pupils  a  real  hold  of  English  philology 
and  the  history  of  the  language  proper. 
You  have  in  Chaucer  the  last  stage 
of  transitional  English,  and  yet  a  stage 
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readily  intelligible  to  the  pupil.  I 
find  my  students,  even  the  lazy  ones, 
understand  his  ordinary  phraseology 
very  well  and  read  his  hnes  correctly 
after  four  or  five  lessons.  Every 
word  in  Chaucer  looks  backward  and 
forward  like  a  sign-post  in  the  history 
of  our  language.  Half  a  dozen  lines 
well  chosen  from  Chaucer  might  serve 
as  a  mnemonic  to  keej)  the  pupil  in 
mind  of  three-fourths  of  the  facts  and 
principles  in  English  philology.  My 
only  fear  on  this  side  is  that  the 
teacher  would  find  the  study  of  phi- 
lology on  the  basis  of  Cliauccrso  easy 
and  fascinating  that  he  would  devote 
too  much  time  to  it.  For  Chaucer's 
"  Prologue  "  has  other  qualities  equal- 
ly valuable  in  the  sight  of  the  teacher. 
There  are,  for  example,  beautifully 
simple  studies  in  rhythm,  easy  varie- 
ties of  accent  natural  to  the  simple 
and  naive  art  of  the  time;  with  just 
enough  doubt  about  a  final  e  or  the 
syllabication  of  a  word  to  call  for  a 
constant  activity  of  judgment  from 
the  pupil,  simple  as  the  rhythm  is. 
Then  there  is  the  claim  which  Chau- 
cer's "  Prologue"  has  as  being  an  ex- 
quisite combination  of  as  simple,  as 
profound,  and  as  interesting  matter  as 
could  well  be  put  before  the  young 
student.  Even  the  least  skilful  of 
teachers  could  hardly  make  Chaucer's 
"Prologue"  uninterestmg. 

And,  lastly,  he  is  the  first  of  our 
great  poets.  With  his  simple  naive 
narrative  English  poetry  takes  its  new 
deparmre,  and  proceeds  with  a  beau- 
tifully clear  development  of  thought 
and  form  down  to  Shakespeare — a 
development  so  clear,  so  transparent, 
I  might  say,  that  the  teacher  has  in 
this  period  the  very  simplest  example 
he  can  put  before  his  pupils  of  the 
historical  development  of  literature, 
of  all  the  phenomena  which  claim 
the  attention  of  the  student  in  this 
department.  For  just  as  in  choosing 
reading  books  for  the  pupil  in  his 
elementary  stage,  we  must  as  a  rule 


choose  contemporary  works  in  which 
the  style  and  sentiment  are  those  of 
his  own  time  ;  and  therefore  from  his 
point  of  view   the   simplest  to  under- 
stand, so  when  he  is  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  study  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  literature,  he  ought  to  begin 
with  an  early  period,  the  period  for 
example  from  Chaucer  to  Shakespeare. 
For  within  this  period  we  shall  find 
all  the  chief  forms  of  poetic  literature 
originating     and    developing     under 
simpler  conditions   than  those  which 
determine    the    development  of   the 
more  complex  literary  phenomena  of 
the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.      I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  study  of  such  a  period  within 
well  defined  limits  ought   to   form  a 
portion  of  the  work  done  for  Honours 
Matriculation.     Otherwise    I    cannot 
see  how    this    examination   is  to   be 
brought  into  line  with   a  first  year's 
study  at  the    University.     With   the 
time  left  at  ray  disposal  I  can  do  no 
more  than  suggest  the  points  he  should 
take  up  and  to  which  1  think  he  should 
confine  himself.     Let  us  suppose  that 
the  pupil  ^is  reading,  or  has  already 
read,  Chaucer's  "  Prologue."     In  the 
characteristic   simplicity    of    thought, 
style  and  metre  of  this  early  narrative 
literature  the  teacher  gets  his  starting- 
point.     He  finds  a  variety  of  these  in 
the  older  ballads  and  a  prose  variety 
in  Malory's  famous  history  of   King 
Arthur.     Both    of    these    should    be 
treated  in  some  detail,  accompanied 
by  selections  ;  the  ballad  literature  on 
account  of  its  high  aesthetic  value  for 
the  young  mind,  and  Malory's  book 
as  a  central  point  in  the  growth  of  the 
Arthurian  legends  in   English   litera- 
ture.      His    version    of    the    "  Mort 
D'Arthur"  may  be  very  instructively 
comijared  with  Tennyson's.     In  Dun- 
bar the  steady  rise  of  reflective  thought 
may  be  noticed  and  contrasted  with 
the    decay    of    poetic   art.      Skelton 
I   best  exemplifies  development  of  this 
I   reflective  thought  into  satire  and  self- 
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criticism,  his  satiric  and  macaronic 
verse  indicating  the  decay  of  the 
artistic  spirit  and  ideals  on  which  the 
naive  old  narrative  poetry  of  Chaucer 
and  his  imitators  had  subsisted.  The 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century 
then  shows  the  spirit  and  form  of  the 
old  Chaucerian  vein  in  dissolution. 
Anew  impulse  and  new  ideals  of  art 
are  required  to  restore  the  poetic 
energy  of  literature.  This  new  im- 
pulse came  from  the  study  of  the 
Italian  literature :  a  new  culture,  a 
new  form  of  idealism  derived  from 
Dante  and  Petrarch  entered  England 
with  the  poetry  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt. 
The  teacher  may  very  easily  illustrate 
the  character  of  this  new  idealism  by 
reading  some  of  Rossetti's  translations 
from  the  Vita  Nuova  of  Dante  and 
the  Sonnets  of  Petrarch,  by  pointing 
out  the  new  elegance  of  phrase,  the 
languid  grace  of  the  sentiment  and 
thought  in  the  poetry  of  Surrey  and 
Wyatt.  He  may  place  before  them 
the  simple  realism  of  Chaucer's  reflec- 
tive or  descriptive  vein  in  such  lines 
as 

The  smalle  softe  swede  grass, 
or 

Pacience  is  a  vertue  hye  certayne, 

and  ask  them  to  contrast  it  with  the 
new  power  of  idealizing  thought  in 
such  lines  as  those  of  Wyatt  to  his 
lute  : 

Blame  not  my  Lute  !  for  he  must  sound 
Of  this  or  that,  as  liketh  me  ; 

or  such  lines  as  these  from  Sidney's 
sonnet  : 

With  how  sad  steps,  O  Morn  !  ihou  climbst 

the  skies, 
How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face  ! 

With  such  examples  before  him  the 
pupil  will  readily  perceive  the  distinc- 
tive qualities  of  lyrical  poetry  and  the 
phenomena  which  accompany  its  de- 
velopment. The  teacher  may  then 
explain  the  new  measures  which  these 
and  contemporary  poets  introduced 
into  English  poetry,  two  of  which,  the 


ottava  rima  (in  the  modified  form  of 
the  Spenserian  stanza)  and  the  sonnet 
have  since  played  such  a  great  part 
in  English  poetry.  He  may  profitably 
devote  one  or  two  lessons  to  explain 
the  peculiar  development  of  the  son- 
net in  the  hands  of  Shakespeare, 
Milton  and  Wordsworth.  The  pupil 
is  then  in  a  position  to  understand 
the  culmination  of  this  style  of  poetry 
in  Spenser,  and  the  great  blossoming 
period  (Bliithe-Zeit,  as  the  Germans 
callit)  of  lyric  poetryin  the  Elizabethan 
period  in  Marlowe,  Barnefield,  Shake- 
speare, Jonson  and  others.  And  in 
Surrey's  attempt  at  blank  verse,  the 
teacher  will  also  find  a  starting-point 
for  treating  the  development  of  the 
English  drama  on  this  side.  The 
social  and  intellectual  phenomena 
which  contribute  to  the  great  literary 
expansion  of  this  period,  and  the  par- 
ticular origin  of  the  English  drama 
are  too  well-known  to  require  notice 
here.  This  great  epoch  is  the  result 
of  a  climax  alike  in  language  (vocabu- 
lary), art  and  national  growth.  But 
what  is  not  so  commonly  known  is 
that  at  this  point  the  teacher  will  find 
his  best  opportunity  for  explaining 
the  historical  development  of  English 
versification.  Let  him  compare  two 
or  three  lines  from  the  blank  verse 
of  Surrey  or  Sackville  with  a  passage 
from  Marlowe,  say  the  famous  open- 
ing speech  of  the  Jew  of  Malta;  let 
him  simply  note  for  his  pupils  the 
new  freedom  of  accent,  and  of  caesural 
position,  and  they  will  readily  under- 
stand the  peculiar  influence  which  the 
blank  verse  of  the  English  drama  has 
exercised  on  English  versification. 
And  this  rhythmical  freedom  or  license 
of  the  Elizabethans  finds  its  exact 
parallel  in  the  freedom  of  their  vocab- 
ulary and  phraseology,  and  in  the 
freedom  of  their  thought.  After  the 
study  of  this  period  which  I  have 
sketched  hastily  in  brief  and  rough 
outlines,  the  pupil  will  understand 
the    variety   of    literary    phenomena 
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and  the  methods  of  analysis  they  re- 
quire. 

The  study  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  as  an  epoch  of 
concentration,  of  reaction  in  favour 
of  more  formal  standards  in  art,  is 
naturally  later.  It  is  connected  with 
the  rise  of  criticism,  in  particular  with 


the  great  French  critical  school  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Then  last 
of  all  the  Honours  student  may  come, 
equipped  with  all  this  preparatory 
knowledge  of  literature  and  methods, 
to  the  scientific  study  of  the  highly 
complex  phenomena  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 


CONTINUITY  IN  EDUCATION. 


BY    CHARLES    TUDOR    WILLIAMS. 


SOME  of  us  may  remember  a  little 
story  that  went  the  rounds  of  the 
press  at  the  time  of  the  laying  of  the 
first  Atlantic  Cable.  The  "  paying 
out,"  as  the  unreeling  of  the  cable 
was  called,  was  attended  with  con- 
stant testings  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  the  magnetic  connection  with 
the  shore  end  remained  uninterrupted. 
This  connection  was  called  by  the 
engineers  in  charge  the  continuity, 
and  whenever  the  magnetic  current 
ceased  operating,  the  ship  would  re- 
trace its  course,  backing  water,  and 
drawing  in  the  cable,  until  the  cause 
of  the  broken  current  was  discovered, 
The  constant  use  of  this  term  led  one 
of  the  ship's  crew,  presumably  an 
Irishman,  to  account,  on  one  occa- 
sion, for  an  unusually  long  delay,  with 
the  reason,  "  Why,  sure,  they're  hunt- 
ing for  the  continuity." 

In  examining  the  field  of  education, 
with  its  apparently  diverse  interests, 
the  pulling  and  hauling  of  the  differ- 
ent theorists  as  to  its  proper  conduct, 
we  are  moved  to  ask,  like  the  Irish- 
man, whether  the  continuity  has  not 
been  lost,  and  to  wonder  whether 
some  one  should  not  set  about  trying 
to  find  it  again ;  for,  surely,  there 
ought  to  be,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
some  one,  continuous  current  of  com- 
munication across  the  ocean  vvhich 
lies  between  the  continents  of  ignor- 
ance and  knowledge.  In  the  eyes  of 
some  theorists,  utility  is  the  mysteri- 


ous current  which  thus  operates  a 
right  union  between  the  two  extremes  ; 
with  others,  it  is  mental  discipline, 
and  with  others  again,  moral  charac- 
ter. Theorists  of  the  first  class  men- 
tioned are  promoters  of  Industrial 
and  Polytechnic  schools  ;  of  the  sec- 
ond class,  of  Classical  schools,  and 
schools  of  Pure  Science  ;  of  the  third 
class,  of  strictly  Religious  and  Secta- 
rian Schools.  There  is  another  very 
large  class  who  go  on  the  laissez-faire 
principle — recognizing  no  necessary 
continuity  in  education  ;  even  deny- 
ing it;  assuming,  for  in  tance,  to  set 
apart  the  college  and  university  from 
primary  education  of  all  degrees  as 
belonging  to  an  entirely  different 
genii;  having  little  in  common. 
There  is  no  denying  that  the  ques- 
tion of  education,  coupled  as  it  is 
with  the  great  social  questions  of  the 
day,  is  assuming  an  aspect  ot  the 
highest  importance,  if  we  should  so 
speak,  of  a  question  which  has  always 
been  considered  highly  important ; 
and  throughout  all  history  our  most 
authoritative  guides  on  this  subject 
have  never  lost  sight  of  the  unity  or 
continuity  of  any  system  of  education. 
For  the  clearest  understanding  of 
this  subject,  as  of  so  many  other 
purely  intellectual  questions,  we  must 
go  back  to  the  classic  age,  an  age  in 
which  we  find  the  human  intellect 
less  sophisticated,  less  prejudiced  by 
long-fixed   institutions,   less   checked 
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by  the  now  omnipresent,  destructive, 
and  often  malevolent  critic ;  an  age, 
in  fact,  in  which  the  stream  of  in- 
tellectual life  was  less  polluted.  Just 
here  lies  the  chief  value  of  the  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  the  early  philoso- 
phies of  the  human  race.  They  are, 
at  least,  genuine,  like  their  bronzes 
and  poetry.  Let  us  glance  at  any 
consistent  system  of  education  taught 
by  the  ancients ;  that  of  Aristotle, 
Plato,  or  Xenophon,  for  instance,  and 
try  to  see  the  unifying  basis  of  it,  or 
the  continuity  by  which  the  beginning 
and  end  of  education  are  placed  in 
mutual  correspondence.  Xenophon's 
idea  of  education  is  embodied  in  the 
romantic  account  of  the  education  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  and  tallies  well  with 
his  own  experience.  Indeed,  what 
man's  theories  are  not  largely  devel- 
oped from  his  individual  experience  ? 
A  "  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,"  with 
the  emphasis  on  the  "  corpore  sano," 
is  the  continuous  thread  that  runs 
through  Xenophon's  system  as  ex- 
posed in  the  Cyropedia.  The  results 
aimed  at  were  a  strong  physique,  a 
business  practicality,  a  homely  and 
honest  philosophy. 

Plato's  system,  quoting  from  Pro- 
fessor Packard's  "Studies  in  Greek 
Thought,"  is  the  work  of  a  law-giver, 
and  aims  to  produce  men  qualified  to 
the  work  of  government.  *'  First " 
(in  his  order  of  training)  ''  comes 
music,  including  the  literature  and 
music  which  is  to  form  the  character 
from  the  very  earliest  youth.  . 
Alongside  of  this  mental  training  he 
provides  for  a  bodily  training,  begin- 
ning almost  as  early  and  lasting  like 
the  other  through  life.  These  two 
elements,  fxovcnKrj  and  yvfxvaa-TLKri, 
form  a  sort  of  foundation  on  which 
he  builds  up  his  advanced  education. 
In  this  mathematics  come  first,  then 
dialectics,  i.e.,  the  science  of  reasoning 
or  the  laws  of  thought.  .  .  .  Then 
fifteen  years,  from  thirty-five  years  of 
age  to  fifty,  tp  be  spent  in  the  active 


duties  of  the  government,  and  from 
fifty  years  of  age  on,  in  the  study  and 
contemplation  of  philosophy."  When 
we  look  at  Plato's  scheme,  we  notice 
several  points  of  difference  from  our 
modern  systems,  chief  among  which 
are,  first,  the  important  part  given  to 
physical  culture,  and,  second,  the 
period  of  education,  which,  according 
to  Plato,  is  co-extensive  with  life 
itself.  The  latter  part  of  Plato's 
scheme  is  almost  exactly  parallel  with 
the  training  of  England's  literary 
statesmen,  though  the  Government  of 
England  wholly  neglects  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child. 

Says  Aristotle,  in  Book  VIII. ^ 
Chap.  I.,  of  his  "  Politica  : "  "No 
one  can  doubt  that  the  legislator 
ought  greatly  to  interest  himself  in 
the  care  of  youth  for  where  it  is 
neglected  it  is  hurtful  to  the  state. 
As  there  is  one  end  in  view  in  every 
state,  it  is  evident  that  education 
ought  to  be  one  and  the  same  in  all." 
Chap.  II.:  "What  education  is  and 
how  children  ought  to  be  instructed 
is  what  should  be  well  known,  for 
now-a-days  there  are  doubts  concern- 
ing the  business  of  it."  ..."  We 
cannot  determine  with  certainty 
whether  it  is  right  to  instruct  a  child 
in  what  will  be  useful  to  him  in  life 
or  in  that  which  tends  to  virtue  and 
is  really  excellent."  "  The  freeman 
should  be  taught  everything  useful 
which  will  not  make  him  who  knows 
it  mean  but  every  work  is  to  be 
esteemed  mean  and  every  art  and 
discipline,  as  well,  which  renders  the 
body,  the  mind,  or  the  understanding 
of  freemen  unfit  (or  the  habits  and 
practice  of  virtue."  "  For  which 
reason  all  those  arts  which  tend  to 
deform  the  body  are  called  mean, 
and  all  those  employments  which  are 
exercised  solely  for  gain,  for  they  take 
off  from  the  leisure  of  the  mind  and 
render  it  sordid."  "  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  the  reason  for 
which  any  one  does  or  learns  anything.'* 
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Speaking  of  music  as  an  element  of 
education,  he  says  :  "  As  to  music, 
some  may  entertain  a  doubt  since 
most  people  now  use  it  for  the  sake 
of  pleasure  ;  but  those  who  originally 
made  it  a  part  of  education  did  so 
because  nature  requires  not  only  that 
we  should  be  properly  employed,  but 
that  we  should  be  able  to  enjoy 
leisure  honourably  :  for  this  of  all 
things  is  the  principal. "  "  By  all 
means  we  ought  to  learn  what  we 
should  do  when  at  rest." 

It    will   be   readily   seen    that   the 
system   of  education  of  Aristotle  is 
less  formal   than  that  of  Plato,  and 
covers  the  ground  of  a  limited  public 
education.     It  is  also  easier  to  deter- 
mine what  these   systems  were  not, 
than   just  what    they  were.     In    the 
first  place  they  were  not  utilitarian, 
using  the  word  in   its  modern  sense, 
for  they  insist  on  philosophical  and 
ethical    pursuits.     But    these,    again, 
were  not  their  sole  concern,  for  they 
included  the  study  of  art,  music,  and 
the    practice   of   athletics.       Neither 
did    they   aim    directly    at   a   formal 
morality.     These  systems  were  never 
put  into  general  practice ;  they  were 
ideal,  a  sort  of  ex  post  facto  plans, 
based  upon  living  examples  of  their 
time.     Perhaps    Xenophon    was    the 
best  example  of  an  all  round  culture 
such  as  these  systems  taught — a  cul- 
ture conterminous  with  a  man's  life  ; 
beginning  at  birth  and  ending  only 
with    death.     It   is  true    that    under 
this  system  Xenophon  shone  brightest 
as    a   general,   Socrates   as    a    moral 
teacher,  Lysias  as  a  lawyer,  Isocrates 
as  a  rhetorician  and  writer,  thus  fall- 
ing   into    the    niche    for  which    they 
were    naturally,   not    artificially,   des- 
tined.    Their  position  in  life,  as  that 
of  every  one,  was  the  inevitable  out- 
come   of   their    natural    talents    plus 
their  cultivation,  either  of  which,  we 
may  assume,  would  have  been  well- 
nigh  a  dead  letter  without  the  other. 
Now  amongst  the  many  systems  of 


education,  and   their  name  is  legion, 
from  Aristotle  to  the  present  day,  it 
may  as  well  be  confessed,  that  but 
few  have    had    any  other   ostensible 
object  than  the  very  one  of  Aristotle; 
i.e.,  the    development   of  the   whole 
man  ;    only    that    from    the    modern 
tendency    to   specialize    departments 
of  learning,  and  to  provide  different 
schools  and  regimen  for  these  separ- 
ate departments,  we  are  in  great  dan- 
ger, to-day,  of  mistaking  the   means 
for   the    end.     The    means— that   is, 
the  special  methods  for  the  prosecu- 
tion  of  individual    subjects    for   the 
end,  that  is,  culture  in  general.     And 
so,  we  hear  people  speak  of  taking  a 
classical    education,    a    technical,    a 
scientific,  a  musical  education,  instead 
of    being    trained    in    these    special 
subjects;  no  one  or  two  of  which  can 
properly  be  said  to  constitute  an  edu- 
cation.    It  cannot,  we  think,  be  too 
clearly    set    forth,    that    the    general 
development    of    the    physical,  ^  the 
mental  and   the  moral   in   man, "has 
been  the  aim  of  the  great  teachers  of 
mankind,  who  have  allowed   special 
talents  at  first  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves.    To-day,  however,  an  opposite 
tendency  is  seen.     The  way  in  which 
schools  for  special  subjects  have  been 
pushed,  and  the  magnificent  provision 
which  has  been  made  for  them,  and, 
more  still,  the  one  sided  influence  of 
men  who  have  only  this  special  train- 
ing, is  evidently  tending  to  turn  aside 
the  minds  of  men  from  the  old  time 
idea    of    education  ;    from,    if    you 
please,  the  Aristotelian  idea.     More- 
over, this  specializing  of  training   is 
but  a  product  of  other  influence  due 
to  the  progress,  not  of  the  civilization, 
to  which    it   is   so   often   erroneously 
attributed,  but  ot   the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  age  and  especially  of  the 
blind'  devotion  to  that  prosperity  and 
to    all    that    it    implies;     individual 
wealth,  luxury,  influence,  station.     A 
careful  examination  of  the  educational 
courses  of    the   day  will    not   fail   to 
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show  that  in  this  race,  as  in  some 
others,  it  is  "  money  that  makes  the 
mare  go."  "Put  money  in  thy  purse" 
would  seem  to  be  an  appropriate,  if  a 
somewhat  bold  motto,  for  many  of 
the  educational  institutions  of  our 
country,  not  excluding  those  of  the 
most  exalted  pretensions.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  old  method  of  develop- 
ing the  natural  aptitude  of  men  by  a 
long  course  of  disciplinary  training, 
we  are  trying  to  produce  these  apti- 
tudes by  launching  the  undisciplined 
minds  of  our  children  into  special 
pursuits.  Does  this  not  seem  a  case 
of  "putting  the  cart  before  the  horse".? 
The  results  of  this  forcing  process  of 
training  will  be  the  best  proof  of  its 
value.  In  the  new  order  of  utilitarian 
education  they  have  hardly  had  the 
opportunity  to   naanifest   themselves. 


Something,  however,  of  what  might 
be  expected  in  this  line  may  be  seen, 
for  reasons  peculiar  to  the  profession 
itself,  in  the  preparation  of  ministers 
for  the  church.  The  constant  de- 
mand for  men  in  this  special  field  of 
activity,  and  the  reluctant  supply,  has 
had  a  strong  tendency  to  bring  into 
it  unfit  material  by  which  unquestion- 
ably the  status  or  the  profession  has 
been  lowered.  In  this  case,  for  the 
peculiar  reasons  referred  to  above, 
there  is  also  a  peculiar  excuse.  We 
may  imagine,  however,  a  similar  re- 
sult from  similar  causes,  befalling  the 
profession  of  medicine,  astronomy, 
mathematics,  or  any  department  of 
science  or  art.  Half  the  world  would 
soon  be  imbibing  their  facts  and  their 
fancy  from  meagre,  if  not  polluted 
streams. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Lecture  VI, — Method  in  Teachi7ig  Foreig?i  Languages — Latin  as  Type. 


I  HAVE  already  shown  you  that 
the  best  culture  which  a  man  re- 
ceives through  language  is  to  be  ob- 
tained only  through  his  mother-tongue. 
While  he  seems  to  be  deriving  culture 
from  a  foreign  language,  it  is  in  fact 
from  the  comparisons,  similarities, 
contrasts  of  the  forms  of  thought  and 
expressions  in  that  language  with 
those  with  which  he  is  already  fami- 
liar, that  he  receives  intellectual  and 
moral  benefit  and  a  finer  aesthetic  per- 
ception. The  foreign  tongue  will  be 
of  substantial  advantage  in  his  educa- 
tion only  in  so  far  as  he,  more  or  less 


*  A  course  of  six  lectures  delivered  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge  and  at  the  College 
of  Preceptors,  Lindon,  during  the  month  of 
May,  1889. 


consciously,  transmutes  its  forms,  its 
thought,  its  images,  its  delicacies  into 
the  familiar  vernacular  which  is,  and 
must  always  be,  the  vesture  or  expres- 
sion of  his  own  inner  life.  Language 
is  a  necessity  for  the  growth  of  mind. 
Growth  depends  on  finding  fit  utter- 
ance for  those  complex  mental  states 
which  succeed  each  other  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  race  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  are  ever  deepening  and 
widening  their  range.  If  the  form 
or  mould  into  which  man's  mental 
life  runs,  and  by  means  of  which 
he  feels  and  thinks  as  a  self-con- 
scious being,  be  (as  I  have  main- 
tained it  is)  his  own  vernacular,  thert 
Latin,  Greek,  or  French  or  German, 
can  never  be  a  substitute  for  this,  but 
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only    contribute  to  its   richness,    ex- 
plicilness,  fulness,  and  fitness. 

Now,  fortunately,  it  is  impossible 
to  learn  any  foreign  tongue  whatso- 
ever without  the  constant  discrimina- 
tion of  difference  and  recognition  of 
likeness  as  between  that  tongue  and 
the  vernacular,  thus  forcing  the  latter 
into  clear  consciousn.ss.  The  result 
is  that  native  words,  phrases,  syntac- 
tical forms,  metaphorical  expressions 
are  no  longer  known  and  used  by  the 
student  in  a  merely  rote  or  imitative 
way,  but  with  due  regard  to  their  true 
significance.  And  although  to  be 
conscious  of  language  is  not  to  be 
conscious  of  thinking  as  such,  it  is 
the  next  thing  to  it ;  and  thus  a  great 
step  is  made  towards  a  thinking  life 
of  intelligence,  as  opposed  to  a  rote 
and  imitative  life.  Consciousness  be- 
comes self-consciousness.  In  brief, 
it  is  just  because  the  conscious  exer- 
cise of  thought  on  the  necessary 
vehicle  of  thought  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  exercising  of  thought  on 
thought  itself  that  it  is  so  highly  edu- 
cative, both  as  a  training  and  as  a 
discipline. 

I  select  Latin  as  type  of  foreign 
tongues  for  many  reasons  unnecessary 
to  detail  here.  Our  first  question 
must  always  be,  Why  do  we  teach 
this  or  that  ?" 

{a)  Reasons  for  teaching  Latin. — 

Other  reasons  than  those  which  in- 
fluenced the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  must  be  sought 
for.  And  there  must  be  valid  reasons 
of  another  kind  which  have  operated 
powerfully  on  the  side  of  natural  con- 
servatism ;  tor  mere  conservatism  itself 
could  scarcely  have  done  all  that  some 
attribute  to  it.  Other  reasons,  and, 
as  I  think  sufficient  reasons,  there  are. 

1  have  not  time  here  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  a  foreign  language 
should  be  approached  from  the  imi- 
tative or  grammatical  side.  I  must 
content  myself  with  giving,  dogmatic- 
ally, my  own  conclusions,  reached  in 


the  light  of  the  objects  we  have  in 
view  m  teaching  a  foreign  tongue. 
That  conclusion  is,  that  every  foreign 
tongue  should  be  approached  from 
the  grammatical,  or  formal,  side.  The 
question  remains.  How  is  the  gram- 
mar of  the  foreign  tongue  to  be  taught  ? 
The  general  answer  must  be.  Just  as 
English  grammar  is  taught.  The 
method  which  1  explained  and  illus- 
trated in  the  teaching  of  English  gram- 
mar can  be  applied  by  any  one,  with- 
out extraneous  help,  to  Latin  or 
French  or  German,  if  he  will  only 
think  it  out.  There  are  certain  dif- 
ferences, it  is  true,  but  these  gener- 
ally arise  out  of  the  reasons  for  teach- 
ing this  or  that  foreign  tongue.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  ask  you  to  go  with  me 
into  the  reasons  for  teaching  Latin  in 
these  modern  times.  I  would  only 
further  premise  that,  as  we  have  to 
approach  a  foreign  tongue  formally  or 
grammatically,  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  real  from  the  formal  in 
our  instruction.  These  advance /^r/ 
passu. 

We  teach  Latin — 

(i)  Because  as  a  formal  and  gram- 
matical study  it  has  peculiar  advant- 
ages, and,  more  effectual  than  any 
other  language  (except  Greek)*  gives 
discipline  to  the  intelligence,  and  the 
result  of  discipline,  viz.,  intellectual 
power. 

(2)  The  study  of  Latin  gives  (to 
an  Englishman  at  least)  more  than 
any  other  language  can  do,  a  training 
in  words — the  relative  values  and  the 
functions  of  words,  and,  consequently, 
training  in  the  thought  things  they 
denote.  The  shades  of  meaning  in 
vocables  are  brought  into  high  relief. 

(3)  The  analysis  and  subsequent 
synthesis  whereby  we  truly  compre- 
hend an  English  sentence,  and  which 
is  a  direct  training  of  the  processes 
of  mind  in  knowing  (in  the  scientific 


*  For  boys,  Greek  is  inferior  to  Latin,  in 
my  opinion,  especially  for  British  boys. 
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or  any  other  field),  are  most  effective 
as  training  when  it  is  a  foreign  tongue 
that  we  are  teaching  ;  and,  above  all, 
when  that  foreign  tongue  is  Latin. 
This  because,  in  order  to  give  the 
English  translation,  a  pupil  is  forced, 
whether  he  will  or  not,  deliberately 
and  of  set  purpose  to  consider  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  parts  of  a 
complete  sentence ;  and,  secondly, 
because  of  the  exactness  and  precision 
with  which  these  logical  relations  are 
brought  into  prominence  in  a  highly 
synthetic  language. 

^^4)  The  working  out  of  a  translation 
from  a  foreign  tongue  is  a  training  of 
the  imagmation,  which  has  to  bring 
itself  into  play  in  order  to  unite  into 
a  whole,  in  their  true  signification, 
the  parts  of  a  sentence.  Latin  in  a 
special  sense  gives  this  training.  The 
imagination,  moreover,  is  checked 
and  kept  within  the  wholesome  bounds 
of  truthfulness  by  comparing  the  re- 
sult achieved  with  the  original, 

(5)  Latin  is,  to  a  very  great  extent 
(to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  at  least), 
our  own  tongue.  In  studying  Latin, 
therefore,  we  are  studying  our  own 
tongue  in  its  sources,  and  getting  all 
the  discipline  and  nutrition  of  mind 
which  flows  from  the  study  of  the 
origin  and  history  of  words.  Latin 
enables  us  to  revivify  our  own  tongue 
for  ourselves.  Nay,  we  are  studying 
our  own  language  in  much  of  its  syn- 
tactical mould  also,  as  may  be  seen 
by  reading  our  early  prose  writers,  and 
even  those  of  the  ei^lueenth  century. 

(6)  It  follows  from  the  preceding 
reason  that,  in  studying  Latin,  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  modern  con- 
ceptions as  to  moral  duties,  social  re- 
lations, and  legal  obligations  in  their 
origins,  and  that  we  thus  undergo  a 
kind  of  unconscious  philosophical 
training  suited  to  the,  as  yet,  imma- 
ture mind,  and  moulding  its  concep- 
tions from  tlic  foundation.  My  friend. 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Education  Com- 
missioner for  the  United  States,  may 


perhaps  be  held  to  exaggerate  when 
he  says : — 

"  One  may  say  that  of  a  hundred 
boys,  fifty  of  whom  had  studied  Latin 
for  a  period  of  six  months,  while  the 
other  fifty  had  not  studied  Latin  at 
all,  the  fifty  with  a  smattering  of  Latin 
would  possess  some  slight  impulse 
towards  analysing  the  legal  and  poli- 
tical view  of  human  life,  and  surpass 
the  other  fifty  in  this  direction. 
Placed  on  a  distant  frontier  with  the 
task  of  building  a  new  civilization,  the 
fifty  with  the  smattering  of  Latin 
would  furnish  law-makers  and  political 
rulers,  legislators,  and  builders  of  the 
State." 

(7)  In  studying  Latin  we  are  tak- 
ing possession  of.  the  key  of  the  Ro- 
mance languages,  shortening  the  time 
needed  for  acquiring  these  by  at  least 
one-half 

(8)  The  study  of  Latin  introduces 
the  pupil  in  its  later  stages  to  a  con- 
scious discernment  of  Art  in  language 
— the  artistic  or  beautiful  in  expres- 
sion. And  this  to  a  degree  which  no 
modern  tongue  can  do,  because,  first, 
of  its  chaste  severity  of  form  ;  and 
secondly,  because  being  so  far  re- 
moved from  our  own  time  we  can 
look  it  at  as  a  fresh  and  alien  object. 
Thus,  by  contrast,  our  implicit  feel- 
ings regarding  literary  form  in  our 
own  tongue  are  brought  into  explicit 
consciousness — raised,  in  short,  from 
mere  feeling  into  knowledge. 

(9)  Tne  study  of  Latin,  as  a  dead 
tongue,  especially  in  its  later  stages, 
when  it  is  accomp.inied  by  the  study 
of  the  life,  art,  and  literature  of  the 
Roman,  has  a  remarkable  influence 
on  the  tone  ot  thought  and  character. 
It  has  this  influence  by  connecting  us 
in  a  living  way  with  what  seems,  but 
truly  is  not,  a  dead  past,  and  thereby 
expanding  our  intellectual  and  moral 
sympathies  so  as  to  embrace  that  past 
as  part  of  our  own  life.  It  makes  us 
members  of  a  larger  human  society. 
Modern    cotemporary    language   and 
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life  is  too  near  to  our  own  to  have 
this  cultivating  influence  to  the  same 
extent,  and  does  not  teach  us  to  see 
things  in  a  true  perspective  ;  they  may 
be  said  to  broaden  our  lives,  but  they 
do  not  lengthen  them.  Neither  the 
Hindu  nor  the  Chinese  languages  and 
life  could  do  this,  because  these  are 
not  our  past.  The  ancient  life,  by 
thus  stimulating  the  historical  imagi- 
nation and  carrying  it  out  of  the  pre- 
sent, tends  to  give  balance  of  mind, 
checks  sciolism  of  opinion  and  crude- 
ness  of  judgment  based  on  a  narrow 
induction  of  things,  which,  as  being 
close  at  hand,  are  apt  to  assume  un- 
due importance.  The  true  humanity 
of  the  growing  boy  is  thus  deepened 
and  strengthened. 

I  do  not  here  speak  of  the  large 
culture  which  Latin,  as  literature  and 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Roman  mind  to  life  and  social 
order,  gives  to  the  university  scholar 
who  has  mastered  these.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  people  is  not  to  be  regu- 
lated in  the  interests  of  either  literary 
or  linguistic  or  historical  experts.  I 
have  to  think  of  boys  and  the  school 
only.  All  else  can  take  care  of  itself. 
It  might  be  said,  and  has  been  said 
by  certain  arid  utilitarians,  that  the 
study  of  the  history  of  Rome  would 
do  much  that  I  attribute  to  the  study 
of  the  language  of  Rome.     But  this, 


I  think,  is  a  mistake.  The  true  his- 
tory of  a  country  is  the  thought  and 
literature  and  art  of  that  country  ;  and 
I  know  very  little  of  any  people  if  I 
know  it  merely  in  its  annals  of  events, 
even  if  I  also  exhibit  in  bold  and  effec- 
tive relief  its  great  characters  (which 
is  not  always  done).  I  /^wzf  a  people 
only  by  living  contact  of  mind  with 
mind,  of  humanity  with  humanity,  and 
this  is  alone  possible  by  contact  with 
its  language.  This  is  to  know  its  true 
history,  its  true  significance  as  a  factor 
in  the  world's  progress,  because  this 
alone  is  to  know  its  inner  life. 

The  reasons  for  the  study  of  Latin 
which  I  have  given  might  be  very 
much  amplified  and  elaborated;  but 
1  am  not  here  defending  against  op- 
ponents the  importance  of  this  special 
kind  of  linguistic  instruction.  My 
sole  object  is,  by  bringing  before  you 
the  reasons  why  we  learn  Latm,  to 
introduce  you  in  a  rational  way  to 
the  question  how  we  should  teach  and 
learn  Latin.  Each  one  of  the  reasons 
which  I  have  above  assigned  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  mefhod,  because 
method  is  a  way,  a  road  to  certain 
ends.  Think,  then,  of  these  ends, 
and  try  to  inquire  the  road  to  ihem 
for  yourselves,  and  you  will,  so  far  as 
these  ends  at  least  are  concerned, 
have  constructed  for  yourselves  a 
method  of  teaching  Latin. 
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I  WISH  to  preface  this  paper  with 
a  personal  explanation.  In  the 
first  place,  I  have  no  pet  theories 
upon  this  subject;  second,  I  have 
never  studied  theoretic  pedagogy,  un- 
fortunately, and  so  know  nothing  of 
theories  of  methods  in  any  kind  of 
teaching.  All  that  I  shall  say  is 
gathered  from  experience  and  obser- 


vation. My  experience  and  my  ob- 
servation, however,  may  difTer  from 
that  of  some  one  else,  but  this  does 
not  make  either  of  us  right  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  As  in  all  ex- 
periments, the  personal  equation  must 
be  deducted  and  the  residue  com- 
pared with  other  results  until  an  ap- 
proximately true  conclusion  is  reached. 
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In  regard  to  the  order  of  studies  in 
general,  my  observation  has  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  practical  with 
a  child  precedes  the  theoretic,  up  to 
a  certain  point,  and  beyond  that  the 
theoretic  must  precede  the  practical. 
When  a  child  first  learns  to  talk,  he 
speaks  purely  by  imitation  and  after 
many  futile  efforts  that  result  in  inar- 
ticulate sounds.  Later  on,  when  he 
learns  the  science  of  voice  culture 
and  of  articulation,  his  speech  ceases 
to  be  mechanical  and  becomes  intelli- 
gent. The  meaning  of  words  he 
learns  first  by  a  sort  of  guess.  By 
association  certain  sounds  come  to 
represent  certain  objects;  a  wider  ex- 
perience teaches  him  that  the  same 
name  can  apply  to  similar  objects ; 
and  by  degrees  he  is  able  to  dissever 
that  particular  object  from  its  name, 
to  know  it  in  itself.  Further  he  learns 
that  certain  words  are  names  of  ob- 
jects, and  others,  names  of  actions. 
He  learns  to  put  these  two  classes  of 
words  together,  by  imitation  first,  and 
afterwards  by  rule.  Thus  he  learns 
all  the  proper  modification  of  words 
and  their  use. 

In  learning  every  new  subject  from 
the  English  alphabet  up  to  the  phil- 
osophy of  criticism,  he  follows  the 
same  process. 

First  there  is  mere  imitation,  then 
a  process  of  induction,  then  the  know- 
ledge oi  a  priori  principles,  and  finally 
their  intelligent  application  to  practi- 
cal work.  The  first  process  of  his 
education — imitation— is  practical  but 
limited.  He  is  like  the  Chinaman 
who  understands  no  English  and  is  a 
practical  cook  by  imitation,  but  his 
range  is  limited  to  such  dishes  as  he 
has  seen  cooked.  So  a  child's  first 
knowledge  is  limited  to  what  he  has 
seen  or  heard.  The  second  process, 
that  of  deriving  principles,  by  induc- 
tion, is  the  building  up  of  a  theory. 
It  is  the  philosophic  or  pure  science 
phase  of  any  subject.  The  applica- 
tion   of  theory   to    practical  work  is 


again  practical,  but  unlimited  except 
by  the  nature  of  the  material  used. 

During  the  fiist  stage  of  his  educa- 
tion the  child  needs  a  model,  a  per- 
fect model ;  during  the  second  part, 
a  wise  guide;  during  the  last  part, 
hints  from  others ;  but  his  chief  de- 
pendence is  his  own  judgment.  Too 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  fact  that 
a  child's  first  teacher  should  be  care- 
fully chosen. 

The  lines  between  these  three  pro- 
cesses of  learning  are  not  sharply 
drawn,  neither  does  the  change  take 
place  at  the  same  time  with  every 
individual.  Just  where  the  training 
should  cease  to  be  mechanical  and 
become  reasoning  or  intelligent  must 
be  determined  by  the  teacher's  intu- 
ition in  individual  cases,  and  by  the 
judgment  of  the  superintendent  in  the 
case  of  classes  in  schools.  By  obser- 
vation and  experience  one  can  arrive, 
after  a  considerable  time,  at  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  average  age  when  the 
character  of  the  instruction  should 
change  from  dogmatic  to  experimen- 
tal. 

Turning  now  to  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish language  and  literature,  we  find 
certain  parts  purely  mechanical,  and 
therefore  to  be  relegated  to  the  prim- 
ary process  of  education,  and  others, 
partly  mechanical.  AVriting,  or  the 
formation  of  letters,  is  almost  purely 
by  imitation,  and  proficiency  is  the 
result  of  constant  practice  ;  tliis  is  one 
of  the  first  things  a  child  should  be 
taught. 

Spelling  in  modern  English  is  ar- 
bitrary and  therefore  must  be  learned 
largely  from  imitation.  If  a  child 
has  failed  to  learn  to  spell  in  this  way, 
he  may  help  himself  by  rules,  but 
usually  the  exceptions  to  the  rules  are 
the  very  words  he  can  never  learn  to 
spell.  The  habit  of  imitation  must 
be  cultivated  in  oral  spelling  as  well 
as  in  written. 

I  was  going  to  say  that  the  child 
who  reaches  the  eighth  grade  without 
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learning  to  spell  all  the  words  of  his 
vocibulary  correctly  is  a  hopelessly 
bad  speller,  yet  I  have  seen  some 
severe  cases  cured  even  after  attain- 
ing high  school  ^ge. 

The  habit  of  spelling  modern  Eng- 
lish, also,  must  be  thoroughly  fixed 
before  the  child  is  set  to  reading  the 
early  forms,  else  he  will  be  liable  to 
substitute  the  phonetic  orthography 
of  the  one  for  the  arbitrary  spelling  of 
the  other. 

Another  largely  arbitrary  part  of 
English  is  the  pronunciation.  The 
sounds  of  the  vowels  in  any  language 
must  be  learned  mechanically  ;  but  in 
English  each  vowel  has  so  many 
different  sounds  that  a  greater  effort 
of  the  memory  and  more  practice  is 
necessary  to  ensure  correctness.  If 
all  English  people  pronounced  their 
language  correctly,  the  surest  and 
easiest  way  for  a  child  to  learn  Eng- 
lish pronunciation  would  be  by  imita- 
tion. Since  this  is  not  the  case  he 
learns  the  more  common  words  by 
imitation  and  the  others  from  the 
dictionary  by  a  slow  process  of  look- 
ing up  each  word,  and  memorizing 
the  pronunciation.  Since  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  words  continues  through- 
out a  man's  whole  life,  as  long  as  he 
reads  at  all  he  should  read  aloud. 
Every  word  added  to  his  mental  vo- 
cabulary must  be  added  also  to  his 
oral  vocabulary.  Experience  has 
taught  me  that  every  important  piece 
of  literature  studied  by  the  junior  and 
senior  classes  in  a  high  school  should 
be  read  aloud  in  the  class-room. 

Composition  or  the  written  expres- 
sion of  thought  should  begin  as  soon 
as  the  child  begins  to  think  for  him- 
self and  has  learned  to  write.  He 
should  put  down  his  bits  of  know- 
ledge and  thoughts  just  as  he  would 
tell  them.  Especially  should  young 
writers  be  encouraged  to  write  as  they 
talk  ;  only  in  this  way  will  they  learn 
to  enjoy  doing  it,  and  acquire  an  easy 
style. 
2 


The  first  corrections  should  be  sim- 
ply on  the  use  of  a  capital  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence  and  a  period 
at  the  end.  Here  is  the  place  for  a 
little  elementary  grammar.  They  can 
learn  that  a  sentence  must  possess  a 
name  word,  or  noun,  and  an  action 
word,  or  verb.  When  they  have 
learned  to  write  a  sentence  and  re- 
cognize one  when  they  see  it — it  mat- 
ters not  at  this  point  whether  tliey 
can  define  it — then  call  their  atten- 
tion to  the  violation  of  some  other 
simple  rule,  of  capitals  or  punctuation. 
I  have  it  as  a  general  guide  in  all 
elementary  teaching,  and  especially 
in  composition,  not  to  call  a  child's 
attention  to  a  rule  until  he  has  vio- 
lated it,  then  to  yoke  the  violation 
and  the  rule  together  so  that  he  does 
not  forget  either.  If  he  never  vio- 
lates a  certain  rule  he  need  never 
know  of  its  existence  until  he  reaches 
the  reflective  or  scientific  phase  of 
the  subject,  and  then  he  will  get  the 
rule  in  its  proper  relation  to  the 
whole  science  and  see  the  reason  for 
it.  It  is  then  he  learns  the  theory  of 
the  subject;  for  practical  purposes  he 
need  never  be  conscious  of  a  rule 
unless  he  transgresses  it. 

When  a  child  has  reached  the 
eighth  or  ninth  grade  he  is  perhaps 
ready  for  the  theory  of  punctuation 
or  the  classification  of  the  rules,  and 
for  the  theory  of  grammar.  From 
this  point  on,  the  child  desires  to 
learn  the  ornaments  of  composition. 
The  first  two  years  and  a  half  in  the 
high  school  should  be  devoted  to 
preparing  his  mind  for  formal  rhetoric, 
as  the  first  years  of  composition  have 
prepared  him  for  formal  grammar. 

First  to  be  considered  is  clearness 
of  expression,  then  energy,  and  choice 
of  words ;  after  these,  figures  and 
metrical  forms.  It  is  best  probably 
to  devote  especial  attention  to  one  of 
these  subjects  at  a  time,  not  omitting 
occasioiial  reference  to  such  of  the 
others  as  the  child  has  alreadv  studied. 
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The  general  plan  for  all  would  be 
to  have  the  child  read  in  class  a  sel- 
ection or  series  of  selections  from  a 
standard  author  whose  chief  charac- 
teristic was  the  subject  of  study — 
clearness,  energy,  variety  of  syno- 
nyms, profuse  use  of  figures,  or  hum- 
our. Call  attention  to  the  quality 
under  consideration,  analyze  it  as 
found  in  the  author,  and  assign  for 
individual  work  out  of  class  the  same 
sort  of  analysis  of  similar  works.  By 
frequent  reading  get  the  child's  mind 
thoroughly  familiar  with  that  quality. 
This  is  a  much  slower  process  than 
one  thinks  till  he  has  tried  it.  Have 
the  pupil  study  first  the  perfect  model 
until  he  knows  that  thoroughly,  then 
it  may  be  profitable  for  some  students 
to  analyze  for  faults,  but  frequently 
the  hunt  for  imperfect  examples  is 
carried  too  far.  Usually  the  best 
place  for  a  student  to  study  imperfec- 
tions is  in  his  own  compositions. 

An  excellent  exercise  to  produce 
facility  of  expression  is  the  combina- 
tion of  detached  statements  and  the 
transformation  of  elements.  After  a 
thorough  training  of  this  sort,  the 
pupil,  by  the  middle  of  the  third  year, 
is  ready  for  the  text-book  study  of 
rhetoric.  By  this  time  his  mind  is 
stored  with  illustrations  from  his  pre- 
vious reading  and  he  is  delighted  to 
find  that  his  scattered  knowledge 
works  into  a  complete  system.  The 
technical  part  of  rhetoric  is  no  longer 
dry  and  uninteresting  to  him,  and  he 
feels  proud  to  think  he  possesses  un- 
consciously so  much  knowledge. 

The  branch  of  English,  however, 
that  is  nearest  my  heart  is  the  study 
of  literature.  Of  course  in  one  sense 
the  child  has  been  studying  English 
literature  since  he  first  began  to  read, 
and  this  miscellaneous  reading  is  to 
be  the  basis  for  his  formal  study  of  its 
history.  In  English  literature  the 
scholar  receives  not  only  knowledge 
of  its  history,  but  culture  from  the 
contact   with    its    forms    of    beauty. 


The  latter  is  fully  as  important  as  the 
former ;  indeed  if  obliged  to  choose 
one  only,  I  should  prefer  the  culture 
that  comes  from  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  English  productions  to  the 
knowledge  of  its  mere  history.  It  is 
the  imparting  of*  culture  that  makes 
the  teaching  of  English  literature 
difficult.  Culture  cannot  be  taught, 
it  must  be  imbibed  unconsciously. 
To  acquire  a  correct  taste  for  the 
beautiful,  man  must  be  brought  in 
daily  contact  with  various  forms  of 
beauty  till  he  knows  them  by  instinct 
— acquired  instinct — or  beauty  sense. 
This  double  object  requires  two  meth- 
ods of  teaching  which  must  run  par- 
allel— often  be  interwoven. 

First  by  reason  of  our  nationality 
we  should  take  up  American  litera- 
ture. This  can  be  done  as  early  as 
the  junior  year.  By  this  time  the 
students  are  supposed  to  know  in 
general  what  literature  is  and  to  have 
read  some  American  authors.  It  is 
presumed  that  they  are  ready  now 
for  a  systematic  study  of  the  history 
of  the  literature. 


One  of  my  hobbies  in  this  work  is 
written  reviews.  I  have  them  when- 
ever the  study  of  an  author  or  group 
of  authors  is  completed.  Sometimes 
they  are  reproductions  of  what  is 
read,  sometimes  answers  to  questions 
upon  the  author's  style  or  life.  A 
(historical)  diagram  or  some  portion  of 
it  I  call  for  frequently.  The  scholars 
should  be  encouraged  to  bring  to  class 
any  items  they  find  in  general  reading, 
pertaining  to  any  names  in  it.  In 
this  way  they  learn  to  clothe  this 
skeleton  with  their  daily  reading. 

I  pursue  the  same  general  plan 
with  the  seniors  in  English  literature. 
In  making  selections  to  read  in  class, 
from  English  authors,  the  question 
arises,  How  far  back  shall  we  go  ?  I 
should  answer.  Go  as  far  back  as 
Chaucer,  but  do  not  begin  with  him. 
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I  think  that  the  average  student  of 
this  grade  requires  some  preparation 
to  read  Chaucer's  English  easily ; 
either  a  knowledge  of  nglo-Saxon  or 
a  more  gradual  approach  to  middle 
English  through  Spenser.  It  is  not 
hard  for  the  average  scholar  of  this 
rank  to  understand  Spenser,  pro- 
vided he  reads  hini  aloud.  From 
Spenser  to  Chaucer  is  not  so  great 
a  step  as  from  modern  English  to 
Chaucer. 

Aside  from  their  literary  value  there 
is  another  reason  for  their  introduc- 
tion here — the  study  of  early  English 
forms.  This  brings  up  the  question 
of  etymology  in  the  high  school. 
According  to  the  plan  I  have  outlined 
for  all  other  English  studies,  ety- 
mology as  a  science  has  no  place  in 
the  high  school  curriculum ;  because 
the  scholars  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  collect  the  material  for  it.  A  com- 
plete knowledge  of  derivatives  in 
modern  English  cannot  be  obtained 
without  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin, 
French  and  German  in  addition  to 
Anglo-  axon.  A  fair  introduction, 
however,  for  the  study  of  pure  Eng- 
lish words  can  be  made  in  the  study 
of  the  texts  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser. 
The   teacher    who    is    a   student    of 


Anglo-Saxon  can  lay  a  foundation  in 
his  pupils'  minds  for  future  scientific 
word  study,  by  calling  attention  to 
different  old  forms  of  modern  words 
and  the  changes  they  have  under- 
gone. The  student  takes  a  greater 
interest  also  in  tiie  changes  in  the 
meaning  of  words  when  he  sees  the 
word  in  a  context  that  makes  the  old 
meaning  plain.  When  he  comes 
upon  it  in  his  reading  he  feels  that  he 
has  made  the  discovery  and  has  a 
proprietary  interest  in  it  that  fixes  the 
word  and  its  context  in  his  mind. 
By  judicious  questions  the  teacher 
can  arouse  in  the  student  an  interest 
in  comparative  word  forms  and  mean- 
ings. This  work  can  be  done  inci- 
dentally without  interfering  with  the 
study  of  the  composition  as  a  piece  of 
fine  literature.  The  only  way  a  pupil 
can  learn  the  really  artistic  qualities 
of  a  literature  is  by  hearing  it  read 
and  reading  it,  perhaps  several  times. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  this  must  be 
done  in  class.  The  only  way  to 
learn  to  appreciate  fine  music  is 
to  hear  it  frequently  ;  to  enjoy  beau- 
tiful forms,  to  see  them ;  and  the 
only  way  to  recognize  the  beauty  of 
poetry  or  fine  prose  is  to  hear  it  read. 
— The  Academy. 
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BY  J.   E.  WETHERELL,   B.A.,    PRINCIPAL  COLL.   INST.,  STRATHROY. 


TN  the  January  number  of  the  Edu- 
[  CATioNAL  Monthly  appeared  the 
first  part  of  a  paper  read  by  Prof. 
Cappon,  of  Queen's  University,  at  the 
December  meeting  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association.  In  speaking 
of  "  Subjects  and  Methods  in  the 
Teachingof  English,"  the  writer  of  that 
paper  criticizes  the  introductory  chap- 
ter of  my  edition  of  Scott's  "  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,"  issued  in  1888 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Educa- 
tion   Department.     Although   in   the 


preparation  of  that  introductory  chap- 
ter I  had  the  counsel  of  two  of  the 
most  accomplished  English  scholars 
in  Ontario,  it  becomes  my  duty  as  the 
author  of  that  "critical  introduction  " 
to  join  issue  with  Prof.  Cappon  in  al- 
most every  one  of  his  strictures. 

I  have  neither  the  honour  nor  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  Prof.  Cappon, 
but  I  judge  from  his  reference  in  his 
address  to  "your  universities  here  " 
that  he  has  recently  come  to  us  from 
a  foreign  shore,  and  that   with  com- 
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mendable  zeal  he  hastens  to  enlighten 
Canadian  teachers  on  whom  glimmer 
only  reflected  rays  of  that  sun  of 
knowledge  that  shines  in  the  zenith 
of  older  lands. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
Prof.  Cappou  postponed  his  criticism 
until  the  book  he  attacks  had  run  its 
full  course  in  the  schools  and  had 
been  laid  upon  the  shelves  forever. 
Was  he  aware  of  this  fact,  and  also 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  at  this  very 
time  in  the  hands  of  High  School 
pupils  an  edition  of  Byron  containing 
a  "critical  introduction,"  adapted  from 
the  one  he  attacks,  but  enlarged,  re- 
vised, and,  it  is  believed,  greatly  im- 
proved ?  That  my  critic  chose  to 
direct  his  shafts  against  my  earlier 
and  more  imperfect  work,  I  am  will- 
ing to  ascribe  to  his  want  of  knowledge 
in  the  line  of  educational  publications 
rather  than  to  a  desire  to  take  an  un- 
fair advantage.  I  am  the  more  will- 
ing to  take  this  view  when  I  find  him 
dignifying  my  humble  work  by  the 
astounding  statement  that  in  it  "  To- 
ronto University  has  attempted  to 
supply  a  great  educational  want." 

Prof.  Cappon  has  made  a  very 
awkward  mistake  in  attempting  to 
criticize  a  book  after  having  read  only 
a  small  part  of  it.  It  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  he  has  not  read  the  preface, 
nor  the  earlier  and  later  pages  that 
contain  general  references  to  the  style 
and  metre  of  the  poem,  nor  the  para- 
graph that  introduces  the  critical  chap- 
ter and  gives  as  far  as  such  can  be 
done  a  classification  of  the  topics  of 
the  chapter.  Had  he  read  these  parts 
of  the  book  almost  half  that  he  has  to 
say  must  have  remained  unsaid.  He 
would  have  discovered  that  the  "  in- 
troduction "  was  never  intended  as  a 
"  manual  of  method,"  for  who  would 
dream  of  packing  even  the  elements 
of  rhetorical  and  critical  knowledge 
into  fourteen  octavo  pages  ?  He 
would  never  have  understood  that  the 
twenty-eight  sections   of  the  chapter 


were  to  be  regarded  as  co-ordinate 
and  of  almost  equivalent  value,  and 
so  to  be  styled  "categories."  He 
would  not  have  found  it  necessary  to 
make  the  following  indisputable  state- 
ment : — "  We  begin  at  the  wrong  end 
if  we  thrust  between  the  pupil  and 
his  text  an  artificial  system  of  cate- 
gories." It  is  .  passing  strange,  for 
instance,  to  find  my  critic  making 
such  a  statement  as  that  just  quoted 
when  my  Preface  with  all  distinctness 
states  that  this  "introduction"  is  in- 
tended mainly  for  the  use  of  the 
teicher,  and  that  the  pupil  is  to  be  led 
by  the  teacher  to  see  the  poet's  art  in  the 
poem  itself,  and  e\^n  that  is  to  be  at- 
tempted only  after  the  pupil  has  care- 
fully read  the  poem  through  to  get  an 
intelligent  comprehension  of  it. 

I  now  proceed  to  notice,  as  briefly 
as  may  be,  the  main  strictures  con- 
tained in  Prof.  Cappon's  paper.  He 
first  objects  to  the  "definition  of  a 
poem  as  a  sust  lined  hyperbole,  as 
being  founded  everywhere  on  exagger- 
ation and  unreality."  At  the  very 
outset  I  must  call  attention  to  a 
marked  peculiarity  of  Prof.  Cappon's, 
which,  to  put  it  mildly,  savors  of  the 
ad  captandum  style.  No  such  defini- 
tion of  a  poem  is  to  be  found  in  the 
book  he  attacks.  In  speaking  of  a 
romantic  poem  it  is  remarked  that  ex- 
aggeration and  unreality  are  every- 
where— in  the  verbal  descriptions,  in 
the  characters,  in  the  introduction  of 
the  marvellous  and  the  supernatural. 
This  is  a  very  diff"erent  thing  from  the 
statement  that  "  a  poem  ('  romantic  ' 
omitted)  is  founded  on  exaggeration 
and  unreality.''  And  further,  if  I 
understand  him,  my  critic  seems  to 
say  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  hyperbole  and  unreality  in  the 
essence  of  our  finest  poetry,  and  he 
refers  in  illustration  to  Wordsworth's 
poem  on  the  daffodils.  Well,  we  are 
all  familiar  with  Wordsworth's  dictum  : 
"  Poetry  is  the  image  of  man  and  na- 
ture.    There  is  no  necessity  to  trick 
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out  or  to  elevate  nature.  No  words 
which  the  poet's  fanc}'  or  imagination 
can  sug2;est  are  to  be  compared  with 
those  which  are  the  emanations  of 
reality  and  truth."  Yet  we  all  know, 
too,  how  widely  at  variance  is  much 
of  Wordsworth's  best  poetry  with  his 
narrow  theories  of  poetic  art.  His 
own  oft-quoted  lines  are  fatal  to  his 
theorizing,  for  when  the  influence  of 
the  muse  flows  on  him  in  full  flood 
even  he  often  does,  to  his  thoughts 
and  sentiments. 

Add  t'le  yleam, 
The  lii^ht  that  un'er  ivas  on  land  or  sea, 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream. 

In  this  connection  I  beg  to  call 
Prof.  Cappon's  attention  to  the  defi- 
nition of  poetry  given  by  the  distin- 
guished poet  and  critic,  Alfred  Austin, 
who  is  spoken  of  as  a  possible  suc- 
cessor of  Tennyson  as  Poet  Laureate. 
"  Poetry,'"'  says  he,  "  is  the  imagina- 
tive raising  or  heightening  of  matter- 
of-fact  ;  "  it  is  "  a  glorified  representa- 
tion of  all  that  is  seen,  felt,  thought, 
or  done  by  man." 

In    dealing    with    the    subject    of 
ideality  Prof.   Cappon  says  :  "  As  an 
example    of  the   application    of  this 
definition   of  ideality  the  author  in- 
structs the  teacher  to  point  out  to  his 
pupils   that   the   line    describing  the 
minstrel  as  *  [)ouring  the  unpremedi- 
tated   lay'   contains    an    example    of 
poetic   ideality."     "  This,"    he  adds, 
"  is    surely    a    grave    error."      Again 
j  here  I  must  call   attention  to  my  crit- 
ic's peculiar  method.      Instead  of  ac- 
cepting the  example  of  ideality  which 
I  have  selected  for  use  in  the  ."criti- 
.  cal  introduction,"   the   description  of 
j  "  Knights  of  more  than  mortal  mould  " 
I  (which  example,  by  the  way,  is  of  the 
I  very  kind  that  Prof  Cappon  himself 
i  selects),  he  turns  to  the  critical  study 
of  a    selected    passage,  and    for    his 
purpose  transforms  a  sentence  which 
he  finds  there  :  "  We  have  a  touch  of 
ideality  in  the  'unpremeditated  lay  '  " 
It  is  this  statement  that  with  ex  cathe- 


dra authority  is  styled  "  a  grave 
error."  Prof.  Cappon  goes  on  to 
give  his  definition  and  illustrations  of 
the  term  ideality,  and  I  accept  almost 
all  he  has  to  say,  but  I  must  ask  him 
to  revise  his  decision  as  to  the  touch 
of  ideality  in  "  the  unpremeditated 
lay."  Will  Prof  Cappon  not  admit 
that  much  of  the  pleasure  we  derive 
from  poetry  owes  its  source  to  the 
poet's  habit  of  getting  away  from  the 
tameness  of  actual  things  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  higher  creations  of 
our  hopes  and  fancies,  that  is,  to  the 
idealistic  transcending  of  reality  ?  Is 
there,  then,  not  a  touch  of  ideality  in 
making  a  minstrel  sing  an  impromptu 
lay?  Is  that  not  an  ideal  towards 
which  every  wandering  harper  would 
aspire — an  ideal  that  gave  inspiration 
to  many  of  the  improvisatori  of  Sou- 
thern Europe — an  ideal  which  Scott 
wishes  us  to  grasp  imaginatively  when 
he  makes  the  "  Latest  Minstrel  "  sing 
the  "  Lay  "  : 

Each  b'ank  in  faithless  memory  void 
The  poet's  glowinj^  thought  supplied. 

Surely  Prof.  Cappon's  literary  judg- 
ment will  lead  him  to  revise  his  rash 
utterance,  and  to  admit  that  his  is  the 
"  grave  error." 

Further,  when  Prof.  Cappon  says  : 
"  What  an  idea  young  scholars  will 
get  of  poetry  when  they  are  taught 
that  the  ideal  element  in  it  is  simply 
the  fictitious  element,"  he  is  simply 
makmg  for  himself  another  man  of 
straw.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one 
has  ever  made  such  a  statement. 
Mere  fiction  in  poetry  is  not  neces- 
sarily ideal  ;  to  be  ideal  it  must  trans- 
cend the  real  and  be  in  harmony 
with  poetic  motives.  Nor  are  reali- 
ties ever  ideals,  unless  the  poet,  by 
omission,  selection,  and  a  harmonious 
disposition  of  circumstances,  so  trans- 
mutes those  realities  that  they  are, 
to  speak  with  accuracy,  realities  no 
longer.  Prof.  Cappon  refers  to  the 
courage,  fidelity,  and  honour  of  Scott's 
Borderers  as  realities,  and  at  the  same 
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time  as  being  instances  of  typical 
virtues,  and  so  ideals.  Now,  admit- 
ting that  the  Borderers  of  the  "  Lay  " 
possessed  courage,  fidelity,  and  hon- 
our, I  still  contend  that  as  they  appear 
in  the  poem  they  never  trod  this  earth. 
The  poet  has  taken  realities  familiar 
to  him,  and  translated  those  realities 
into  an  atmosphere  of  mediaeval  ro- 
mance. We  see  in  Scott's  pictures  of 
these  Borderers  no  savage  feuds,  and 
frays,  and  raids,  no  horrible  outrages 
and  wretched  sufferings,  no  unholy 
ravages  and  murders,  all  of  which 
were  present,  more  or  less,  in  the 
reality.  The  poet's  Borderers  are 
not  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood ; 
they  are  "a  glorified  representation." 
I  must  now  proceed  to  another  of 
the  "  positive  errors  made  in  the 
Critical  Introduction" — to  use  Prof. 
Cappon's  authoritative  words.  To 
make  myself  clear  I  quote  the  lines 
of  the  "  Lay  "  on  which  is  based  the 
comment  that  my  critic  attacks  : 

The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 
The  minstrel  was  infirm  and  old  ; 
His  withered  cheek,  and  tresses  grey, 
Seem'd  to  have  known  a  better  day. 

The  comment  runs  thus  :  "  A  num- 
ber of  words  here  receive  more  or 
less  of  a  factitious  emphasis.  In  the 
first  couplet  the  metrical  emphasis 
and  the  sense  emphasis  coincidentally 
fall  on  '  cold  '  and  '  old.'  In  the 
second  couplet  'day'  deserves  less 
emphasis  than  'grey,'  but  a  full  oral 
expression  of  the  rhyme  robs  some- 
thing from  'better'  and  adds  it  to 
'day.'  This  tendency  furnishes  a 
very  simple  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  when  music  is  wedded  to  thought 
it  is  often  at  the  expense  of  the 
thought  \  the  loss,  however,  is  more 
than  made  up  by  the  superior  emotional 
effect."  Here,  again.  Prof.  Cappon. 
for  the  sake  of  effect,  indulges  in  his 
usual  habit  of  omission,  dropping  out 
the  words  I  have  italicised.  Then  he 
asserts  that  the  principle  stated  above 


— when  music  is  wedded  to  thought 
it  is  often  at  the  expense  of  the 
thought — runs  directly  counter  to  the 
law  of  all  good  poetry.  He  endea- 
vours to  show  this  by  taking  a  line, 
not  from  the  rhyming  couplets  of 
Scott,  but  from  the  blank  verse  of 
Shakespeare !  In  dealing  with  this 
topic  he  proceeds  to  state  that  "  in 
the  work  of  every  great  poet  there  is 
an  instinctive  intimate  alliance  be- 
tween the  music  and  the  sense  " — a 
statement  which  everyone  will  second 
and  which  may  be  found  in  another 
form  on  page  34  of  the  "  Critical 
Introduction"  in  the  section  on  the 
"  Music  of  Poetry."  Here  I  may  say 
that  by  an  odd  freak  of  human  judg- 
ment the  very  passage  in  my  critical 
chapter  that  so  displeases  Prof  Cap- 
pon is  the  very  passage  that  has  been 
singled  out  for  the  warmest  approval 
by  one  of  the  best  English  scholars 
in  the  country.  De  gustibus  non 
disputandiim. 

I  have  now  dealt  with  all  the  "  posi- 
tive errors"  Prof.  Cappon  can  find  in 
the  book.  Let  us  look  at  some  of 
the  defects  of  a  less  heinous  nature. 

"Such  general  observations,"  he 
says,  "as  that  the  laws  of  melody 
require  the  avoidance  of  all  unpleas- 
ant, difficult,  and  harsh  combinations 
of  letters  and  syllables,  or  that  the 
movement  and  the  metre  may  imitate 
slow  or  rapid  motion,  etc.,  are  not 
likely  to  help  the  teacher  much  in 
deaHng  with  this  subject."  To  many 
of  Prof  Cappon's  hearers  and  readers 
this  criticism  may  seem  j,ust,  until  I 
disclose  the  fact  that  my  critic  has 
been  practising  his  policy  of  omission 
again,  without  malice  prepense,  of 
course,  failing  to  say  that  these  general 
observations  are  fully  illustrated  from 
the  poem  itself,  at  least  as  fully  as 
the  intelligence  of  Canadian  teachers 
is  likely  to  require.  Prof.  Cappon 
then  proceeds  to  give  us  his  views  as 
to  the  way  in  which  the  "  music  of 
poetry"  should   be  taught    "at   this 
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elementary  stage."     The  scheme  that 
he   outlines  is   admirable  in    its  way,   | 
but  he  has  overlooked   two  very  im-    | 
portant    things:     (i)  That    the  hints 
and  illustrations  in  the  "  Critical  In- 
troduction "    are    merely  suggestive, 
and  mainly  for  the  educated  teacher, 
not  for  the  tyro  :  (2)  that  in  Canadian 
High  Schools  the  pupils  in  the  ma- 
triculation   classes    are    not    in    the 
"elementary  stage"  that  Prof.  Cappon 
seems  to  imagine,  and  that  much  of 
the   elementary  knowledge  he  would 
teach  them   they  have  been  familiar 
with    for   years.      Surely   those    who 
matriculate  into  Queen's  are  not  by 
their  limited  knowledge  in  matters  of 
this  kind   giving  their  new   professor 
a  low  opinion  of  the  attainments  of 
High  School  pupils  in  general.     The 
knowledge     of    versification     which 
would  satisfy  Prof.  Cappon  in  matri- 
culants is  all   too   limited  for  gradu- 
ates from  our  secondary  schools. 

Passing  on,  Prof  Cappon  asks  the 
question :  "  What  is  the  use  of  such  a 
category  as  impressiveness,  defined 
as  '  the  art  of  stamping  a  thought  on 
the  mind  so  that  it  cannot  be  easily 
forgotten  ?  "  "  Surely,"  he  says,  "  im- 
pressiveness is  a  category  of  infinite 
variety  including  many  poetic  effects 
totally  different  in  their  nature  from 
the  somewhat  coarse  vigour  and  em- 
phasis of  the  stanza  which  the  writer 
has  given  as  an  example."  One  be- 
gins to  feel  like  accusing  Prof.  Cappon 
of  being  disingenuous  when  he  is 
found  yet  once  again  employing  his 
favourite  device  of  omission.  He  fails 
to  tell  his  hearers  that  by  way  of  illus- 
trating the  application  of  the  general 
term,  impressiveness,  the  whole  of 
the  most  impressive  s'anza  in  the 
poem  is  examined  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  of  its  impressiveness 
and  popularity.  He  quotes  the  last 
six  lines  of  the  famous  stanza,  con- 
veniently omitting  the  ten  glowing 
lines  preceding,  and  then  he  char- 
acterizes the  passage  as  coarsely  vig- 


orous.     Further,  that  there  are  infinite 
varieties    of  impressiveness    no    one 
will  deny,  but  to  what  passage  will  a 
teacher  go  in  illustrating  the  meaning 
of  literary  impressiveness  if  not  to  the 
most  striking   passage  in   the  poem  ? 
The  University  examiner  of  last  sum- 
mer went  straight  to  this  very  passage 
when  he  took  up  the  poem  to   pre- 
pare  his  examination  paper,  and  in 
fact  the  very  first  question  he  asks  is, 
"To  what  causes  is  the  popularity  of 
the   above   passage    due?"     And  as 
one  of  the  Departmental  examiners  of 
last  summer,  I  may  say  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  candidates  for  second- 
class  certificates,  helped,  I  believe,  by 
what  their  teachers  had  said  to  them 
on  this  very  matter  of  impressiveness, 
answered    the     examiner's    question 
with  intelligence  and  clearness. 

Prof.  Cappon  concludes  his  critic- 
ism by  giving  us  the  sort  of  scheme 
he  would  propose  to  take  the  place  of 
the  one  attacked.  Three-fourths  of 
the  twenty-eight  categories  (beshrew 
the  word  !)  must  go.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting and  curious  study  to  examine 
Prof.  Cappon's  scheme.  In  the  first 
place  it  will  be  found  that  instead  of 
throwing  away  three-fourths  of  the 
"categories,"  he  throws  away  about 
half.  What  are  the  topics  which  he 
thinks  may  remain  unnoticed  "at  this 
elementary  stage?  "  The  devices  of 
style  taken  up  in  the  section  on 
"  number  of  words  "  are  then  to  be 
unnoticed ;  condensation  and  ener- 
getic brevity,  amplification  and  itera- 
tion are  "  too  fatiguing  to  the  mind 
of  the  pupil "  to  be  touched  on  in  the 
class-room.  The  principle  of  contrast 
that  gives  a  vigour  and  a  glow  to  many 
a  passage  of  poetry  is  not  worthy  of 
notice.  Some  of  the  highest  and 
most  effective  strokes  of  poetic  art 
suggested  by  the  section  on  "  con- 
tiguities "  are,  it  seems,  beyond  the 
appreciation  of  our  High  School  pu- 
pils. The  employment  of  interroga- 
tion and  exclamation  as    devices  of 
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style  are  not  in  the  proposed  scheme, 
although  they,  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  devices,  reveal  the  temper  of 
the  poet.  The  meaning  and  applica- 
tion of  the  literary  terms  "  strength  " 
and  "  pathos  "  may,  it  seems,  be  left 
for  University  study.  The  various 
modes  employed  by  the  poet  to  elim- 
inate or  minimize  the  painful  and  dis- 
agreeable elements  of  description  and 
character  are,  it  seems,  too  abstruse 
for  elementary  work.  The  poet's  modes 
of  treating  nature,  so  interesting  to 
Principal  Shairp  that  he  has  given  a 
vi^hole  book  to  the  examination  of  the 
subject,  must  also  be  left  out  of  con- 
sideration. The  study  of  character, 
we  are  plainly  told,  "  is  the  work  of 
the  more  advanced  student."  Those 
striking  features  of  style — the  "  faculty 
of  concrete  vision,"  and  the  cumula- 
tion of  objects,  situations,  characters, 
incidents,  and  images,  to  produce  a 
harmonious  and  effective  whole,  are 
too  difficult  for  the  appreciation  of 
Canadian  boys  and  girls  in  the  senior 
classes  of  our  High  Schools.  And 
then  "  poetic  harmony,'  to  produce 
which  is  the  highest  essential  of  fine- 
art  effects,  is  to  be  neglected.  "Taste  " 
and  "  beauty,"  too,  are  terms  that  the 
teacher  must  carefully  avoid,  or  be 
satisfied  if  in  using  them  he  is  not 
understood.  This  long  list  of  figures 
and  qualities  and  devices  and  char- 
acteristics of  poetry  are  to  be  passed 
over  "at  this  elementary  stage,  '  as, 
says  Prof  Cappon,  "  we  cannot  expect 
(the  pupil)  to  enter  into  the  subtleties 
of  higher  criticism." 

But,  lo  !   Prof.  Cappon  has  sagaci- 
ously left  for  himself  a  door  of  escape. 


I  find  at  the  very  end  of  his  criticism 
this  saving  clause : — "  It  is  true  the 
teacher  may  very  properly  introduce 
as  much  of  this  higher  criticism  as  he 
thinks  the  pupils  can  receive."  Just 
so ;  and  that  is  all  that  any  teacher 
in  his  right  senses  would  think  of  in- 
troducing. So,  after  all,  the  whole  of 
the  twenty- eight  "categories"  are  to 
be  accepted  and  used  by  the  teacher 
to  the  limit  of  the  pupil's  capacity. 

Now,  let  me  join  with  Prof.  Cappon 
in  ernphasizing  his  last  sentence  : — 
"  The  main  thing  for  the  pupil  at  this 
stage  is  to  get  into  direct  and  sympa- 
thetic contact  with  the  author's  mean- 
ing and  art,  and  the  way  to  that  end 
does  not  lie  through  the  abstract  and 
often  doubtful  points  of  view  of  formal 
rhetoric." 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  a  very 
large  part  of  Prof.  Cappon's  paper  is 
based  on  misconceptions.  He  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  familiarize 
hims-elf  with  the  whole  book  before 
criticizing  a  part  ;  he  has  not  granted 
the  teachers  in  our  secondary  schools 
the  possession  of  all  the  intelligence 
and  scholarship  which  is  theirs  ;  and 
he  has  underrated  the  attainments  of 
the  senior  pupils  in  our  High  Schools. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  faults  in  this 
paper,  I  am  heartily  glad  that  Prof. 
Cappon  has  spoken.  With  him  I 
admit  that  "  before  English  can  take 
its  place  beside  the  classical  languages 
as  an  effective  means  of  discipline  and 
culture  there  is  still  some  work  for  us 
to  do;"  and  I  am  sure  that  all  teach- 
ers of  English  in  Ontario  welcome 
Prof.  Cappon  as  an  ardent  co-worker 
in  this  broad  and  attractive  field. 


"As  you  grow  ready  for  it,  somewhere  or 
other  you  will  find  what  is  needful  for  you 
in  a  book." — George  Maccionald. 

"Only  one  literature  there  is,  one  gre^t 
literature,  for  which  the  people  have  had  a 
preparation — the  literature  of  the  Bible.  .  . 
Therefore  I  have  so  often  insisted,  in  reports 
to  the  Education  Department,  on  the  need, 


if  from  1*115  point  of  view  only,  for  the  Bible 
in  schools  for  the  people.  If  poetry,  phil- 
osophy and  eloquence,  if  what  we  call  in  one 
word  letters,  are  a  power,  and  a  beneficent 
wonderworking  power,  in  education,  through 
the  Bible  only  have  the  people  much  chance 
of  getting  at  pottry,  philosophy  and  elo- 
quence. ' — Matthew  Arnold. 


Shall  we  Teach  Script  or  Print  to  Beginners. 
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SHALL  WE  TEACH  SCRIPT  OR  PRINF  TO  Bl^GINNERS? 


MRS.   J.   B.    POWELL,   HILLSBOROUGH,  TEXAS. 


IN  teaching  the  little  child  its  first 
lesson,  script  is  not  the  only 
means,  but  is  considered  the  best,  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  the  natural  means  of  written  com- 
munication of  thought,  consequently 
a  child  should  not  be  required  to 
print  its  first  lesson,  but  taught  at 
once,  with  blackboard  and  crayon, 
how  to  form  the  elements  in  the  first 
word  that  it  has  learned  to  recognize, 
through  the  association  of  the  object. 
Only  one  word  should  be  taught  at 
first,  and  pupils  should  know  how  to 
trace  and  copy  the  word  neatly  before 
attempting  another.  Teachers  of 
primary  work,  have  you  ever  watched 
with  anxious  eye  the  expressions  of  a 
little  child,  who,  after  repeated  efforts, 
has  succeeded  in  copying  its  first 
word  ?  The  script  method  of  teach- 
ing beginners  is  preferable  to  print, 
because  it  is  easier  to  change  from 
script  to  print  than  from  print  to 
script.  There  was  a  time  when  pupils 
were  allowed  to  read  through  several 
readers  without  knowing  a  letter  in 
script.  Now,  in  our  present  plan  of 
teaching,  we  find  a  reverse  order  from 
this.  Our  primary  pupils  can  read 
script  as  readily  as  print.  The  re- 
semblance of  the  one  to  the  other  is 
so  marked  that  with  proper  teaching 
the  change  can  be  made  in  a  short 
while.  After  the  pupil  has  learned  to 
copy  well  a  number  of  words  and 
sentences,  the  printed  chart  or  primer 
should  be  introduced. 

Each    printed    lesson    should    be 


written  in  neat  script  on  the  board, 
and  pupils  required  to  copy  the  work. 
The  lesson  should  be  read  first  from 
the  board,  and  then  from  the  primer. 
The  words  are  thus  contrasted,  are 
spelled  both  by  sound  and  letters,  and 
very  soon  both  forms  are  familiar  to 
the  child.  Script  should  be  taught 
early,  for  it  is  the  correct  means  of 
communication  of  thought.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  first  lesson  is  not  only  to 
teach  the  little  one  to  read,  but  to 
cultivate  the  expression  of  ideas, 
hence  writing  as  a  means  of  expres- 
sion is  one  of  the  first  lessons  taught. 
The  little  child  soon  delights  in  writ- 
ing original  sentences,  compositions 
from  pictures,  wee  letters,  etc.  Of 
course  the  teacher  must  be  the  guide 
in  all  this,  not  only  teaching  correct 
forms  of  expression,  but  guiding  the 
mind  into  a  proper  channel  of 
thought.  The  minds  of  these  little 
ones  may  be  compared  to  precious 
jewels,  which  only  a  master-workman's 
hand  can  mould  and  fashion  into  any 
beautiful  design.  These  pliant  minds 
can  be  moulded  just  as  the  teacher 
would  have  them.  Last,  script  is  a 
means  of  discovering  mistakes  of  pu- 
pils. How  many  children  do  we  find 
in  our  schools  that  can  give  a  correct 
oral  definition,  who  if  required  ta 
write  the  same,  would  utterly  fail  in 
capitalization,  punctuation  and  spel- 
ling? Teachers,  wherein  lies  the 
fault?  Do  we  devote  the  attention 
to  written  language  that  we  should  ? 
— Ex. 
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NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Those  who  would  train  the  mind 
to  its  highest  capacity  must  furnish  to 
the  young  the  record  of  deeds  of 
heroism,  of  benevolence,  of  self-sacri- 
fice, of  courage  to  resist  the  evil  and 
maintain  the  good. — Dr.  McCosh. 


The  questions  that  will  be  most 
generally  discussed  by  teachers  dur- 
ing the  next  five  years  will  be  those 
that  will  have  direct  reference  to  the 
soul  and  spirit  of  education,  and  not 
those  that  concern  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  schools  are  run. — School 
jpournal.  

Electric  Lighted  Buoys. —  In- 
candescent lamps  on  buoys  are  found 
to  be  a  practical  success  after  one 
year's  test  in  Gedney's  Channel,  New 
York  Harbour.  During  the  last  nine 
months  over  2  20  ocean  steamers  pass- 
ed through  the  channel  during  the 
night,  and  not  more  than  two  lamps 
out  of  six  were  extinguished  at  any 
one  time.  Red  glass  globes  did  not 
last  so  long  as  plain  ones,  probably 
owing  to  the  interception  of  a  greater 
portion  of  heat.  Red  lamps  are  now 
used  around  clear  glass  lamps  on 
all  buoys.  

The  Microscope. — The  invention 
of  the  microscope  has  been,  by  gen- 
eral consent,  attributed  to  Cornelius 
Drebbel,  a  Dutchman,  and  its  date  is 
usually  given  as  162 1.  According  to 
Signor  Govi,  an  Italian  savant,  the 
credit  of  the  first  construction  of  the 
microscope  must  be  awarded  to  Gali- 
leo, and  Its  first  construction  dated 
back  eleven  years.  In  a  paper  pre- 
sented by  Signor  Govi  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  he  claims  for 
Galileo  the  distinction  of  having  in- 
vented the  microscope,  as  well  as  the 
telescope,  and  supports  this  claim  by 
the  following  reasons  : — He  has  found 


a  book  printed  in  1610,  according  to 
which  Galileo  had  already  directed 
his  tube  fitted  with  lenses  to  the  ob- 
servation of  small  near  objects.  The 
philosopher  himself  stated  shortly 
after  this  date,  that  he  had  been  able 
to  observe  through  a  lens  the  move- 
ments of  minute  animals  and  their 
organs  of  sense.  In  a  letter,  written 
in  1 6 14  to  Signor  Tarde,  he  states 
that  he  has  with  his  microscope  "  seen 
and  observed  flies  as  large  as  sheep, 
and  how  their  bodies  were  covered 
with  hairs,  and  they  had  sharp  claws." 
— School  Newspaper. 


Phosphorescence.— It  would  seem 
as  if  the  influence  of  bacteria  and 
micro-organisms  generally  upon  higher 
forms  of  life  was  only  just  beginning 
to  be  understood.  The  researches  of 
naturalists  are  constantly  bringing  new 
and  unexpected  facts  to  light.  For 
instance,  there  is  nothing  better  known 
than  the  frequent  phosphorescence 
exhibited  by  marine  animals,  and 
especially  the  Crustacea.  This  phos- 
phorescence is  frequently  infectious  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  can  be  communicated 
by  touch.  A  French  naturalist,  M. 
Giard,  has  just  made  known  the  re- 
sults of  some  observations  and  experi- 
ments he  has  been  making  with  Tali- 
trus  and  other  Crustacea.  On  micro- 
scopically examining  a  brightly  phos- 
phorescent specimen  he  found  walk- 
ing slowly  on  the  beach  instead  of 
leaping,  as  its  habit  usually  is,  he 
traced  the  phosphorescent  light  to  the 
presence  of  bacteria  in  its  muscles, 
which  were  greatly  altered.  On  in- 
oculating other  and  healthy  individu- 
als of  this  and  other  species,  the  same 
disease  was  produced  among  them, 
and  M.  Giard  says  that  his  laboratory 
was  quite  lit  up  at  night  with  these 
diseased  but  luminous  Crustacea.  The 
inoculation  was  continued  to  the  sixth 
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generation,  apparently  without  any 
attenuation  of  the  microbic  action. 
The  disease  seems  to  follow  a  regular 
course,  and  the  crustaceans  died  in 
three  or  four  days.  The  phosphor- 
escence, however,  always  lingered  a 
few  hours  after  death.  Crabs  were 
inoculated  in  the  same  way. — Science. 


Well,  if  he  is  a  philosopher,  the 
schoolmaster  will  reflect  that  the  world 
does  not  crown  those  by  whose  humble 
and   selfsacrificing    exertions   it   has 
rolled  so  contentedly  along  \  if  he  is 
an  imaginative  man,  he  may  believe 
that  some  day  the  craft,  like  actors, 
from  holding  a  position  despised  of  all 
men,  will  rise  to  social  prominence  and 
become  the  pets  of  society ;  who  knows  ? 
If  he  wants  statistics,  let  him  reflect 
that  about  ten  per  cent,  of  deaneries 
and  bishoprics  are  held  by  ex-head- 
masters,  and    that  it  is  believed  by 
some  that   Lord   Sherbrooke,  an  in- 
determinate  number   of    years    ago, 
taught  the  rudiments  of  mathematics. 
Let  him  aspire  to  a  viscount's  coronet ; 
he  will  then  take  precedence  of  those 
humbler  clerical  brethren   who  have 
won    their    way    to    the    Bench    and 
spiritual    peerages.     But    meanwhile, 
for  his   consolation  let   him   turn   his 
eyes  upon  his  task  and  see  how  fair 
and  noble  a  one  it  is.     Day  after  day 
to  be  brought  into  close  contact  with 
all  that  is  most  innocent  and  generous 
and  pure  in  humanity ;  to  live  in  the 
presence  of  creatures  whom  our  Savi- 
our himself  selected  as  an  example 
for  devoted  men  ;  to  be  surrounded 
with  high  hopes  and  pretty  imaginings, 
and  dowered  with  affection,  if  a  man 
will  but  hold  out  his  hand  for  it,  which 
is  ardent  and  unstained  as  few  of  the 
passions    of  human    beings,  one   for 
another,  are.     To  have  soul  after  soul, 
in  its  freshest,   most    impressionable 
age,  with  all  the  grace  of  eternity,  all 
the  infinite  possibilities  of  the  future 


carved  out  in  gentle  faces,  and  lying 
half  hidden  in  loving  eyes,  placed  in 
your  hands  so  freely,  so  confidingly, 
"  Do  with  it  what  you  will."     'I'o  feel 
that  a  few  words,  a  touch,  affectionate 
interest,  a  question  now  and  then,  a 
syllable    of    encouragement,    a    little 
self-repression,   a   look,    a   sigh,    may 
wake  a  sacred   sleeping  impulse,   or 
draw  a  life  from  a  shadow  cast  by  the 
very  spirit   of  despair.      If  a   man   is 
not  sometimes  touched,  as  it  were,  on 
the  shoulder  by  such  thoughts  as  these 
as  he  looks  at  the  childish  faces  upon 
which  life  is  preparing  to  write  strange 
histories,  if  he  is  not  haunted,  in  some 
halting-place  of  his  busy  life,  by  some 
sense  of  responsibility,  some  shudder- 
ing fancies  of  neglect,  he  can  be  hardly 
human.      "  It   takes    a    poet   to    see 
these  things,"  said  a  friend  half  con- 
temptuously to   me  when   I  tried  to 
give  him   a  glimpse   of  the  thoughts 
that  press  insistently  even  into  such  a 
life  as  ours.     It  is  not  so;  even  if  in 
common  work-a  day  moments,  when 
we  are  shouting  questions  or  supply- 
ing answers,   steeped   to   the   ears  in 
dulness,  irritability  and  inkiness,  they 
hang  too  high  above  our  heads,  let  a 
man  be   brought  face   to  face,  as  all 
must  be,  with  one  of  the  tragedies  of 
school  life,  a  glimpse  into  a  boy's  soul, 
a  home  made  desolate  by  some  care- 
less, shameless  act  dragged  to  light, 
and  they  will  not  escape  then.     Any 
one  who  lives   such  a  life   truly  and 
with  passion   will   be   apt   to  be  mis- 
understood   by    the   world ;    he    will 
leave  the  best  of  himself  behind  him, 
shut   up    in  dusty   schoolrooms,  and 
barred  and  shuttered  studies,  and  take 
a  mere  phantom  away.     If  the  world 
could  realize  how   much — I  say  it  in 
all  humility,  in  no  spirit  of  exaltation, 
for  it   is  a   spontaneous   necessity  of 
giving  which  cannot   be  denied — we 
really  give   to  our  boys,  they  would 
not  blame  us   for   having   so  little  to 
bring    abroad. — Murray's   Magazine. 
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PUBLIC  OPINION. 


The  Training  of  Life.  —  Great 
as  the  advantage  of  training  may  be, 
no  mere  collegiate  or  academic  train- 
ing can  compare  with  that  which  an 
intelligent  person  can  get  in  that 
greater  university  of  human  life  in  the 
outside  world,  in  order  to  fit  him  for 
the  noblest  citizenship  and  the  ampler 
work.  

Moral  Instruction  versus  Re- 
ligious Training. — America  is  not 
the  only  country  that  is  vexed  and 
perplexed  by  the  problem  of  religious 
education  in  public  schools.  France 
has  been  making  an  ex|)eriment  in 
this  matter,  within  the  last  half-dozen 
years,  that  is  well  worth  noting.  In 
1882,  the  law  was  passed  completely 
withdrawing  the  public  schools  from 
the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  sub- 
stituting "  moral  instruction  "  in  the 
place  of  religious,  without  defining  in 
detail  what  the  authorities  understood 
by  such  "morality."  The  result  is 
severely  disappointing  to  the  advo- 
cate of  purely  secular  education  and 
of  the  substitution  of  vague  and  gen- 
eral principles  of  morals  for  positive 
religion.  It  is  clear  from  ihe  official 
reports  that  endless  confusion  prevails 
as  to  what  "  moral  instruction  "  is, 
and  that,  in  any  shape  or  form,  it 
cannot  take  the  place  of  religious 
training. — The  Sunday  School  Titties. 


Read  Less  and  Think  More. — 
Said  an  Oxford  scout,  who  had  waited 
on  many  generations  of  struggling 
passmen  and  studied  their  ways  and 
manners,  when  a  candidate  in  whom 
he  felt  a  special  interest  had  once 
ag^ain  failed  in  the  schools,  after  much 
burning  of  the  midnight  oil,  "Ah,  sir, 
if  you'd  only  read  a  little  less  and 
think  a  little  more,  I  do  believe  that 
you'd  get  through  the  schools."  Said 
an  eminent  schoolmaster  scolding  an 


unsuccessful  pupil,  "  I  don't  care  how 
long  you  have  been  working.  There 
is  no  virtue  in  just  wearing  out  your 
trousers  against  your  study  chair." 
If  the  mere  perusal  of  printed  matter 
does  little  good  to  schoolboys  and 
undergraduates,  who  do  at  least  live 
in  an  atmosphere  of  thought  and 
learning,  are  we  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  same  habit  will  become  a 
great  means  of  national  self-improve- 
ment when  it  has  been  extended  to 
the  masses  who  are  invited  and  urged 
to  make  use  of  the  Free  Libraries 
that  are  being  founded'  and  thrown 
open  to  them  ?  —  The  St.  James^ 
Gazette.  

Corporal  Punishment. — An  im- 
portant judgment  has  been  given  on 
the  subject  of  corporal  punishment, 
arising  out  of  a  special  case  stated  by 
Mr.  Bushby,  magistrate  at  the  Wor- 
ship Street  Police  Court,  for  the  opin- 
ion of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  A 
Board  School  head  master  had  ap- 
pealed from  a  conviction  on  a  sum- 
mons for  "  unlawfully  assaulting  "  a 
boy  by  caning  him  on  his  hands. 
There  was  no  question  that  the  boy 
had  conmiitted  a  fault  deserving  cor- 
poral punishment,  nor  was  it  charged 
against  the  master  that  the  punish- 
ment— four  strokes  on  the  hand  with 
a  cane — was  excessive,  but  the  mag- 
istrate held  that,  as  there  were  other 
methods  of  corporal  punishment  quite 
as  available  and  efficacious,  caning  on 
the  hand  was  improper,  and  ought 
not  to  have  been  inflicted.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  convic- 
tion was  quashed,  with  costs  against 
the  respondent.  Mr.  Justice  Wills 
remarked  that  thirty  years  ago  caning 
on  the  hand  was  the  common  punish- 
ment at  school,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  we  were  not  getting  too  effemin- 
ate or  encouraging  ill-behaved  school- 
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boys  who  wanted  to  strike.  Mr. 
Justice  Mathew  said  that  when  par- 
liament laid  down  a  chart  showing 
the  particular  regions  of  the  body  to 
which  corporal  punishment  should  be 


confined,  the  courts  would  take  care 
that  the  regions  outside  should  not 
be  invaded.  At  present  there  is  no 
such  chart.  — Ihe  School  Guardian 
(London). 
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The  North  Pole. — A  movement 
has  been  started  in  Norway  for  the 
despatch  in  the  summer  of  1890  of 
an  expedition  which  would  try  to 
reach  the  North  Pole,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  leadership  shall  be 
offered  to  Dr.  Nansen.  Those  who 
are  arranging  the  plans  maintain  that 
no  other  country  could  furnish  such  a 
crew  of  experienced  and  hardy  ice- 
men and  Arctic  travellers  as  Norway, 
and  that  a  winter  or  two  in  the  Arctic 
regions  would  affect  these  men  very 
little.  The  intention  is  that  an  at- 
tempt shall  be  made  to  reach  the 
Pole  by  way  of  Franz  Josef's  Land,  a 
route  advocated  by  the  most  experi- 
enced Norwegian  Arctic  travellers  as 
well  as  by  several  well  known  men  of 
science  who  have  studied  the  prob- 
lem.— School  Newspaper. 


Indian  Railways. — Says  the  Ad- 
ministration Report  of  Railways  in 
India  for  1888-89:  "The  length  of 
railways  open  for  traffic  in  India  at 
the  end  of  1887-88  was  14,383  miles  ; 
the  length  added  during  188889  was 
886  miles ;  deducting  certain  branch 
lines  which  have  been  closed,  the 
total  length  of  open  line  at  the  end 
of  1888-89  was  15)245  miles.  Of  the 
total  open  line  of  15,245  miles,  9,796 
miles  are  worked  by  Guaranteed,  A-?- 
sisted  and  other  companies ;  4,998 
miles  are  worked  by  direct  Govern- 
ment agency;  and  451  miles  are 
worked  by  Native  States.  During 
the  year  sanction  has  been  given  for 
the  construction  of  additional  mileage 
to  the  extent  of  680  miles.  The 
total    sanctioned    mileage    on    31st 


of  March,  1889,  was  17,507  miles, 
showing  an  increase  over  the  corres- 
ponding figures  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
vious year  of  637  miles." — Allahabad 
Pioneer.  

Our  Latest  Annexations. — The 
Suwarrow,  or  Suworroff  Islands,  which 
have  just  been  annexed  to  the  British 
Empire,  are  simply  a  few  uninhabited 
reefs,  although  a  wharf  was  built  on 
the  main  islet  some  time  ago  by  an 
Auckland  firm.  The  group  is  com- 
posed of  three  low  wooded  islands 
connected  by  a  reef,  on  which  are  a 
number  of  hummocks  and  rocks. 
The  whole  group,  including  its  en- 
circling reef,  is  only  twelve  miles  long 
by  nine  miles  broad.  The  eastern 
island  has  cocoanut  trees.  There  is 
an  entrance  for  ships  into  the  lagoon, 
but  no  drinking  water  in  the  islands. 
They  lie  about  450  miles  north-north- 
west of  the  recently  annexed  Cook  or 
Hervey  Islands,  and  about  the  same 
distance  east  of  Samoa.  They  are  in 
a  line  with  Maldon,  Starbuck  and 
Penrhyn  Islands  in  the  north-east, 
and  Fiji  in  the  south-west,  and  might 
be  useful  for  cable  laying  purposes. 
Christmas  Island,  one  of  the  natural 
curiosities  of  the  world,  has  been  an- 
nexed by  Great  Britain.  The  island 
has  been  recently  included  in  the 
official  list  of  British  possessions.  It 
is  of  no  political  or  strategical  im- 
portance, and  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  island  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Pacific.  The  Christmas  Island 
we  have  just  annexed  is  remarkable 
as  the  highest  coral  island  known, 
rising  some   300  or  400  feet  out   of 
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the  sea.  No  water  is  found  on  it, 
and  there  is  scanty  vegetation.  Large 
crabs  infest  it,  and  altogether  our 
new  possession  must  be  considered 
more  interesting  than  important.  It 
is  to  be  considered  as  forming  part  of 
the  Straits  Settlements,  to  the  south 
of  which  it  is  situated. 


The  Growth  of  Cities.  —  The 
growth  of  cities  in  the  present  century 
is  without  parallel  or  precedent  in 
any  previous  age  of  the  world.  When 
Rome  was  at  its  height  of  grandeur 
and  prosperity  its  population  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  from  500,000  to 
2,250,000;  and  in  all  the  rest  of 
Europe  there  was  not  one  other  city 
which  would  now  be  above  the  third 
or  fourth  rank  in  respect  of  popula- 
tion. The  only  city  of  the  first  rank 
in  Africa  was  Alexandria,  with  a  popu- 
lation somewhere  between  500,000 
and  1,000,000.  In  Asia,  so  far  as 
known  to  the  European  world,  Jeru- 
salem alone  had  a  vast  population. 
In  the  middle  ages  no  city  anywhere 
attained  to  great  size.  For  example, 
London,  which  was  called  an  illustri- 
ous city  by  the  Venerable  Bede,  had 
a  population  in  Shakespeare's  time  no 
larger  than  Boston  is  now.  No  other 
city  in  the  world  has  grown  as  Lon- 
don has  grown,  but  through  the 
whole  of  Europe  there  has  been  a 
marvellous  growth  of  city  populations 
during  the  present  century.     In  Eng- 


land alone  there  are  now  seventy-five 
cities,  the  smallest  of  which  has 
75,000  inhabitants  ;  and  if  suburbs 
could  be  counted  the  figures  would 
be  still  higher.  Hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  land  in  Scotland  have  been 
cruelly  depopulated,  and  yet  the 
population  of  Scotland  continues  to 
grow,  but  the  increase  is  in  the  cities. 
On  the  continent  the  same  law  holds. 
While  the  population  of  Belgium  has 
increased  11  per  cent.,  that  of  Brus- 
sels has  gained  20  and  that  of  Ant- 
werp has  gained  30.  In  Denmark 
the  increase  of  city  populations  to  the 
increase  of  the  whole  country  is  as  2 
to  I  ;  in  Sweden  it  is  as  4  to  i ;  in 
Norway  it  is  as  10  to  i.  In  Prussia, 
while  the  population  of  the  country  is 
stationary,  the  increase  in  cities  is  25 
per  cent.  ;  and  Berlin  alone,  which 
in  1850  had  400,000,  has  now  1,400, 
000.  In  Russia  the  four  chief  cities 
have  doubled  their  population  in 
twenty  years.  Since  the  war  with 
Germany  Paris  adds  50,000  to  her 
population  every  year.  In  1780  only 
one-thirtieth  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  lived  in  cities  of  8,000 
inhabitants  or  over;  in  1880,  nearly 
one-fourth.  These  facts  require  no 
comment ;  they  speak  for  themselves. 
They  show  a  change  in  the  habits  of 
the  people  of  the  present  age,  and 
especially  in  this  country,  which  must 
bring  with  it  a  radical  change  in  all 
the  social  conditions  of  life. — Ex. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


"LEAVING"    EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Editor  The  Monthly  : 

Sir, — I  should  like  to  enter  a  pro- 
test in  the  columns  of  The  Monthly 
against  the  Ministei;'s  scheme  of 
"  Leaving''  Examinations  now  before 
the  University  Senate  for  considera- 
tion. I  am  told  that  many  members 
of  the  Senate  do  not  approve  of  the 


plan,  yet  they  are  afraid  of  not  show- 
ing proper  respect  to  the  wishes  of 
the  High  School  Masters  if  they  do 
not  adopt  it.  They  have  been  told 
that  the  High  School  masters  favour 
it  and  want  it.  I  do  not  believe 
they  do.  I,  speaking  for  myself, 
do  not  approve  of  it.  I  prefer  the 
plan  proposed  by  Principal  Grant, 
if  it  can   be  worked  out.     If  not,  I 
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would  rather  have  several  independ- 
ent bodies  of  examiners  than  have 
our  examinations  completely  control- 
led by  one  man.  We  all  know  some 
ot  the  evils  connected  with  the  De- 
partmental Examinations.  They  have 
been  found  very  unsatisfactory — so 
much  so  that  more  than  a  year  ago  it 
was  fully  determined  to  return  to  the 
County  Board  System.  But  before 
the  new  scheme  was  put  into  shape, 
this  "  Leaving  "  Examination  scheme 
cropped  up.  I  should  like  the  advo- 
cates of  the  scheme  to  answer  two  or 
three  pertinent  questions. 

1.  Will  it  secure  uniformity  of 
matriculation?  In  other  words,  will 
Queen's,  Trinity  and  Victoria  (and  1 
might  add  McGill,  for  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Province  a  great  many 
students  go  to  McGill)  accept  it,  if 
Toronto  does  ? 

2.  What  effect  will  it  have  on  the 
standard  for  matriculation  ? 

3.  How  was  It  discovered  that  the 
High  School  Masters  favoured  the 
scheme  ?  When  were  they  consulted? 
Has  anyone  a  power  of  attorney  to 
speak  for  them  ?     I  know  that  I  have 


never  been  asked  to  express  an  opin- 
ion upon  it. 

I  really  think  that  something  should 
be  done,  Mr.  Editor,  either  to  rob 
our  so-called  Provincial  Association 
of  its  official  character,  or  to  make  it 
representative.  We  have  over  400 
High  School  teachers  in  Ontario.  I 
wonder  if  there  were  forty  present  at 
the  last  Association  meeting  at  Niag- 
ara? Judgmg  from  the  published 
accounts  of  the  proceedings  I  don't 
believe  there  were.  True,  a  number 
of  High  School  Masters  (perhaps  20) 
had  a  series  of  meetings  in  the  de- 
partmental buildings  last  summer  dur- 
ing the  examination  season,  at  which 
certain  resolutions  were  passed — some 
of  them  with  small  majorities — but 
these  men  were  entitled  to  speak  for 
no  one  but  themselves,  and  they  con- 
stitute a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
High  School  Masters.  If  the  Senate 
be  really  anxious  to  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  High  School  Masters,  the 
views  of  the  latter  can  be  easily  ob- 
tained by  issuing  circulars  to  them. 

Experience. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


We  commend  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers  the  communication  of 
"Experience"  (Head  Master,  High 
School),  to  be  found  in  this  number. 


This  magazine  is  open  for  the  dis 
cussion  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
the  subjects  taught  in  our  schools, 
from  the  Public  Schools  to  the  Uni- 
versity, especially  those  branches 
taught  in  the  Public  and  High  Schools. 


In  this  issue  is  the  last  half  of  Prof. 
Cappon's  valuable  paper  on  the  teach- 
ing of  English,  and  also  Principal 
Wetherell's  criticism  thereupon.  We 
are  pleased  to  have  such  papers,  the 
effect  on  teaching  cannot  be  other- 


wise   than    Deneficial.       The  proper 

teaching  of  any  one  subject  has  an 

important    influence   on    the  proper 
treating  of  every  subject. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

EXAMINERS  have  been  appoint- 
ed by  both  the  Education  De- 
partment and  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  to  prepare  the 
examination  papers  for  the  present 
year. 

The  action  of  the  other  Universi- 
ties in  this  respect,  though  influential 
in  its  effect  upon  the  education  of 
the  Province,  will  not  immediately 
affect  so  large  a  number.     Our  views 
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as  to  the  extent  and  kind  of  co-oper- 
ation which  should  exist  between  the 
Education  Department  and  the  Senate 
are  so  well-known  that  we  need  not 
take  space  to  repeat  them.  In  our  last 
issue  we  referred  to  the  larse  number 
now  attending  the  High  Schools  who 
have  declared  their  intention  of  pre- 
paring to  pass  the  examination  for  a 
teachers'  certificate  of  some  grade. 
We  are  well  aware  that  a  number  of 
those  who  have  so  declared  themselves 
have  no  intention  of  actually  teaching  ; 
and  also  that  there  are  not  a  few  who 
intend  to  use  these  certificates  for 
some  other  purposes.  But  after  mak- 
ing these  allowances  there  remain 
close  upon  8000  who  at  present  are 
attending  the  intermediate  schools 
and  intend  to  teach  for  a  time,  likely 
to  be  a  very  brief  period. 

The  advantage  of  having  an  exami- 
nation for  the  admission  of  candi- 
dates to  universities  and  learned  so- 
cieties, and  for  teachers'  certificates  of 
all  grades,  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  abandoned,  however  it 
may  be  modified,  for  many  a  year  to 
come.  The  case  being  so,  it  behooves 
all  educators  to  take  all  possible  pre- 
cautions to  anticipate  the  evils  which 
accompany  examinations,  and  which 
will  be  intensified  by  such  a  crowd 
pressing  for  some  mark  of  recognition 
at  the  hand  of  examiners. 

One  precaution  of  special  import- 
ance is  that  the  work  prescribed  for 
the  teachers'  certificate  will  no\.^  per  se^ 
tend  to  unfit  the  candidate  for  the 
efificient  performance  of  the  duties  of 
any  avocation  in  life.  This  danger 
was  referred  to  in  very  appropriate 
terms  in  the  report  of  Lord  Mac- 
aulay's  committee,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1854  : 

"  We  think,"  says  that  report,  "  it 
most  desirable  that  the  examination 
should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  no 
candidate  who  may  fail  shall,  to  what- 
ever calling  he  may  betake  himself, 
have  any   reason   to  regret  the  time 


and  labour  which  he  spent  in  prepar- 
ing himself  to  be  examined." 

Last  year  an  experienced  and  able 
educator  in  England  expressed  him- 
self upon  this  subject  in  the  following 
suggestive  words  : 

"  The  main  object  to  be  borne  in 
mind  with  reference  to  the  entrance 
examination  (to  a  profession)  is  to 
secure  a  youth  who  has  had  a  thor- 
oughly well  grounded  education  as 
an  English  gentleman.  Any  curricu- 
lum which  renders  those  who  are  un- 
successful unfit  for  other  professions 
is  greatly  to  be  deprecated," 

While  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion adopts,  as  it  has  for  some  time 
past,  the  work  prescribed  for  junior 
matriculation,  pass  and  honours,  this 
evil  of  narrow  eclecticism  will  be  to  a 
very  large  extent  avoided. 

Teachers  are,  or  should  be,  mem- 
bers of  a  profession,  but  first  and 
foremost  they  must  be  members  of 
the  Republic  of  Letters. 


THE  LATE  JOSEPH  S.  CARSON. 

IT  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  that 
this  journal  has  to  chronicle  the 
death  of  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Carson,  In- 
spector of  Public  Schools  for  West 
Middlesex,  which  sad  event  took  place 
at  his  residence,  Strathroy,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  19th  day  of  December,  1889. 
Mr.  Carson  was  born  in  Mono  in  the 
County  of  Dufferin,  on  the  14th  of 
November,  1841.  He  early  took  to 
teaching  as  a  profession,  his  first  school 
being  at  Mooretown,  in  Lambton, 
where  he  taught  while  yet  scarcely 
eighteen.  With  the  exception  of  a 
break  of  two  years,  most  of  which 
time  was  spent  at  the  Toronto  Normal 
School,  where  in  1874  he  was  success- 
ful in  carrying  off  the  silver  medal, 
Mr.  (Larson  has  been  constantly  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  his  profession. 
He  taught  in  the  Strathroy  public 
schools  about  two  years,  when  he  re- 
ceived  the    appointment    of    Public 
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School  Inspector  for  West  Middlesex, 
which  he  so  ably  filled  till  the  time 
of  his  death.  The  deceased  was,  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  a  stu- 
dent. He  loved  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake.  In  professional  and  edu- 
cational acquirements  he  ranked  high, 
having  few  equals  in  the  Province. 
To  those  who  did  not  know  him  he 
sometimes  appeared  distant,  but  in 
truth  he  had  a  most  kind  and  genial 
disposition.  He  took  a  deep  and 
consistent  interest  in  all  that  tended 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  young. 
As  an  inspector  he  was  one  of  the 
very  best  in  the  Province — thorough, 
efficient,  and  hard-working,  as  the 
schools  in  West  Middlesex  will  testify. 
By  some  he  may  have  been  con- 
sidered arbitrary,  but  it  must  be  said 
of  him  that  he  tried  to  do  everything 
for  the  best.  When  duty  led  he  fear- 
lessly went  forward,  and  at  times  met 
with  opposition  ;  but  was  always  on 
the  most  cordial  terms  with  the  teach- 
ers in  his  inspectorate.  He  was  re- 
cognized as  a  true  friend  of  every 
worthy  teacher.     In  1880  the  teach- 


ers showed  their  regard  for  him  by 
presenting  him  with  a  beautiful  gold 
watch  and  chain,  accompanied  with  a 
complimentary  address.  Mr.  Carson 
was  a  man  of  indomitable  energy  and 
will-power.  He  was  a  deep  thinker 
and  a  fluent  speaker.  His  early  death 
in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness  creates 
a  blank  that  cannot  soon  be  filled. 
Not  only  in  West  Middlesex,  but 
throughout  the  Province,  he  will  be 
missed  in  educational  circles  for  many 
a  year  to  come. 

The  Strathroy  Dispatch  concludes 
a  well-written  article  on  the  death  of 
our  departed  brother  as  follows  : 

"It  was  natural  that  sucli  a  mind 
as  his,  so  strongly  intellectual,  so 
acutely  logical,  should  find  some  diffi- 
culties in  the  great  matter  of  religion. 
Not  a  sceptic  or  an  infidel,  he  was 
yet  a  sincere  inquirer,  meeting  in  his 
path  many  oerplexities,  which  he  had 
the  manliness  to  avow,  but  at  last 
these  all  vanished,  and  in  perfect  resig- 
nation, and  happy  in  the  hope  of 
heaven,  he  entered  into  his  everlast- 
ing rest. 


CROSSING  THE  BAR. 


Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me  ! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  bound- 
less deep 

Turns  again  home. 


Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark  ! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 

When  I  embark  1 

For  though  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and 
Place, 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far ; 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar. 

—  Tennyson. 


GOOD-BVE,    kind    year,    we    walk  no   more 
together, 
But  here  in  grent  happiness  we  part; 
And    from    thy   wr  atli     of  faded  fern    and 
heather, 
I  take  some  sprays  .-ind  wear  them  on  my 
heart. 


Give  words,  kind  words,  to  those  who  err, 
Remorse  doth  need  a  comforter; 
With  the  sweet  charity  of  speech, 
Give  words  that  heal  and  words  that  teach. 
— Sigourney. 
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SCHOOL  WORK. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

^,.,       f  H.I.  Strang,  B.A.,  Goderich. 
Ed\tor%  I  ^_  jj_  Fraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 

1 ,  Expand  the  following  into  complex  or 
compound  sentences  : 

(a)  On  hearing  this  the  boys  all  ran  away. 

\b)  He  was  surprised  at  my  not  having 
heard  of  it. 

{c)  There  being  nothing  more  for  us  to  do 
we  returned  to  the  camp. 

[d)  She  will  be  delighted  to  hear  of  your 
success. 

{e)  A  creek  runs  through  the  field,  divid- 
ing it  almost  equally. 

2.  Contract  the  following  into  simple  sen-  " 
tences : 

[a)  I  perceived  that  there  were  innumer- 
able trap  doors  that  lay  concealed  in  the 
bridge. 

{b)  I  saw  that  several  of  the  passengers 
dropped  into  the  tide  that  flowed  beneath. 

(c)  Show  me  the  secrets  that  lie  hid  under 
these  dark  clouds  that  cover  the  ocean  which 
is  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock. 

{d)  If  you  examine  it  carefully  you  will 
find  that  it  consists  of  two  pieces  which  have 
been  so  neatly  joined  that  they  look  like  one. 

3.  Change  to  indirect  narrative  : 

(a)  "  Cast  thy  eyes  eastward,"  said  he, 
"  and  tell  me  what  thou  seest." 

(&)  "  What  is  the  reason,"  said  I,  "  that 
the  tide  I  see  rises  out  of  a  thick  mist  at  one 
end,  and  again  loses  itself  in  a  thick  mist  at 
the  other. 

4.  Change  to  direct  narrative : 

(a)  The  Genius  told  me  that  the  bridge 
consisted  at  first  of  a  thousand  arches,  but 
that  a  great  flood  had  swept  away  the  rest, 
and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition 
I  now  beheld  it. 

{b)  The  Genius  told  me  that  there  was  no 
passage  to  those  islands,  except  through  the 
gates  of  death  that  I  saw  opening  every  mo- 
ment on  the  bridge. 


5.  Combine  the  following  groups  of  sen- 
tences into  a  simple,  a  compound,  and  a 
complex  sentence,  respectively. 

[a)  They  moved  right  on.  They  stopped 
for  nothing.     They  struggled  for  nothing. 

{b)  He  tried  to  pacify  them.  He  pro- 
mised them  large  rewards.  He  found  all 
his  attempts  unavailing.  He  assumed  a 
more  decided  tone. 

(c)  I  selected  a  resinous  stick.  The  fire 
had  eaten  deeply  into  it.  It  held  a  mass  of 
glowing  coals.  I  launched  it  suddenly  at 
the  panther.  I  did  so  with  very  careful  aim. 
It  fell  right  between  his  forelegs. 

6.  Classify  and  give  the  relation  of  the 
subordinate  clauses  in  the  following  : 

(a)  What  is  the  reason  that  you  were 
absent  ? 

(b)  It  is  reported  that  you  were  absent. 

(c)  I  have  put  it  on  the  blackboard  that 
all  may  see  it. 

{d)  I  hope  that  all  may  see  it. 
{e)  Call   at   the   office   as  you  are  going 
home. 

(/)  As  you  are  going  home  you  may  as 
well  take  it  with  you. 

{g)  He  could  not  find  out  where  they  had 
left  it. 

{h)  That  was  the  very  spot  where  they  had 
left  it. 

(?)  They  expected  to  find  it  where  they 
had  left  it. 

(/)  Anyone  who  wants  it  may  have  it. 
{k)  It  does  not  matter  who  wants  it. 
{/)  If  he  found  it  he  will  return  it  to  you. 
(in)  Do  you  know  if  he  found  it  ? 
7.   Classify  the  phrases  according  to  their 
grammatical  value,  and  give  the  relation  of 
each  : 

{a)  He  offered  to  divide  the  money. 
\b)   He  came  here  to  divide  the  money, 
(c)  It  isn't  fair  to  divide  the  money. 
((i)  The   proposal    to    divide   the  money 
seems  fair. 

[e]  He   was  very   anxious   to    divide   the 
money. 

{/■)   He  was  standing  behind  the  desk. 
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{g)  That  chair  behind  the  desk  is  broken. 
{h)  He  took  it  out  from  behind  the  desk. 

8.  Write  five  sentences,  using  the  word 
boy  as  subject  nominative,  predicate  nomma- 
tive,  nominative  in  apposition,  nominative 
of  adiress,  and  nominative  absolute,  re- 
spectively. 

9.  With  sentences  to  exemplify  the  cor- 
rect use  of  all  the  inflected  forms  of  the  verb 
give. 

10.  Write  sentences  exemplifying  the  cor- 
rect use  of  "you  and  I,"  "him  and  me," 
"look  good,"  "but  what,"  "surrounded 
with." 

11.  Distinguish  "  He  will  (shall)  not  take 
it,"  "To  lay  (lie)  down,"  "He  calls  on 
(for)  me,"   "To  copy  from  (after)  him." 

12.  Criticize  and  improve  the  following 
sentences  : 

(a)  He  answered  all  the  questions  that 
were  put  to  him  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

[b)  He  didn't  act  like  he  should  have 
done. 

{c)  She  was  terribly  frightened  when  she 
heard  of  it. 

{(i)  You  hadn't  ought  to  set  so  near  the 
fire. 

{e)  I  expect  he  often  wished  he  was  at 
home  again. 

(/)  Ten  years'  experience  of  its  working 
have  convinced  me  of  that. 

(g)  He  was  accused  with  having  stolen  it. 

[h)  He  would  not  lend  it  to  me  without  I 
promised  to  return  inside  a  week. 

(k)  If  that  is  the  case  I  will  be  worse  off 
than  ever. 

13.  Substitute  equivalent  expressions  for 
those  italicized. 

(a)  This  dashed  the  spirits  of  the  Iroquois. 

(J)  He  prepared  to  waylay  them  on  their 
descent  of  the  river  and  fight  them  without 
regard  to  the  disparity  of  force. 

{c)  The  fire  of  the  French  had  told  upon 
them  with  deadly  effect, 

(d)  Three  days  wore  away  in  a  series  of 
futile  attacks. 

(«)  As  for  the  Huron  deserters  their  cowar- 
dice profited  them  little. 

(/)  This  pittance  only  tantalized  their 
thirst. 


14.  Form  all  the  derivatives  you  can  from 
spirit,  force,  effect. 

15.  Form  {a)  nouns  from  combitie,  colony, 
accept,  enclose,  village. 

(b)  Adjectives  from  defejid,  colony,  circle, 
disaster,  energy. 

{c)  Verbs  from  glory,  prison,  appear,  cus- 
tom, solemn. 

16.  Point  out  the  ambiguity  in  the  foUo'v- 
ing: 

(a)   It  is  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter. 

yb)  His  appearance  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

(t)  It's  strange  how  little  things  like  this 
offend  him. 

[d)  He  looks  as  much  like  me  as  you. 

CLASS-ROOM. 

ENTRANCE  MENSURATION. 

1.  A  pile  containing  100  cords  of  cord- 
wood  is  6  ft.  high,  find  its  length. 

Ans.  533|ft. 

2.  How  many  steps  will  a  man  take  in 
going  around  a  race  course,  357  yds.  in 
diameter  ;  length  of  his  step,  2  ft.  6  in.  ? 

Ans.  448J  steps. 

3.  A  room  30  ft.  by  25J  ft.,  having  five 
doors,  each  3  ft.  6  in.  wide  ;  how  many  feet 
of  lumber  will  be  necessary  to  make  wains- 
cotting  3  ft.  high  for  the  room  ? 

Ans.  280^  sq.  ft. 

4.  A  well  is  7  ft.  in  diameter  and  32  ft. 
deep  ,  how  many  cubic  feet  of  water  will  it 
contain?  Ans.   1232  cub.  ft. 

5.  A  land  roller  is  12  ft.  long  and  loj  ft. 
in  circumference  ;  how  many  times  will  it- 
turn  in  rolling  12  acres? 

Ans.  4148^  times. 

6.  Find  area  of  a  wak  3  ft.  wide  surround- 
ing a  garden  plot  90  ft.  by  25  yds. 

Ans.   1026  sq.  ft. 

7.  A  roof  is  50  ft.  long,  and  rafters  22  ft. 
long;  find  cost  of  sheeting  it  at  $8  per 
thousand  feet,  and  how  many  rows  of  shing- 
les will  be  necessary,  4  inches  to  the  weather 
and  a  double  row  at  the  eaves. 

Ans.  $17.60  ;  132  rows. 

8.  How   many  blocks   of    paving   stone 
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each  I  ft.  by  i  ft.  4  in.,  will  pave  a  street 
90  ft.  wide  and  I  mile  long  ? 

Ans.  356400. 

9.  Find  perimeter  of  the  edges  of  a  rect- 
angular solid  loj  ft.  long,  Si  ft.  wide,  and 
4I  ft.  high.  Ans.  82  ft. 

10.  A  half  mile  of  plank  sidewalk,  6  ft. 
wide,  rests  upon  three  lines  of  4  in.  scant- 
ling ;  find  cost  of  lumber  at  $14  per  thous- 
and feet.  Ans.  $591-36. 

11.  How  many  10  acre  fields  in  a  town- 
ship 12  miles  long  and  ^\  miles  wide  ? 

Ans.   5760. 

12.  A  horse  is  tethered  to  a  stake  by  a 
rope  24i  ft.  long ;  what  part  of  an  acre  can 
it  feed  upon  ?  Ans.  tWs- 


THIRD    CLASS    LITERATURE. 

THE   ISLES   OF  GREECE,  P.  211. 

Stanza  I.  : 

L.  2.  Sappho,  a  p  etess,  born  at  Mitylene 
in  Lesbos. 

2.  Burning ;  her  songs  appealed  to  the 
passions. 

4.  Delos,  an  island  south-east  of  Attica. 

5.  Phoebus  Apollo,  god  of  the  fine  arts, 
born  in  Delos,  surnamed  Phoebus,  from  his 
connection  with  the  sun. 

Subject :    Their   beautiful    climate   alone 
remains,  their  glory  is  departed. 
I  and  5  are  contrasted  with  6. 
II.  : 

1.  Scian,  pertaining  to  the  birthplace  of 
Homer. 

Teian,  pertaining  to  the  birthplace  of 
Anacreon. 

2.  The  hero's  harp,  epic  poetry. 
The  lover  s  lute,  lyric  poetry. 

3.  Have  found  (elsewhere)  the  fame,  etc. 

4.  Mute.  Note  how  frequently  Byron,  in 
this  poem,  uses  words  indicative  of  silence  : 
mute,  musing,  voiceless,  tuneless,  silent,  still, 
silent  all,  dumb. 

Subject :  Poeiic  inspiration  and  apprecia- 
tion have  moved  westward. 

III.: 

I.  Marathon,  where  Miltiades  defeated 
the  Persians. 


2.  The  Sea,  where  the  Persian  navy  was 
defeated. 

6.  Deem  myself  a  slave,  Byron  assumes 
that  he  is  a  Greek. 

Subject :  The  memory  of  ancient  military 
glory  prompts  to  hope  of  present  liberty. 

IV.: 

1.  A  king,  Xerxes. 

2.  Sea-born  Salamis,  an  island  south-west 
of  Attica,  where  Themistocles  defeated  the 
Persian  fleet  in  presence  of  its  king;  the 
epithet  alludes  to  a  legend  accounting  for 
the  origin  of  the  island. 

4.  Men  in  nations,  an  indefinitely  great 
number. 

5  and  6.  Prosperity  and  calamity  con- 
trasted. 

Subject :  An  expansion  of  III.,  by  means 
of  a  particular  instance. 

V.  :  2.  Voiceless  shore,  without  poets,  ora- 
tors or  philosophers,  suggesting  the  time 
when  these  were  numerous. 

Subject  :  A  recurrence  to  the  theme  of  II. 

VI.  :  In  stanzas  I.  to  V.  the  past  and 
present  conditions  of  Greece  are  contrasted  ; 
in  the  sixth,  the  effect  upon  the  poet  is 
stated. 

VII.  : 

I.  Weep  connects  this  stanza  with  tear 
in  the  preceding. 

3.  Earth !  The  beginning  of  an  apos- 
trophe. 

5.  Three  hundred,  who  were  with  Leoni- 
das  at  Thermopylae. 

Subject:  An  appeal  to  the  land  that  once 
produced  heroes  to  do  so  again. 


EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT.,  ONT. 

DECEMBER    EXAMINATIONS,    1889. 

High  School  Entrance. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Examiners:  D.  Fotheringham,  J.  E.  Hodg- 
son, M.A. 

Note. — Only  six  questions  are  to  be  at- 
tempted. A  maximum  of  five  marks  may  be 
allowed  for  neatness. 

I.  Make  a  diagram  showing  how  the 
zones  are  exposed  to  the   sun's  rays  in  the 
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different  seasons,  and  explain  how  we  in 
Canada  have  the  coldest  weather  and  the 
shortest  days  when  we  are  nearest  to  the  sun. 
[13] 

2.  Explain  in  few  words  :  Trade  winds, 
sea  breezes,  climate,  rainfall,  solar  system, 
orbit,  plane  of  orbit.     [13] 

3.  Wr'te,  in  a  column,  the  names  of  the 
following  :  The  city,  town,  village  or  town- 
ship, the  county,  the  province,  the  country, 
and  the  nation  to  which  you  belong.  After 
each  of  these,  on  the  same  line,  write  the 
name  of  the  body  that  make  its  laws  or  by- 
laws, and  the  title  of  its  highest  officer  or 
administrator.      [13] 

4.  Give  a  list  in  one  column  of  such  pro- 
ducts of  the  stall,  the  dairy,  the  garden,  the 
orchard,  the  field,  the  forest,  the  mine,  and 
the  waters  of  Ontario,  as  are  usually  sold  in 
our  home  (or  Ontario)  market.  Give  an- 
other list  of  those  sent  to  the  foreign 
markets.     [13] 

5.  What  goods  do  we  import  in  consider- 
able quantities  from  the  United  States  ? 
Great  Britain?  West  Indies?   China?     [13] 

6.  Make  a  map,  at  least  six  inches  from 
east  to  west,  of  all  the  provinces  bordering 
on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  marking  and 
naming  the  chief  cities,  towns  and  islands, 
also  the  bays  and  straits.     [13] 

7.  Name  five  nations  that  have  free  insti- 
tutions, that  is,  in  which  representatives 
chosen  by  the  people  make  their  laws.  Give 
the  form  of  government  and  the  title  of  its 
ruler  in  each.      [13] 

8.  Name  all  the  bodies  of  water  including 
straits,  etc.,  through  which  you  will  pass  in 
sailing  the  shortest  ^way  from  Behring's 
Strait  to  the  Black  Sea.     [13] 

COMPOSITION. 

Examiners  :    J.   E.   Hodgson,    M.A. ,    John 
Seath,  B.A. 

Note.— Candidates  will  take  questions  I, 
2,  3,  4,  and  either  5  or  6.  A  maximum  of 
five  marks  may  be  added  for  neatness. 

I.  Combine  the  following  statements  into 
a  complex  sentence  : 

(a)  These  soldiers  were  lodged  in  raiser- 
able  sheds. 


(b)  They  were  still  bound  down  by  the 
suflfering  of  that  great  agony. 

{c)  They  were  fed  only  with  grain  and 
water. 

{d)  They  were  not  released  till  the  female 
relations  of  the  nabob  interceded  in  their 
beha'f.     [10] 

2.  Substitute  phrases  for  the  subordinate 
clauses  in  the  following  sentences  : 

[a)  Men  who  have  wisdom  and  virtue  are 
nobler  than  men  who  have  wealth. 

{h)  The  Pharisees  did  all  their  religious 
works  that  they  might  be  seen  of  men. 

(c)  It  was  greaily  in  his  favour  that  he  was 
strictly  honest. 

{d)  I  cannot  consider  favourably  what  you 
propose.     [i8j 

3.  The  Commons,  in  its  zeal  to  effect 
reforms,  was  carried  into  excesses,  which 
alienated  some  of  its  members  and  drove 
them  to  sympathize  with  the  king,  ^y  grant- 
ing to  the  Scots  what  they  demanded,  Charles 
had  produced  peace  in  the  North,  and  given 
hope  in  England  thjt  he  would  now  be 
more  yielding.  This  expectation  brought 
him  further  support,  particularly  of  those 
who  thought  that  the  Commons  had  gone  far 
enough  in  asserting  its  rights,  and  viho /eared 
to  plunge  the  country  into  anarchy. 

[a)  In  the  above  passage  substitute  other 
and  appropriate  words  for  those  printed  in 
italics.      L18] 

{b)  Re-write  the  first  sentence,  changing 
the  finite  verbs  that  are  in  the  active  form  of 
conjugation  into  the  passive  form,  and  those 
that  are  in  the  passive  form,  into  the  active. 
[6] 

4.  Draw  an  outline  of  an  ordinary  page  of 
note-paper  and  of  an  envelope  to  correspond 
in  size.  Within  the  former  write,  with  pro- 
per heading,  etc.,  a  note  to  your  teacher 
asking  to  be  excused  for  a  day's  absence 
from  school,  and  within  the  latter  write  the 
teacher's  address  as  for  the. post  office.     [20] 

5.  Write  in  the  form  of  a  paragraph  a 
description  of  the  room  in  which  the  exam- 
ination is  being  held.      [28] 

6.  Write  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  any 
author,  statesman,  soldier,  or  of  an  imagin- 
ary character,  arranging  your  sketch  under 
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the  following  heads :  [cC]  Birth  and  parent- 
age ;  (6)  Education;  (<r)  Life-work;  {d) 
Lessons  to  be  learned  from  his  life.       [28] 

DRAWING. 

Examiners:  D.  Fotheringham,  Thomas 
Pearce. 

Note. — Only  two  questions  are  to  be 
attempted. 

1.  Make  a  drawing  of  an  ordinary  coal  oil 
lamp,  four  inches  in  height.      [13] 

2.  Draw  a  frame  and  door  four  inches  in 
length  showing  panels  and  handle ;  first, 
shut ;  then,  half  open.     [13] 

3.  Make  a  circle  having  a  horizontal  dia- 
meter three  inches  in  length.  From  one  end 
of  this  draw  two  right  lines  each  equal  to 
a    radius   and  touching    the  circumference. 


From  these  new  points  of  contact  draw  two 
diameters,  and  join  with  straight  lines  the 
ends  of  diameters  not  already  joined. 

How  many  and  what  kind  of  three-sided 
figures  have  you  formed  ?  How  many  and 
what  kind  of  four-sided  figures  ?  What 
other  figure  of  more  than  four  equal  sides  ? 
[13] 

4.  On  a  perpendicular  diamater  of  three 
inches  make  a  circle.  Divide  this  diameter 
into  four  equal  parts.  Through  the  lowest 
point  of  section  draw  a  horizontal  line  touch- 
ing the  circumference.  Through  the  point 
of  intersection  draw  two  other  lines  bisecting 
each  of  the  right  angles  and  terminating  each 
way  in  the  circumference. 

Upon  these  eight  construction  lines  form 
the  compound  leaf  of  the  horse  chestnut.  [13] 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE 


Any  housekeeper  wilh  Table  Talk  as  her 
assistant  need  not  fear  being  behind  the 
times.  The  suggestions  are  always  practical, 
labour  is  lightened,  and  method  improved. 
The  science  and  art  of  cookery  is  well  taught 
by  Mrs.  Rorer. 

The  Canada  Presbyterian  is  well  known 
to  the  public,  being  now  in  its  nineteenth 
year,  and  forms  a  popular  medium  for  church 
news.  No  department  of  the  work  is  for- 
gotten. Every  issue  contains  timely  articles 
and  notes  on  religious  questions  of  the  day. 

The  January  issue  of  the  Overland  is  an- 
other holiday  number.  The  first  illustrated 
article  is,  as  usual,  devoted  to  the  important 
work  of  giving  information  concerning  the 
Pacific  country.  The  stories  and  papers 
have  also  a  pleasant  flavour  of  across  the 
Continent. 

We  cordially  commend  The  Week  to  the 
reading  public  of  Canada.  The  issue  of 
January  24th  contains  a  sensible  article  on 
the  need  of  more  information  to  emigrants. 
There  is  also  a  letter  by  S.  E.  Dawson  on 
the  "Origin  of  the  Parish  Law,"  forming 
one  of  a  valuable  series.     The  number   is 


made  up  with  interesting  sketches,  letters, 
short  poems,  and  notes  on  literary  affairs. 

The  January  number  of  the  Missionary 
Review  of  the  World  appears  in  a  new  cover. 
Any  magazine  with  A.  T.  Pierson  and  J.  M. 
Sherwood  as  editors  could  not  fail  to  be  able 
in  discussion,  interesting  and  instructive  in 
information.  The  outlook  of  the  magazine 
is  the  whole  world,  and  the  prospectus  indi- 
cates that  the  editors  realize  that  missionary 
work  is  entering  on  a  new  era. 

What  would  authors  or  any  one  engaged 
in  library  work  do  without  the  Critic  ?  The 
stimulus  afforded  by  reading  this  just,  dis- 
criminating and  helpful  journal  cannot  but 
place  one  in  a  better  position  for  judging  the 
merits  of  the  host  of  literary  productions  of 
all  kinds  that  passes  before  us  continually. 
Criticism  that  might  otherwise  become  harsh 
is  kept  sweet  by  humour. 

The  February  number  of  that  cheerful 
religious  magazine,  the  Quiver,  abounds  in 
articles  touching  on  many  interests.  The 
first  paper  describes  life  on  board  the  train- 
ing ship  Shaftesbury.  An  article  entitled 
"The  Lady  Helps  "  is  full  of  sensible  sugges- 
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tions.  There  is  also  a  scholarly  paper  on 
"  The  Image  which  Fell  down  from  Jupiter," 
by  the  Rev.  Hugh  MacMillan.  The  usual 
serials,  short  stories  and  articles  make  up  a 
good  number. 

St.  Nicholas  comes  ready  for  the  new  year 
as  fresh  and  smiling  as  the  pretty  girl  in  the 
frontispiece.  It  is  a  notable  feature  of  this 
magazine  that  the  stories  preach  as  good 
sermons  to  the  children  as  any  to  which  they 
could  listen.  "  May  Bartlelt's  Stepmother  " 
and  "Crowded  Out  o'  Crofield,"  are  ex- 
amples of  this  in  the  present  number.  Any- 
one reading  St.  Nicholas  cannot  have  failed 
to  notice  the  peculiar  beauty  of  verses  by 
Helen  Thayer  Hutchison.  In  a  short  paper 
on  her  life -given  this  month,  it  appears  that 
none  of  her  poetry  was  published  until  after 
her  death  at  the  age  of  26,  three  years  ago. 

In  the  Century,  "  Bubastis,  an  Egyptian 
Historical  Study,"  claims  attention  first  on 
account  of  the  author,  Amelia  B.  Edwards, 
but  after  the  first  few  sentences  the  fascinat- 
ing interest  of  the  paper  does  the  rest.  Egypt 
is  mighty  still.  The  third  part  of  Joseph 
Jefferson's  Autobiography  again  brings  up 
on  the  stage  of  the  present  the  actors  of  the 
past.  This  issue's  article  in  "  Present  Day 
-Papers  "  deserves,  and  will  receive,  attention. 
The  history  of  Lincoln  has  come  to  the  fatal 
14th  of  April.  The  serials  by  Stockton  and 
Amelia  E.  Barr  are  worthy  of  the  well- 
known  names  of  the  authors. 

Enunciation  and  Articulation.  By  Ella 
M.  Boyce,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Bradford,  Pa. 
(Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.) — A  manual  of  prac- 
tical lessons  in  enunciation  and  articulation, 
the  matter  of  which  is  well-selected  and 
arranged,  is  published  under  the  above  title. 

The  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection, 
No.  6.  (New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.) 
— Two  hundred  favourite  songs  and  hymns, 
both  new  and  old,  form  an  important  and 
valuable  bojk  of  songs,  and  the  editor,  Mr. 
McCaskuy,  may  well  be  congratulated  upon 
the  result  of  his  work,  in  which  taste  and 
judgment  are  displayed.  We  are  glad  to 
observe  among  others  Sidney  Lanier's  beau- 
tiful poem,  "  The  Trees  and  the  Master." 


Vocal  Physiology  and  Visible  Speech.  By 
Professor  Alexander  Melville  Bell.  (New 
York  :  N.  D.  C.  Hodges.)  50c.— -This  is  a 
popular  text-book  in  the  science  of  phon- 
etics, intended  for  use  in  Normal  Schools, 
Universities,  etc.  The  distinguished  author, 
who  is  an  acknowledged  authority,  has  set 
forth  his  views  and  the  principles  which  he 
advocates  with  skill  and  clearness.  Linguists 
will  find  th'e  study  of  this  book  advantageous  ; 
it  is  not  a  repetition  of  spelling-book  symbols 
and  ideas,  but  a  new  and  scientific  treatment 
of  the  subject. 

Method  of  Least  Squares.  By  Professor 
Comstock,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
(Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.) — An  elementary 
treatise  upon  this  subject,  with  numerical 
examples  of  its  applications,  presented  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents somewhat  advanced  in  the  work  taken 
up  in  schools  of  science  and  engineering  de- 
partments of  our  universities  has  just  been 
published  by  the  enterprising  publishers, 
Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  The  ex- 
amples,  selec  td  from  data  of  actual  obser- 
vations, are  valuable  models  for  the  student 
and  will  be  a  great  assistance  to  him. 

Elementary  French  Exercise';,  by  Granville 
Sharp,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Marlbor- 
ough College.  Pp.  i.-vi.;  1-131,  Price 
2s.  6d.  (London  :  Rivingtons.)  The  scope 
and  method  of  the  book  are  sufHciently  indi- 
cated by  the  author's  description  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  was  made.  His  plan  is  to 
make  a  sufficient  collection  of  such  French 
sentences  as  an  elementary  book  should  con- 
tain, arrange  them  progressively,  and  then 
teach  what  grammar  is  necessary  to  translate 
them  correctly,  and  to  put  into  French  simi- 
lar English  sentences.  The  sentences  are 
short  and  typical,  and  the  author  has  shown 
good  judgment  as  to  what  are  the  essentials 
of  French  grammar. 

(i)  A  Neiu  French  Grammar,  Accidence 
and  Essentials  of  Syntax.  Pp.  i.-xx.  ; 
1-295.  Price  3s.  6d.  (2)  A  New  Fretich 
Grammar  Syntax.  Pp.  i.-vii.  ;  1-251. 
Price  3f.  6d.  By  Eugene  Pellissier,  M.A., 
B.Sc,   LL.B.,  Assistant  Master  at  Clifton 
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College,  and  Lecturer  at  University  College, 
Bristol  (London  :  Rivingtons).  To  teachers 
and  students  desiring  a  full  and  methodical 
treatment  of  French  grammar  apart  from 
exercises  we  can  warmly  recommend  the 
above  volumes.  The  author,  in  his  preface, 
lays  claim  to  completeness,  and,  we  think, 
justly.  A  special  feature  is  clearness,  at- 
tained by  numerous  headings  and  frequent 
subdivision  of  sections.  The  Typography  is 
excellent.  The  derivation  of  the  parts  of 
speech  is  given,  and  many  irregularities  ex- 
plained on  philological  grounds.  Both  books, 
but  the  Syntax  especially,  ought  to  find  a 
place  in  our  school  libraries  for  consultation 
by  teachers  and  advanced  pupils.  We  would 
suggest  an  index  to  the  Accidence,  although 
its  necessity  is  somewhat  obviated  by  a  full 
table  of  contents.  A  book  of  exercises  to 
accompany  the  grammars  is  promised. 

RECEIVED. 

President's  Report,  1888  89,  Bryn  Mawr 
College. 

The  Cornell  University  Register,   1889  90. 

American  Literature.  By  Albert  H.  Smyth, 
(Philadelphia  :  Eldredge  &  Brother.)  90c. 
— A  cordial  welcome  from  teachers  in  Am- 
erican schools  and  elsewhere  will  greet  this 
volume,  for  which  a  place  is  waiting,  not 
that  no  work  of  the  kind  has  previously  ap- 
peared, but  rather  that  there  was  none 
adapted  for  use  in  schools.  The  biographies 
are  sufficiently  complete,  written  in  a  clear 
and   interesting   style,  and,   as  a  rule,   free 


from   undue   laudation.     Readings   are  ap- 
pended. 

Jackson's  Vertical  Writing  Copy  Books. 
Nos.  9-12.  (London  :  Sampson  Low,  Mars- 
ton,  Searle,  and  Rivington.)  2d.  each. — We 
are  glad  to  see  that  this  system  of  writing, 
wherever  it  has  been  introduced,  is  preferred 
and  retained.  The  eighth  edition  (800,000) 
is  now  being  published,  and  the  series  is 
extended  by  the  addition  of  four  books,  viz. : 
Commercial  terms,  French  and  Latin  phrases, 
and  corresponding  style. 

TEACHERS'  BUREAU. 

For  one  dollar  we  will  supply  all  our 
members  with  the  Educational  Monthly 
for  one  year,  and  any  one  of  the  following 
publications : — 

Dictionary  of  Derivations. 

Dictionary  of  Synonyms. 

National  Pronouncing  Dictionary. 

Dowden's  Shakespeare  Primer. 

Houston's  100  Lessons  in  English  Com- 
position. 

Strang's  Exercises  in  False  Syntax. 

Strang's  English  Composition. 

Slips  of  Pen  and  Tongue.  By  J.  H. 
Long,  LL.  D. 

Brief  History  of  England. 

Creighton's  Rome  Primer. 

Jeffers's  History  of  Canada  (Primer). 

Topical  History,  by  Hunter. 

White  s  Practical  Problems  in  Arith- 
metic. 

Remember  it  costs  only  one  dollar  to  be- 
come a  life  member  of  the  Bureau. 

Address— TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  120 
Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  best    educational   journal    is 

THE  teacher's  BEST  FRIEND. 

Renew  your  subscription.  Subscribers  in 
arrears  are  respectfully  requested  to  remit 
the  amount  at  once. 

Notify  us  at  once  of  any  change  of  ad- 
dress, giving  the  old  address  as  well  as  the 
new. 

Accounts  will  be  rendered  from  time  to 
time,  and  prompt  payment  of  the  same  will 
be  expected.  Specimen  copies  sent  free 
from  this  office  to  any  address. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  examination  papers  in  this 
Magazine;  in  many  cases  hints  and  solutions 
are  added.  We  hope  subscribers  and  others 
will  show  in  a  practical  way  their  apprecia- 


tion of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the 
editors  of  the  different  departments  of  The 
Monthly. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  friends  of  The 
Monthly  who  have,  from  many  different 
places,  sent  us  letters  of  approval  and  en- 
couragement, and  request  their  kind  assist- 
ance in  getting  new  subscribers  for  1890. 

The  Editor  will  always  be  glad  to  receive 
original  contributions,  especially  from  those 
engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching. 


Bound  copies  of  this  Magazine  in  cloth 
may  be  had  from  Williamson  &  Co.,  or 
from  James  Bain  &  Son,  King  Street, 
Toronto,  for  $1.00  per  copy. 
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CANADIAN  TREATY-INDIANS. 


BY  THE  HON.   J.   A.   BOYD,  CHANCELLOR  OF  ONTARIO. 


BEFORE  Confederation,  the  In- 
dian Territory  outside  of  the 
limits  of  old  Canada  (now  Manitoba 
and  the  North- West)  was  called  Ru- 
pert's Land.  Half  the  size  of  Europe, 
it  was  held  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany by  virtue  of  a  charter  granted  in 
1670  by  Charles  II.  This  great  mon- 
opoly, after  an  existence  of  two  cen- 
turies, was  bought  out  and  its  pro- 
prietary rights  were  transferred  to  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  in  1870. 

Prior  to  this  date  the  Indians  in- 
habiting Rupert's  Land  had  been 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Com- 
pany, on  account  of  trading  relations 
having  been  established  between  them. 
Sir  George  Simpson,  the  Company's 
Governor,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1857,  estimat- 
ed the  number  of  Indians  in  the 
Territory  at  60,000.  These  figures 
are  eitner  an  exaggeration  (which  is 
probable)  or  there  has  been  a  more 
rapid  reduction  of  the  race  than  is 
usually  supposed. 

In  Manitoba  and  the  North- West, 

according  to  the  Government  returns 

for  1888,  the  Indians  number  about 

26,000,  of  whom  only  one-tenth  are 

I 


in  the  original  nomadic  state — ^all  the 
rest  being  in  treaty  relations  with  the 
Government. 

The  establishment  of  Confederation 
involved  the  acquisition  of  the  terri- 
torial rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bny 
Company.  None  too  soon — for  about 
that  time  there  was  a  combination  of 
circumstances  which  imperilled  the 
existence  of  Canadian  Indians.  A 
portion  of  the  tribes  of  the  North 
continued  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  Company,  but  those  living  in  the 
South  had  been  brought  into  debas- 
ing contact  with  the  rapidly-extending 
white  population  of  the  neighbouring 
republic.  Traders,  in  defiance  of  law, 
crossed  the  49lh  parallel,  which  mark- 
ed the  international  boundary,  and 
with  firearms  and  fire-water  trafl'icked 
with  the  tribes  to  their  destruction. 
Over  50,000  robes  every  year  were 
carried  out  of  British  Territory  and 
the  return  for  this  valuable  peltry, 
worth  $250,000,  was  little  else  than 
alcohol.  The  letter  of  an  observer 
hints  at  the  devastation  which  followed 
a  visit  of  the  powder-and-whiskey 
trader ;  and  one  visit  is  a  sample  of 
all.  "  No  language  can  describe  these 
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drunken  orgies;  more  than  sixty  Black- 
feet  have  been  murdered,  and  if  there 
can  be  a  transcript  of  hell  upon  earth 
it  is  here  exhibited."  As  the  result 
of  this  bloodshed  the  Indians  wreaked 
vengeance  on  the  first  white  man  they 
met,  so  that  no  traveller  was  safe  on 
the  plains. 

Before  the  Canadian  Government 
WIS  able  practically  to  assume  police 
powers  over  the  Indians,  another 
severe  blow  fell  upon  this  people, 
which  prepared  them  to  submit  to 
the  changes  necessary  for  their  ad- 
vancement in  civilization.  This  cal- 
amity was  the  disappearance  of  the 
buffalo.  In  1872  the  plains,  thronged 
by  these  animals,  had  been  laid  open 
by  three  great  American  railways,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  sportsmen  and 
hide-hunters  poured  in  on  these  na- 
tural preserves.  From  1872  to  1874 
not  less  than  five  million  head  had 
been  slaughtered  for  their  hides. 
This  havoc  was  in  contravention  of 
treaties  made  by  the  United  States 
with  the  Indians;  but  it  seemed  to 
be  no  one's  duty  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
Thus  came  the  death-blow  to  the 
American  bison — and  soon  no  trace 
of  the  once  countless  herds  was  left 
but  piles  of  bones  bleaching  on  the 
prairies.  From  the  Indian  point  of 
view  the  extinction  of  the  buffalo  was 
loss  incalculable.  For  centuries  the 
red  skins  had  lived  upon  the  buffalo 
— with  its  pelt  (as  has  been  said)  they 
covered  their  wigwams,  wrapped  in 
the  robe  of  the  buffalo  they  were  safe 
from  the  cold,  from  the  fiesh  they 
gained  stores  of  pemmican  and  dried 
meat  for  time  of  dearth,  by  means  of 
its  ribs  they  fashioned  sledges,  in  its 
sinews  they  had  the  strongest  thread. 
Twice  a  year — North  in  fall  and 
winter,  South  in  spring  and  summer 
— the  migration  of  these  herds  brought 
food,  fuel,  raiment  and  shelter  to  the 
red  man's  lodge.  The  wholesale  in- 
troduction of  whiskey  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  buffalo  in   the  early 


years  of  Confederation  mark  a  crisis 
in  Indian  history;  relief  must  come, 
or  the  man,  like  the  beast,  was  doomed 
to  perish. 

At  this  juncture  deliverance  came 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government.  Destruction  from 
the  southern  whiskey-traders  was 
stopped  by  the  red  cordon  of  mounted 
police  ;  and  starvation  was  averted  by 
the  supply  of  food  from  the  public 
purse.  A  new  system  of  government 
was  now  introduced  to  which  the  wild 
Indians  of  the  West  had  been  strang- 
ers. Heretofore  they  had  looked  up 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  as 
their  guides  and  benefactors ;  and, 
speaking  generally,  perhaps  no  sys- 
tem could  have  worked  better  than 
that  pursued  by  the  Company  in 
order  to  utilize  the  Indians,  as  In- 
dians. The  Company  perceived  the 
value  of  these  people  as  hunters  and 
trappers,  and  also  perceived  the  dan- 
gers they  ran  from  the  presence  of 
white  settlers  and  other  pioneers  of 
civilization.  Unable  to  compete  with 
the  white  settler  as  an  equal,  the  red 
man  was  too  proud  to  work  as  an  in- 
ferior. Thereupon  interposed  the 
paternal  control  of  the  Company  and 
protected  them  from  the  whites  and 
from  themselves.  It  encouraged 
hunting,  discouraged  tribal  wars,  re- 
pressed the  use  of  spirits,  and  in 
times  of  scarcity  supplied  food.  But 
thus  treated,  the  Indian  made,  and 
could  make,  no  advance;  he  was 
kept  stationary  on  a  low  level  of  hu- 
manity, as  a  mere  Indian.  But  the 
Company  being  superseded,  vast  was 
the  responsibility  assumed  by  Canada 
in  the  adoption  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion, m  its  debased  and  pauperized 
condition.  Then  arose  the  problem 
for  the  Dominion — what  to  do  with 
the  Indiati  ? 

Happily  the  colonial  practices  and 
traditions  of  old  Canada  were  avail- 
able for  this  new  phase  of  the  Indian 
question,  and  the  answer  came  :  No 
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longer  keep  him  as  an  Indian  but  strive  j 
to  make  a  civUized  man  of  him.  Now 
the  necessary  preliminary  to  any  pro- 
gress is  to  bring  the  wild  Indian  into 
treaty  relations.  That  is  to  say,  his 
original  right  to  roam  over  the  coun- 
try in  pursuit  of  a  living  is  commuted 
by  the  allocation  of  reservations  of 
territory  to  be  exclusively  occupied  by 
him — coupled  with  other  advantages, 
such  as  supplies  of  utensils  and  seeds 
sent  to  the  reserves  and  the  presence 
or  residence  of  farm-instructors  for 
training  liim  in  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial habits  so  that  he  may  be 
able  to  provide  for  his  own  needs. 
A  small  money  allowance  is  made  to 
each  person  on  the  reserves  ;  schools 
are  also  opened  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young.  The  reserve  period  is 
thus  made  one  of  transition  from  the 
wandering  life  of  savagery  to  the  pas- 
toral and  agricultural  life  of  incipient 
civilization. 

Now  the  broad  historical  distinc- 
tions between  tie  Canadian  and  the 
American  treatment  of  the  Indian 
problem  have  been  such  as  these  : 
The  United  States  have  made  treaties 
with  the  tribes  as  "  interior  dependent 
nations,"  and  have  suffered  these 
treaties  to  be  violated  even  by  those 
who  should  have  been  the  custodians 
of  them  ;  upon  the  reserves  the  In- 
dians are  allowed  the  most  barbarous 
license — no  interference  with  their 
filthy  and  superstitious  habits  being 
permitted  ;  they  have  no  laws  and  no 
officers  of  justice,  but  do  violence 
upon  each  other  as  passion  prompts ; 
the  white  outcasts  are  allowed  to  en- 
croach on  the  reserves  and  defile  and 
cheat  just  as  they  please.  The  In- 
dian's rights  were  ignored,  his  com- 
plaints were  unheeded,  his  wrongs 
unredressed,  his  uprisings  quelled  in 
blood.  Thus  the  Republic  has 
drifted  into  native  wars  wherein  five 
hundred  millions  of  money  have  been 
wasted  and  thousands  of  soldiers  and 
settlers   have   lost   their   lives.     The 


only  semblance   of  supervision  exer- 
cised over  the  reserves  is  by  irrespon- 
sible   agents     changing    with    every 
change  of  administration,  who  in  case 
of  exigency  are  backed  by  the  bayon- 
ets of  the  troops.     But  in  Canada  we 
have  escaped  Indian  wars  and  blood- 
shed ;  we  make  laws  for  the  Indians 
as  Canadian  subjects  of  Her  Majesty, 
and  these  laws  are  enforced  by  mag- 
istrates and   police  as  in   the  case  of 
other   citizens.       The    treaty-Indians 
receive    fair   treatment   and    the  en- 
gagements  entered  into  are    carried 
out  in  letter  and  in  spirit  by  perman- 
ent  officers   selected    for    their   effi- 
ciency.      I    have    marked    in    broad 
outline  the  characteristics  of  the  two 
systems   to  explain  why  it  is   that  in 
the  States  the  treatment  of  the  Indi- 
ans   by   Government    has    been    by 
writers  of  their  own  styled  "A  Cen- 
tury  of    Dishonour."     The    Govern- 
ment of  Canada  has  pursued  a  better 
way,   recognizing   the    claim    of    the 
Indian  as  an  inferior  population  who 
need  both  protection  and  guidance. 

The  average  red  man  is  in  one  of 
the  earliest  stages  of  human  existence. 
He  is  an  overgrown  child  with  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  a  mere 
animal.  He  knows  no  law,  human 
or  divine  ;  he  has  no  idea  of  moral 
right  or  wrong.  To  him  the  greatest 
good  things  have  been  what  English- 
speaking  people  call  pillage,  arson, 
rapine  and  murder. 

What  may  be  called  his  religion  has 
no  morality  in  it — teaches  no  duty 
or  obligation  to  God  or  man.  All  is 
right  that  he  wishes  to  do;  all  is 
wrong  that  opposes  him.  Neither 
faith,  nor  hope,  nor  charity,  he  knows  ; 
mercy  is  with  him  a  mistake  ;  humil- 
ity, an  incomprehensible  thing.  The 
most  advanced  tribes  (comprising  the 
Five  Nations)  had  no  word  for  "God." 
The  most  widespread  stock  (the  Al- 
gonquin) hid  no  word  for  '"love." 
As  a  counterpoise,  however,  Paul 
Kane  found    the    Crees    swearing  in 
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French — because  they  had  no  oaths 
in  their  own  language. 

Within  less  than  ten  years  after 
Confederation,  treaties  had  been  com- 
pleted with  (practically)  all  the  Indi- 
ans betvvten  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
Old  Canada,  embracing  some  26,000 
souls.  The  necessity  to  feed  them, 
which  began  with  their  adoption,  has 
not  ceased  to  exist,  and  probably  may 
not  till  another  generation  arises  more 
imbued  with  Canadian  ideas.  The 
natural  supplies  of  food  are  well-nigh 
gone,  so  that  money  must  be  given 
till  they  can  successfully  and  sufifi- 
ciently  raise  grain  and  other  crops  for 
subsistence.  In  the  report  for  1888 
it  is  stated:  "The  game  is  rapidly 
vanishing  ;  in  the  north  a  few  moose 
are  still  found,  but  elk  has  almost  dis- 
appeared ;  bears  are  still  killed  in 
considerable  numbers  and  a  few 
black-tailed  deer  have  so  far  managed 
to  escape  tlie  hunters.  Antelope,  a 
few  years  ago  very  numerous,  are  now 
scarce;  the  hard  winter  of  1886  de- 
stroyed great  numbers  of  them,  and 
the  Indians  are  wiping  out  the  re- 
mainder in  and  out  of  season.  Prairie 
chickens  are  generally  very  scarce, 
owing,  I  think,  to  Indians  and  mean 
whites  killing  them  out  of  season,  and 
bad  prairie  tires  in  hatching  time. 
There  are  only  six  buffalo  known  to 
exist  m  the  Territory."  Little  marvel 
.then  that  in  the  year  1888  the  Gov- 
ernment expended  nearly  $400,000 
for  the  support  of  destitute  Indians. 

But  not  less  urgent  for  the  real 
:well-being  of  the  Indian  is  that  he  be 
educated  so  as  to  submit  cheerfully 
to  the  discipline  of  law,  and  to  have 
fixed  principles  of  action  for  self- 
guidance.  Applying  their  own  gra- 
phic expression  for  the  adoption  of 
civilized  manners  and  habits,  he  must 
learn  to  "  travel  the  white  man's 
road."  This  the  better  spirits  among 
them  have  long  foreseen  to  be  their 
last  and  only  hope.  To  this  effect 
^pake  pathetically  a  Cheyenne  Chief, 


"I  am  sick  of  the  Indian  road;  it  is 
not  good.  I  hope  the  good  God  will 
give  us  the  white  man's  road,  before 
we  are  all  destroyed." 

The  obstructions  in  the  way  of  pro- 
gress are  many  and  great,  but  not 
insuperable.  Look  at  some  difficul- 
ties from  the  Indian  point  of  view. 
He  is  slow  to  see  cause  of  gratitude 
in  the  advent  of  white  colonization. 
For  him  food  and  raiment  are  the 
primal  necessities  of  life.  But  the 
pale-face  has  brought  poverty  to  his 
lodge.  His  robes  are  worn  to  rags, 
and  he  has  not  wherewith  to  replace 
them.  His  land  has  been  taken  by  a 
strong  and  hard  people,  and  he  is 
left  helpless  and  hopeless.  He  has 
smarted  under  the  white  man's  knav- 
ery and  greed  of  gain.  New  forms 
of  disease  have  come  in  with  the 
stranger  and  send  him  to  a  quicker 
grave  than  the  slow  process  of  starva- 
tion. Formerly  war  and  the  chase 
gave  scope  10  his  energy  ;  now,  there 
is  nothing  to  eat,  and  nothing  to  do. 
Hence  the  race  has  become  dazed 
and  enervated ;  it  is  not  that  they 
are  exceptionally  degraded,  or  stupid, 
or  lazy,  but  because  of  changed  cir- 
cumstances their  whole  tenor  of  life 
is  changed,  and  that  for  the  worse. 
If  simply  left  to  themselves  they  must 
disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  their  abject  condition  is  not 
greater  than  that  of  other  primitive 
people  once  like  the  Indians  but  now 
among  the  civilized  races  of  Europe. 
The  Indians  themselves  afford  strong 
proof  of  the  unity  of  man.  The  most 
cultured  races  have  not  so  far  out- 
grown their  ancestry  as  to  be  quite 
rid  of  every  primitive  trait  and  of 
every  ancient  custom.  As  a  people, 
the  Indians  are  far  from  stupid,  as  all 
who  have  come  into  sympathetic  re- 
lationship with  them  testify.  Their 
great  natural  sagacity  is  exemplified 
in  this  that  the  lines  of  the  trans-con- 
tinental railways  in  the  most  difficult 
parts  have  followed  old  Indian  trails. 
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Their  slowness  to  work  is  simply  that 
beforetime  they  could  live  without 
work  and  therefore  do  not  take  kindly 
to  manual  labour.  But  man,  gener- 
ally, white  or  coloured,  does  not  like 
work ;  show  him,  however,  that  the 
alternative  is  "  to  work  or  not  to  eat" 
and  he  will  prepare  to  submit  to  the 
yoke,  and  that  is  the  beginning  of 
self-help  and  self-discipline. 

But  while  Government  and  society 
say,  "  Make  a  man  of  the  Indian," 
that  does  not  satisfy  the  deeper  feel- 
ings of  a  people  who  acknowledge 
Christ  as  Saviour  and  King  of  men. 
The  highest  call  is  that  of  Christian 
civilization  which  says,  "  Make  a 
Christian  man  of  him." 

For  the  purposes  of  education  and 
mission  work  our  Western  and  North- 
western Indians  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  four  groups,  distinguished 
by  their  habitat.  A  classification  has 
been  attempted  of  these  groups  so  as 
to  indicate  their  susceptibility  to  be 
educated,  and  their  receptivity  of 
Christianity,  in  this  order  : 

At  the  head,  tne  Indians  of  the 
woods,  such  as  the  Crees,  of  whom  it 
is  said  that  nearly  every  man  can  read. 

Second,  the  mountain  tribes,  among 
whom  the  Methodists-  have  won  a 
most  honourable  record. 

Third,  the  inland  water  tribes, 
though  these  vary  greatly,  from  some 
very  low  in  the  scale  to  the  Ojibways 
who  are  of  more  than  average  intelli- 
gence. 

Fourth,  the  prairie  trioes,  who  have 
suffered  more  degradation  from  inter- 
course with  the  whites,  and  are  there- 
fore more  difficult  of  reclamation. 

It  may  be  suspected,  however,  that 
success  in  this  kind  is  rather  referable 
to  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  in- 
structors, and  that  the  old  rule  applies, 
"  Like  preacher,  like  people." 

Speaking  broadly  of  work  done 
by  Protestant  missions,  the  Anglican 
Church  holds  the  place  of  distinction, 
having   the   greatest  number  of  mis- 


sionaries in  the  field,  and  occupying 
the  most  wide-spread  and  almost  in- 
accessible stations  up  in  the  Arctic 
Circle.  Time  is  wanting,  everi  to 
sketch  the  heroic  story  which  began 
in  1822.  The  Methodists  have  done 
the  next  most  extensive  work  among 
the  Plains  and  M  )untain  tribes.  Their 
assiduity  in  teaching  and  translating 
has  been  worthy  of  their  best  d  lys  of 
holy  enterprise.  It  is  a  fact  worth 
remembering,  that  the  splendid  peak 
that  overlooks  Banff  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  takes  its  name  of 
"Mount  Rundle"  from  the  pioneer 
Wesleyan  missionary,  Robert  Terrill 
Rundle,  who  first,  in  1840,  occupied 
that  region,  and  whose  memory  is 
kept  fresh  by  the  hymns  he  translated. 
The  Presbyterians,  though  the  last 
comers,  have  laid  sure  foundations  by 
devoting  their  energies  mainly  to  the 
Christian  instruction  of  the  young. 
The  most  careful  observers,  and  the 
wisest  counsellors  in  dealing  with  all 
peoples  cherishing  ancient  supersti- 
tions and  deep-rooted  customs  have 
laid  this  down  as  an  axiom,  that  to 
gain  the  race  you  must  begin  with  the 
children,  John  Lawrence's  words  to 
the  missionary  in  Calcutta,  in  1840, 
stand  good  for  Canada  in  1890: 
"  The  only  way  that  will  bring  the 
natives  to  truer  and  more  enlightened 
ideas  is  the  gradual  progress  of  edu- 
cation." 

Signs  of  progress  are  not  wanting 
even  now  to  encourage  future  and 
more  systematic  and  united  effort. 
Gangs  of  these  red  men,  headed  by 
their  chiefs,  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
reserves  preparing  the  soil  and  gather- 
ing its  produce  as  busy  and  cheerful 
as  the  farmer  ought  to  be ;  in  cattle 
raising  and  ranching  they  find  con- 
genial scope  for  free  and  healthful  life, 
and  therein  are  also  being  trained  to 
habits  of  order,  economy  and  fore- 
sight. The  loss  of  the  buffalo  will  be 
more  than  compensated  by  the  in- 
crease of  flocks  and  herds,  secured  as 
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their  own  property  by  the  law  of  the 
land. 

The     smoky    wigwam,    engender- 
ing ophthalmia,  is  being  replaced  by 
wooden  cottages  with  windows,  chim- 
neys and   the  usual  articles  of  furni- 
ture.    Money  is   being  spent,  not  so 
much  upon  gewgaws  and  trinkets  or 
whatever  appeals  to  the  childish  fancy, 
as  for  useful  articles  of  food,  clothing, 
and  household  supplies.    The  women 
are    getting   interested   in    domestic 
work — sewing,  knitting,  and  the  like 
— and  are  learning  to  keep  their  sur- 
roundings clean  and  tidy.     Burial  in 
the  earth   is  superseding  every  other 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead.     The 
mysterious  ceremonies  of  the  "medi- 
cine-man "    are    being    less    and   less 
invoked,    as    the    Indians    find    the 
benefit  of  skilled  medical  advice  sup- 
plied upon   the  reserves  by  the  Gov- 
ernment.     As    a    consequence,    the 
claims  of  this  same  "  medicine-man" 
to  magical  power  over  the  spirit-world 
are  also    being  discredited,  and    the 
red  man  is  with  expectation  awaiting 
the  messengers  of  the  churches. 

These  Indians  have  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  children,  with  the 
strong,  uncurbed  passions  of  men. 
They  need  the  restraining  power  of 
the  law,  but  withal,  they  need  to  be 
tutored  and  dealt  with  as  children  of 
nature,  who  have  now  become  child- 
ren of  the  nation.  To  become  citi- 
zens and  civilized  Christian  men  they 


must  have  training  of  hand  and  head 
and  heart.  This  is  a  task  of  slow  de- 
velopment, demanding  sympathy,  pa- 
tience, co-operation  on  our  part  with 
all  helpful  agencies.  It  took  cen- 
turies to  accomplish  the  evolution  of 
the  man  of  to-day  out  of  our  ancestors 
coming  from  the  morasses  of  Ger- 
many and  the  moors  of  Britain.  As 
regards  the  red  men,  therefore,  let  us 
be  patient  with  their  uncleanly  habits, 
their  untutored  reason,  their  imma- 
ture conscience.  They  have  to  be 
led  out  of  what  they  are  into  what 
they  are  to  be.  The  good  that  is  in 
them  is  to  be  discovered  and  f  )Stered; 
the  evil  eradicated  by  the  supplanting 
growth  of  something  better. 

Tools  and  schools  is  one  combina- 
tion which  they  need,  but  more 
than  this  ihey  need  the  combination 
which  the  missionary,  Sergeant,  long 
ago  commended  and  recommended: 
"The  plough  and  the  Bible  go  to- 
gether in  civilizing  Indians."  So, 
doubtless,  the  best  motto  for  workers 
in  this  field  is :  Tools,  Schools  and 
Scriptures.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  con- 
denses everything  in  this  :  "  Wherever 
the  Bible  has  gone,  it  has  promoted 
the  dignity  of  labour,  the  sanctity  of 
marriage,  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man."  But  we  should  send  the 
Gospel  to  the  Indian  with  all  the 
commendation  that  comes  from  its 
surroundings  and  accompaniments  of 
Christian  culture  and  civilization. 


Star  Di-^tances. — Little  has  been  done 
by  astronomers  to  determine  star  distances. 
There  are  not  four  stars  in  the  whole  heavens 
whose  distances  have  been  satisfactorily  de- 
termined ;  and  there  are  not  twelve  which, 
under  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  have  given 
even  the  slightest  signs  of  having  a  measur- 
able distance.  All  the  host  of  heaven,  save 
these  few,  all  the  thousands  of  stars  seen  on 
the  darkest  and  clearest  nights,  all  the  mil- 
liops  revealed  by  the  telescope,  and  all  the 
millions  on  millions  of  them  which  no  tele- 
scope yet  made  by  mnn  can  reveal,  lie  at 
immeasurable  distances.  And  yet  the 
measuring   line  which    has   been    used   is   of 


inconceivable  length.  A  single  line  of  it 
brings  us  to  the  nea-est  star,  Alpha  Centaurif 
more  than  200,000  times  further  away  than 
the  sun  ;  another  length  added  brings  us  ta 
two  other  stars,  one  lying  in  the  Swan,  and 
another  in  the  Great  Bear ;  and  astronomers 
know  pn  tty  cenainly  that  from  three  to  ten 
or  twelve  lengths  of  this  enormous  line  •.\ould 
give  a  distance  within  which  lie  all  the 
twelve  neuest  stars.  But  they  have  no 
means  of  pushing  their  measuiing  rod  further 
out  into  space.  Not  only  can  they  do  so 
now,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  any  improvements- 
in  telescopic  construction  will  enable  thena 
to  do  so  at  any  time. — Proctor. 
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1HAVE  to  thank  you  for  the  hon 
our  you  have  now  conferred  upon 
me.  You  have  appointed  and  sol- 
emnly installed  me  as  the  first  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  Queen's  College. 
I  look  upon  this  appointment  and  in- 
stallation as  a  very  great  honour  in- 
deed, I  assure  you,  and,  what  is  the 
I  other  side  of  the  same  thing,  as  in- 
volving a  grave  responsibility.  To  be 
almost  the  only  Professor  of  Greek  in 
a  vast  region  like  this  magnificent 
Dominion,  which,  considering  its  na- 
tural resources  and  the  vigorous  char- 
acter of  its  people  with  the  great  tra- 
ditions they  inherit,  has  the  assurance 
of  a  great  destiny  before  it  in  every 
department  of  action  and  thought,  is 
to  have  signal  opportunity  for  good 
service  or  else  for  the  conspicuous 
manifestation  of  sad  incompetence. 
For  the  greatness  of  Canada  in  the 
future  will  depend  upon  its  culture 
and,  if  we  can  argue  from  the  past  to 
the  present,  its  culture  will  largely 
depend  on  the  extent  to  which  it  suc- 
ceeds in  imbibing  the  Greek  spirit. 
And  that  again  will  largely  depend  on 
what  the  leaders  of  thought  take  out 
of  the  Greek  class.  By  the  leaders 
of  thought  I  mean  you,  gentlemen, 
and  the  like  of  you,  the  future  clergy- 
men, lawyers,  doctors,  journalists  and 
literary  men  of  the  country.  You 
will  be  centres  of  light  or  darkness 
wherever  you  go  ;  looked  up  to  by 
the  mass  of  toiling  men  around  you 
as  the  representatives  and  models  ol 
a  liberal  education.  You  will  be  the 
leaven  destined  to  leaven  the  lump 
whether  for  good  or  evil ;  for  all  that 
is  inspiring  and  pure  and  lovely  and 
of  good  report,  or  else  for  what  is 
ungenerous,  stupid  and  narrow-mind- 

*  An     Inaugural     Lecture     deliveied    at 
(jueen's    University. 


ed.  And,  just  as  in  the  past  the  sub- 
ject which  has  been  entrusted  to  me 
here  has  contributed  such  mighty  im- 
pulses to  the  upward  and  onward 
movement  of  mankind,  I  judge  that 
its  force  is  no  way  abated  yet ;  that  it 
can  do  almost  as  much  for  us  now  as 
it  did  for  Italy,  Germany  and  Eng- 
land in  those  wonderful  days  of  the 
renascence,  when  the  introduction  of 
Greek  letters  into  Western  Europe 
changed  the  face  of  the  world  and 
brought  in  the  modern  age.  It  is  no 
light  thing  to  be  entrusted  even  in 
the  humblest  capacity  with  the  work- 
ings of  so  powerful  an  engine  as  this 
has  proved  itself,  to  be  made  custodian 
of  the  sacred  Greek  fire.  I  know  well 
from  my  own  experience  that  however 
rich  the  subject  is,  a  great  deal  de-^ 
pends  upon  the  teacher.  It  is  possible 
for  him  to  take  all  life  and  colour  and 
motion  out  of  what  ought  to  be  most 
rich  and  vivid.  On  the  other  hand 
he  may  infuse  the  light  of  large  prin- 
ciples, the  warm  breath  of  human  in- 
terest into  the  dryest  details.  In  the 
student's  mind  the  subject  and  teacher 
are  indissolubly  associated,  and  he  is 
apt  to  credit  the  one  with  the  tire- 
someness or  the  brightness  of  the 
other.  Our  students  come  to  us  gen- 
erally at  the  age  of  maximum  recep- 
tiveness,  when  their  minds  take  on 
impressions  as  easily  as  wax  and  keep 
them  like  carved  marble.  They  rapidly 
draw  conclusions  and,  what  is  more, 
as  a  rule  abide  by  them  all  their  lives. 
And  then  so  many  successive  sets  of 
them  come  up — a  new  set  every  year; 
so  that  a  professor  has  really  a  large 
power  of  inspiring  widespread  in- 
terest in  his  subject  or  else  wide- 
spread disgust.  There  are  many  things 
then  in  the  present  situation  calculated 
to  inspire  a  new  Professor  of  Greek 
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with  diffidence  and  misgiving.  The 
greatness  of  his  subject,  the  important 
public  issues  that  hinge  on  his 
success  or  failure,  the  fact  that  on 
him  it  greatly  depends  whether  this 
magnificent  literature  and  imperish- 
ably  significant  history  ought  to  be  a 
vital  force  in  moulding  the  impres- 
sionable minds  of  those  who  are  des- 
tined in  their  turn  to  mould  the  future 
of  a  great  country  in  respect  of  its 
highest  interests. 

For  my  part  I  count  it  as  about 
the  greatest  good  fortune  which  has 
fallen  to  me  that  I  was  introduced  to 
Greek  literature  by  a  man  with  whom 
to  be  connected  was  in  itself  a  liberal 
education — Professor,  now  Principal, 
Geddes  of  Aberdeen.  He  is  well 
known  throughout  Europe  as  one  of 
the  wisest  and  most  accurate  scholars 
of  the  time.  The  learned  world  knows 
him  and  appreciates  him  \  his  work 
on  the  problem  of  the  Homeric  poems 
will  always  rank  as  a  monument  of 
critical  sagacity  and  of  an  erudition 
wonderful  both  in  breadth  and  depth. 
But  the  world  does  not  know  that  to 
him,  and  him  alone,  is  due  the  present 
state  of  classical  scholarship  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  so  incredibly  ad- 
vanced beyond  what  it  was  thirty 
years  ago.  The  world  does  not  know, 
what  all  his  pupils  know — and  they 
are  scattered  all  over  the  world  today 
— his  intimate  acquaintance  with  every 
civilized  language  and  the  best  of 
what  it  contains,  his  intense  and  life- 
long devotion  to  all  that  is  high  and 
beautiful  and  good  in  every  literature, 
and  the  irresistible  charm  with  which 
his  noble  character  and  deep-rooted 
enthusiasm  have  drawn  so  many  minds 
to  an  almost  passionate  reverence  and 
love  for  the  eloquence  and  poetry  of 
Hellas.  Such  men  as  he  make  the 
country  great.  They  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth.  Their  influence  is  not 
confined  to  those  directly  touched  by 
them,  but  extends  in  ever-widening 
circles  to  the  scholars  of  their  schol- 


ars, the  sons  of  their  sons  in  the 
muses,  and  in  a  broad  band  of  light 
goes  round  the  world.  Quasi  Cursores, 
vital  lampada  tradunt.  Not  their 
children  only,  but  their  children's 
children  arise  and  call  them  blessed. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  being 
convinced  as  I  am  of  the  greatness 
of  my  subject,  and  having  before  real- 
ized in  my  own  experience  so  high  an 
ideal  of  what  a  teacher  of  Greek  may 
be,  it  is  no  wonder  that  I  see  many 
things  to  damp  the  joyful  ahcrity 
with  which  I  accept  the  office  you 
have  conferred  upon  me.  But  there 
are  considerations  on  the  other  hand 
which  give  me  encouragement  and 
hope.  Greek  is  a  subject  of  such  in- 
nate charm,  so  essentially  delightful 
to  any  one  who  has  any  turn  for  liter- 
ature that  it  requires  more  than  com- 
monly massive  dulness  to  choke  the 
interest  out  of  it.  To  make  Greek 
uninteresting  would  be  an  exploit 
worthy  of  being  sung  by  another  Pope 
in  another  Dunclad.  A  reasonable 
amount  of  diligence  and  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  ought  to  ensure 
a  modicum  of  success,  if  not  the  full 
measure  possible  ;  and  diligence  and 
attention  are  within  everybody's  reach. 

I  feel  that  I  can  always  count  on 
help  and  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment from  our  principal,  who  never 
fails  us,  and  from  a  united  band  of 
colleagues  who  would  do  honour  to 
any  university  in  the  world,  distin- 
guished too  for  harmony  in  their 
mutual  relations  to  an  extent  which  I 
fear  is  rather  rare  among  the  learned. 
And  last  of  all,  but  not  least,  I  have 
had  enough  experience  of  you,  gentle- 
men, and  enough  of  students  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  to  contrast  with  it, 
to  make  me  thoroughly  appreciate  my 
good  fortune  and  bless  my  happy 
stars  for  lighting  among  such  a  mild- 
mannered  tribe  as  the  students  of 
Queen's  College.  I  find  you  do  not 
consider  your  Professors  as  your  nat- 
ural enemies.    You  recognize  the  fact 
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that  they  merit  indulgent  considera- 
tion at  your  hands.  You  know  it  is 
rather  their  misfortune  than  their 
fault  to  have  been  set  over  you.  A 
Professor  in  Queen's  College  is  reck- 
oned a  good  life  by  the  insurance 
companies.  You  are  not  in  tlie  habit 
even  by  way  of  occasional  relaxation 
to  while  away  the  weary  hours  by 
baiting  and  worrying  your  professors. 
Instead  of  applaudmg  as  public  bene- 
factors and  ministers  of  your  harmless 
gaiety  the  rising  wits  who  imp  their 
young  wings  for  further  flights  in  the 
days  to  come  by  such  practice,  you 
hale  them  before  your  tribunals  as  it 
were  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and 
take  summary  vengeance  upon  them. 
J  assure  you  I  am  no  less  delighted 
than  astonished  at  this  state  of  things. 
I  hope  it  m.ay  continue  among  you 
and  be  copied  in  other  institutions. 
I  know  some  pans  of  the  world  where 
there  is  much  need. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  think  the  en- 
couraging circumstances  which  I  have 
to  look  to  outweigh  the  reasons  for 
misgiving.  Wiih  a  delightful  subject, 
colleagues  as  kind  as  they  are  able, 
students  orderly  and  attentive,  at- 
tached to  their  teachers  and  their 
college,  a  professor  in  Queen's  will 
have  himself  to  blame  if  he  fail  to 
inspire  interest  in  his  work,  at  any 
rate  one  must  do  one's  best  with 
God's  help. 

The  Chancellor  has  told  you  that 
this  is  not  an  inaugural  address.  It 
is  merely  an  informal  talk,  and  there- 
fore it  ought  to  have  at  least  one 
great  merit,  the  merit  of  brevity. 
Perhaps  I  ought  now  to  close  instead 
of  entering  on  subjects  wbich  would 
require  more  space  and  more  careful 
statement  than  I  can  bestow  upon 
them  now.  But  I  should  like  to  say 
just  a  very  few  words  by  way  of 
commending  to  you  the  study  of 
Greek. 

Hitherto  I  have  all  along  presumed 
that  you  were  as  much  convinced  as 


I  am  myself  of  its  value  and  import- 
ance, and  you  have  indulgently  per- 
mitted me  to  take  for  granted  what 
perhaps  I  should  in  the  first  place 
have  attempted  to  justify  by  some 
show  of  reason.  Bor  we  all  know 
very  well  that  there  are  many  people 
who  think  Greek  is  quite  an  anti- 
quated subject.  A  very  important 
member  of  a  late  English  government, 
best  known  to  the  world  as  Mr. 
Robert  Lowe,  is  reported  to  have 
once  said  among  other  remarks  cal- 
culated to  discourage  the  study  of 
classics  in  general,  and  of  Greek  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  battle  of  Marathon 
was  of  no  more  significance  to  us  than 
a  coal-pit  explosion.  Another  states- 
man used  to  maintain  that  one  copy 
of  the  Times  was  worth  more  than 
the  whole  of  Thucydides.  Now 
these  remarks,  though  expressed  with 
unnecessary  vehemence,  not  to  say 
coarseness,  pretty  well  indicate  the 
attitude  of  many  persons.  There 
may  be  some  even  here  who  would 
say,  What's  Hecuba  to  us,  or  we  to 
Hecuba?  The  Greeks  are  dead  and 
buried,  let  them  rest  in  peace.  Let 
us  read  our  own  writers,  especially 
the  magazines  and  newspapers,  and 
mind  o  ir  own  affairs.  "  The  riddling 
Sphinx  puts  far  things  from  our 
minds,"  as  Sophocles  says,  "  and 
makes  us  heed  the  trouble  at  our 
doors."  There  are  so  many  practical 
wants,  private  and  public,  to  attend 
to  ;  life  is  too  short  to  go  back  so  far 
as  Greece.  There  are  so  many  things, 
too,  desirable  to  be  known,  so  much 
useful  knowledge  to  acquire,  that, 
before  we  embark  on  any  study,  we 
must  ask  what  will  be  the  practical 
result?  What  shall  we  gain  by 
Greek — it  is  a  troublesome  study  ? 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  Grammar  to 
be  got  up,  and  we  find  a  very  little  of 
it  goes  a  long  way.  Its  dictionary  is 
large  and  labyrinthine.  In  short,  it 
is  a  very  hard  nut  to  crack,  and  before 
we  hazard  our  teeth  upon  it,  we  want 
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to  know  about  the  kernel,  whether  it 
is  any  good. 

Well  I  should,  in  the  first  place, 
appeal  to  experience.  I  should  say  : 
Ask  any  man  who  has  acquired  some 
familiarity  with  this  language  whether 
he  regrets  the  time  spent  on  it.  I  do 
not  think  that  one  man  out  ol  a  hun- 
dred would  say  he  did.  For  the  most 
part  you  will  find  that  the  most  ener- 

(To  be  CO 


i  getic   opponents   of  Greek   are   just 

I  those  who  have  too  little  acquaintance 
with  the  object  of  their  resentment  to 

1  have  sustained  any  serious  injury  from 
it.  It  is  a  case  of  mistrust  of  the  un- 
known. They  belong  mostly  to  the 
class   whom    the    Greeks    themselves 

\  would  have  called  "  barbarians,"  a 
name  which  they  applied  to  all  who 
knew  no  Greek. 

ntiniied.\ 


THE  PROPOSED  ENGLISH  CURRICULUM  FOR 
MATRICULATION. 


BY  WILLIAM  HOUSTON,  M.A.,   LIBRARIAN  TO  THE  ONTARIO  LEGISLATURE. 


IN  the  Canada  Educational 
Monthly  for  February  appears 
the  last  instalment  of  the  paper  on 
English,  read  by  Prof.  Cappt)n  at  the 
Modern  Language  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. Though  I  find  many  things  in 
the  paper  that  I  cannot  approve  of, 
I  would  not  ask  the  privilege  of  a 
rejoinder  were  it  not  that  the  occa- 
sion seems  a  good  one  for  explaining 
some  of  the  objects  kept  in  view  by 
the  committee  that  prepared  the  drait 
criticised  by  Prof.  Cappon.  I  do  not 
propose  to  comment  on  his  estimates 
of  the  works  of  Blackmore  and  Scoit, 
not  because  I  agree  with  them — for  I 
do  not — but  because  they  are  entirely 
beside  the  questions  raised  by  the 
draft,  as  Prof.  Cappon  would  have 
seen  for  himself  if  he  had  happened 
to  approach  his  self-imposed  task  from 
the  proper  point  of  view.  "  Lorna 
Doone"  was  put  on  to  be  read  by 
matriculants,  not  because  it  is  a  work 
of  high  artistic  merit,  but  because  it 
combines  a  fair  amount  of  literary 
excellence  with  other  qualities  that  are 
in  this  connection  of  more  import- 
ance. The  reason  for  selecting  it 
and  other  historical  romances  must 
be  plain  to  every  one  who  reads  at- 
tentively the    preliminary    announce- 


ments, that  at  the  matriculation  ex- 
amination nothing  will  be  required 
under  the  head  of  "  Composition  " 
but  an  essay,  that  the  examiner  will 
allow  a  choice  of  subjects,  and  that 
some  of  these  subjects  will  be  based 
on  the  prose  works  prescribed  tor 
reading.  The  suitability  of  "  Lorna 
Doone  "  for  this  purpose  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  any  one  who  has  read  it, 
and  the  "framers  of  this  part  of  the 
curriculum  "  did  not  trouble  them- 
selves about  its  "  ethical  value  ''  fur- 
ther than  to  make  reasonably  sure 
that  there  are  in  the  novel  no  passages 
that  even  a  fastidious  moralist  would 
object  to.  The  qualities  they  were 
in  search  of  were  :  (i)  moral  purity, 
(2)  availability  for  the  special  purpose 
in  view,  and  (3)  cheapness,  and  they 
decline  to  be  judged  in  their  work 
solely  by  the  artistic  or  literary  merits 
of  the  novels  selected  as  repertoires 
of  subjects  for  essay  writing  in  the 
examination  hall.  They  do  not  pre- 
sume to  say  that  they  have  made  the 
best  selections  possible.  They  made 
no  effort  to  do  so,  knowing  that  under 
the  system  of  a  complete  change  of 
work  every  year  the  field  of  available 
English  literature  will  in  future  years 
be  re-surveyed. 
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Prof.  Cappon's  remark,  that  while 
he  might  heartily  recommend  "  Lorna 
Doone  "  to  a  boy  for  private  reading, 
he  regards  it  as  a  very  different  thing 
to  name  the  book  in  the  curriculum 
of  a  great  State  institution,  betrays  a 
curious  misapprehension  of  the  nature 
of  the  task  assigned  to  the  Commit- 
tee. These  works  are  to  form  part  of 
the  High  School  course,  not  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

If  Prof  Cappon  were  at  all  intimate-   j 
ly  acquainted  with  the  crowded  state 
of  our  High   School   time-tables,   he   ; 
would  never  have  supposed  for  a  mo-  i 
ment  that  they   could    be    taken   up 
for  class   reading.     How   could    any 
English  teacher  deal  in  one  year  with 
two    such   prose   works   as    "  Lorna 
Doone"  and    "Sesame  and  Lilies," 
when  he  has  at  the  same  time  to  take 
up  some  3,000   lines    of  Tennyson's 
poems?     As  the  examiner  is  by  im- 
plication forbidden    to   ask    a  single 
question  on  either  "Lorna  Doone" 
or  "  Sesame  and   Lilies,"  I  hope  that 
no  High  School  teacher  will  make  the 
mistake  of  undertaking  to  teach  them. 
My  own  idea— and  I  think   I  can 
speak  for  some,  perhaps  for  all,  of  my 
associates    on    the  committee  —  was, 
and  is,  that  these  books  are  prescribed 
chiefly,  if  not   entirely,  for   "  private 
reading."     The  fact  that  subjects  for 
essay  writing  will  be  taken  from  them 
is  a  guarantee  that  they  will  be  atten- 
tively read,  and  in  my  humble  opinion, 
the  best  thing  for  the  teacher  to  do  is 
to  impress  this  fact  thoroughly  on  the 
pupil's    mind,    and    then    leave    him 
alone  with  the  authors. 

So  much  for  Prof.  Cappon's  re- 
marks on  the  pass  work  proposed  in 
the  draft ;  he  is,  to  my  thinking,  still 
further  astray  in  his  views  as  to  the 
way  in  which  work  for  honours  should 
be  dealt  with  in  the  High  Schools.  I 
refer,  not  to  his  preference  of  Chaucer 
to  Milton — a  preference  which  I  heart- 
ily   endorse — but    to    the    scope   he 


would  assign  to  the  preparatory  work 
which  takes  its  starting  point  from 
Chaucer  and  Shakespeare.  I  earn- 
estly hope  that  English  masters  in 
all  our  schools  will  give  just  enough 
of  attention  to  philology  and  versifica- 
tion to  enable  their  pupils  to  thor- 
oughly comprehend  the  prescribed 
texts.  There  is  no  time  in  the  High 
Schools  for  more  of  either,  without 
stealing  it  from  real  esthetic  work  for 
which  the  opportunities  are  at  the 
very  best  far  too  limited.  Moreover, 
philology  and  versification,  so  far  as 
these  are  deemed  essential  to  High 
School  equipment,  can  be  dealt  with 
in  connection  with  other  texts  which 
are  less  worthy  of  esthetic  study  than 
the  great  productions  of  the  great 
literary  artists.  For  purposes  of  phi- 
lological investigation  I  would  as  soon 
have  a  paragraph  from  a  newspaper 
article  of  to-day  as  a  scene  from  one 
of  Shakespeare's  dramas,  or  a  passage 
from  Chaucer's  Prologue. 

Prof.  Cappon's  otherwise  excellent 
remarks   on  the   historical   treatment 
of  literature  are  likely  to  prove  amus- 
ing reading  to  High  School  masters^ 
They  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  if 
they  manage  to  get  their  pi^pils  to  do 
thoroughly  the    work    selected    from 
Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,   they  will 
have  little  time  to  trouble  themselves 
about  the  historical   development  of 
j  either  verse  forms  or  English  litera- 
I  ture  in   general.     Treatment  of  this 
i  kind  may  be  made  useful  where  there 
is  time  for  it,  but  that   time  should 
not  be  secured  at  the  expense  of  a 
I  thorough  study  of  the  prescribed  texts, 
■   the  versification  of  which    need    not 
consume  much   of  the  work    of  the 
!  year. 

The  teacher  should  not  —  pace 
[  Prof.  Cappon — distract  his  pupil's  at- 
1  tention  by  references  to  either  ballad 
I  literature  or  the  Arthurian  legends, 
j  and  he  should  let  Surrey  and  Wyatt, 
!  Mirlowe,  Jonson  and  Sackville  rest 
I  quietly  in  their  literary  tombs  to  be  re» 
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surrected  at  a  later  stage  by  university 
professors  for  such  pupils  as  have  the 
good  fortuneto  take  a  university  course 
under  professorial  guidance.  If  their 
culture  in  English  is  to  slop  with  the 
High  School  leaving  examinations  so 
much  the  more  reason  for  training 
them  in  the  use  of  masterpieces  in- 
stead of  cramming  them  with  facts 
which  they  will  speedily  forget,  and 
which  will  do  them  little  good  if  they 
remember  them,  owing  to  the  way  in 
which  they  must  needs  be  acquired. 
In  this  country,  following  methods 
imported  from  across  the  Atlantic,  we 
have  too  long  been  pursuing  the  very 
plan  suggested  by  Prof.  Cappon,  and 
I  confess  my  disappointment  that  he 
does  not  offer  more  rational  views  for 
our  adoption  in  dealing  with  English 
in  schools.  Learning  and  teaching 
about  English  instead  of  learning  and 
teaching  English  have  long  been  the 
bane  of  school  and  college  work  ;  let 
us  now  have  some  genuine  esthetic 
study  of  the  best  compositions  for  a 
change. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  a 
few  words  on  the  issue  joined  by 
Prof.  Cappon  and  Mr.  Wetherell,  I 
would  like  to  add  that  my  ciiief  ob- 
jection to  the  latter's  editorial  work  is 
that  it  is  bound  up  with  the  text  in  a 
pupil's    book.       Its    presence   there 


makes  really  good  class  work  with  the 
text  an  impossibility.  The  pupils  are 
prevented  from  putting  forth  an  inde- 
pendent effort  to  construct  the  cate- 
gories for  themselves,  and  the  cate- 
gories will  be  useful  to  them  in  their 
after  reading  just  in  so  far  as  they 
have  been  constructed  by  themselves, 
not  memorized  from  the  work  of  a 
skilful  analyst  like  Mr.  Wetherell.  If 
the  editorial  work  is  for  the  pupil  then 
the  better  its  quality  the  worse  the 
effect  on  him  ;  if  it  is  for  the  teacher 
then  it  should  be  bound  up  in  a  sepa- 
rate book  and  be  kept  as  much  as  • 
possible  out  of  the  pupil's  hands. 
Mere  information  that  is  not  gener- 
ally accessible  to  High  School  masters 
may  be  useful  as  an  aid  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  text,  but  no  attempt 
should  be  made  in  a  pupil's  edition 
to  supply  any  interpretation.  To  do 
so  ought  to  be  regarded  by  the  teacher 
as  an  impertinence,  which  is  none 
the  less  unpardonable  because  it 
claims  to  have  departmental  sanction. 
With  plenty  of  cheap  editions  of  Long- 
fellow to  draw  upon  next  year,  I  trust 
that  all  editorial  effort  will  be  devoted 
to  really  aiding  the  teacher,  not  mak- 
ing good  teaching  for  him  an  impos- 
sibility by  depriving  the  pupil  of  the 
chance  of  doing  independent  work 
under  his  direction. 


CONTINUITY  IN  EDUCATION. 


BY    CHARLES    TUDOR    WILLIAMS. 


[Continued from  February  .) 


BUT  few  will  be  found  to  deny  the 
reasonableness  of  that  method  of 
■education  which  throws  the  greatest 
stress  on  the  development  of  a  man's 
whole  capacity-  It  is  not  the  general 
mental  attitude  towards  this  question 
which  is  at  fault,  but  the  strength  of 
the  mighty  force  which  overbears  our 
mental  persuasion.  That  force  is, 
confessedly,  all  that  is  represented  by 


the  term  wealth.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  almost  all  students,  now-a-days, 
who  address  themselves  to  the  getting 
an  education,  do  so  with  the  purpose 
of  preparing  themselves  for  making  a 
pecuniary  fortune ;  and  failing  this, 
the  world  pronounces  them  failures 
indeed.  The  schools  and  even  col- 
leges of  this  country,  not  excepting 
our  public  schools  and  universities  (to 
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take  the  extremes),  are  largely  mod 
elled  on  the  plan  of  fitting  their 
students  for  money-making,  in  one 
form  or  another.  The  effect  of  this 
attitude  is,  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
schools,  to  exaggerate  the  already 
strong  money-making  spirit  and  to 
make  it  the  one  object,  not  only  of 
education  but  of  life,  and  to  induce  a 
contempt  for  higher  learning  which 
has  not  for  its  foundation  the  same 
motive.  In  the  case  of  the  universi- 
ties, where,  if  anywhere,  the  tradition 
of  pure  education,  of  culture  for  its 
own  sake,  stili  exists,  this  sordid 
spirit  of  the  age  tends  to  isolate  them 
from  the  other  extreme  of  the  educa- 
tional army,  the  common  schools ; 
leading  the  former  to  seek  large 
endowments  tor  the  secure  i)rosecu- 
tion  of  their  aims,  to  plant  their  head- 
quarters aside  from  the  mighty  army 
of  students  over  which  they  should, 
but  do  not,  preside,  to  make  invidious 
distinction  betvveen  the  character  of 
their  work  and  that  of  the  officers  in 
the  ranks  below  them  ;  to  endeavour, 
by  raising  a  high  pecuniary,  rather 
than  a  high  intellectual,  barrier,  to 
win  a  select  clientele.  Now,  no  one 
will  deny  that  making  money  is  a 
creditable  business,  if  made  honestly 
and  for  a  right  purpose,  and,  so,  the 
endowments  of  high  institutions  of 
learning,  in  order  that  talented  speci- 
alists may  prosecute  their  investiga- 
tions, is  highly  praiseworthy.  The 
question  is,  Has  either  of  these  pur- 
suits anything  to  do  with  a  general 
system  of  education?  We  think  not. 
If  money  considerations  are  foisted 
into  the  early  education  of  children, 
thus  robbins.^  them  of  the  only  taste 
of  pure  culture  which  the  most  of 
them  can  ever  hope  to  have,  they 
might  as  well  be  sent  to  the  work- 
shop and  store  at  once.  And  if 
special  training  is  declared  to  be  of 
such  moment  that  immature  young 
men  are  asked  to  elect  life  pursuits 
before  their  powers  are  well  in  hand. 


then  would  they  better  abandon  the 
university  and  take  up,  at  the  first, 
with  the  training  school,  as  many  are 
already  doing?  No,  as  James  Russell 
Lowell  has  recently  reminded  us,  a 
university  has  been  defined  as  a  place 
where  nothing  useful  is  taught  ;  a 
sentiment  by  the  way  derived  from 
Aristotle's  more  truthful  and  less 
extr.wagant  statement,  "  Politica,  " 
VIII.,  III.:  '''' JO  Kf.  t,rjTeh'  TTUi'Ta^ov  to 
)(^priG ifJLOv  ijKKTTa  upfiuTTei  rots  /jt6yaAo»^t-> 

_;^ois  Kttt  rots  eAe'vSepois. "  "  To  be  for- 
ever striving  for  the  useful  little  be- 
fits noble  and  free  men."  And  it  is 
nobility  and  freedom  of  soul  that  any 
education  worthy  the  name  inculcates. 
But,  passing  from  theory  to  fact  ;  we 
are  confronted,  at  the  present  day,  in 
the  United  States,  with  schools  of  so- 
called  learning,  advocating  methods 
based  upon  diametrically  oj)posite 
principles,  the  one  of  which  has 
for  its  object  the  furnishing  of  the 
mind  with  a  learning  practical  and 
useful  (to  employ  the  favourite  char- 
acterization of  this  kind  of  education), 
the  other  aiming  at  the  general  and 
even  development  of  a  man's  capa- 
bilities without  regard  to  its  immediate 
practicality.  We  do  not  have  to  go 
far  to  derive  the  parentage  of  these 
two  systems.  The  former,  as  has 
been  said,  is  the  direct  product  of  the 
spirit  of  this  practical  age — an  age 
which,  in  politics,  demands  rights  be- 
fore respect  for  law,  in  business,  pro- 
fit before  honour,  in  society,  wealth 
before  worth.  Such  an  age  must 
perforce  demand,  in  education,  facts 
before  theories.  But  the  simple  accu- 
mulation of  facts  is  like  the  accumu- 
lation of  money ;  in  itself,  of  small 
practical  utility;  nay,  of  decided  detri- 
ment in  unskilful  or  untrained  hands. 
Moreover,  exclusive  devotion  to  the 
accumulation  of  facts  produces  an 
effect  similar  to  the  exclusive  devo- 
tion to  the  accumulation  of  money, 
namely,  an  incapacity  to  handle  the 
material  when   once  acquired.     The 
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contrast  of  the  treatment  of  the  facts 
of    evolution    by   a    Darwin    and    a 
Haeckel,  or  a  Tyndall,  and   of  the 
use  of  their  accumulated  thousands 
by   a    Peabody,    and    many    another 
millionaire  who  might  be  mentioned, 
will    serve    to    illustrate    this    truth. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
preceding  ages  of  intellectual  training 
in    metaphysical    and    abstract    lore 
furnished  to  the  human  mand  just  the 
necessary  education  for  grappling  with 
ihe  facts  of  modern  discovery.     The 
natural   order  of  development  would 
seem   to  be   first,  analysis,  then   syn- 
thesis.   A  man  must  first  have  studied 
and  thoroughly  mastered  the  relations 
of  bones  in  the  animal  frame  before 
he  can  reconstruct,  from  a  fraction  of 
the  skeleton  of  an  extinct  species,  not 
only  the  skeleton  itself,  but  the  entire 
animal.     So  the  inductive  philosophy 
has  no  place  in  the  history  of  a  world 
or  in  the  education   of  an   individual 
before  the  deductive  philosophy  has 
been,  as  it  were,  exhausted.     At  any 
rate,  we   must   confess   that  this   has 
been  the  history  of  the  development 
of  philosophy,  and  we   have   not,  as 
good  evolutionists,  the  right  to  say  or 
€ven  believe  that  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  world    or   of   the   individual, 
could   have   been  developed  in  any 
otiier  way.     The  "bon  mot"  of  the 
epicure,    that    "  doubtless   the    Lord 
<:oidd  have  made  a  better  berry  than 
the  strawberry,  but  doubtless  never 
did,"  would  not  apply  to  the  actual 
fruitage   of    the    human    mind.      It 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  therefore, 
that  the  intellect  of  man,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  its  collective  development  by 
which  it  has  arrived  at  what  is  called 
modern  civilization,  has  arrived  there, 
not  by  training  in  specialties,  but  by 
general   culture ;  not  by  a   ratiocina- 
tion from   the  individual  to  the  gen- 
eral,   but    from    the    general    to    the 
individual ;    not   by   a  posteriori,  but 
by  a  priori   processes ;    not   by   the 
principles  of  the  "  Novum  Organon  " 


of  Bacon,  but  by  those  of  the  "Organ- 
on" of  Aristotle.  This  was  the  pro- 
cess of  tutelage  of  the  human  intellect 
and  it  is  absurd  for  us  to  say  that 
there  might  have  been  a  better,  or 
even  any  other  possible  way  of  intel- 
lectual development.  This  has  been 
the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  of 
mind  evolution,  and  to  us  it  would 
seem  to  be  as  safe  to  discard  Him 
who  has  constituted  for  the  ages  this 
triple  bond  of  union  in  our  religious 
and  moral  life,  on  the  ground  that  He 
had  served  this  purpose,  and  substi- 
tute for  Him  the  Religion  of  Human- 
ity, as  for  the  same  reason,  to  put  in 
the  place  of  a  liberal  education  any 
form  of  special  training  whatever.  Is 
it  not  plain,  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  that  such  a  substitution  in  the 
place  of  religion  means  a  cold  and 
calculating  policy  instead  of  a  spon- 
taneous philanthropy,  and,  in  the  case 
of  education  a  narrow,  sordid,  penny 
wise-and-pound-foolish  policy  which 
must  eventually  stunt  intellectual 
growth  ? 

The  necessities  of  daily  life  compel 
us,  more  or  less,  to  special  pursuits, 
and  she  who  has  aptly  been  called 
the  "  mother  of  invention, "  will 
doubtless  furnish  us  all  with  a  voca- 
tion, dependent  on  our  desires,  our 
ambitions,  and  our  capabilities. 
These  desires  and  capabilities,  again, 
must  depend,  in  larger  degree,  upon 
the  character  of  our  previous  educa- 
tion. Just  here  are  we  again  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  great  question, 
the  actual  educational  dilemma : 
Shall  we  recognize  district  schools  of 
learning  which  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon? or,  must  the  whole  system  of 
education,  properly  so  called,  be 
looked  upon  as  one  undivided  and 
undivisible  whole,  and  should  all 
that  tends  to  sectionalize,  to  antag- 
onize dififerent  schools,  especially 
schools  of  different  degrees,  be  pro- 
nounced a  vice  and  corruption  ? 

The  late  Mr.  Matthew  .Arnold  was 
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not  far  wrong   in    his   address  before 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  about 
three  years  ago.     He  said  (referring 
to  the  cause  for  the  superior  popular 
education   in   Germany  and   Switzer- 
land),   that    cause    "  has    expression 
well  given  to  it  by  an  article   in   the 
constitution  of  Canton  Zurich,  which 
declares   that   there  shall  be  an  '  or- 
ganische    verburdung;'    an     organic 
connection,  between   all   the  schools 
of  the  Canton,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest.     It  is  this  connection,  this 
vital    connection     of    popular    with 
higher  education  which   produces  its 
superiority.   America  has  been  severe- 
ly blamed  by  foreigners  for  contenting 
herself    generally    with    instituting    a 
good     public     system     of     common 
schools  and  leaving  intermediate  and 
higher  education   to  chance.     When 
one   sees  colleges   such  as   Harvard, 
and  Yale,  and  Columbia,  one  may  be 
inclined  to  say  that  in  America  higher 
education  seems  able   to  take  good 
care  of  itself.     But  the  question  will 
still  remain,  what  connection  does  it 
hold  with  popular  education  ?     What 
influence  does  it  exercise  upon  thatf 
In    England    our   higher   instruction 
*has    no    relation   whatever   with    our 
popular    instruction.      In    Germany, 
France,  and  Switzerland   the   case  is 
otherwise.     The    popular    school    is 
naturally  and    properly  a    municipal 
thing.     The  minister  dealing  with  it 
has  under  his  direct  care  the  training 
colleges   where    the    teachers   of  the 
popular    schools    are    formed.     You 
can    understand   how  this   action  of 
superior  instruction  upon  the  teacher 
of  the  common  schools   must  affect 
them;  how  it  must  tend  to  raise  their 
work  above  the  common  and  average 
thing  which  the  school  work  of  insti- 
tutions fed  from  the  least  cultivated 
classes    and     taught    by    instructors 
drawn   from   those  classes  would,  of 
itself,  tend  to  become    .    .    .    There- 
fore, I  say,  that  what   is   most  to  be 
desired  for  the  common  school  is  an 


organic  connection  with  higher  in- 
struction, a  vivifying  relation  and 
contact  with  it.  But  for  this  purpose 
public  instruction  must  be  organized 
as  one  whole.  Intermediate  and  higher 
instruction  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
great  gainers  by  such  an  organization. 
1  can  conceive  no  worthier  ambition 
than  that  of  training  all  who  are  bora 
in  a  country  like  this  of  yours  to  all 
which  is  human.  But  it  will  noi  be 
done  unless  we  can  impart  to  popular 
education  the  contempt  for  charlatan- 
ism and  vulgarity,  the  sound  standard 
of  excellence  by  which  all  serious 
higher  instruction  is  characterized." 

In  relation  to  these  statements  of 
Mr.  Arnold  we  may  say  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  in 
the  United  States  to  a  "  reapproach- 
ment"  of  the  higher  and  lower  schools 
of  the  educational  world,  but,  in  de- 
fault of  any  government  organization, 
and  of  a  strange  lack  of  condescension 
and  a  certam  separateness  of  the 
higher  schools,  this  influence  seems 
strangely  to  emanate  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher,  instead  of,  as  we  should 
expect,  and  as  Mr.  Arnold  argues, 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower,  thus, 
debasing  the  higher  schools  rather 
than  raising  the  lower.  One  of  three 
situations  must  exist ;  either  the  uni- 
versities and  public  schools  will  be 
separated  by  an  impassable  gulf  of 
indifference,  as  is  now  unfortunately 
too  much  the  case,  or  the  universities 
will  draw  the  lower  schools  up  into 
sympathetic  union  with  themselves, 
or,  finally,  the  lower  schools  under 
sordid  guidance  and  by  the  sheer 
weight  of  numbers  will  drag  down  the 
universities  to  a  lower  level.  Some- 
thing like  this  latter  alternative  seems 
to  be  the  situation  in  those  institutions 
where  special  and  elective  studies  are 
entrusted  too  early  to  the  choice  of 
the  immature,  uncultivated  and  ever 
after  uncultivable  boy.  But  in  a 
government  like  the  United  States, 
where  the  people  are  sovereign,  when 
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once  they  see,  as  sooner  or  later  they 
will  see,  that  the  avenues  to  the 
highest  and  best  in  education  should 
be  freely  open  to  them,  they  will  have 
it  so.  And  when  once  they  see  that 
they  have  a  right  to  the  best  and  most 
cultivated  talent  for  the  instruction  of 
their  children,  they  will  have  that  at 


any  cost.  Would  that  that  day  might 
be  hastened  bv  the  wisdom  of  our 
universities.  Would  that  they  might 
take  the  first  step  toward  the  forma- 
tion of  that  organic  union  which 
sooner  or  later  must  come.  Let  it 
come  from  the  higher  source  that  the 
fitness  of  things  may  be  preserved. 


LIMITS  OF  EDUCATION. 


BY    C.    COLBECK,    M  A. 


THE  word  "  inspiration  "  reminds 
me  of  one  limit  in  education 
which  I  may  shortly  dismiss  here : 
the  limit  of  faculty,  or  natural  gitt. 
Non  omnia  posswnus  omnes.  "  We 
cannot  all  do  everything."  Nay, 
more,  few  of  us  can  do  many  things 
well.  We  recognize  this  in  poetry 
and  painting,  and  it  is  no  small  gain 
that  since  the  spread  of  higher  educa- 
tion among  women,  its  recognition  in 
music  h:is  rid  us  of  much  distracting 
thrumming  of  pianos ;  but  we  need 
to  recognize  it  in  all  branches  of  edu- 
cation. Teachers  may  not  rashly 
assume  that  the  pupil  has  no  turn  for 
a  subject :  every  one  has  a  turn  for 
something,  and  that  something  must 
be  discovered  ;  but,  when  the  teacher 
is  sure  that  the  natural  gift  is  lacking, 
then  instruction  in  that  subj::^ct  should 
be  dropped  (I  do  not  speak  now  of 
very  early  education)  or  confined  to 
what  will  give  intelligent  appreciation 
only  of  the  work  of  others. 

Close  akin  to  the  danger  of  acqui- 
escent absorption  of  the  thoughts  of 
others  ruining  individuality  and  orig- 
inality, is  the  neglect  of  the  limit  of 
assistance  which  the  teacher  may  give 
the  student.  ''  Overhelp,"  that  ener- 
vating error,  springs  also  from  excess 
of  power  and  care  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  from  the  desire  to  secure 
rapid  progress.  It  is  a  real  and  a 
present  evil.  Notes,  vocabularies, 
introductions,  translations  have  their 


bad  as  well  as  their  good  side.  Do 
you  know  what  the  French  call  "/a 
vache  eni-agce"'?  If  you  do  not,  I 
will  only  tell  you  that  it  means  "cudg- 
elling one's  brains,"  and  I  will  ask 
you  to  listen  to  some  witty  remarks 
on  the  excellence  of  the  practice,  or, 
to  adopt  the  French  metaphor,  on  the 
virtues  of  that  particular  form  of  diet 
for  the  young,  by  Madame  Emile 
Girardin.  "  Oh,  tender-hearted  moth- 
ers !"  she  says,  "mistrust  easy  meth- 
ods :  easy  methods  make  lazy  brains, 
and  lazy  brains  make  fools.  Love 
your  children,  smother  them  with 
kisses,  spoil  them,  give  them  a  thou-^ 
sand  indulgences,  but  do  not  smooth 
?way  the  difficulties  of  life  for  them. 
Watch  them,  don't  help  them  over- 
much, don't  let  them  break  their 
necks,  but  do  let  thein  break  their 
heads  against  the  obstacles  of  learn- 
ing. 

Let  them  vex  their  souls,  grow 
discouraged,  make  mistakes,  ask  them- 
selves questions,  gauge  themselves, 
make  mistakes  again,  train  them- 
selves, in  fact.  Spare  them  heart- 
aches if  you  like,  and  if  you  can,  but 
never  spare  them  the  aches  and  pains 
of  the  brain  ;  stuff  them  with  dainties, 
cakes  and  sweets,  but  never  omit 
from  their  daily  fare  the  generous 
dish  that  gives  strength  and  courage, 
the  magic  food  that  transforms  the 
simpleton  into  a  Ulysses,  the  coward 
into  an  Achilles,  the  bitter  ambrosia 
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on  which  demi-gods  are  nurtured,  the 
fare  from  childhood  upwards  of  all 
the  great  captains  of  industry  and 
war,  all  the  great  men  of  the  world — 
la  vache  enra^ee.  An  old  professor 
said  once,  '  Qu'un  homme  qui  n'avait 
point  mange  de  la  vache  enrage'e 
n'etait  qu'une  poule  mouillee.'  The 
badness  of  the  metaphor  is  only 
equalled  by  the  profound  truth  of  the 
thought."  I  hope,  ladies,  that  this 
ambrosial  dish  is  not  unknown  to 
you.  I  hope  and  believe  that  your 
professors  make  your  tasks  sometmies 
very  hard,  and  that,  if  you  have  begun 
your  educational  career  by  expunging 
the  word  "  impossible "  from  your 
dictionary,  it  nevertheless  sometimes 
rises  to  your  lips  in  the  course  of 
your  daily  efforts.  Be  sure  that,  in 
every  great  and  memorable  achieve- 
ment, there  was  a  moment,  nay,  pro- 
bably many  a  moment,  when  the  cour- 
age which  sustained  the  struggle  was 
very  near  akin  to  the  courage  of 
despair.  I  hope  that,  in  whatever 
branch  of  science  or  art  you  take  up, 
you  have  a  clear  resolve  to  press  for- 
ward to  independent  judgment,  and, 
if  possible,  to  original  work.  You 
probably,  all  of  you,  learn  some  lan- 
guage, and  in  languages  it  often 
seems,  contrary  to  our  experience  in 
science  or  art,  that  the  work  is  un- 
original, and  confined  to  the  following 
of  beaten  [)aihs,  and  acquisition  of 
already  known  facts.  Let  me  suggest 
to  you  that  even  here  you  cannot  do 
better,  even  at  an  early  stage,  than 
by  setting  yourselves  to  translate  on 
paper,  as  if  for  publication,  though 
not  necessarily  for  publication,  some 
classic  piece  of  literature.  Could  I 
inspire  any  one  here,  for  instance,  to 
attempt  to  translate,  worthily,  Auer- 
bach's  Barfiissele?  If  you  tried,  anv 
one  of  you,  and  succeeded,  our  Eng- 
lish repertory  of  charming  tales,  large 
as  it  is,  would  be  enriched  by  one 
gem  the  more.  Whether  you  suc- 
ceeded or  not,  you  would  gain  greatly 


in    independent    knowledge    of    two 
great  languages. 

You  a-k  how  slower  pace,  self- 
questioning,  pausing  to  sift  argu- 
ments, and  master  underlying  princi- 
ples is  compatible  with  a  world  in 
which  the  field  of  knowledge  widens 
day  by  day,  and  the  stress  of  life 
grows  harder.  I  admit  the  difficulty 
frankly,  but  I  will  not  admit  that  it  is 
insu[)erable.  If  we  teach  more  thor- 
oughly, you  will  say,  we  must  teach 
fewer  subjects  in  a  given  time.  That 
is  precisely  what  I  would  do,  but  I 
would  also  extend  the  given  time  in- 
definitely by  recognizing  practically, 
what  most  would  admit  theoretically, 
that  the  time  for  education  is  co- 
extensive with  the  span  of  life  itself. 
There  have  been  too  many  limits 
supposed  or  imposed  upon  the  time 
for  education,  many  have  been  proved 
imaginary,  many  removed  :  let  us  not 
fear  to  break  down  the  rest.  It  is  a 
false  theory  of  education  which  im- 
posed the  same  "curriculum"  upon 
all  scholars  ;  it  is  a  false  theory  which 
prates  of  the  classics  and  the  learned 
languages  ;  it  is  a  filse  theory,  again, 
which,  flying  to  the  other  extreme, 
foists  all  "  ologies  "  into  a  time-table, 
or  a  prospectus  which  seems  to  pro- 
mise omniscience;  a  false  theory 
which  lays  it  down  that  language  can 
only  be  acquired  by  the  young,  that 
the  memory  is  strongest  in  the  young ; 
it  is  a  false  theory  that  invented  the 
term  "finishing"  schools,  and  re- 
garded education  as  at  an  end  when 
practical  life  began.  I  do  not  need 
to  tell  you  that  your  very  existence, 
and  that  of  kindred  societies,  was 
first  a  protest  against  these  narrovving, 
unnecessary  limitations,  and  are  now 
a  triumphant  demonstration  of  the 
contrary.  Let  us  frankly  acknow- 
ledge that  much  of  the  education  of 
the  young  is,  and  must  be,  merely  a 
training  in  practical  and  useful  arts, 
intellectual  or  manual.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  much  of  indispensable 
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knowledge  that  is  of  the  alphabet 
type,  chiefly  mecl  anical,  and  that  as 
the  race  of  life  grows  severer  this  may 
become  more  and  more  the  case. 
It  may  well  be  that  specialization  will 
have  to  be  stricter,  and  to  begin 
earlier  ;  that  the  majority  of  children 
will  need  to  acquire,  for  instance,  the 
art  of  shorthand  writing,  the  Morse 
code,  the  art  of  the  t)pe-writer  and 
the  phonograph  ;  or  that  for  all  des- 
tined to  a  commercial  life  a  know- 
ledge of  Volapiik,  or  whichever  Welt- 
sprache  wins  in  the  battle  of  the 
languages,  may  be  indispensable. 
There  looms  before  us  even  the  pos- 
sibility, though  we  may  hope  it  may 
never  be  realized,  of  universal  military 
training,  which,  if  it  ever  comes,  will 
assuredly  cut  a  large  cantle  out  of  the 
time  which  now  can  be  given  to  better 
things.  Even  this,  and  all  that  I  have 
mentioned,  and  more,  it  seems  to  me, 
we  can  face  without  losing  hope, 

I  can  hardly  omit  to  speak,  how- 
ever briefly,  of  that  cry  for  technical 
education  which  is  echoed  with  ap- 
parent approval  by  so  many  different 
parties.  As  I  understand  it,  it  has 
my  fullest  sympathy,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  give  an  unqualified  assent 
to  all  that  I  hear  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject and  I  wholly  disapprove  of  the 
advantage  the  Governnent  are  seek- 
ing to  take  of  the  cry  to  foster  a 
reactionary  movement  in  education  of 
which  we  may  not  yet  know  the  worst. 
If  it  means  a  concession  to  those  who 
have  always  thought  the  education  of 
the  poor  a  social  mistake,  lifting  them 
out  of  their  proper  sphere,  and  foster- 
ing discontent — if  it  means  the  foist- 
ing into  the  instruction  given  to 
children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
fourteen  of  manual  training  such  as 
is  now  given  in  the  workshops  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen — 
then  it  will  prove  a  mere  short  sighted 
serving  of  tables,  it  will  be  a  curse 
and  not  a  blessing  ;  and,  so  far  from 
enabling  us  as  a  nation  to  keep  our 


position  in  the  industrial  race,  it  will 
make  it  certain  that  we  shall  fall 
behindhand.  I  fear  that  to  many  it 
does  mean  this,  and  I  fear  still  more 
that,  if  ill-organized,  it  may  degener- 
ate into  'this.  What  I  hope  it  will 
mean  is  the  bringing  of  the  intellect 
to  bear  upon  the  mechanical  pro- 
cesses, and,  conversely,  the  stimulat- 
ing and  resting  of  the  intellect  by  an 
alternation  M-ith  manual  skill  and 
training  of  the  eye  ;  and  that  it  may 
not  be  confined  to  the  artisan  class-es 
only,  but  form  a  part  of  the  education 
of  most  of  us,  in  order  that  thus  the 
artisan  may  become  more  intelligent, 
inventive  and  progressive,  and  our 
intellectual  classes  more  practical  and 
capable.  Then  we  may  find  here 
some  common  f<round  where  the  utili- 
tarian in  education  and  the  idealist 
may  fraternize  ;  our  children  will  have 
a  better  time  of  it  than  we  have  had, 
and  will  renew  with  truth  the  old 
Homeric  boast  that  "  they  are  better 
men  than  their  fathers  were." 

This  topic,  from  which  I  will  pass 
on,  for  time  is  short,  leads  us  natur- 
ally to  that  of  physical  education. 
What  limits  shall  we  impose  upon  it? 
Roughly  speaking,  there  are  two  par- 
ties :  the  watchword  of  the  one  is 
"  Health,"  and  of  the  other  "  Amuse- 
ment." The  first  party,  starting  from 
medical  and  physiological  considera- 
tions, aims  at  producing  a  complete 
animal,  and  finds  its  means  to  the 
end  in  drill  and  gymnastics  ;  the  other 
trusts  to  sport  and  games,  and  holds 
that,  if  games  are  sufticiently  varied, 
the  mere  machine  will  be  perfect 
enough  for  practical  purposes,  while 
the  merriment,  energy,  courage,  and 
other  moral  qualities  which  well- 
ordered  games  foster,  are  blessings 
not  attainable,  or  less  completely 
attainable,  by  the  rival  system.  There 
is  much  lo  be  said  for  both  views, 
but  I  personally  hold  that  the  balance 
of  advantage  is  strongly  on  the  side 
of  the  "  games  "  party. 
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It  remain-^  that  I  should  speak, 
however  briefly,  of  the  education  of 
the  Emotions  and  tlie  Will,- of  moral 
and  religious  education.  Let  me  put 
first  what  can  be  most  shortly  stated. 
I  was  much  struck  some  years  aa;o  by 
the  remark  of  a  successful  headmaster 
of  a  great  school  in  the  north  of 
England,  aproi)os  of  the  question 
whether  a  university  education  should 
be  given  as  a  preliminary  to  practical 
life,  and  especially  to  a  business  life, 
that  learning  weakened  the  will-power, 
and  that  on  these  grounds  he  doubted 
whether  the  successful  men  of  bus! 
ness  were  not  better  trained  by  pas- 
siny;  straight  from  school  to  active  life. 
I  would  not  admit  that  the  objection 
wa=  fatal  then,  and  I  do  not  admit  it 
now. 

But  we  must,  1  think,  admit 
that  the  scholar  lacks  opportunities 
for  the  exercise  and  develoi)ment  of 
the  will,  and  we  must  reckon  it  among 
the  dangers  of  a  too  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  the  intellect  only  that  the 
governing  powers  may  be  lost  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently.  No  teaching 
can  confer  will-power,  the  natural  gift 
differs  i)erhaps  more  here  than  else- 
where ;  but  like  all  powers  it  grows 
by  exercise,  and  the  student  needs 
the  warning  that  it  is  at  his  peril  that 
he  withdraws  at  any  time  altogether 
from  active  participation  in  social  life. 
Among  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
battle  of  Boarding-Schools  7iersiis  Day 
Schools,  the  ojjportunity  in  the  for- 
mer for  exercising  the  governing 
powers  may  fairly  claim  a  high  place. 
As  to  moral  and  religious  education, 
I  cannot  say  more  than  that,  while 
the  intellectual  apprehension  of  social 
duties,  of  the  desirability  and  necessity 
of  justice,  kindness,  honesty,  temper- 
ance, can  be  evoked  by  the  parent  or 
teacher,  from  the  earliest  years,  and 
must  be  so,  what  is  more  important  is 
not  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
but  the  practice  of  the  one,  and  the 
eschewing    of  the    other  ;  and    that. 


again,    while    the  "early    custom    of 
education,"  as  Bacon  has  well  called 
it,   can   produce   the     habit   of   well- 
doing,   there    is    something    beyond 
which  cannot  be  intellectually  appre- 
hended,   and    which    transcends    all 
good  habits   and   good   conduct,  and 
that  is  the  love  of  virtue  in  itself,  the 
independent  choice  of  the  good  at  all 
hazards,  the   enthusiasm  of  morality, 
which    is    communicable    indeed,    at 
least  the  germs  of  it — let  us  be  thank- 
ful that  it  is  so — but  not  teachable  in 
the  strict   sense  of  that  word.     And 
therefore  1,  at  least,  am  content  with 
our  present  comjjromise  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  which  leaves  re- 
ligious teaching  mainly  to  the  Sunday 
School    and    the    Church,   reads    the 
Bible    to    the    children   day   by  day, 
trusts  to  high-minded  teachers  to  en- 
force, by  precept  and  example,  lessons 
of  duty  and    the   art   of  living,  and 
thus,  while  minimising  the  danger  of 
sectarianism,  leaves  as  little  room  as 
may  be   for   serious   com[)laints  from 
any    side.       The    teacher    in    morals 
and    religion    comes    sooner    to    the 
limits  of  his  usefulness  than  he  does 
in  the  sphere  of  knowledge.     He  can 
teach  definitions,  he  can  illustrate,  he 
can  trace  consequences,  he  can  teach 
a  prudential   morality,  he    can  teach 
dogmas  and  catechisms,  he  can  teach 
the  history  of   morals    and    religion  ; 
and  there  is  a  proper  time,  no  doubt, 
for  some  of  all  this — perhaps  for  all. 
But  it  does  not  take  us  far.     He  can 
teach  more  by  example  than  by  pre- 
cept, and   at  times,  according  to  his 
lights,  he  may  inspire — more  often,  if 
he   is  single-minded  and   honest,   he 
will  do  so  without  being  aware  of  it ; 
but  he  dare  not  place  "piety"  in  his 
prospectus   of  subjects   or   his  time- 
table,   and    he   can    no    more    teach 
"  purity   of    heart "   than    poor    Dr. 
Keats  could.     Let  us  admit — for  it  is 
true — that  we  are  never  so  conscious 
of  the   limitation  of  our  learning  as 
when  we   stand  abashed  in  the  pres- 
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ence  of  some  simple  soul  to  whom 
has  come,  not  by  observation,  nor  by 
taking  thought,  but  by  the  grace  of 
God,  a  spark  of  goodness  that  has 
grown  into  a  burning  light,  and  in 
the  midst  of  this  wholesome  humility 


let  us  take  comfort  from  the  know- 
ledge that  such  simple  pious  souls  are 
to  be  found  for  the  world's  sweeten- 
ing, subject  to  no  limits  of  age,  or 
rank,  or  race,  or  creed. — English 
'journal  of  Education. 


THE  TRIALS  AND  TRIUMPHS  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

BY    EX-PRESIDENT    JAMES    M'COSH,  D.D.,   LL.D. 


THERE  are  some  professions  whose 
daily  work  tends  to  do  good,  to 
spread  happiness  or  promote  morality. 
All  human  occupations  are  not  of  this 
character.  He  vvho  keeps  a  drinking 
house  or  a  gambling  house  must  at 
times  be  visited  with  the  reflection 
that  what  he  does  is  fostering  and  in 
the  end  producing  misery.  Some  em- 
ployments, legitimate  in  themselves, 
may  incidentally  gender  evil.  The 
lawyer,  obliged  to  defend  the  accused 
in  all  cases,  may  at  times  be  protect- 
ing the  villain  to  the  injury  of  society. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  profes- 
sions whose  habitual  employments 
produce  only  good,  and  this  whether 
those  who  engage  in  them  are  or  are 
not  conscious  of  it.  The  physician, 
in  curing  disease,  is  lessening  pain 
and  promoting  health  and  happiness. 
The  minister  of  religion,  if  he  be 
faithful  to  the  trust  committed  to 
him,  is  elevating  the  character  and 
adding  to  the  peace  and  joy  of  all 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  swayed 
by  him. 

Such  facts  should  be  considered 
and  weighed  by  young  men  and 
women  in  choosing  their  life  work. 
It  is  a  great  encouragement  to  a  per- 
son with  any  moral  perception,  and 
may  save  him  from  much  temptation, 
to  know  that  every  act  he  does  is 
fitted  to  promote  the  good  of  man 
and  woman,  boy  or  girl,  and  thereby 
adding  to  the  sum  of  human  enjoy- 
ment. 

Now  the  teacher  has  this  gratifica- 


tion to  allure  him  on  in  all  his  labours  * 
In  his  daily  employment  he  is  increas- 
ing the  intelligence  and  thereby  aug- 
menting the  fehcity  of  those  who  are 
under  his  instructions.  He  should 
not  think  of  this  in  a  self-righteous 
spirit  as  if  the  merit  belonged  to  him- 
self, whereas  it  is  due  to  Him  who 
has  arranged  the  consequences  of 
things  and  not  to  those  whose  main 
motive  may  be  to  earn  a  livelihood. 
Still  it  is  a  pleasant  thought — and  he 
is  entitled  to  cherish  it — that  in  all 
his  work  he  is  promoting  the  best 
interests  of  young  people,  which  will 
live  when  he  has  to  leave  this  world. 

The  work  of  teaching  is  in  itselt  an 
elevating  one,  bringing  the  teacher 
into  connection  with  young  and  fresh 
minds.  He  who  is  engaged  in  it 
feels  as  if  he  were  doing  something 
worthy  of  himself  and  of  the  talents 
which  God  has  given  him.  No  doubt 
he  has  not  the  same  opportunities  of 
earning  money  as  the  merchant,  the 
lawyer  or  banker.  But  to  counter- 
balance this  he  is  in  a  more  inde- 
pendent position  than  many  others ; 
he  may  have  an  income  sufficient  to 
support  him,  and  should  not  be  lia- 
ble to  the  reverses,  culminating  it 
may  be  in  poverty  or  bankruptcy,  to 
which  members  of  the  other  higher 
professions  are  exposed.  He  has 
commonly  the  evenings  at  his  dis- 
posal and  may  employ  them  in  im- 
proving his  mind,  or  making  himself 
happy  m  deeds  of  benevolence. 

There  are  some  young   men  and 
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women  who  should  not  become  teach- 
ers ;  they  have  no  aptitude  for  the 
work  and  would,  therefore,  become 
failures  should  they  attempt  it.  There 
are  those  who  have  no  interest  in 
young  people  and  so  cannot  be 
troubled  with  them  and  cannot  attract 
them.  Such  persons  would  never 
have  the  heart  and  courage  to  meet 
the  waywardness  of  children  and  the 
self-sufficiency  of  young  men  and 
women.  Again  there  are  those  who 
have  no  power  of  expression  or  expo- 
sition and  cannot  make  a  difficult 
lesson  comprehensible  to  the  juvenile 
mind.  Once  more  there  are  those 
who  have  a  bad  temper  which  they 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  control ; 
these  are  sure  to  be  constantly  irrita- 
ted by  the  impudence  of  boys  or  the 
pettedness  of  girls,  and  they  had 
better  betake  themselves  to  some  less 
annoying  occupation.  But  young 
men  and  women  of  fair  natural  abil- 
ity and  who  are  not  hopelessly  hin- 
dered by  such  weaknesses  as  these 
should  seriously  consider  whether 
they  might  not  have  a  happy  as  well 
as  a  useful  life  in  the  high  work  of 
training  the  rising  generation. 

A  person  enquiring  whether  he 
should  seek  the  office  of  teacher 
ought  to  look  carefully  at  the  duties 
required.  The  first  of  these  is  to 
secure  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  and  the  second  is  like  unto  it, 
to  see  that  the  lessons  are  thoroughlv 
learned.  Where  this  is  not  done  ail 
higher  instruction,  moral  and  religi- 
ous, must  be  valueless,  perhaps  even 
injurious,  as  tending  to  prejudice 
young  people  against  what  is  good. 
I  have  noticed  that  the  schoolmaster 
or  professor  who  is  ever  preaching 
piety,  but  who  cannot  keep  order,  is 
of  all  teachers  the  most  likely  to  lurn 
away  his  scholars  from  religion.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  a  mere  disciplinarian  or  formalist, 
strict  as  a  Pharisee,  is  not  likely  to 
rear  the   highest   style   of   pupil.     A 


thorough  instructor  must  aim  at  some- 
thing higher  than  coming  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent or  his  Board  of  Trustees. 
He  must  seek  to  attract  the  interest 
and,  if  possible,  to  gain  the  affections 
of  those  whom  he  would  lead  and 
guide.  Mere  discipline,  however 
perfect,  will  not  generate  a  living  and 
lively  school.  With  nothing  else 
there  will  be  a  want  of  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  scholars  and  a  conse- 
quent dulness  and  stupidity  in  the 
work  executed.  It  is  not  enough  to 
have  system,  there  must  be  life  super- 
added. The  teacher  who  would 
make  lively  pupils  must  himself  be 
alive.  It  needs  fire  to  diffiise  heat. 
The  dull  teacher  produces  dull  schol- 
ars. Almost  all  the  great  teachers  I 
have  known  have  been  distinguished 
for  life.  Some  of  them  have  been 
lively  to  excess,  and  been  absolutely 
without  common  sense  ;  but  they 
were  able  to  carry  on  their  pupils  by 
the  stream  of  their  enthusiasm. 

The  instructor  should  set  before 
him  a  higher  aim  than  merely  to  ex- 
act lessons  and  impart  knowledge. 
This  I  fear  is  the  standard  adopted 
by  many  of  our  State  teachers — he 
must  not  only  teach  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  term,  he  has  to  train  the 
child.  He  should  aim  not  merely  to 
secure  good  conduct,  but  to  instil 
good  principles.  For  this  purpose  he 
must  labour  to  form  good  habits, 
habits  of  diligence,  habits  of  truth- 
speaking,  habits  of  civility  to  all, 
habits  of  kindness — if  possible  habits 
of  benevolence.  In  short,  he  must 
seek  to  mould  the  character,  and 
thereby  determine  the  future  conduct 
and  lite.  It  is  only  so  far  as  he  suc- 
ceeds in  this  that  he  can  himself  draw 
the  highest  satisfaction  and  receive 
the  highest  enjoyment  from  his  work 
— enjoyment  from  steing  that  he  is 
doing  good.  To  accomplish  the  high- 
est ends  of  education,  there  must  be 
—what  God  shows  to  us  who  ought 
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to  be  his  disciples — love  mingled  with 
law,  love  to  stimulate  and  law  to 
restrain.  Every  one  who  knows  hu- 
man nature  will  be  prepared  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  teacher  cannot 
secure  these  ends  to  the  fullest,  ex- 
cept by  making  his  pupil  religious,  and 
this,  I  may  add,  he  cannot  expect 
unless  he  himself  is  religious. 

He  who  would  aspire  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  must  realize  that  the 
method  of  instruction  is  advancing, 
both  in  the  higher  and  lower  depart- 
ments. I  can  testify  that  the  highest 
colleges  and  universities  are  alive  and 
in  motion — at  times  I  think  going 
backward,  as  when  they  prescribe  a 
curriculum  which  tempts  the  student 
to  take  the  easier  and  not  the  more 
solid  subjects,  and  allows  him  to  have 
a  degree  without  having  studied  the 
branches  fitted  to  brace  and  enlarge 
the  mind.  But,  upon  the  whole, 
they  are  going  forward — as  freely  ad- 
mitting new  branches  of  learning  and 
insisting  on  a  thorough  mastery  of 
the  subjects  taken.  Elementary  teach- 
ing is  also  making  progress  in  its 
methods  and  in  its  results.  The 
teacher  who  would  rise  in  his  profes- 
sion must  be  prepared  to  advance 
with  the  times.  He  must  be  ready 
to  join  the  teachers'  associations,  and 
read  the  teachers'  journals  which  ex- 
plain and  criticize  the  new  methods 
proposed,  and  he  has  in  the  exercise 
of  good  sense  to  guard  against  accept- 
ing a  new  method  because  it  is  new, 
or  rejecting  an  old  subject  because  it 
is  old. 

But  it  is  said  that  he  who  becomes 
a  teacher  will  have  his  difficulties,  his 
disappointments  and  his  sorrows.  No- 
where are  these  described  more  gra- 
phically or  more  tenderly  than  by 
Walter  Scott  in  the  language  ascribed 
to  Mr.  Pattieson,  schoolmaster  at 
Gandercleugh,  in  the  Preliminary  to 
"Old  Mortality."  Scott  there  writes 
as  sympathizingly  as  if  he  had  been, 
which  he  never  was,  a  schoolmaster 


himself.  He  speaks  of  the  teacher 
who,  "  stunned  with  the  hum  and 
suffocated  with  the  closeness  of  his 
school-room,  has  spent  the  whole  day 
(himself  against  a  host)  in  controlling 
petulance,  exciting  indifference  to 
action,  striving  to  enlighten  stupidity 
and  labouring  to  soften  obstinacy, 
and  whose  very  powers  of  intellect 
have  been  confounded  by  hearing  the 
same  dull  lesson  repeated  a  hundred 
times  by  rote  and  only  varied  by  the 
various  blunders  of  the  reciters.  Even 
the  flowers  of  classic  genius  with  which 
his  solitary  fancy  is  most  gratified  have 
been  rendered  degraded  in  his  iinag- 
ination  by  their  connection  with  tears, 
with  errors  and  with  punishment,  so 
that  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil  and  Odes  of 
Horace  are  each  inseparably  allied  in 
association  with  the  sullen  figure  and 
monotonous  recitation  of  some  blub- 
bering school-boy." 

There  are  other  and  coarser  trou- 
bles to  which  the  teacher  is  exposed. 
There  is  the  scolding  mother  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  attention  or  the  posi- 
tion allotted  to  the  son  or  daughter 
or  offended  with  the  penalties  im- 
posed for  misdemeanours.  There  is 
the  boy  or  girl  spoiled  at  home  and 
ready  to  work  mischief  in  the  school 
by  violence  or  cunning. 

But  let  the  would-be  teacher  re- 
member that  all  other  trades  and  pro- 
fessions have  also  their  annoyances. 
Customers  complain  of  the  goods  of 
the  storekeeper  and  of  the  articles 
manufactured  by  the  mechanic.  Cli- 
ents are  not  satisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  the  lawyer  has  conducted  their 
case.  Friends  are  disappointed  with 
the  doctor  because  the  patient  has 
not  recovered.  It  is  true  emphati- 
cally that  "  man  is  born  to  trouble  as 
the  sparks  fly  upward."  All  engaged 
in  public  work  are  exposed  to  suspi- 
cions, and  may  have  scandals  propa- 
gated aijainst  them.  It  is  in  the 
midst  of  such  disturbances  that  man's 
sagacity  is  called  forth  and  the  manly, 
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independent   and    upright    character 
formed. 

People  see  their  own  troubles  be- 
cause of  their  proximity,  not  those  of 
their  neighbour  because  of  their  dis- 
tance. How  often  have  I  found  the 
sons  of  ministers  decUning  to  follow 
the  sacred  profession  of  their  father, 
because  they  saw  the  hardships  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed  in  find- 
ing sustenance  for  his  family,  and 
rushing  into  other  walks  of  life  where 
their  temptations  have  been  greater 
and  the  respect  paid  to  them  much 
less.  The  best  public  defense  of  a 
man  is  his  character,  and  his  inward 
support  the  consciousness  of  acting 
rignteously. 

Over  against  his  trials  the  teacher 
has  more  encouragements  than  are 
ft) md  in  most  walks  of  life.  They 
may  surely  have  great  and  pure  grati- 
fication when  they  see  this  pupil  and 
that  pupil  growing  like  the  plant  in 
knowledge  and  in  all  that  is  good. 
There  will  be  fathers  and  mothers 
sliowing  deep  gratitude  for  the  care 
taken  of  their  children.  It  is  well 
known  that  children  are  not  apt  to 
have  as  much  affection  for  their  par- 
ents as  their  parents  have  had  for 
them.  In  like  manner,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  the  scholars  should 
love  their  teachers  as  their  teachers 
have  loved  them.  Still  there  will  be 
numerous  cases  in  which  the  pupils 
through  life  cherish  an  affection  for 
their  old  masters  and  show  them  a 
respect  which  is  not  paid  in  almost 
any  other  profession.  In  all  cases 
the  fruit  of  a  faithful  instructor  will 
remain  and  go  down  to  the  generation 
following.  The  good  which  he  has 
done  will  thus  spread  throughout  the 
whole  region  in  which  his  pupils  are 
scattered. 

It  has  to  be  admitted  that  the 
teacher  has  not  alvvays  had  the  posi- 
tion in  society  which  he  ought  to 
have  from  the  important  nature  of  his 
-office  and   work.     In  ancient    times 


the  work  of  educating  the  children 
of  a  family  was  often  committed  to 
slaves.  In  modern  times  the  teacher 
has  not  always  so  high  a  status  al- 
lowed him  as  the  other  learned  pro 
fessions.  But  I  am  sure  that  the 
status  of  the  instructor  o\  youth  will 
advance  with  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion. In  this  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  he  who  would  mount  up  must 
climb ;  he  cannot  be  lifted  up  by  an- 
other. I  am  persuaded  that  the  time 
is  not  distant  when  teachers  of  youth, 
lower  and  higher,  will  rank  with  the 
lower  and  higher  grades  of  n)inisters 
and  lawyers.  The  teachers  should 
remember  that  their  success  in  this 
commendable  enterprise  will  depend 
on  their  gentlemanlike  and  ladylike 
bearing. 

My  readers  would  feel  it  to  be  an 
omission  if,  in  speaking  so  fully  of 
pedagogues,  I  did  not  mention  that 
most  of  them  are  apt  to  have  charac- 
ters of  their  own — some  of  them 
eccentricities  and  oddities.  Their 
peculiarities  are  apt  to  be  produced 
by  the  nature  of  their  work.  They 
are  rulers  in  their  domains.  The 
Queen  of  England  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  have  no  such 
absolute  power.  The  teacher  ques- 
tions all  his  subjects  and  is  questioned 
of  none.  The  consequence  is  that 
he  is  commonly  independent  and  is 
apt  to  show  his  independence.  We 
have  all  known  teachers  who  have 
been  noted  for  their  opinionativeness 
— that  is,  they  had  opinions  of  their 
own,  and  were  sure  to  obtrude  them 
in  season  and  out  of  season.  Our 
men  and  women  of  sense  take  pains 
to  restrain  this  tendency.  As  they 
rise  in  the  scale  of  society  their  sharp 
points  will  be  rubbed  off  and  we  shall 
have  fewer  of  those  Dominie  Samp- 
sons who  have  so  amused  us. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  these 
1  remarks  apply  throughout  not  only  to 
j  the  schoolmasters  but  to  the  profes- 
I  sors  in  our  academies  and  colleges. 
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These  last  feel  that  they  are  educat- 
ing and  swaying  the  highest  juvenile 
minds  of  the  country  and  preparing 
them  for  influential  positions  as  teach- 
ers, doctors,  ministers,  magistrates, 
judges  and  statesmen  who  may  each 
in  his  own  place  help  to  form  the 
character  and  direct  the  energies  of 
the  country. 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without 
stating  that  my  highest  enjoyments 
have  arisen  during  all  my  public  life 
in  teaching  young  people  in  the  criti- 
cal age  when  the  character  is  formed. 
As  a  minister  of  the  Word  I  had 
alwajs  TOO,  sometimes  as  many  as 
170,  }0ung  men  and  women  under 
me  whom  I  instructed  in  high  bibli- 
cal knowledge.  For  the  last  thirty- 
seven  years  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  instructing  every  year  at  least  150, 
and  latterly  upward  of  200  students, 
in  a  branch  which  I  believe  is  fitted 
more  than  any  other  academic  study 
to  enlarge  and  elevate  the  mind.  My 
tastes  and  the  talents  which  God  has 
given  me,  have  tended  and  flowed  all 
along  toward  mental  philosophy.  At. 
the  age  of  sixteen  I  read — I  acknow- 
ledge prematurely — Thomas  Brown 
and  David  Hume.  I  cherished  the 
affection  when  I  was  studying  the- 
ology under  Chalmers  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  Without  neglect- 
ing my  parochial  work  among  1,400 
church-members  I  indulged  the  taste 
in  secret,  knowing  that  there  was  a 
prejudice  against  metaphysics.  I 
I  have  to  thank  God  and  man  that  in 
my  years  of  full  maturity  I  have  been 
put  in  positions  to  gratify  my  deeply 
seated    inclination  and  to  turn  it  to 


noble  ends.     I  first  got  the  means  of 
fully  gratifying  my  cherished  passion 
when   the   eminent    statesman.  Lord 
Clarendon,    had    a   copy   sent    him, 
without    my  knowledge,    of  my  first 
work,   spent    the    whole   Sabbath    in 
reading  it,  forgetting  to  go  to  church, 
and  during  the  week   appointed  me 
Professor  of  Logic  and   Metaphysics 
in  the  newly  established  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Belfast.     In  Princeton  College, 
to  which  I  was  appointed  without  any 
application  on   my  part   (on   the  sug- 
gestion,   I    believe,    of   Dr.    Irenasus 
Prime),  I  have  had  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying    my  natural    and 
acquired  propensity,  and  as  it  brought 
me  into  close  relationship  with  a  large 
body  of  the  students,  I  have  found  it 
not  inconsistent  with  my  other  duties 
as  President  of  the  college.     I  have 
found  the  injunction  a  wise  one.  Doce 
lit  discas.     The  answering  at  the  re- 
citations, the  difficulties  felt,  the  ob- 
jections taken  by  the   students  have 
compelled  me  thoroughly  to  compre- 
hend  the  better  the  profound  philo- 
sophic themes  which  I  taught.     I  can 
now  rejoice   in    the   thought    that   I 
have  pupils    exercising   an    influence 
for   good   in    the    Irish    province    of 
Ulster,  through  a  large  part   of  the 
United  States,  in  India  and  in  China 
(where   I  have  Sir  Robert  Hart).     I 
know   that    there    are    thousands    of 
other  instructors  in  our  upper  schools 
and  colleges,  who    have   had  a   like 
experience,  with  their  marked  tastes 
for  other  branches,  for  literature,  for 
classics   and    the    now   innumerable 
branches  of  science,  theoretical  and 
practical. 


The  whole  track  of  history  is  marked  with 
the  ruin  of  empires,  which,  having  been 
founded  in  injustice  or  perpetuated  by  wrong, 
were  ultimately  dfstroyed. — Willtam  M. 
Taylor. 


No  intellectual  investment,  I  feel  certain, 
bea's  such  ample  and  such  regular  interest  as 
gems  of  English,  Latin  or  Greek  literature 
deposited  in  our  memory  during  our  child- 
hood and  youth. — Max  Muller. 
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BY  MISS  ESTHER  M.  CHAPMAN. 


THE  selection  of  a  subject  for  dis- 
cussion having  been  left  to  me, 
I  have  chosen  one  that  has  always 
possessed  a  peculiar  interest,  namely, 
"  Number-work  for  beginners." 

A  child  entering  one  of  our  un- 
graded schools  at  the  age  of  six  or 
eight  has  small  idea  or  conception  of 
number.  Many  of  us  as  teachers 
make  a  mistake  in  assuming  that  the 
little  ones  know  things  of  which  in 
reality  they  are  profoundly  ignorant. 
The  best  method  of  dealing  with 
them  is  to  assume  that  they  know 
nothing  whatever  of  number.  If  the 
teacher  takes  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject and  displays  even  a  moderate 
share  of  tact,  the  lessons  may  be  made 
bright  and  inspiring  and  a  source  of 
real  pleasure.  I  know  of  no  exercise 
which  will  so  thoroughly  arouse  a 
child  as  a  properly-conducted  number 
lesson.  And  now  for  a  few  practical 
details  culled  from  experience. 

Provide  as  many  objects  as  pos.^ible 
— smooth  pebbles,  grains  of  corn, 
acorns,  buttons,  splints.  Place  these 
things  upon  a  table  if  you  can  secure 
one,  and  let  the  children  stand  around. 
If  not,  in  lieu  of  one,  prop  the  desk- 
lid  to  level  and  begin.  Of  course  the 
first  act  in  the  performance  will  be 
the  knocking  out  of  the  prop  and  the 
scattering  of  your  material  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  school-room.  Do  not, 
if  you  can  help  it,  scold  the  nervous, 
awkward  little  creature  who  was  the 
cause  of  the  catastrophe.  Smile 
brightly  as  though  such  an  occurrence 
•were  quite  a  matter  of  course,  and  on 
the  whole  rather  good  fun,  gather  the 
things  together  and  go  cheerfully  to 
work  again. 

•  A  Paper  read  before  a  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute at  West  Point,  Mississippi. 


The  number  three  is  a  good  start- 
ing point  for  the  average  child.  The 
perception  of  this  number  or  the 
ability  to  recognize  as  a  whole  is  the 
first  step.  Call  upon  them  to  show 
you  three  acorns,  three  y)ebbles,  hold 
up  three  fingers,  nod  M/r^r  times,  make 
three  steps.  Place  the  figure  3  uporx 
the  blackboard,  and  try  to  make  them 
understand  that  it  is  the  symbol  of 
the  objects  before  them.  Ask  them^ 
"What  can  you  find  in  3?"  If  this 
is  a  first  lesson  they  will  stare  you 
blankly  in  the  face,  and  you  must  say^ 
"  I  find  I  and  2  in  3,''  separating  the 
pebbles  into  groups  as  you  speak,  and 
and  making  each  one  arrange  them 
in  the  same  way.  Go  then  to  the 
board  and  write  1-1-2  =  3.  '^^^^  them 
half  a  dozen  little  stories  to  illustrate 
this,  as  "  Two  ducks  were  swimming 
on  the  pond  and  one  more  came  to 
join  them.  If  you  have  been  holding 
their  attention  all  this  time  when  you 
say,  "Now  who  can  tell  me  a  story 
like  that  ?  "  Put  on  the  board  a  pic- 
ture ;  this  may  consist  of  one  ring 
with  two  more  directly  under  it.  The 
brightest  child  in  the  class  (there  is 
always  a  brightest  one)  will  thrust  up 
a  hand  with  the  request,  "  Let  fne 
make  a  picture."  "Certainly,"  that 
is  precisely  what  you  wished  to  elicit. 
This  will  be  enough  for  one  lesson. 
Leave  them  to  copy  the  formula 
1-1-2  =  3.  If  they  succeed  even  after 
repeated  trials  it  will  be  a  boon  ta 
you  ;  you  will  have  provided  so  much 
"  busy  work"  to  keep  them  employed 
while  you  are  engaged  in  other  mat- 
ters. The  next  lesson  continues  th& 
analyses,  finding  that  2 -^  i  =  3,  that 
there  are  3  ones  in  3,  etc.  A  third 
lesson  introduces  the  minus  sign  -  . 
Interpret  minus  by  telling  them  that 
it  means  "  to  take  away."     Let  then\ 
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find  out  that  if  one  be  taken  from 
three  two  remain.  Require  them  to 
perform  the  operation,  make  the  pic 
ture,  tell  the  story.  This  they  are 
very  fond  of  and  soon  do  with  great 
ease,  sometimes  showing  no  little 
imagination.  There  is  a  tragic  tale 
that  is  a  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of 
my  little  fellov/s.  It  is  about  what 
happened  to  part  of  a  certain  number 
of  boys  who  went  fishing  after  their 
mammas  had  told  them  not  to. 

The  closing  step  is  a  comparison 
with  smaller  numbers.  This  is  harder 
for  them  ;  they  easily  discover  that  3 
is  more  than  i,  but  they  cannot  tell 
how  many  more,  or  that  i  is  less  than 
3,  but  it  may  take  several  lessons  to 
teach  them  how  many  less.  Be  patient, 
go  over  and  over,  but  have  a  care 
lest  you  weary  them.  Make  the  time 
short,  laugh  with  them,  talk  with 
them,  keep  them  wide  awake,  employ 
many  devices  to  keep  them  from  find- 
ing out  how  many  times  you  are  re- 
peating the  same  thing. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  4  is  a 
more  interesting  number  than  3. 
There  are  more  facts  in  it.  For  in- 
stance, it  may  be  divided  into  two 
equal  parts.  And  just  here,  though 
it  may  seem  premature,  you  may  give 
a  lesson  on  fractions,  cutting  an  apple 
into  two  equal  parts  before  their  eyes, 
and  dividing  the  pebbles  into  equal 
groups  of  two.  Very  soon  the  child- 
ren will  know  that  ^  +  |  is  one  whole, 
and  that  \  of  4  =  2,  and  will  be  able 
to  write  these  facts  and  make  pictures 
of  them.  Better  still,  they  will  have 
conceptions  that  will  last  always  and 
that  will  enable  them  to  stamp  more 
complex  pictures  upon  that  wonder- 
ful sensitive  plate — a  child's  brain. 
As  the  less')ns  progress,  a  wise  teacher, 
recognizing  that  objects  are  a  means 
not  an  end,  will  try  to  abstract  the 
idea  from  the  concrete  objects  and 
gradually  dispense  with  them,  using 
them  only  occasionally  to  test  the 
correctness  of  mental  processes.     Do 


not  be  afraid  to  give  them   the  sign  ' 

of  multiplication  and  division  at  an 
early  stage,  only  being  very  sure  that 
they  are  thoroughly  comprehended; 
their  accurate  and  rapid  use  soon  be- 
comes reflex  action.  I  have  often 
been  surprised  to  see  the  develop- 
ment of  a  child's  reasoning  faculties 
under  this  system.  I  will  say  :  "  If 
6  +  5  =11,  how  much  is  1 1  -  6  ?  "  in 
an  instant  a  dozen  hands  are  up. 
And  such  eager  hands  !  Their  own- 
ers nearly  shake  them  off.  Or  if 
6x2  =  12,  how  much  is  1 2  -r  6  ?  It 
is  very  clear  that  I  would  exceed  the 
time  allotted  to  me  and  weary  you  all 
were  I  to  attempt  to  go  into  the  minu- 
tiae of  this  subject.  I  have  only  given 
a  few  points  and  these  are  merely 
suggestive.  It  remains  for  each 
teacher  to  work  out  of  his  own  indi- 
viduality a  plan  for  himself. 


A  SNOW  PARABLE. 

BY  A.  L.  SALMON. 

Softly  falls  the  snow  and  slowly,  slowly, 
O'er  the  solitude  of  wold  and  hill  ; 

Winds  are  breathiag  desolate  and  lowly 
Where  the  wearied  world  is  lying  still. 

All  the  dismal  darkness  of  the  city 
Lies  enshrouded  with  a  perfect  white  : 

God  in  wonderful  eternal  pity 

Sends  his  snowy  message  through  the  night. 

Like  a  cloak  of  pardon  and  remission 
Falls  the  snow  on  city  den  and  street — 

Emb  em  of  the  contrite  heart's  condition, 
Earnest  of  forgiving  love  complete. 

Where  the  sin  and  sadness  are  unsleeping 

Lies  a  purity  which  is  not  theirs  ; 
Thro'    the   nij^ht    there    comes   a    sound  of 
weeping, 
Thro'   the    night    there   comes  a  voice  of 
prayers. 

Turn,  O  hungry  souls  that  tire  of  sinning. 
Take  the  peace  which  earth  can  never  give!  • 

Leave  the  by-gone  for  a  new  beginnmg, 
Leave  the  dreariness  of  death,  and  live. 

Softly  falls  the  snow  and  slowly,  slowly, 
O'er  the  solitude  of  street  and  mart: 

Hear,  O  Father  !     Thou  art  holy — 
Lay  Us  whiteness  on  the  sinner's  h-^art. 
— Good  Words. 
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The  Elephant's  Trunk.  —  The 
elephant  has  more  muscles  in  its 
trunk  than  any  other  creature  posses- 
ses in  its  whole  body,  their  number 
being,  according  to  Cuvier,  no  less 
than  40,000,  while  the  whole  of  a 
man's  muscles  only  number  527. 
The  proboscis  or  trunk  of  the  ele- 
phant,- which  contains  this  vast  quan- 
tity of  small  muscles,  variously  inter- 
laced, is  extremely  flexible,  endowed 
with  the  most  exquisite  sensibility  and 
the  utmost  diversity  of  motion. —  The 
School  Ncjvspaper. 


A  History  Lesson. — I  know  that 
a  good  history  lesson  is  a  fatiguing 
one  to  give,  that  it  is  disappointing  to 
find  presently  how  little  of  it  is  re- 
membered ;  but  we  must  take  heart 
in  the  knowledge  that  its  value  lies  in 
mental  and  moral  stimulus,  in  increase 
of  power  and  alertness,  in  awakened 
curiosity,  in  an  enlarged  horizon,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties 
through  definition  and  expression,  in 
the  training  of  the  emotions  and  the 
conscience.  Our  pupils  may  display 
no  signs  of  "a  universal  insight  into 
things  "  ;  we  shall  not  the  less  ear- 
nestly continue  striving  to  render  still 
more  practical  this  most  practical  of 
trainings,  and  looking  to  the  end  of 
our  great  vocation,  which  is  to  fashion 
"steadfast  pillars  of  the  State."— i^.  F. 
Charles,  ifi  the  Journal  of  Education 
(London).         

Someone,  who  evidently  felt  the 
truth  of  what  he  was  writing,  has  said 
that  a  valuable  essay  might  be  written 
on  the  healing  or  mitigating  power  of 
books  on  the  mind  and  heart  Most 
of  us  at  some  time  of  our  lives  want  a 
good  Samaritan  to  take  pity  on  us, 
and  a  good  many  of  us  reject  the 
proffered  oil  and  wine  for  the  reason 
that  we  do  not  care  to   lay  bare  our 


wounds  which  want  healing.  But  un- 
failing friends  do  exist  whose  minis- 
trations any  one  of  us  can  accept,  and 
these  are  books;  they  never  betray 
our  secrets,  they  sympathize,  fortify, 
or  rebuke  us,  and  we  can  turn  from 
one  to  the  other  seeking  whichever 
seems  to  heal  our  present  trouble 
best.  They  ask  no  gratitude,  and, 
above  all,  they  lift  us  out  of  our  nar- 
row sphere  of  petty  trouble  into  a 
larger  one  of  thought  and  reasoning. 
— The  Hospital. 


Don't  Have  Prejudices. —  I  was 

told  that  a  Charles  P would  give 

me  no  end  of  trouble,  and  unfortun- 
ately I  believed  it.  He  was  a  large 
boy,  not  well  dressed,  and  annoyed 
me  excessively  by  constantly  looking 
at  me.  I  was  quite  set  against  him, 
too,  because  the  other  boys  seemed  to 
take  to  him.  I  kept  myself  prepared 
for  an  outbreak,  and  was  surprised 
that  none  came.  One  night  after  all 
had  gone,  he  returned  and  said  the 
wagon  was  coming,  and  asked  me  to 
go  up  to  "  their  house. "  I  consented, 
and  on  arriving  was  told  by  the 
mother,  "Charles  thinks  so  much  of 
you."  I  felt  guilty  enough.  I  had 
been  harboring  the  worst  thoughts 
about  Charles,  and  here  he  was,  think- 
ing kindly  about  me.  "  Yes,  Charles 
would  do  anything  for  you.  He  has 
been  talking  about  having  you  come 
up  here  ever  since  he  has  been  to 
school.  He  never  got  along  very 
well  before  ;  the  teacher  did  not  seem 
to  understand  him.  Now  he  thinks 
he  is  doing  so  well."  I  determined 
to  deserve  the  good  opinion  of  this 
lad.  I  found  him  one  of  the  noblest 
boys  in  the  school,  and  then  and 
there  determined  not  to  have  preju- 
dices against  pupils.  I  have  been 
disappointed  again  and  again  with 
grown-up   people ;  they  are  not  what 
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they  seem.  So  it  is  with  pupils. 
Once  a  child  said  to  me  on  the  first 
day,  "  I  sha'n't  like  you."  She  had 
taken  a  dislike  to  me  from  my  looks. 
I  bestirred  myself  and  determined  she 
should  like  me.  About  two  weeks  after 
she  lingered  behind  and  said,  "I  like 
you  ever  so  much."  I  felt  I  had 
gained  a  victory.  We  cannot  im- 
prove under  those  we  do  not  love. — 
C.  D.  Elmo7-e.,  in  New  York  School 
Journal. 


Electrical  Tramways. — Electri- 
city has  entirely  banished  animal 
power  on  the  street  railroads  in  Scran- 
ton,  Pennsylvania.  The  People's 
Street  Railroad  Company,  which  now 
operates  all  the  lines  in  the  city,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  try  the  electric 
motor,  and  has  been,  in  operation, 
one  of  the  most  successful.  There 
are  in  all  twenty-five  miles  of  street 
railroad  in  the  city  and  its  suburbs. 


some  of  which  is  very  difficult  to 
operate,  having  very  short  curves  and 
grades  as  high  as  lo  per  cent.  The 
ordinary  duty  of  a  car  is  about  loo 
miles  per  day.  The  system  in  use  is 
the  overhead  wire,  the  power-wire 
being  carried  above  the  track  on 
brackets  suspended  from  cross-wires 
stretched  from  poles  on  either  side  of 
the  street.  A  feeder-wire  is  carried 
on  the  poles  on  one  side,  so  that  in 
case  of  a  break  in  the  main  wire,  a 
new  connection  can  be  made  at  any 
point  and  current  supplied  without 
delay.  The  connection  between  the 
power  wire  and  the  car  is  made  by  a 
trolley  carried  on  a  long  iron  rod  on 
top  of  the  car,  and  the  connection  can 
be  made  or  broken  by  a  slight  move- 
ment of  the  conductor's  or  driver'.s 
hand.  The  cars  run  very  smoothly 
and  well,  and  do  not  seem  lo  experi- 
ence any  difficulty  in  climbing  the 
steepest  gradient.  —  The  Glasgow 
Herald. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


Pliny  and  the  Public  Schools. 
— Furthermore,  finding  that  there  was 
no  school  at  Comune,  and  that  the 
boys  had  to  be  sent  away  to  Milan  to 
be  educated,  he  engaged  to  pay  one- 
third  of  the  salary  of  aqualified  teacher, 
and  would  have  paid  the  whole  had 
he  not  believed  it  was  wrong  to  re- 
lieve the  parent  of  his  responsibility. 
"  Where,"  says  he,  "  could  boys  pass 
their  time  more  pleasantly  than  in 
their  own  district,  be  subject  to  more 
virtuous  control  than  under  the  eye 
of  their  parents,  or  be  reared  more 
cheaply  than  at  home."  These  words 
and  acts  of  Pliny  are  of  special  interest 
in  the  present  day. — J^ames  Cowan, 
M.  A.,  Asst.  Master,  Manchester 
Grammar  School. 


A  Matron. — An  alderman  in  Chi- 
cago is  preparing  a  novel  plan  which 


provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
matron  for  each  public  school,  whose 
sole  duty  will  be  to  keep  ? n  eye  on 
the  scholars  and  see  that  their  cloth- 
ing, shoes,  and  stockings  are  not  wet 
before  they  enter  upon  their  school 
duties.  When  the  influenza  epidemic 
was  at  its  height.  Alderman  Powers 
learned  that  30,000  children  were 
stricken  with  the  complaint,  and  after 
studying  the  matter  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  of  the  children 
must  have  caught  the  epidemic  be- 
cause of  the  wet  weather. — TJie  School- 
master. 

Character  of  Teachers. — The 
London  School  Board  has  taken  a 
wise  step  in  making  confidential  in- 
quiries with  regard  to  the  moral  char- 
acter of  candidates  for  appointment 
as  teachers.     General  testimonials  af- 
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ford  little  guidance  except  to  experts 
who  can  read  between  the  lines  and 
knows  something  of  the  personal 
equation  to  be  applied  to  their  writ- 
ers. The  teachers  ot  the  London 
School  Board  have  hitherto  been  ap- 
pointed too  exclusively  on  the  strength 
of  their  academic  qualifications.  The 
result  has  not  been  satisfiictory.  Many 
teachers  of  high  attainments  and  great 
ability  have  been  appointed  whose 
moral  qualifications  have  been  by  no 
means  on  a  par  with  their  intellectual. 
— The  School  yournal. 

What  IS  of  Value? — How  often 
are  the  teachers  of  the  young  asked 
this  question  by  anxious  parents,  full 
of  care  for  their  children's  future? 
How  often  is  the  answer  given  in 
some  such  form  as  this,  "  Going  to 
the  University,  is  he  ?  Well,  he  must 
grind  away  at  classics  or  mathematics 
— one  of  the  two  ;  it  won't  pay  him 
to  take  up  both."  Or  the  question 
may  resolve  itself  into  an  ever  recur- 
ring cry  from  the  parents  themselves  : 
*'  How  is  the  boy  doing  in  French  ? 
Can  he  talk  a  little  German  ?  How 
many  words  a  minute  can  he  write  in 
shorthand  ?  ''  And  so  on,  and  so  on. 
What  a  farce  the  whole  thing  is  ! 
What  good  will  his  classics  or  madie- 
matics  do  him  if  he  is  so  self-willed, 
so  undisciplined,  that  at  Cambridge 
or  Oxford  he  wastes  his  substance  in 
riotous  living  ?  Will  his  French  or  his 
German  advance  him  a  yard  upon  the 
road  to  success  if  his  latent  energy 
has  not  been  brought  out,  if  his  sense 
of  steadfastness   has   not  been  edu- 


cated ?     Or    his    skill    m    shorthand, 
will  that  compensate  him  or  his  pa- 
rents when    he    has    not    the  virtues 
which  are  needed  even  at  the  clerk's 
desk  ?     We  repeat  again  whit  a  farce 
the  whole  thing  is  !     When  will  the 
parent  recognize  that  an  education  in 
habit  is  better   than  an  education  in 
tongues;  that  it  is  even  more    valu- 
able, more  paying  in  his  own  paltry 
sense?     Of  course  we  must  be  prac- 
tical ;  if  we  do  not  bake  we  shall  have 
no  bread.     But  to  train  a  lad  up  to 
tenacity,  steadfastness,  hardiness,  and 
a  real  sense  of  duty  is  truly  practical, 
and  practical  in  a  most  undisguised 
form.     It  will  pay  from  the  beginning, 
it  will  pay  in  the  long  run.     It  will 
enable  him  to  lay  a  course  of  bricks 
with    the   exacting   soul    of  the  true 
artist,  even  if  he  be  but  a  bricklayer ; 
and  it  will  lead  him  to  do  equal  jus- 
tice to  the  most  helpless  and  the  most 
influential,  should  he  be  called  to  the 
responsibility    of  controlling    human 
affairs.  There  is  hardly  a  schoolmaster 
in  existence  who  has  not  been  asked 
by  some  fond  father  or  anxious  mother 
if  the  boy  has  reached  certain  stages 
in  Greek  or  Latin,  French,  or  what 
not ;  but  how  many  of  us  are  asked, 
and  how  often,  if  that  lad  is  learning 
to  restrain  his  passions,  to  be  brave 
and    truthful,  to    be   grateful    to    his 
elders  and  generous  to  his  equals — to 
be,  in  short,  diUgent   in  all    things  ? 
Few  of  us,  indeed  !     Truly  has  it  been 
said  that  die  culture   of  the   head  is 
left  to  the  schoolmaster,  but  the  cul- 
ture of  the  heart  to  circumstances. — 
The  Private  Schoolmaster. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


A  New  Railway  in  British  Col- 
umbia.— The  southern  section  of  the 
Province  is  at  present  badly  in  need 
of  railway  accommodation.  From 
the  eastern  boundary  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  a  strip  of  fine  country  possess- 


ing rich  and  varied  resources.  Near 
the  eastern  boundary  are  the  Crow's 
Nest  coal  deposits.  In  them  have 
been  found  thick  seams  of  the  best 
coal.  The  supply  appears  to  be  in- 
haustible.     Coming  west  are  mining 
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districts  known  to  be  rich  in  gold, 
silver  and  other  metals,  all  waiting  for 
a  railroad  to  develop  them.  There 
are  fine  agricultural  lands  capable  of 
yielding  heavy  crops  of  wheat  on  the 
route  of  a  railway  running  from  east 
to  west,  and  it  would  run  through  the 
bunch  grass  district,  on  which  any 
number  of  cattle  and  horses  could 
feed  and  fatten.  In  this  southern 
section  are  also  large  areas  of  timber 
land,  which  without  better  means  of 
transport  than  now  exist  are  of  little 
or  no  use  to  the  Province.  A  rail- 
road through  this  southern  strip  would 
make  all  those  resources  immediately 
available.  The  coal  of  the  Crow's 
Nest  seams  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
enable  the  miners  of  tlie  districts  be- 
tween the  Rockies  and  the  Coast  to 
work  their  mines  to  advantage;  and 
the  agricultural  and  grazing  lands 
need  a  railway  to  get  their  products 
to  a  market.  The  Spokane  Falls  and 
Northern  Railway  Company  have,  we 
see,  made  application  to  construct 
roads  in  this  district,  and  the  Crow's 
Nest  and  Kootenay  Lake  Railway 
Company  have  a  charter  to  build  a 
road  through  the  eastern  part  of  it. 
The  country  would  be  benefited  and 
the  projectors'  interests  would  be 
served  if  these  roads  were  all  incor- 
porated into  one  scheme.  We  trust, 
therefore,  that  the  Crow's  Nest  Coal 
and  Mineral  Company  (Limited)  will 
come  to  anagreemt-nt  with  the  Spok- 
ane and  Northern  Railway  Co.,  and 
unite  to  give  the  Provinc  e  a  through 
railway  from  Crow's  Nest  to  Eniilish 
Bay. — The   Victoria    Colonist   (B.C.). 


England  and  Portugal — The 
difficulty  between  England  and  Portu- 
gal has  endtd  by  the  cc^mplete  sub- 
mission   of   Portugal.      The    trouble 


arose  through  the  invasion  by  Portu- 
guese forces  of  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  Makololo  in  the  highlands  of 
the  Shiie,  a  river  running  from  Lnke 
Nyassa  into  the  Zimbesi.  Gitling 
guns  were  turned  against  these  unof- 
fending people,  and  hundreds  of  them 
were  slain.  Believing  that  they  had 
been  abandoned  by  England,  whose 
flag  they  carried,  they  submitted  to 
the  conquerors,  whereupon  the  Portu- 
guese officer  announced  that  he  would 
extena  his  authority  northward  to 
Nyassa,  including  the  lake  shores. 
Premier  Salisbury  sent  his  ultimatum 
to  Portugal,  which  was  that  her  army 
should  he  withdrawn  from  the  banks 
of  the  Shire,  and  that  if  a  reply  were 
not  received  in  twenty-four  hours  t>ie 
British  legation  would  withdraw  and 
await  a  response  on  a  British  man-of- 
war.  Portugal  decided  to  recall  her 
forces,  but  the  cabinet  had  to  retire 
from  office.  This  action  was  followed 
by  rioting  in  Lisbon,  durmg  which 
the  mob  attacked  the  British  legation, 
demolishing  the  escutcheon  on  the 
building  and  smashing  the  windows. 
The  Makololos  first  became  known 
through  the  publication  ot  Living- 
stone's narrative  of  his  trip  across 
Africa,  about  thirty  years  ago.  They 
are  simple  and  honest  in  character, 
and  showed  great  devotion  to  the 
famous  explorer.  A  large  majority 
of  them  formed  a  liking  for  the  beau- 
tiful country  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Shire,  where  they  self  ltd  at  the  request 
of  its  people,  who  needed  their  pro- 
tection, and  laid  the  foundation  for 
what  is  now  a  rrally  prosperous  state 
in  Nyassaland,  and  one  that  has  al- 
ways refused  to  allow  slavery  or  slave- 
trading  within  its  bounds.  It  is  this 
state  which  the  Portuguese  attacked 
under  a  disputed  claim. — The  New 
England  journal  of  Education. 
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Education  Department. — By  an 
Order  in  Council  of  ihe  Government 
of  Ontario,  in  January,  J.  George 
Hodgins,  LL.D.,  was  ajipointed  His- 
toriographer and  Librarian  of  the 
Education  Department,  and  Alexan- 
der Marhng,  LL.B.,  wac  appointed 
Deputy  Minister. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    OF     TORONTO, 
FEBRUARY    14TH,   1890. 

THE  destruction  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  will  be  regretted  by 
anyone  who  has  ever  looked  upon  the 
noble  pile  of  buildings.  The  sense 
o(  loss  Comes  more  keenly  to  the 
President,  the  Faculty,  and  the  un- 
dergraduates, but  to  none  will  the 
calamity  cause  more  heart-felt  grief 
than  to  the  men  who  in  past  years 
inhabited  its  halls  as  students. 
The?-e  precinct's  are  dear  still  to  the 
graduates,  although  the  passing  years 
have  scattered  them  around  the  world. 
It  is  impossible  for  one  who  has 
been  familiar  with  the  University  to 
dwell  upon  the  occurrence  without 
realizing  more  fully  every  hour  the 
irrejiarable  loss.  As  each  patt  of  the 
building,  with  its  own  pecubar  and 
sacred  associations,  rises  undestroyed 
in  the  niemcry  of  the  gradua;e  it 
brings  with  it  an  answering  pang 
when  he  reflects  that  these  halls  can 
never  be  again  as  when  he  trod  them. 
He  is  again  in  the  Convocation  Hall, 
above  him  he  can  see  the  roof  of  oak 
resting  its  grotesquely  carved  images 
U])on  the  walls,  reaching  u|)  to  it  their 
support.  That  roof  has  lallen,  shat- 
tered and  charred  \\\)0x\  the  floor 
beneath.  The  memorial  window, 
commemorating,  it  may  be,  compan- 
ions of  his  own  college  days,  or,  if 
coming  alter  him,  they  were  students 
of  a  later  date,  whose  )Ourg,  glorious 
deeds   thrilled    his   heart  with  pride; 


if  before  him,  they  were  heroes  whose 
fame  had  been  storied  to  his  listening 
ears.  That  window,  sacred  to  the 
heroic  dead,  has  been  broken  by  fall- 
ing rafters,  desecrated  by  fire,  de- 
stroyed by  the  stones  placed  there  to 
protect  it.  Fiery  destruction  has 
rushed  along  the  halls  and  stepped 
impel iously  upon  the  winding  stairs 
of  the  tower,  has  knocked  at  the  iron- 
bound,  oaken  doors  with  flaming 
hands  that  forbade  resistance.  The 
portraits  of  the  men  held  honourable 
in  the  College  annals  have  vanished, 
their  features,  kept  in  the  memory  of  ■ 
the  graduates,  glow  more  life  like  in 
the  light  cast  by  their  destruction. 
The  hoarded  annals  of  years  have 
themselves  disappeared,  the  fruit  of 
patient  labour,  of  talent,  of  love,  has 
gone  in  a  night.  The  priceless  vol- 
umes, gathered  s'owly  and  guarded 
jealously,  no  longer  exist.  Even  the 
record  of  their  names  can  never  be 
obtained.  The  finest  products  of  art 
and  science,  the  memorials  of  history, 
the  achievements  of  genius,  of  hero- 
ism, of  industry,  of  time,  have  gone 
down  together  before  this  swift  de- 
struction. 

Another  University  will  rise  more 
glorious  from  the  asher  of  its  prede- 
cessor;  the  lines  of  its  architecture 
may  follow  those  of  the  old  building, 
except  where  wider  and  l)etter  things 
are  needed.  The  generosity  of  its 
friends  may  remove  from  tne  hands 
of  those  who  guide  its  affairs  the 
burden  of  poverty,  but  there  still 
remains  the  bitter  regret,  "It  can 
never  be  again  the  same."  To  the 
next  generation  tne  new  building 
will  take  the  place  of  the  old,  but  not 
to  us,  who  remember  the  University 
of  ii?6o-i89o.  The  University  fallen 
and  almost  destroytd  calls  to  her  sons 
to  aid  her,  to  remember  the  love  she 
bore  them,  the  pleasant  ways  in  which 
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she  led  them.  Can  there  exist  a  man 
who  will  not  respond  to  the  cry  of  his 
mourning  Alma  Mater  ? 


EDUCATION  AND  POLITICS. 

MR.  MEREDITH'S  proposal  to 
take  education  out  of  politics 
is  well  received  and  will  help  to  fill 
his  sails  at  the  election  unless  the 
Government  alters  its  course  so  as  to 
take  the  wind  out  of  them.  The 
abolition  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  a  twelvemonth  after  its 
reorganization  was  not  a  deliberate 
measure  or  dictated  by  experience  : 
ic  was  caused  by  a  personal  crisis  in 
the  Board,  the  wrath  of  the  Chief 
Superintendent  having  been  kindled 
by  the  revision  of  his  rext-books,  the 
inquiry  instituted  into  his  Depositories, 
the  free  exercise  by  the  Council  of  its 
power  of  election  to  the  headships  of 
Training  Colleges,  and  generally  by 
the  curb  which  the  activity  of  the  re- 
organized Council  put  upon  his  auto- 
cracy. Had  the  Government  been 
firm  enough  to  enforce  upon  its  Chief 
Superintendent  an  observance  of  the 
rules  of  public  life,  or  had  there  been 
a  strong  man  in  the  Chair  of  the 
Council,  all  might  have  gone  well. 
At  the  pass  to  which  things  had  been 
allowed  to  come  the  change  was  in- 
evitable, nor  were  there  wanting  other 
arguments  in  its  favour,  such  as  the 
convenience  of  having  in  the  Legis- 
lature a  Minister  responsible  for  the 
expenditure.  It  seems  to  be  felt, 
however,  that  the  result  of  the  experi- 


ment is  unsatisfactory  and  that  it 
would  be  well  to  return  to  the  old 
system  or  something  like  it.  A  Coun- 
cil is  of  course  unfit  for  ordinary  ad- 
ministration, which  must  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  some  regular  officer. 
But  for  such  matters  as  the  selection 
of  text-books  and  the  regulation  of 
the  curriculum  it  is  useful.  The 
Council  was  certainly  free  from  any  „ 
influence,  political  or  commercial. 
Nor  did  it  show  any  such  tendency 
to  ecclesiasticism  as  the  Council  of 
Instruction  in  Manitoba  is  said  to 
betray.  It  is  good  for  the  educational 
profession  to  have  at  its  head  a  body 
of  its  most  eminent  representatives. 
A.-5  Minister  of  Education  we  must 
take  whomsoever,  in  the  somewhat 
fortuitous  distribution  of  ofifices 
among  the  leaders  of  a  political  party, 
it  may  please  fate  to  give  us,  and  if 
the  man  happens  to  be  unfamiliar 
with  the  special  subject  and  obliged 
to  rely  on  others  the  result  is  an  irre- 
sponsible Vizier  or  a  Camarilla.  With 
the  withdrawal  of  education  from  poli- 
tics Mr.  Meredith,  it  may  be  sur- 
mised, will  combine  a  cautious  and 
conservative  policy  with  regard  to 
education  generally.  It  is  time  that 
we  should  take  care  what  we  are 
about  if  we  do  not  mean  to  educate 
country  life  and  farm  industry  out  of 
existence. — Bystander. 

[We  are  gratified  to  have  so  accom- 
plished and  experienced  an  educator 
as  the  editor  of  the  Bystander  so  fully 
in  harmony  with  the  policy  advocated 
for  years  by  this  Magazine. — Ed.] 


Every  book  is  a  quotation  ;  and  every 
house  is  a  quotation  out  of  all  forests  and 
mines,  and  stone  quarries  ;  and  eve  y  man  is 
a  quotation  from  all  his  ancestors. — Emer- 
son. 

God  be   thanked   for  books !      They  are 


the  voices  of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and 
make  us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  past 
ages.  Books  are  the  true  levellers.  They 
give  to  all  who  will  faithfully  use  them  the 
society,  the  spiritual  presence,  of  the  best 
and  greatest  of  our  race. — W.  E.  Channing. 
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SCHOOL  WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto. 
Editor. 


ANSWERS  TO  PROBLEMS. 

By  Prof.  E'igar  Frishy,  of  the  Naval  Obser- 
vatory, Washington,  D.C. 

81.  Solve,  by  a  simple  quiHratic  method, 
thecquTion  jr"  +  I2j:»  -I-  li^x*  -  \\ox^  +69^:* 
+  i28jr-84  =  o. 

81.  x"-  \2x'-  +  \^*  -  140A-'  +69^:*  +  \2%x 
-84=0,  is  imnediately  seen  by  inspection 
to  lie  saisfied  by  x—  +  i  and  x=  -  i,  it  is 
therefore  divisible  by  jr«  -  i,  and  1  ecomes 
(jr«  -  I)  {x*  +  \2x^  +  15J;*  -  \z%x  +  84)  =  o, 
the  ri^ht  hand  fact  r  is  equal  to  x*  +  \zx^  + 
36^:*  -  2o(jr2  +  6jr)  -  y*   +  8.r  +  84  =  o,    or 

JT*  +  6jr  -  10  =  -f  (;ir  +  4) 
jc'  +5jr-  14=0 
jr'  4-  7.r  -    6  =  0 

.u    c   .    •  -5±v87 

the  hrst  gives  .r  = -7  or  +  2 


the  second 


7±^73 


the   6   roots  are   iherefrnf:    r,    -  i,  2,    -7, 

-  7  +  v^73_  ana    T. Z_:.^Z3. 
2  2 

85.  Construct  a  tiiangle,   the  product  of 
two  sides,  the  medial  line  to  the  third  side, 
and  the  difference  of  the  angles  adjacent  to 
the  third  side,  being  given. 
A-B 


85. 


(7  + 

b 

cos 

2 

C 

C 

A 

2 
-B 

a  - 

b 

sill 

2 

c 

COS 

- 

2 

[') 


(2) 


From  (I)  (a^+iJ2+2a3) 
sin' 
from  (2)  (a*+^>  -  2ab) 


.   ,C  A-R 

'"  T=^*  cos'--- (4) 


cos'-  =  ^^sin«-^-  (5) 

adding  and  subtracting  these  two  equations 
we  hpve 

<2'  +/^»  -  2.ab  cos  C=t-«      (6) 
(a'-l-^')  cos  C-2a(^-f-f'  cos  (A  -B)=o   (7) 
elim.  cos  C 
(a'  +  -J'Ka*  +3»  -  r->  -  4^2/5'  +  2rt^^^ 

cos  {/I  -  i9)=o     (8) 
substituting  from  (3) 

-  4'j^^'^  +2rt/'f-  cos  (A  -  B)=o    (9) 
whence  * 

c*  -  ?,ah  cos  (A  -  /S'jf*  +  i6a'6'  cos'  [A  -  B) 
=  ;6(^/'  -  a'^'  sin'  ^  ^ /?) 
or  C'=4(a^  ck%  A  -  B+a) 


where  a"  -a'fc^  sin'  A  -  B=^a^ 
and  <r  is  therefore  known. 

a  and  b  can  be  obtained  from  (3) 
I  ~  ~ 


«  =  7^2"+2a"+2a//  + 


2"V'2 


+  2a"  -  2  ab 


C  horn  either  (i),  (2),  (6)  or  (7),  and 

^-i5-  C 

A^90  + -— 


i^  =  90- 


A-B+C 


medial  line. 


MODERN   LANGUAGES. 

Editors  I  "•^•„St'''^^°-  B.A.   Goderich. 
(  \V.  H.  Fraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 

CONTRIBUTED     BY    MR.    W.     H.    JOH.NSTON, 
HAY   P.  O. 
I.  Change  to  indirect  narrative  : 
(a)   "  Zotoff,"  she  murmured,   "goodbye, 

I  am  dying." 
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(b)  "  On  looking  out  of  the  window  I  per- 
ceived a  detachment  of  soldiers  advancing." 

(c)  Bernstein  wrote  in  conclusion,  "Again, 
goodbye,  my  friends,  my  dear  friends,  I 
embrace  you." 

{d)  Mr.  Wiman  said,  "  It  is  clear  that 
Canada  will  have  no  difficulty  in  providing 
ever- widening  acres  for  all  who  come  to  her, 
but  in  order  that  they  may  be  occupied  there 
must  be  an  inducement." 

[e)  Mr.  Drummond  writes  :  "  In  books  of 
travel  great  chiefs  are  usually  called  kings, 
their  wives  queens,  while  their  mud  huts  are 
always  palaces.  But  after  seeing  my  first 
African  chief  at  home,  I  found  I  must  either 
change  my  views  of  kings  or  of  authors." 

2.  Change  to  direct  narrative  : 

(a)  He  claimed  that  of  half  the  real  woes 
which  existed  in  Africa  ivory  was  at  the 
bottom. 

(Jb)  He  told  me  that  the  cost  of  ivory  then 
was  about  half  a  sovereign  a  pound,  and  an 
average  tusk  weighed  from  twenty  to  thirty 
pounds. 

(c)  He  thought  that  many  physicians  ig- 
norantly  treated  it  as  a  cold  and  did  more 
harm  than  good. 

(d)  He  advised  his  patients  to  inhale 
menthol. 

(if)  The  servant  wondered  how  Mrs. 

could  expect  her  servants  to  treat  her  (Mrs. 
)  politely,  since  she  was  so  disrespect- 
ful to  them. 

(/")  He  advertised  that  he  kept  a  real 
estate  office  and  a  general  implement  agency, 
and  that  he  was  determined  to  do  an  honest 
business.  He  hoped  to  obtain  a  liberal 
patronage  from  the  people  of  the  town  and 
surrounding  country. 

3.  Distinguish  between  the  following  pairs 
of  words :  bear,  bare  ;  pale,  pail ;  lightning, 
lightening ;  soar,  sore ;  teem,  team  ;  com- 
plement, compliment ;  rite,  write ;  right, 
Wright ;  stationary,  stationery. 

4.  Distinguish  between :  Will  he  go  ? 
Shall  he  go  ?  He  is  sincere  ;  He  is  candid. 
He  went  to  town  ;  He  went  to  the  town. 

5.  Point  out  the  ambiguity  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences,  and  then  re-write  them  cor- 
rectly : 


[a)  They  were  friends  of  my  uncle  who 
came  to  visit  us. 

[b)  The  hawk  caught  the  pigeon  while  it 
was  flying. 

[c)  The  boy  told  his  brother  that  he  had 
come  too  early. 

{d)  He  told  John  that  he  did  not  fill  his 
coat. 

(,e)  The  boy  told  his  father  that  whatever 
he  did  he  did  well. 

6.  Write  sentences  to  illustrate  the  correct 
use  of  the  following  synonyms:  Construct, 
build,  make ;  conquer,  surmount,  subdue; 
conscious,  sensible,  assured  ;  copious,  ample, 
plenteous ;  daring,  brave,  courageous  ;  har- 
monize, agree,  coincide. 

7.  Compose  sentences  illustrating  the  use 
of  the  following  words  :  Apartment,  depart- 
ment, altogether,  evenly,  develop,  develop- 
ment, envelop,  envelope,  audible,  orthodox, 
elementary,  soliloquy. 

8.  Re-write  the  following,  using  equiva- 
lents for  the  italicized  portions  : 

Hostilities  between  the  two  nations  were 
precipitated  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  by  the 
persistent  encroachment  of  the  English. 

9.  Write  sentences  to  illustrate  the  follow- 
ing ;  two  for  each  : 

[a]  An  adjective  used  as  a  noun. 

[b]  A  noun  used  as  an  adjective. 

[c]  An  adjective  used  as  an  adverb. 
{d)  An  adverb  used  as  an  adjective. 

10.  Write  sentences  to  illustrate  the  diflfer- 
ent  parts  of  speech  that  the  following  words 
may  be :  That,  what,  which,  coal,  beach, 
evermore,  whistle,  beyond. 

11.  Write  a  complex  interrogative  sen- 
tence and  a  compound  imperative  one. 

12.  Give  three  examples  of  prepositional 
phrases  modifying  adjectives. 

13.  Re-write  the  following  sentences,  leav- 
ing out  unnecessary  words  : 

He  comes  from  thence.  They  both  were 
there.  Go  and  fetch  the  dictionary.  Go  up 
to  the  desk.  He  jumped  off  of  the  fence.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  you  are  right.  He 
does  equally  as  well  as  John.  I  have  got  an 
apple.  The  two  hrst  tried  it  over  again. 
You  seldom  ever  repeat  again  what  you  hear. 
Continue  on  as  you  have  begun.  They  are 
conversing  together. 
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14.  Choose  the  correct  form : 

Divide  the  money  among  (between)  the 
four  boys.  He  is  the  smartest  (smarter)  of 
the  two  brothers.  He  is  liable  (likely)  to  go. 
It  feels  smooth  (smoothly).  Where  will  you 
spend  the  balance  (rest)  of  your  time  ?  There 
were  less  (fewer)  girls  at  the  party  than  boys. 
There  were  more  than  (over)  forty  bushels  in 
the  bin.  He  is  more  able  (better  able) 
(abler)  than  I  am.  Where  are  you  stopping 
(staying)  ?  Did  you  aggravate  (irritate) 
him  ?  He  gave  his  testimony  (evidence) 
very  clearly. 

CLASS-ROOM. 

ARITHMETICAL   PROBLEMS. 

1.  A  man  has  150  acres  of  land.  He  keeps 
5  fields,  each  containing  10  acres  2  roods 
27  sq.  per.  17  sq.  yds.,  and  divides  the  re- 
mainder equally  among  his  nine  children. 
How  much  more  or  less  than  one  of  his  own 
fields  does  each  child  obtain  ? 

Ans.  10  sq.  per.  13  sq.  yds.  8  sq.  ft.  more. 

2.  Divide  $42  between  A  and  B,  so  that 
if  A  were  to  give  B  ^V  of  his  share  they  would 
have  equal  amounts. 

Ans.  A  gets  $22.40  ;  B  gets  $19.60. 

3.  A  barrel  of  sugar  would  be  worth  $10.50 
if  it  contained  \  more.  If  the  price  of  sugar 
be  4I  cts.  per  lb.  find  the  quantity  in  the 
barrel.  Ans.  216  lbs. 

4.  One  train  leaves  Toronto  for  Montreal 
at  6.30  a.m.,  going  27  miles  per  hr.  ;  another 
leaves  at  8.20  a.m.,  going  36  miles  per  hr., 
and  thus  arrives  at  Montreal  i  hr.  15  min. 
earlier  than  the  former.  Find  (i)  Where 
the  latter  overtakes  the  former.  (2)  The 
distance  from  Toronto  to  Montreal. 

Ans.  (ij  198  miles  from  Toronto  ;  (2) 
333  miles. 

5.  John  owes  James  J  of  what  James  owes 
Henry.  James  gives  John  a  $5  note  to 
square  accounts.  How  much  did  James  owe 
Henry  ?  Ans.  $25. 

6.  A  gamester,  after  losing  J  of  his  money 
won  $10.  Then  he  lost  \  of  what  he  had, 
after  which  he  won  $6.  Then  he  finds  he 
has  $50.     How  much  did  he  lose? 

Ans.  $10. 

7.  In  an  electoral  district  \\  of  the  voters 


are  Conservatives.  In  an  election  225  of 
these  vote  with  the  Reformers,  and  75  refuse 
to  vote,  while  32  Reformers  do  the  same. 
The  Reform  candidate  is  elected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  13.  Find  the  supposed  strength 
of  each  party  in  the  district. 

Ans.  Con.,  6,240:  Ref.,  5,760. 

8.  A  dealer  buys  a  piece  of  furniture  for 
$10.  Find  wliat  he  must  ask  for  it  in  order 
to  fall  \  of  his  asking  price  and  still  make 
a  profit  of  $1.25,  if  the  one  to  whom  he  sells 
can  pay  but  75  cents  on  $1.         Ans.  $18. 

9.  At  40  cts.  per  yd.  a  man  finds  it  costs 
$14.40,  or  $3.60  more  than  he  had  allowed, 
at  the  same  price  per  yd.,  to  cover  the  floor 
of  a  room  with  carpet  27  in.  wide.  If  he 
measured  the  floor  correctly  account  for  the 
difference  in  cost. 

Ans.   Carpet  27  in.  wide  instead  of  36  in. 


SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS  IN 
GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Furnish  yourself  with  a  day's  provisions, 
and  tell  the  source  of  each  article  in  your 
supply. 

2.  In  what  foreign  markets  would  a  per- 
son be  likely  to  find  articles  of  Canadian 
produce. 

3.  What  country  on  this  continent  has  the 
greatest  variety  of  products?     Explain  why. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  articles  you  know 
of  found  in  Canadian  markets  not  products 
of  American  soil,  and  mention  the  country 
from  which  each  comes. 

5.  Name  the  source  of  each  material  used 
in  writing  an  invitation  to  a  friend  to  dine 
with  you  on  the  morrow. 

6.  Notice  the  walls,  furniture,  etc.,  used 
in  the  school-room,  and  tell  what  each  is 
made  of,  where  the  material  is  chiefly  pro- 
duced, and  where  the  article  is  chiefly  manu- 
factured. 

7.  Name  all  the  animals  represented  in  a 
lady's  fashionable  winter  wardrobe. 

8.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  "  natural 
resources  "  of  a  country  ?  Classify  in  the 
order  of  importance  Canada's  Natural 
Resources. 

9.  Distinguish  between  Customs  Duties 
and  Excise  Duties,  with  examples. 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE 


In  LittelVs  Living  Age  a  sequ.-nce  of 
sonnets  on  the  death  of  Robert  Browning 
from  the  Fortnightly,  and  an  article  on  the 
great  poet  by  Edmund  Gosse  are  seltcted 
from  the  mass  of  current  literature  on  this 
absorbing  topic.  Personal  Recollections  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  by  Prof.  Tyndall  is  a  valu- 
able addition  to  what  is  already  known  of 
Carlyle's  life.  The  fiction  is  worthy  of  the 
high  standard  of  the  magazine. 

Against  Heavy  Odds,  the  story  of  a 
young  Norwegian  inventor  is  concluied  in 
the  \outKs  Companion  of  February  20th. 
Prof.  Charles  G.  D,  Roberts,  of  Windsor, 
Nova  Scotia,  has  a  series  of  Tales  of  the 
Lumber  Camp.  Young  people  will  find  use- 
ful as  well  as  interesting  matter  in  the  Com- 
panion, while  the  little  stories  filling  up  the 
chinks  cause  many  a  hearty  laugh. 

The  present  number  of  Canadiana  con- 
tains an  article  on  the  literary  movement  in 
Canada  up  to  1841.  In  Reminiscences  of 
Col.  Claus  Mr.  Ernesl  Cruikshank  tells  the 
story  of  1812.  But  the  most  interesting 
article  is  Washington's  Address  to  the  Can- 
adians. If  General  Washington  could  repeat 
the  words  he  would  be  fain  to  confess  that 
Canadians  to-day  enjoy  more  liberty  under 
their  so-called  tyranny  than  du  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  under  mob  rule. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Febru- 
ary contains  an  article  on  Comparative 
Mythology,  by  Dr.  A.  D.  White,  in  which 
the  author,  from  the  pinnacle  of  unassail- 
able (!)  reason,  views  with  pitying  contempt 
"  the  myth-making  powers  of  Jews,  Chris- 
tians and  Mohammedans."  Prof.  J.  T. 
Donald,  of  Montreal,  has  an  interesting 
paper  on  Asbestos  Mining  in  Canada.  An 
editorial  on  "Useful  Ignorance"  counsels 
fewer  subjects  for  study,  as  you  can  not  thin 
out  at  will  an  over-abundant  intellectual  crop. 
The  February  number  of  Scribner's  has 
Life  Among  the  Congo  Savages  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Ward,  one  of  Stanley's  officers ; 
anything  about  Africa  is  interesting.  What 
shall  we  do  when  Africa  is  exhausted  ?  An 
article  by  Stanley  himself  is  promised  for  an 


early  number  of  the  magazine.  W.  C, 
Church  contributes  the  first  of  two  articles  on 
John  Ericsson,  the  great  engineer.  The 
present  article  deals  almost  solely  with  his 
private  life  ;  his  influence  on  modern  inven- 
tion will  be  discussed  in  March.  Through 
the  Gate  of  Dreams,  by  T.  R.  Sullivan, 
touches  a  note  seldom  heard  in  the  fiction  of 
to-day.  In  the  Valley  and  Expiation  are 
serials  of  strong  interest,  presenting  widely 
different  scenes  in  American  life. 

In  the  English  Illustrated  Migazine  the 
gloom  surrounding  Whitechapel  is  lightened 
by  E.  Dixon  in  "A  Whitechapel  Sireet," 
where  we  find  the  London  children  playing 
much  as  children  io  all  over  the  world.  A 
delightful  historical  sketch  of  Winchelsea  is 
an  attraction  of  the  present  number.  We 
learn  of  Bells  and  Belfries  from  the  Rev.  H. 
R.  Haweis,  and  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  tells  of 
his  travels  in  Canada  and  the  United  Stales 
on  the  way  to  '  Frisco. 


"The  Harvard  University  Catalogue, 
1889-90." 

"A  Report  in  Regard  to  the  Tone  and 
Tendencies  of  Harvard  University." 

(i)  Education  in  the  Slate  Constitutions. 

(2)  Pedagogical  Chairs  in  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

(3)  The  Culture  Value  of  the  History  of 
Education.    By  Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ph.D. 

"Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Board  of 
Health,  Toronto." 

A  Primer  of  French  Literature.  By  F. 
M.  Warren,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
(Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 

The  Third  Reading  Book.  By  E.  H. 
Davis,  A.M.  (Philadelphia:  The  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.) 

French  and  Gdrman  Reading  Books. 
Heinrich  Von  Eichenfels.  Edited  by  G. 
Eugene  Fasnacht.  (London:  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  and  New  York.) 

Elements  of  Astronomy.  By  Charles  A. 
Young,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey.     (Boiton  :  Ginn  &  Co.) 
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The  Elemmts  ofTiigonotnetry      By  Prof. 

Crawley,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

(Philadelphia:  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.) 
Sept    Gr-ands  Auteurs   du   Dix  Neuviime 

Siicle.    By  Prof.  Alcee  Fortier,  of  ihe  Taiane 

University  of  Louisiana.      (Boston  :   D.   C. 

Heath  &  Co.) 

The    Gospel    according  to    St     Matthew. 

Annotated.     (London  :  Mofifut  &  Paige.) 
Longmans    Handbook  of  English  Liteya- 

ture.  By  R.  McWilliam,  B.A.  (I,ondon 
and  New  York  :  L  >ngmans,  Green  &  Co.) 

Parts  I.  and  ,11.  In  many  respects  this  is  a 
satisfactory  work  on  English  literature.  The 
mechanical  execution  is  excellent,  and  the 
author's  plan  of  giving  a  series  of  more  or  less 
complete  biographical  sketches  rather  than  a 
history  of  English  literature  has  much  to 
recommend  it,  especially  where  a  mere  bio- 
graphical sketch  is  adequate.  So  that  the 
chapter  on  Shakespeare  is  rather  disappoint- 
ing, while  those  on  Sir  David  Lindesay,  of 
the  Mount  and  Roger  Ascham,  are  pleasant 
reading,  and  al'.ogether  more  satisfactory. 
Not  much  attention  is  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  style.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
work  may  fairly  be  called  a  useful  addition 
to  our  school  books  on  literature.  Part  I. 
ends  with  the  d-ath  of  Lydgate,  and  Part  II. 
with  that  of  Bicon.  We  shall  look  with 
interest  for  the  other  parts. 

The  College  Series  of  Greek  Authors. 
.-E- chines  against  Ctesiphon.  Edited  by 
Prof.  Richardson,  of  Dartmouth  College. 
(Boston  :  G'nn  &  Co.)  We  are  glad  to 
announce  the  appearance  of  another  of  the 
volumes  of  this  series  which  is  under  the 
general  editorship  of  Prof.  White,  of  Har- 
vaid,  and  Seymour,  of  Yale.  This  is,  we 
be  ieve,  the  eleventh  volume,  and  it  bears 
evidence  of  the  same  taste  and  scholarship 
that  characterized  the  other  vo'umes  of  the 
series. 

Syntax  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses  of  the 
Greek  Verb.  By  Prof.  Goodwin  of  Harvard 
University.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.)  Prof. 
Goodwin  now  issues,  re-written  and  greatly 
enlarged,  his  work  on  the  Greek  verb  which 
first  appeared  in  i860.  The  work  is  now  a 
large  one,  and  especially  suited  for  advanced 


private  study  and  reference  by  classical 
scholars.  In  an  introduction  the  author  ably 
reviews  the  progress  made  in  the  study  of 
this  part  of  the  Greek  grammai,  and  alludes 
incidentally  to  the  labours  of  other  classical 
scholars.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  work 
will  now  be  a  standard  one  and  congratulate 
the  author  and  publishers  on  its  appearance. 
The  Public  Schools  Music  Course.  In  six 
books.  By  Charles  E.  Whiting.  (Boston, 
New  York  and  Chicago  :  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.)  This  series  of  music  books  is  most 
complete,  and  supp'ies  hundreds  of  hymn.s 
songs  and  marches,  etc.,  suitable  for  use  in 
the  piimary  and  advanced  classes  of  Public 
Schools,  also  in  High  Schools  and  Normal 
Schools.  Some  of  the  books  are  illustrated, 
and  the  course  is  doubtless  one  of  the  very 
best  for  school  use. 

Macmillan's  Elementary  Classics.  Ccesar. 
Gallic  War  VI,  It  is  a  pleasure  to  chronicle 
the  appearance  of  another  of  the  excellent 
elementary  classics.  The  editor  is  Mr.  Col- 
beck,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge,  Assistant- Master  at  Harrow  School. 
A  New  Spelling  Book.  \s.  (St.  Andrews  : 
A.  M.  Holden.)  This  spelling  book  is  well 
arranged,  and  the  words,  with  meanings, 
carefully  selecied.  The  compiler  makes  use 
of  "Side  Lights  from  History,"  by  giving 
interesting  notes  alraut  some  of  the  words. 

Arithmetic  for  Beginners.  By  J.  Brook- 
smith  and  E.  J.  Brooksmith.  (London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  New  York.)  The 
general  plan  of  this  excellent  elementary 
arithmetic  is  similar  to  that  of  the  well- 
known  larger  work  by  Mr.  Brooksmith,  the 
main  portion  of  the  present  work  bting  done 
by  Mr.  E.  J.  Brooksmith,  Instructor  in 
Mathematics  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich.  Arithmetic  as  far  as  interest 
is  taken  up,  and  a  goodly  number  of  miscel- 
laneous questions  and  problems  are  given. 

Helps  to  Higher  Arithmetic.  By  Rev.  G. 
F.  Allfree,  M..\.,  and  Theodore  F.  J.  Scud- 
tnore,  B.A.  (London  :  Hamilton,  Adams 
&  Co.)  Beginning  with  problems  of  dis- 
tance, rate,  time,  etc.,  and  then  pas  ing  on 
to  interest,  discount  and  the  other  advanced 
rules  of  arithmetic,  this  mathematical  text- 
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book  may  be  correctly  described  as  a  higher 
arithmetic,  and  one  of  the  very  best  at  that. 
Ability  and  care  are  evident  in  the  treatment 
of  the  work,  which  is  at  once  scientific, 
thorough,  and  adapted  to  a  student's  needs 
An  appendix  on  Scales,  Progressions,  etc., 
appears,  and  one  of  the  things  about  the 
book  that  will  please  mathematical  teachers 
and  examiners  most  is  the  useful  collection 
of  twelve  hundred  questions  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  We  cordially  commend  this  book  to 
our  mathematical  friends. 

The  Newspaper  Reader's  Index  of  Refer- 
ences. Compiled  and  published  by  Henry 
Axon.  (Bolton  :  Bolton  Express)  35.  dd. 
How  often  one  sees  an  article  in  a  magazine 
or  a  chapter  in  a  book  likely  to  be  useful, 
only  to  have  a  dim  recollection  a  few  months 
or  years  after,  that  there  is  "  something 
somewhere  "  which  would  be  a  great  assist- 
ance re  the  subject  on  hand,  if  one  could  only 
remember  what  and  where  it  is.  Here  is  a 
book  providing  easy  and  ample  means  of 
indexing  such  matters.  It  is  likely  to  be  of 
considerable  serviee,  especially  to  those  who 
read  and  write  much  or  speak  in  public,  or 
carry  on  professional  work.  Alphabetically 
headed,  ruled  conveniently,  and  ingeniously 
arranged,  it  is  the  book  for  the  purpose. 

Canada.  (Montreal :  E.  B.  Biggar.)  $3. 
The  publisher  announces  this  as  a  reference 
book  for  public  institutions  and  public  men. 
It  contains  over  1,000  pages  and  treats  of  the 
history,  geography,  government,  resources, 
commerce,  manufactures,  industries,  and 
general  statistics  of  our  country.  Some 
seventy-five  illustrations  and  twelve  maps  are 
given,  and  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  general  correctness  and  description 
and  detail  found  in  this  work,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  most  comprehensive  book  of  refer- 
ence on  the  subject,  and  as  such,  ought  to  be 
placed  in  all  public  libraries,  as  well  as  in 
the  libraries  of  schools. 

A  Short  Geography ;  with  the  Commercial 
Highzuays  of  the  World.  By  J.  M.  D.  Meik- 
lejohn,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  (St. 
Andrews:  A.  M.  Holden.  London:  Simp- 
kin,  Marshall  &  Co.)  \s.  Like  Prof.  Mei- 
klejohn's  other  works,  this    excellent   short 


geography  is  all  that  could  be  desired  in  ar- 
rangement and  style.  It  is  as  clear  and  con- 
cise as  possible,  full  of  well-selected  matter, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools 
anywhere  in  the  British  Empire.  The  les- 
sons on  the  commercial  Highways  of  the 
World  are  valuable  (by  the  way,  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway  has  been  omitted  from 
these)  ;  a  number  of  maps  and  diagrams  are 
inserted. 

The  Trtasury  of  Sacred  Song.  F.  T.  Pal- 
grave.  (Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press. 
London  :  Henry  Frowde.)  10^.  6d.  Fran- 
cis T.  Palgrave,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  has  added  another 
beautiful  book  to  those  for  which  we  have 
already  to  thank  him.  The  Treasury  of 
Sacred  Song  is  a  beautiful  book,  containing 
selections  representative  of  the  entire  range 
of  English  sacred  poetry,  to  which  are  added 
brief  biographical  and  explanatory  notes. 
The  selections  number  above  four  hundred — 
there  is  not  one  we  would  willingly  see  with- 
drawn. This  delightful  collection  will  be  at 
once  a  standard  volume,  a  favourite  gift  book, 
and  an  authoritative  aid  to  the  compilers  of 
church  h)mn  books  and  others.  The  print- 
ing and  paper  are  choice,  and  the  binding 
tasteful.  Everything  about  the  book  is  as 
nearly  perfect  as  can  be. 

The  Sixpenny  Atlas:  (Edinburgh  and 
London :  W,  &  A.  K.  Johnston.)  This 
wonderfully  cheap  atlas  contains  fifty-three 
maps.  The  name  of  the  publishers  is  suffici- 
ent guarantee  for  it. 

Notable  Churches  of  the  City  of  London. 
Church  Bells  Office.  Price  32  cents.  The 
sketches  of  the  London  Churches,  here 
collected  and  published,  are  exceedingly 
interesting,  both  historically  and  otherwise. 
So  much  of  Enghsh  thought  and  history  is 
connected  with  these  sacred  edifices,  that  we 
can  easily  imagine  that  this  book  would  be  a 
pleasant  companion.  Tnere  are  twenty-five 
full-page  illustrations. 

MacMillans  English  Classics. 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Edited  by 
Professor  Stuart,  of  the  Presidency  College, 
Madras. 

(2)  Milton's  Comus.  Edited  by  Profes- 
sor Bell,  of  the  Government  College,  Lahore. 


Editorial. 
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Notes  showing  both  scholarship  and  com-  ' 
mon-sense  and  an  introduction  which  is  of  no  I 
little  use,  in  the  study  of  the  poem,  along  with 
a  clearly  printed  text,  make  up  the  latest  1 
numbers  of  the  English  Classics'  Series,  j 
which  are  worthy  of  their  predecessors. 

Some  Efninent  Women  of  our  Times.     By    I 
Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett.       (London  and  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.)     2s.  6d.     A  series 
of  short  Biographies  originally  contributed  by 
Mrs.  Fawcett,  to   the  Mothers'   Companion, 
have,  we  are  glad  to  see,  been  issued  in  book 
form.     Among  the  subjects  are  the  Queen,    I 
Hannah  More,  Lady  Sale,  Sister  Dora,  Mrs. 
Browning,  Mrs.  Somerville,  Dorothy  Words- 
worth,   Florence    Nightingale    and    others. 
Lives   of  such  women  as  these,  written  by 
one  who  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  task, 
could  not  be  anything  else  than  good  to  read 
and  know.     This  is  an  excellent  book    for 
girls. 

Stories  of  Nciu  France.       By  Miss  A.  M. 
Machar  and  Thomas  G.  Marquis      (Boston: 
D.  Lothrop  Company.)     Price  $1.50.     No 
volume  placed  in  our  hands  for  review   by 
the  publishers  of  late  is  more  welcome  than 
this.       Miss  Machar  and  Mr.  Marquis  have 
entered  an  open  field  and  one  full  of  promise. 
The  early  history  of  Canada  :s,  to  those  who 
know  it,  full  of  inspiration  and  instruction. 
Sad  to    say,  we    fear  it  is  little  understood 
or  taught  in  too  many  schools,       Too  many 
history  text-books  and  teachers  have  the  life 
"squeezed  out  of  them,"  and  cannot  aid  in 
invoking  the  patriotic  wisdom  which  is  one 
of  the  most  precious  things  in  national  life. 
Our  friend  Miss  Machar  has  a  theme  worthy 
of  her  pen,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  the  name 
of  a  new  Canadian  writer  associated    with 
hers.      The   volume    is   comprised  in  some 
seventeen  chapters,  eleven  of  which  are  by 
Miss  Machar.     We  could  almost  regret  that, 
so  far  as  we  noticed,  no  quotations  are  intro- 
duced from  the  works  of  Parkman  and  other 
writers.       Perhaps  the  best  chapters  in  the 
book  are  those  on  Champlain  and  La  Salle. 
The  narratives  in  all  cases  are  full  and  satis- 
factory.      We  hope  that  the  book  will  meet 
with  the  cordial  reception  that  it   deserves, 
and  think  it  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  both  to 


(i)  Nnv  York  State  Graded  Examination 
Questions,  with  Answers.     $1.00. 

(2)  Easy    Things   to   Draw.     By   D.    R. 
Augsburg.    30  cents.     (New  York  and  Chi- 
cago :  E.  L.   Kellogg  &  Co.)     The  volume 
of  questions  and  answers  named  above  may 
possibly  be  found  useful  occasionally  by  a 
good  teacher — it  will  certainly  be  hailed  with 
joy  by  many  who  cannot  teach.     The  pub- 
lishers congratulate  themselves  that   "  It  is  a 
great  step  that  all  of  the  one  hundred  and 
thirteen    commissioners   have   adopted    this 
series    of  questions."      Not   at    all.     Men, 
women,  children,  and  examiners  are  not  all 
alike,  and   it  is  a  mistake  to   try   to  make 
them  so.     "  Easy  Things  to  Draw  "  will  be 
found  a  great  help  in  blackboard  drawing. 
The  sketches  of  flowers  and  other  objects  are 
good  ;  those  of  animals,  somewhat  wooden. 
The  State  and  Federal  Govertiments  of  the 
United  States.     By  Prof.  Wood  row  Wilson. 
(Bjston,   New  York   and    Chicago  :    D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.)     We  had    much  pleasure  in 
reviewing  recently  Prof.  Wilson's  work    on 
"The  State."     This  is  the  longest— perhaps 
also  th;   best — chapter   in    that  book,  here 
reprinted    as   a   text-book    for   schools   and 
colleges.     We  are  glad  to  chronicle  its  ap- 
pearance in  this  form,  and  we  believe  that  it 
will   speedily  be  adopted  for  study  by  stu- 
dents of  political  economy  in  American  and 
other  colleges. 

Macmillan' s  Classical  Series. 
I.  Pliny's  Letters.     Books  L,  H.     Edited 
by  [ames  Cowan,  M.A. 

n.  The  Histories  of  Tacitus.  Books  HI., 
IV.,  V.  Edited  by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A. 
The  volume  entitled  "  Pliny's  Letters  "  con- 
tains, besides  the  text,  a  Life  of  Pliny,  copi- 
ous and  schoLirly  notes,  extending  over  more 
than  one  hundred  pages,  and  an  index.  Of 
the  "  Life,"  with  its  interesting  incidents 
and  references,  its  allusions  to  the  acts  of  the 
philosopher  and  his  friends,  and  its  picture 
of  his  character  and  usual  employments,  we 
can  hardly  express  our  opinion  without  lay- 
ing ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of  exaggera- 
tion from  those  who  have  not  seen  the  book. 
Though  the  notes  are  many,  we  could  not 
wish  one  to  be  omitted,  and  the  editor  de- 
serves the  cordial   thanks  of  the  profession 
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for  preparing  so  valuable  a  work.  II.  Mr. 
Godley,  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen,  is  the  editor 
of  the  "  Tacitus  "  mentioned  above.  An 
introduction  and  notes  are  supplied,  also  an 
index.  In  regard  to  the  notes,  we  can  only 
repeat  what  we  have  said  above  of  those  in 
another  volume  of  this  most  excellent  series. 
Choice  renderings  are  frequently  inserted, 
and  interesting  explanations  of  the  numerous 
points  which  claim  the  attention  of  teachers 
in  the  study  of  such  a  work. 

Lippincott' s  New  Series.  The  Second  Read- 
ing Book.  By  Eben  H.  Davis.  (Phila- 
delphia :  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.)  This 
is  an  attractive  reading  book,  beautifully 
printed  and  illustrated  and  excellently 
adapted  for  the  use  of  children. 

Word  by  Word.  By  J.  H.  Stickney. 
(Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.)  In  this  illustrated 
primary  spelling  book,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  lay  the  fuunda'.ion  for  correct  spelling  and 
pronunciation,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
teache.s  will  be  much  pleased  with  it. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  the  matter,  and  in  the 
hands  even  of  an  average  teacher,  we  think 
junior  pupils  will  learn  a  great  deal  from  this 
bock. 

The  iVew  Arithmetic  by  Three  Hundred 
Authors.  By  Seymour  Eaton.  (Boston  : 
D.  C.  Heah  &  Co.)  We  had  the  pleasure 
of  reviewing  this  collection  of  arithmetical 
principles    and   questions   some    time    ago, 


and  we   are   glad   to   see    that  it  has   now 
reached  the  fifteenth  edition. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Indian 
A^airs.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Super- 
intendent-General of  Indian  Affairs  for  a 
copy  of  the  annual  report  of  this  department, 
containing  a  mass  of  information  relative  to 
its  work.  Especially  cheering  are  the  signs 
of  general  improvement  on  the  Norih-West 
reserves. 


TEACHERS'  BUREAU. 

For  one  dollar  we  will  supply  all  our 
members  with  the  Educational  Monthly 
for  one  year,  and  any  one  of  the  following 
publications : — 

Dictionary  of  Derivations. 

Dictionary  of  Synonyms. 

National  Pronouncing  Dictionary. 

Dowden's  Shakespeare  Primer. 

Houston's  IOC  Lessons  in  English  Com- 
position. 

Strang's  Exercises  in  False  Syntax. 

Strang's  English  Composition. 

Slips  of  Pen  and  Tongue.  By  J.  H, 
Long,  LL.  D. 

Brief  History  of  England. 

Creighton's  Rome  Primer. 

Jeffers's  History  of  Canada  (Primer). 

Topical  History,  by  Hunter. 

White's  Practical  Problems  in  Arith- 
metic. 

Remember  it  costs  only  one  dollar  to  be- 
come a  life  member  of  the  Bureau. 

Address— TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  120 

Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  best    educational   journal    is 

THE  teacher's  best  FRIEND. 

Renew  your  subscription.  Subscribers  in 
arrears  are  respectfully  requested  to  remit 
the  amount  at  once. 

Notify  us  at  once  of  any  change  of  ad- 
dress, giving  the  old  address  as  well  as  the 
new. 

Accounts  will  be  rendered  from  time  to 
time,  and  prompt  payment  of  the  same  will 
be  expected.  Specimen  copies  sent  free 
from  this  office  to  any  address. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  exammation  papers  in  this 
Magazine;  in  many  cases  hints  and  solutions 
are  added.  We  hope  subscribers  and  others 
will  show  in  a  practical  way  their  apprecia- 


tion of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the 
editors  of  the  different  departments  of  The 
Monthly. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  friends  of  The 
Monthly  who  have,  from  many  different 
places,  sent  us  letters  of  approval  and  en- 
couragement, and  request  their  kind  assist- 
ance in  getting  new  subscribers  for  1890. 

The  Editor  will  always  be  glad  to  receive 
original  contributions,  especially  from  those 
engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching. 


Bound  copies  of  this  Magazine  in  cloth 
may  be  had  from  Williamson  &  Co.,  or 
from  James  Bain  Si  Son,  King  Street, 
Toronto,  for  $1.00  per  copy. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  GREEK. 


BY    THE    REV.    PROFESSOR    M'NAUGHTON. 


( Continued  from  March . 


BUT,  again,  I  admit  that  Greek  is 
no  use,  if  by  the  word  useful 
you  mean  what  has  money  value. 
The  knowledge  of  Greek  will  never 
make  you  rich.  It  is  not  a  bread 
and  butter  discipline.  It  is  not  re- 
quired even  for  any  single  learned 
profession,  A  man  may  be  an  ex- 
cellent lawyer,  doctor,  or  journalist 
without  it.  Nay,  even  a  poet.  Shake- 
speare knew  little  Latin  and  less 
Greek.  Clergymen  are  supposed  to 
require  it,  but  I  know  several  cele- 
brated pulpit  orators  who  have  man- 
aged to  make  a  very  little  serve  their 
turn.  What  is  more,  Greek  never 
was  a  useful  subject  in  the  sense  of 
being  of  direct  practical  utility,  never 
at  least  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Even  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
there  was  nothing  locked  up  in  it 
which  could  bring  in  money  to  the 
man  who  had  the  key.  The  scholars 
of  the  Middle  Ages  who  flung  them- 
selves upon  it  with  such  absorbing  pas- 
sion and  devoted  their  days  and  nights 
to  the  examination  of  its  smallest  ling- 
uistic details,  jealously  gathering  up 
the  minutest  fragments  of  its  wealth 
I 


lest  one  grain  of  the  gold  should  be 
lost,  these  men  were  not  prompted 
by  any  utilitarian  impulse,  but  only 
by  the  sacred  thirst  of  wisdom  which 
they  deemed  more  precious  than 
rubies.  And  what  was  the  result  ? 
This,  as  always,  that  wisdom  was  jus- 
tified of  her  children  in  the  results 
not  only  to  themselves  but  to  the 
whole  world.  They  were  vindicated 
not  only  by  their  own  inward  delight 
and  the  sweet  and  secret  favours  of 
the  Muses,  but  outwardly  and  mani- 
festly to  everyone  in  that  magnificent 
movement  of  the  human  spirit,  em- 
bodied before  all  eyes  in  countless 
forms  of  art,  literature,  theology,  pol- 
itics, enterprise,  which  began  with 
the  Renascence,  reached  the  masses 
in  the  Reformation,  was  partly  ex- 
pressed and  parjly  travestied  in  the 
French  Revolution,  and  has  come 
down  to  us  in  the  shape  of  religious, 
political  and  speculative  freedom. 
Why,  the  fact  that  we  are  here  to- 
night is  due  to  these  men's  devotion 
to  this  useless  study,  trebly  due  to  it. 
The  astronomical  speculations  of  the 
Greeks,  made  current  through  Europe 
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by  these  scholars,  suppUed  the  neces- 
sary basis  for  the  reasonings  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  America.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  race  are  preponderant  in 
America.  Why?  Because  the  re- 
ligious movement  begun  by  the  Re- 
formation— which  in  its  turn  owed  its 
origin  in  greai.  part  to  Luther's  study 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  in  the 
original  Greek — developed  in  Eng- 
land into  Puritanism,  and  the  Puri- 
tans were  compelled  to  sail  in  the 
Mayflower  and  seek  in  the  New 
World  that  freedom  of  worship  which 
waG  denied  them  in  the  Old.  And 
the  ships  by  which  we  or  our  fathers 
crossed  the  sea,  sailed  in  faith  of  the 
properties  of  the  ellipse  expounded 
by  an  old  Greek  mathematician  in- 
dispensable to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in 
his  great  discovery  of  the  law  of  uni- 
versal gravitation — that  law  which  is 
the  hinge  of  the  science  of  astronomy, 
and  of  the  art  of  navigation,  which 
chiefly  depends  upon  it. 

To  say  that  Greek  is  useless  in  this 
sense  is  nothing.  For  my  part  I 
glory  in  this  uselessness  of  it,  at  least 
in  the  present  modest  place  which  it 
occupies  in  this  college,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  as  a  protest  against 
that  Philistine  utilitarianism  which 
recognizes  nothing  as  valuable  but 
what  can  be  turned  to  the  immediate 
purposes  of  livelihood  and  creature 
comfort.  A  liveUhood  is  not  a  life. 
There  is  one  thing  of  value,  and  ulti- 
mately only  one  thing  :  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  and  heart.  "To 
ibe  always  hunting  after  the  useful," 
says  Aristotle,  "is  abhorrent  to  the 
ingenuous  and  magnanimous  spirit." 
And  again,  he  says,  more  solemnly  : 
"  Let  it  be  admitted  by  us  absolutely 
and  finally,  with  Heaven  for  our  wit- 
ness, that  he  who  is  happy  and  blessed 
is  so  through  none  of  the  goods  which 
are  external,  but  on  his  own  indi- 
vidual account,  and  by  virtue  of  his 
being  in  his  nature  of  a  certain 
quality."     And  a  greater  than  Aris- 


totle says :  "  What  shall  it  profit  a 
man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  inward  life."  The  prac- 
tical uselessness  of  Greek  has  proved 
itself  a  splendid  uselessness,  the  fer- 
tile source  of  far-reaching  practical 
consequences.  It  may  be  so  now, 
and  here  in  America.  It  has  been 
so  already.  Who  has  proved  himself 
the  most  stimulating  force  among 
American  thinkers?  Emerson,  with- 
out doubt.  There  is  scarcely  a  liter- 
ary man  or  a  clergyman  of  this  genera- 
tion in  the  States  untouched  by  his 
influence,  and  everybody  imbibes  the 
views  of  life  insinuated  in  novels  and 
sermons,  and  acts  upon  them  every 
day.  Now  the  father  of  Emerson  is 
Plato. 

The  fact  is  we  can't  get  away  from 
the  Greeks.  Follow  back  any  broad 
stream  of  human  achievement  to  its 
source  and  you  will  reach  Hellas. 
Sir  Henry  Maine  says,  that  "except 
the  blind  forces  of  nature,  nothing 
moves  in  the  world  which  is  not 
Greek  in  its  origin."  This  is  true,  if 
we  are  allowed  to  include  the  Bible, 
the  most  important  part  of  which  is 
written  in  Greek  ;  while  even  the  other 
half  is  probably  more  trustworthy  and 
nearer  the  origmal  in  the  Greek  trans- 
lation than  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  It  is 
a  fallacy  to  think  of  these  men  long 
since  dead  as  ancients.  Though 
dead  they  speak.  They  are  still  in 
the  van  of  time  beckoning  us  on. 
Once  pierce  below  the  surface  and 
accustom  yourself  to  some  differences 
in  the  mere  external  trappings  of  their 
life,  you  will  find  yourself  quite  at 
home  with  them.  We  cannot  get 
away  from  them.  We  are  continually 
being  referred  back  to  them.  If  we 
pick  up  a  volume  of  modern  poems, 
Tennyson,  say,  or  Browning,  it  may 
well  be  that  the  first  piece  that  meets 
our  eye  will  need  a  laborious  refer- 
ence to  the  classical  dictionary  if  we 
don't  know  Greek.     And  even  then 
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we  should  but  dimly  enter  into  the 
innermost  secret  of  the  verses.     For 
that   depends   on   many  minute  sug- 
gestions and  impalpable  reminiscen- 
ces which  give  the  glow  and  perfume, 
and  can  be  caught    by  the   initiated 
alone.     If  we  want  to  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  things  that  meet  us  every 
day — our    social    life,    our    political 
freedom,  our  history,  poetry  and  art 
— we  must  know  about  the   Greeks. 
And  we  shall  find  it  a  poor  make- 
shift to  do  so  through  the  medium  of 
translation   if  we   have  not,  to  begin 
with,  at  some   time  or  other  of  our 
lives,  been  brought  into  living  con- 
tact with  the   living  spirit  of  Hellas 
through  immediate  converse  in  their 
tongue  with  masters  who  gave  it  voice. 
They  come  first  in  almost  all  depart- 
ments of  secular  life.     Man  first  be- 
came  conscious   of    himself  on    the 
shores  of  the  Aegean.     There  first  he 
was  fully  aware — so  as  to  carry  out 
the  conviction  into  all  departments  of 
action — that  of  all  earthly  things  man 
alone  partakes  in  the  divine  nature, 
and  has  an  innate  right  to  be  free  and 
noble,  owning  no  absolute  lord   but 
reason  and    inward    light.     And    so, 
standing  upright  in   the   majesty  and 
strength  of   this   conviction,   he   first 
overthrew  his  domestic  tyrants.    Then 
the  force  within  him  waxed  so  mighty 
that  he  repelled  the  innumerable  hosts 
of   slaves   driven   on    by  the  lash  of 
Eastern  despots  who  came  to  enslave 
him.     It   was    this   consciousness  of 
the  dignity  of  man  as  man,  of  his  in- 
defeasible right  to   the  free  and  full 
development  of  all  the   higher  ener- 
gies of  his  nature  which  was  the  root 
of  the    entire   achievements    of    the 
Greeks.     "  What  a   piece  of  work  is 
man,  how  noble  in  reason,  how  infin 
ite   in   faculty,  in  form   and   moving 
how  express  and  admirable,  in  action 
how  like  an  angel,  in    apprehension 
how  like  a  god — the  beauty  of  the 
world,  the  paragon  of  animals."    This 
was  what  the  Greek  felt,  and  he  pro- 


ceeded with  marvellous    felicity  and 
many-sided  vigour  to  develop  in  his 
politics  and  art  and  social   life  this 
central  idea  which  formed  the  special 
revelation  committed  by  divine  elec- 
tion to  his  keeping,  that  he  might  give 
it  visible  shape  in  a  thousand  forms 
and  so  impart  it   to  the  world.     As- 
syrians   and    Egyptians    had    reared 
great    monuments,    had    learned    to 
carve  and  build  with  exquisite  techni- 
cal skill ;  but  their  art  was  vague  and 
vast,  petrified  by  the  feeling  of  indi- 
vidual insignificance   into   death-like 
stillness.       The    mighty   energies   of 
nature  in  those  great  plains  and  des- 
erts without  hills  with  their   limitless 
horizons  and  the  crushing  power  of  a 
despot  who   was   a   god,    benumbed 
them  and  weighed  them  down.     They 
never  awakened  to  the  greatness  of 
the  individual  soul.     But  the  Greek, 
living  in  mountain  glens,  bright  and 
breezy,  and  on  the   bays  of  a  kindly 
sea,  while  he  borrowed  from  them  his 
skill  in  handiwork,  used  it  to  fashion 
human  forms  of  breathing  grace  and 
animated  majesty,  and  did  not  shrink 
from  worshipping  these  as  the  fittest 
emblems  and  images  of  the  Divine. 
Thus  by  making  his  gods  in  the  image 
of  man   he  showed  at  least  that  he 
knew  that  man  had  been  made  in  the 
image  of  God.     So,  too,  in   politics, 
the  Greeks  felt  that  it  was  intolerable 
that  the  mass  of  men  should  live  as 
the  abject   thralls  of  one ;    they  in- 
sisted   on    equal     laws,    responsible ' 
magistrates  who   were    the    servants, 
not   the   masters,  of  the  people,  free- 
dom of  speech,  open  courts,  decision 
of  all  questions  by  the  voice  of  the 
civic  majority,  the  good  of  the  whole 
body,  not  the  hypertrophy  of  any  part. 
In  social  life  too,  in  Athens,  at  least, 
the  largest  scope   was  permitted    to 
individual    taste    and    even    caprice. 
The  very  slaves    there    went    about, 
says  Plato,  with  a  jaunty  air,  as  men 
and  brothers.     The  very  dogs  would 
take  the  wall  of  you  as  you  walked 
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down  the  street,  and  would  look  in- 
dignantly astonished  if  you  shoved 
them  aside.  A  man  might  indulge, 
his  personal  eccentricities  there  as 
Pericles  boasts  in  his  speech  in 
Thucydides  without  any  fear  of  those 
black  looks  and  shrugs  of  the  shoul- 
ders which  elsewhere  are  plentifully 
bestowed  on  dissentients  from  the 
reigning  mode  of  thought  and  action. 
With  ordinary  prudence  a  man  might 
even  be  heterodox  in  religion  without 
serious  consequences.  In  such  a 
society  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
conversation  flourished  probably  to 
an  extent  never  before  or  since  real- 
ized anywhere;  so  also  did  philoso- 
phy and  speculation,  both  from  the 
positive  impulse  given  by  the  keen 
interest  in  man  as  an  object  of  intel- 
lectual observation  and  analysis,  and 
from  the  comparative  absence  of  re- 
pressive influences,  theological  and 
social.  A  people  so  cultivated  by 
free  intercourse  and  talk  on  equal 
terms,  by  public  assemblies,  where 
both  sides  of  the  question  were  dis- 
cussed by  the  sect  orators  (not  merely 
one  side,  as  in  the  case  of  our  politi- 
cal newspapers),  by  acting  as  jury- 
men, by  daily  view  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful works  which  had  been  wrought 
by  human  hands,  formed  a  unique 
audience  for  all  varieties  ot  literature, 
especially  for  the  noble  dramas  which 
were  annually  produced  before  the 
whole  city  assembled  in  solemn  festi- 
val. How  significant  a  fact  is  this, 
that  the  preachers  of  Greece  were 
^schylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides  ! 
Their  dramas  were  their  only  sermons. 
Thus  we  see  that  in  almost  every  de- 
partment of  secular  affairs  the  Greeks 
were  first.  They  were  the  inventors 
one  may  say,  of  conversation,  rational 
amusement,  politics,  of  almost  every 
single  form  of  literature.  In  science 
they  did  much  and  paved  the  way  for 
more.  They  first  manifested  the 
scientific  spirit,  the  impulse  after  sys- 
tem,  the   desire  for   unification,   the 


careful  observation  of  facts,  and  the 
confident  belief  that  the  intelligent 
observation  of  the  present  will  form  a 
basis  for  the  prediction  of  future  phe- 
nomena. In  philosophy  they  raised 
almost  every  question,  and  even 
answered  some.  The  dialogues  of 
Plato  are  still  text-books  in  our  col- 
leges, and  Aristotle  is  still  our  master 
in  logic  and  in  ethics.  They  sup- 
plied the  language  of  the  Bible  and 
the  terms  of  theological  speculation. 
Our  very  religion,  so  far  as  it  is  human, 
though  Jewish  in  matter  is  Greek  in 
form.  This  is  especially  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  Hellas — that  her  tongue 
was  chosen  to  be  the  medium  through 
which  the  gospel  of  peace  and  light 
has  reached  the  West.  Enough  has 
been  said,  I  think,  to  show  that  if  you 
wish  to  trace  our  modern  civilization 
to  its  source,  you  must  go  back  to 
Greece.  This  is  especially  true  of  art 
and  literature  : 

From  Helicon's  harmonious  springs, 
These   thousand    rills    their   mazy   progress 
take. 

And  in  these  things,  to  which  how 
much  of  the  charm  of  life  is  due,  they 
were  not  only  the  first,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  best.  Dignity,  simplicity, 
harmony  and  clearness  are  remarkably 
constant  qualities  in  all  their  litera- 
ture which  has  come  down  to  us. 
Doubtless  the  centuries  and  the 
Turks  who  fired  the  library  at  Alex- 
andria have  been  kind  to  us  in  elim- 
inating many  cart  loads  of  rubbish  ; 
but  what  remains  is  all  gold.  The 
writers,  we  know,  somehow  hit  the 
mark,  neither  falling  short  nor  over- 
shooting the  due  measure.  They  have 
the  right  style  for  the  subject  in  hand. 
Their  prose  is  flexible,  rhythmical, 
varied,  sometimes  sublime,  sometimes 
gracefully  familiar,  but  always  digni- 
fied and  always  prose.  Their  poetry 
is  always  poetry,  however  simple  and 
lightly  adorned.  The  flight  may  be 
so  noiseless  and  steady,  in  such  mod- 
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erate  attitudes,  that  you  are  tempted 
to  think  you  are  scarcely  above  the 
ground ;  but  look  and  you  will  see 
that  all  around  you  is  air  and  the 
larks  are  singing.  It  is  the  flight  of 
poetry,  and  not  the  pedestrian  march 
of  prose.  Then  they  draw  the  line 
with  no  less  exquisite  accuracy  be- 
tween the  various  styles  in  different 
modes  of  prose  and  poetry.  How 
different  Thucydides  is  from  Plato, 
and  Demosthenes  from  both !  In 
their  epic,  lyric,  dramatic  and  elegiac 
poetry  the  various  forms  are  respect- 
ively seen  to  fit  the  varieties  in  the 
subject  matter  with  the  nicest  appro- 
priateness, like  a  glove,  as  we  say ; 
and  remember  that  these  forms  did 
not  exist  until  they  created  them,  im- 
pelled to  do  so  by  their  fine  percep- 
tions of  the  artistic  exigencies  of  each 
case.  Now  just  here,  we  barbarians 
have  great  need  to  learn  from  the 
Greeks.  Probably  we  shall  always 
have  to  go  back  to  them  to  learn 
their  secret  of  artistic  self-repression, 
the  power  to  withhold  and  sow  with 
the  hand  rather  than  with  the  sack. 
Our  prose  is  often  poetry ;  still  more 
frequently  our  poetry  is  prose.  If  a 
fine  thing  occurs  to  us  we  say  it, 
whether  it  be  timely  or  not.  If  a 
humorous  fancy  or  play  on  words 
flits  across  the  field  of  vision,  it  is 
bagged  and  set  down  with  little  care 
as  to  its  suitableness  in  the  place. 
Many  of  our  dramas  are  monologues 
and  we  have  a  recognized  species  of 
composition  known  as  the  dramatic 
lyric.  We  cry  at  tragedies  which 
would  have  made  an  Athenian  laugh; 
we  smile  at  comedies  which  would 
have  made  him  weep  bitterly.  We 
will  not  submit  to  the  bonds  of  any 
single  poem  for  any  length  of  time ; 
and,  as  to  unity  of  effect,  we  never 
scruple  to  overload  with  ornament  the 
part,  though  the  result  be  utterly  to 
mar  the  proportions  of  the  whole. 
Just  as  we  make  our  young  artists 
draw  the  ancient  statues,  so  I  think  it 


would  be  well  if  it  were  a  recognized 
part  of  the  training  of  our  young 
literary  men  to  translate  the  ancient 
models  of  literature  into  their  equiva- 
lent forms. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  what  I 
wish  to  say  to  you  about  the  origin- 
ality and  pre-eminence  of  the  Greeks, 
more  fittingly  or  more  nobly  than  in 
these  eloquent  words  of  John  Add- 
ington  Symonds,  the  historian  of  the 
Renascence,  and  one  of  the  subtlest 
and  most  eloquent  of  living  critics  : 
"  In  all  that  concerns  the  activity  ot 
the  intellect,"  he  says,  "all  civilized 
nations  are  colonies  of  Hellas.  Tiie 
flame  that  burns  within  our  Prytaneia 
was  first  kindled  on  Athene's  hearth 
in  Attica,  and  should  it  burn  dim  or 
be  extinguished,  we  must  needs  travel 
back  to  the  sacred  hearth  of  the  virgin 
goddess  for  fresh  fire.  This  we  are 
continually  doing.  It  is  this  which 
has  made  Greek  so  indispensable  in 
modern  education," 

In  a  word,  the  thoughts  of  Greece 
are  so  wrought  into  the  texture  of  our 
language  that  we  shall  miss  much  of 
what  is  finest  in  our  own  poets  if  we 
do  not  know  Greece.  And  even  if 
without  such  knowledge  we  could  get 
all  that  is  our  own — much  of  which 
would,  after  all,  still  come  from  them 
— how  great  a  blank  it  would  be  to 
miss  all  the  wealth  of  impulse,  the 
enlargement  of  view,  the  elevation  of 
ideal  which  for  no  inordinate  trouble 
in  the  early  years  of  our  life,  when  we 
must  be  engaged  somehow,  are  at- 
tainable to  us  from  this  source  !  The 
poet  Keats,  in  describing  the  feelings 
with  which  he  was  affected  by  contact 
with  the  Greek  spirit  through  the 
somewhat  dense  medium  of  Chap- 
man's translation  of  Homer,  has  des- 
cribed for  us  the  almost  awe-struck 
and  reverential  sense  of  height  and 
range  which  come  to  a  man  when 
first  the  full  glory  and  significance  of 
the  literature  of  Hellas  dawn  upon 
his  mind  : 
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Much  have  I  travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold 
And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen; 
Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 
That  deep-browed  Homer  ruled  as  his  de- 
mesne ; 
Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 


Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and 

bold: 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken  ; 
Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific  and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise, 
Silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 


TWO   FALLACIES. 


BY    A.    H.    MORRISON,    BRANTFORD    COLLEGIATE    INSTITUTE. 


I  have  heard  it  emphatically  asserted 
that   analysis    is,    practically,    of 
little  use  in  the  teaching  of  English, 
unless,  indeed,  the  classes  instructed 
be  well  advanced  and  the  method  be 
sparingly  used.     Still  more  emphati- 
cally have  I  heard  it  asserted,  that  to 
endeavour  to  teach  a  right  by  present- 
ing a  wrong  is  not  only  of  little  use, 
but    absurd,   nay   mischievous  in  its 
ultimate   tendencies.     Let   me   com- 
mence my  remarks    upon   the   fore- 
going assertions  by  boldly  stating  my 
opinion,  that  they  are  both  fallacies ; 
and  in  their  ultimate  tendencies  ab- 
surd   and    mischievous ;    absurd,   be- 
cause   unfounded  upon   any  logical, 
that   is   rational,  basis ;   mischievous, 
because,  if  it  be  a  crime   to  murder 
the  Queen's  English,  to  sow  broad- 
cast over  the  fields  of  education  such 
pernicious  seedlings  of  a  warped  pre- 
judice is  "worse  than  a  crime,  it  is  a 
blunder ;  "    for    there   are   doubtless 
some   followers  of  fashion   who   will 
accept  the  dictum  and  endeavour  in 
their  turn  to  perpetuate  the  error. 

Let  us  examine  the  facts  of  the 
case  fairly,  in  that  independent  and 
impartial  spirit  of  inquiry  which 
ignores  fashion,  and  needs  no  light 
but  the  ray  of  common  sense  to  lead 
to  the  inevitable  result,  the  justifica- 
tion of  both  methods  accused. 

I  am  only  too  painfully  aware  that 
there  are  yet  some  teachers,  and 
advocates  of  teaching,  who  pin  their 
faith  to  a  text,  and  whose  thirty-nine 


articles  of  grammatical  faith  are  found 
between  the  covers  of  their  Lindley 
Murray  or  their  Mason,  etc.,  etc.,  as 
the  case  may  be.  I  am  also  aware 
that  the  number  of  young  teachers, 
especially  in  public  schools,  who  man- 
fully discard  the  thirty-nine  articles  to 
form  a  code  of  faith  of  their  own  on 
the  basis  of  critical  research  and  com- 
mon sense  is  few.  Such  a  proceeding 
would  demand  some  little  effort  of 
originality,  and  to  be  original  in  so 
very  unromantic  a  department  of 
literature  as  the  cut  and  dried  rules 
which  govern  the  usage  of  one's 
mother  tongue  would  necessitate 
effort  and  reform — two  terms  we  hear 
a  great  deal  about,  but,  to  judge  from 
results,  mere  dead  words  that  have 
long  relegated  their  souls  to  another 
sphere  —  effort  to  renounce  an  ac- 
quired hobby  of  thought  or  practice, 
which  constitutes  a  fashion ;  reform, 
to  re-adjust  effete  conditions,  and  to 
bring  them  into  harmony  with  a 
changed  environment. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say,  that,  they 
who  pin  their  faith  to  a  grammar  will 
never  become  teachers  of  English, 
nay,  will  never  become  thorough 
students  of  the  language?  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  a  grammar  is 
the  last  book  that  should  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  average  junior  pupil, 
and  only  after  he  has  acquired  some 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  in 
question.  Theory,  in  short,  should 
follow  practice,  not  precede  it.     To 
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teach  grammatical  rule  by  aid  of  the 
memory  alone  is  the  hardest  work, 
and  the  results  are  always  disappoint- 
ing. To  teach  the  parts  of  speech  by 
isolated  and  arbitrary  illustrations  is 
more  than  hard  work — it  is  useless 
into  the  bargain.  It  is  endeavour- 
ing to  reduce  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow  to  a  monochrome,  to  com- 
pel a  chameleon  to  assume  but 
a  single  hue,  both  impossibilities. 
"  A  noun  is  the  name  of  anything  , 
that  exists,  or  of  which  we  have  any 
notion  ;  as,  animal,  man,  tree,^'  says 
Lindley  Murray,  and  the  young  and 
unpractised  teacher,  not  seeing  far 
enough,  or  rather  not  reasoning  deep-  \ 
ly  enough,  proceeds  to  string  a  num- 
ber of  verbal  beads  upon  the  thread 
of  illustration:  "What  is  iron?'' 
'•A  noun."  "What  is  man?"  "A 
noun."  "What  is  to  run?"  "A 
verb."  Of  course  the  definition  of 
the  verb  has  been  taught  after  the 
fashion  of  the  noun.  "  And  what  is 
but  ?  "  "  A  conjunction.  "  Whaf 
could  be  a  more  misleading  or  pro- 
miscuous method  of  instruction  ? 
What  could  be  more  rigidly  inaccur- 
ate, or  more  solemnly  absurd  ? 

In  order  to  puzzle  a  class  most 
eflfectually,  that  is  a  class  which  has 
been  instructed  on  lines  like  the  pre- 
ceding— I  have  tried  the  experiment 
more  than  once — let  the  curious  in 
such  matters  proceed  somewhat  as 
follows  : 

Write  down  on  a  blackboard  a 
few  isolated  words  ;  "  man,"  "  in," 
"straw,"  and  commence  questioning 
after  the  approved  fashion.  "What 
part  of  speech  is  '  man '  ?"  "  Noun," 
"  What  is  '  in  '  ?  "  "  Preposition.  " 
Here  some  incautious  wight  may 
probably  sing  out  in  stentorian  tones, 
half  a  bar  ahead  of  his  fellow  chanters, 
"conjunction."  This  causes  a  slight 
sensation  and  a  titter  ;  after  the 
excitement  subsides  and  the  rash  one 
has  been  overwhelmed  "with  hideous 
ruin  and" — confusion,  the  questioning 


continues.       "  What     is     '  straw  '  ?  " 
"  Noun." 

The  questioner  proceeds  to  write 
the  following  : 

The    seamen   who    man    the    boat 
sometimes  wear  stra7ij  hats. 

John,   you    have  ///   repeated   five 
times  in  two  lines. 

He  then  proposes  the  words  in 
italics  for  the  consideration  of  the 
examined.  The  result  may  be  im- 
agined. The  effect  is  somewhat  like 
that  produced  by  a  full  discussion  of 
the  old  adjective  question.  "Johnny, 
what  is  an  adjective?"  Pat  comes 
the  answer,  "  adjective  is  a  word  that 
qualifies  a  noun."  "  I  see."  Exam- 
iner takes  a  white  crayon  and  writes 
the  word  ink  on  the  board.  "  Now, 
Johnny,  what  part  of  speech  is  the 
word  ink  ?  "  "  Noun, "  pipes  the 
unarticled,  articles  are  of  no  value  to 
pupils  of  this  stamp.  "Now,  Johnny, 
notice  what  I  am  about  to  write 
before  this  word  "ink."  Examiner 
writes  the  word  black.  "  What  have 
I  written  ?  "  "  Black."  "  What  part 
of  speech  is  the  word  'black'?" 
"  Adjective."  "  Why  an  adjective  ?  " 
"Qualifies  a  noun."  "I  see,  what 
does  '  qualify '  mean  ?  "  "  Shows  the 
quality  of."  "  What  sort  of  a  noun, 
then,  is  this  that  I  have  written?" 
"  Black."  But,  Johnny,  I  have  writ- 
ten the  noun  'ink'  with  white  chalk, 
what  is  the  actual  colour  of  tha: 
word  or  noun?"  "White."  "Then, 
Johnny,  according  to  your  own  show- 
ing, this  noun  '  ink '  is  black  and 
white."     Tableau  I 

I  ask,  in  all  sincerity,  is  this  the 
rational  or  the  irrational  method  of 
teaching  language,  to  endeavour  to 
deal  with  the  most  flexible  vehicle  of 
thought  the  ingenuity  and  genius  of 
man  has  ever  constructed  by  an 
initial  code  of  rigid  and  absolute  rules, 
whose  absurdity  is  equalled  only  by 
their  falsity?  The  glorious  heritage 
of  English  is  its  many  voicedness, 
;  its  mutability,  its  wondrous  flexibility 
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and  adaptability.  It  is  the  iris  of 
speech,  spanning  the  modern  centu- 
ries ;  to  dim  its  colours  is  to  paint  a 
rainbow  as  a  monochrome,  to  tie  it  to 
inflexible  rules  is,  to  borrow  a  figure 
from  Earle,  to  bind  the  rainbow  to  a 
tree. 

To  teach  English  from  a  grammar 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  pupil's  life  is 
cruel,  it  is  unfair.  Grammar  must 
come,  as  will  come  inevitably  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  toiler's  day 
when  the  shoulders  are  strong  enough 
for  the  burden;  but  to  confine  even 
the  advanced  to  the  enumeration 
and  definition  of  verbal  pigments 
when  the  glorious  universe  of  speech 
is  waiting  for  the  word-painter  is  a 
sin  against  nature  and  an  offence 
against  intelligence.  All  our  fair 
world  of  letters,  its  magnificent  prose, 
its  incomparable  poesy  is,  for  the 
very  young  at  least,  to  be  wrapt  in 
the  dark  night  of  grammatical  dogma 
and  inflexible  habit,  and  where  is  the 
teacher — though  we  are  grinding  out 
teachers  by  thousands — who  is  either 
able  or  willing  to  rend  asunder  the 
brooding  mists  of  a  dull  and  enervat- 
ing custom  by  the  lightning  flash  of 
originality  or  the  more  subdued  but 
equally  effective  sunlight  of  common 
sense  ?  To  teach  English  by  placing 
before  the  student  a  masterpiece  of 
English  and  inviting  him  to  dissect 
it,  as  the  entomologist,  the  butterfly, 
or  the  botanist,  the  plant;  to  readjust 
it,  examine  it  sententially,  verbally 
and  figuratively,  construction  and 
thought,  beauty  and  logic,  this  exer- 
cise has  been  dubbed  unserviceable, 
one  that  should  be  sparingly  used  ! 

How  does  the  artist  proceed  to 
paint?  Does  he  need  to  know  the 
definitions  of  his  pigments,  so  long  as 
he  can  distinguish  one  from  the  other? 
He  need  not  know  that  a  brush  is  a 
brush,  so  long  as  he  can  handle  one. 
He  is  to  paint  a  strip  of  sky,  of  living 
welkins,  suffused  with  the  dawn-rose, 
or   bright   with    noontide    glory,    or 


spectral  in  the  gloaming.  Does  he 
hide  himself  in  a  chamber  and  pose 
over  a  book  of  rules  and  definitions 
to  effect  his  purpose,  or  does  he  go 
out  under  the  open  heaven  and  bring 
down  from  that  far  height  his  patch 
of  cloud,  rose  or  glory  or  gray,  and 
transfer  it,  imperishable,  to  his  canvas, 
fixing  there  forever  a  mood  of  nature, 
which  can  actuate,  once  only,  her  fair 
being,  never  to  return?  And  this 
reproduction  and  conservation  be- 
comes "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy 
forever,"  for  students  to  study  and 
friends  to  laud. 

So  with  the  word-painter.  What 
is  a  pure  or  grand  or  subtle  thought 
but  a  patch  of  heaven,  flushed  with 
the  dawn  of  young  genius,  or  golden 
with  the  maturer  glory  of  manhood's 
ripened  intellect,  or,  perchance,  sad 
with  the  twilight  mystery  of  some 
lonely  and  pathetically  retrospective 
hour?  It  is  snatched  from  the  wel- 
kin, God-given,  and  in  magic  symbols 
is  inscribed  upon  the  undying  page — 
and  this  reproduction  and  conserva- 
tion becomes  "  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
a  joy  for  ever,"  for  students  to  study 
and  admirers  to  laud.  Now  it  may 
be  safely  said,  I  think,  that  what 
tends  to  the  fuller  appreciation  of 
either  work,  the  patch  of  cloudscape 
or  the  patch  of  wordscape,  is  the 
analysis  and  criticism  that  must 
surely  follow  its  accomplishment ; 
criticism,  by  which  the  beauties  will 
not  suffer,  but  the  errors  alone  be 
rendered  plain,  so  serving  a  useful 
purpose,  the  direction  and  strengthen- 
ing of  future  effort.  If  the  work  be 
perfect  of  its  kind,  it  remains  the 
pride  of  the  artist  and  a  perpetual 
pleasure  to  the  world. 

To  teach  English  by  analysis  and 
other  critically  practical  means  is  to 
teach  the  living,  active,  sentient,  ro- 
bust language.  To  teach  English 
by  rule  and  definition  and  lexicon 
alone  is  to  exhume  a  corpse,  and  so 
perpetuate  a  dead,  effete,  soulless  and 
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weak  verbiage.  For  with  true  analy- 
sis goes  much  more  :  First,  its  anti- 
tliesis,  sentential  synthesis  ;  it  not 
only  dissolves,  it  resolves.  Second, 
vocabulary ;  the  pearls  which  to- 
gether form  the  diadem  are  separately 
considered;  the  jewels  of  the  coronet, 
flashing  under  the  light  of  wit,  1am- 
bently  playing  under  the  serener  ray 
of  humour,  changeful  as  the  opal, 
now  dazzling  in  their  audacious  bril- 
liancy, now  voluptuously  languid  in 
drowsy-syllabled,  onomatopoetic  half- 
light,  or  altogether  dim  and  clouded 
— but  still  beautiful  and  still  the  pearl 
— in  the  shadow  of  melancholy  and 
retrospection.  Third,  the  thoughts 
enshrined  in  the  sentences  must  be 
analyzed  ;  thoughts  illumining  the 
common  place  of  the  mere  sentential 
structure,  as  the  stained  light  from 
the  cathedral  window,  the  cold  gray 
stones  beneath.  Fourth,  the  structure 
itself  will  naturally  come  in  for  a 
share  of  consideration  :  stately  in  its 
rhythmic  march,  lively  in  its  tripping 
measures,  sorrowful  in  its  subdued 
cadences,  but  musical  through  all, 
and  through  all  beautiful  and  many- 
tongued,  beating  upon  barren  rocks 
by  surfsurrounded  reefs,  thundering 
under  templed  arches,  fleeting  through 
the  soft  fields  of  Arcady,  lisping  low 
in  lover's  accents,  cheering  men  to 
the  "  imminent,  deadly  breach,''  heal- 
ing heart  wounds  with  wonderful 
chords  of  compassion  and  sympathy, 
and  attuning  men's  souls  for  heaven 
as  it  will  surely  enlighten  and  exalt 
men's  intellect  for  earth.  All  this  and 
more  is  the  birthright  of  analysis  and 
its  system,  the  birthright,  however,  not 
to  be  obtained  for  a  mess  of  pottage 
from  a  fainting  heart,  but  by  the 
Divine  right  of  labour,  guided  by 
reason  and  animated  by  love. 

With  regard  to  the  second  state- 
ment, that  to  teach  a  right  by  present- 
ing a  wrong  is  absurd  and  mischievous, 
would  a  draughtsman,  I  ask,  be 
deemed  incompetent  and  his  method 


absurd,  if,  in  teaching  the  use  of  a 
straight  line  he  contrasted  it  with  one 
not  straight,  that  is  curved  or  crooked, 
or  in  order  to  warn  his  pupils  against 
an  incorrect  habit,  illustrated  practi- 
cally the  evils  of  using  crooked  lines 
for  straight  ones  by  substituting  the 
former  for  the  latter  in  a  drawing  or 
plan  ? 

To  show  him  not  to  do  a  thing  is 
sometimes  a  very  good  means  of 
ensuring  a  right  method ;  to  present 
a  defect,  a  very  sure  way  of  ascertain- 
ing its  mode  of  treatment.  Certainly 
if  the  signs  of  the  disease  are  not 
apparent,  no  remedy  can  be  suggested. 
A  lecturer  in  a  medical  college  wishes 
to  impart  to  a  class  some  knowledge 
of  the  physiological  effects  of  a  cer- 
tain disease  on  a  certain  organ,  say 
the  lung.  Does  the  lecturer  present 
a  healthy  organ  or  a  diseased  one  to 
the  students  for  inspection  ?  To  what 
would  the  diagnosis  of  the  healthy 
organ  lead?  A  mere  negative  result. 
The  close  inspection  —  and  again 
analytical — of  the  affected  organ,  and 
the  contrast  perhaps  with  a  sound  one, 
could  alone  give  positive  proof  of 
symptoms,  and  suggest  methods  of 
treatment. 

The  statement  has  been  advanced 
by  some  sophist  that  a  child,  seeing  a 
wrong  construction,  will  naturally  fall 
into  the  error  of  the  construction  and 
repeat  it  himself,  involuntarily,  it  is 
presumed.  Is  this  in  very  deed  true? 
Because  a  pupil  is  presented  with  a 
wrong  and  is  told  to  avoid  it,  as  he 
values  his  reputation  as  a  scholar,  he 
is,  forsooth,  to  acquire  the  bad  habit 
and  perpetuate  it !  As  well  say,  that 
an  engineer,  who  has  taken  to  pieces 
a  defective  engine,  cannot  for  the 
future  construct  one  upon  any  other 
lines  than  the  one  dissected  ;  that  the 
artist  habituated  to  curved  lines  or 
thunder  storms,  cannot  draw  a  straight 
line  or  paint  a  sunrise ;  and  that  be- 
cause a  certain  man  with  whom  I  am 
familiar,  chooses  to  talk  through  his 
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nose — as  it  is  raistermed — I  am  to 
catch  the  infection,  and  upon  my 
return  to  a  non-nasal  comm.unity, 
delight  my  sensitive  sisters  and  my 
cousins  and  my  aunts  with  a  pro- 
longed solo  upon  the  euphonic  instru- 
ment just  named.  I  suppose  because 
another  original  chooses  to  pronounce 
the  word  efigine,  enj'me,  and  another 
calfn  as  kam,  I,  too,  am  to  become  to 
the  manner  accustomed,  and,  forget- 
ting the  national  and  natural  instinct, 
attach  myself  to  a  spurious  and  in- 
elegant habit.  I  deem  that  a  very 
good  way  of  teaching  a  right  is  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  its  converse. 
A  splendid  preventative  of  drunken- 
ness to  many  as  yet  untainted  by  that 
loathsome  disease  would  be  to  exhibit 
a  drunken  ruffian  belabouring  his 
wife  or  turning  his  children  out  of 
doors,  or  staggering,  red-eyed  and 
maudlin,  a  piteous  spectacle  from  a 
whiskey  den.  A  person  who  perpe- 
trates a  wrong  after  he  has  been 
introduced  to  one,  and  recommended 
to  avoid  it,  is  either  very  obstinately 
self-opinionated  or  a  fool. 

For  illustrating  a  wrong  habit  of 
speech,  False  Syntax,  so  called,  is 
invaluable,  and  for  other  reasons  than 
mere  correction  of  grammar  or  con- 
cord. It  strengthens  the  reasoning 
and  critical  faculties. 

Thou  great  first  cause !  least  understood, 
Who  all  my  sense  confined  ! 

Present  this  specious  but  incorrect 
distich  to  a  class,  and  it  may  require 
some  thought  and  grammatical  acu- 
men before  the  error  is  discovered  by 
junior  pupils.  Many  will  fail  to  dis- 
cover it  at  all.  They  will  fail  to 
remember  that  "who,"  the  subject  of 
"confined,"  is  in  the  second  person, 
to  agree  with  its  antecedent  "  thou," 


and  that  consequently  its  verb,  "  con- 
fined," should  be  in  the  second  per- 
son, •'  confinedst."  This  is  more 
than  an  example  in  False  Syntax,  it 
is  an  exercise  in  sound  logic. 

"Carrots  are  said  to  be  unhealthy." 
Diction  such  as  this  may  be  heard 
daily,  and,  caught  by  the  illiterate,  is 
of  course  perpetuated.  What  is  a 
remedy  for  the  evil?  To  warn  pupils 
in  school-rooms  that  such  an  evil 
exists,  to  tell  them  why  it  is  an  evil, 
and  to  suggest  or  get  them  to  suggest 
the  appropriate  word  "wholesome," 
and  finally  to  illustrate  the  difference 
between  the  application  of  the  two 
words  by  appropriate  examples. 

Of  course  analysis  and  False  Syn 
tax  are  only  two  means  to  an  end, 
the  acquisition  of  a  correct  habit  of 
speech.  But  they  are  powerful  means 
and  they  deal  with  fact,  not  with  mere 
theories  of  book-men  or  eccentricities 
of  hobbyists.  Because  some  wise- 
acre has  said,  that  a  conjunction  does 
not  connect  words  but  sentences,  the 
slave  to  dogmatical  rule  is  to  receive 
the  dictum  unquestioningly,  and  reli- 
giously teach  his  class,  that,  because, 
in  such  a  construction  as  :  John  and 
Tom  went  to  town,  the  conjunction 
"  and  "  really  joins  the  sentences, 
John  went  to  town,  and  Tom  went  to 
town ;  therefore,  in  the  sentence : 
two  and  two  is  (or  are)  four,  the 
natural  expansion,  following  prece- 
dent, must  be  :  two  are  four  and  two 
are  four,  ergo,  two  and  two  are  eight, 
a  mathematical  conclusion  that  might 
at  least  give  some  of  our  professors 
cause  to  consider,  and  would  go  far 
to  prove  the  reasonableness  of  the 
statement,  that  black  is  white,  and 
white  is  no  colour  at  all,  a  chromatic 
locum  tenens  of  the  footless  stocking 
without  any  leg. 
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GEORGE  ELIOT  tells  us  in  "  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss"  that  Tom 
TuUiver's  brain,  being  peculiarly  im- 
pervious to  etymology  and  mathemat- 
ical demonstrations,  his  tutor,  Mr. 
Stelling,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  peculiarly  in  need  of  being 
ploughed  and  harrowed  by  these  pa- 
tent implements.  "  It  was  his  favour- 
ite metaphor,"  she  says,  "that  the 
classics  and  geometry  constituted  that 
culture  of  the  mind  which  prepared  it 
for  the  reception  of  any  subsequent 
crop.  I  say  nothing, "  she  con- 
tinues, "against  Mr.  Stelling's  theory; 
if  we  are  to  have  one  regimen  for  all 
minds,  his  seems  as  good  to  me  as 
any  other.  I  only  know  it  turned 
out  uncomfortably  for  Tom  TuUiver, 
as  if  he  had  been  plied  with  cheese 
in  order  to  remedy  a  gastric  weakness 
which  prevented  him  from  digesting 
it.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  different 
result  one  gets  by  changing  the  meta- 
phor. Once  call  the  brain  an  intel- 
lectual stomach,  and  one's  ingenious 
conception  of  the  classics  and  geo- 
metry as  ploughs  and  harrows  seems 
to  settle  nothing.  But  then  it  is  open 
to  some  one  else  to  follow  great 
authorities,  and  call  the  mind  a  sheet 
of  white  paper  or  a  mirror,  in  which 
case  one's  knowledge  of  the  digestive 
process  becomes  irrelevant.  It  was 
doubtless  an  ingenious  idea  to  call 
the  camel  the  ship  of  the  desert,  but 
it  would  hardly  lead  one  far  in  train- 
ing that  useful  beast.  O  Aristotle ! 
if  you  had  the  advantage  of  being 
'  the  freshest  modern  '  instead  of  the 
greatest  ancient,  would  you  not  have 
mingled  your  praise  of  metaphorical 
speech,  as  a  sign  of  high  intelligence, 
with  a  lamentation   that  intelligence 
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so  rarely  shows  itself  in  speech  with- 
out metaphor — that  we  can  so  seldom 
declare  what  a  thing  is,  except  by 
saying  it  is  something  else?" 

To  this  question  I  would  venture 
to  reply  that  Aristotle  was  much  too 
sensible  a  man  to  lament  the  inevit- 
able. As  we  do  not  know  what  mind 
is  in  itself,  we  cannot  define  it  in 
terms  of  mind,  nor  can  we  describe 
its  processes,  or  any  changes  wrought 
in  it,  except  in  terms  drawn  from  the 
material  world.  In  other  words,  we 
are  compelled  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  to  use  language  more  or  less 
metaphorical.  Nor  is  this  necessity 
so  deplorable  as  George  Eliot  seemed 
to  think.  A  metaphor  may  not  enable 
us  to  state  the  whole  of  the  truth,  but 
it  may  bring  home  to  our  minds  in  a 
very  forcible  way  some  important 
aspect  of  the  truth.  To  take  her  own 
case,  the  designation  of  the  camel  as 
the  ship  of  the  desert,  though  it  may 
not  throw  much  light  on  the  training 
of  the  camel,  vividly  sets  before  us 
the  unique  services  which  the  camel 
renders  to  mankind.  We  may  even 
reason  from  analogies  provided  we 
restrict  our  inferences  to  real  points 
of  agreement. 

I  have  been  led  into  my  introduc- 
tory quotation,  and  the  remarks  based 
upon  it,  by  reflecting  on  the  wide 
variety  of  educational  metaphors,  the 
arguments  valid  and  invalid  which 
are  often  based  upon  them,  and  the 
curious  reflex  influence  they  have  had 
on  educational  practice. 

The  whole  vocabulary  of  education 
is  made  up  of  metaphors,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  education  has 
mainly  to  do  with  mind,  and  mind, 
as  we  have  seen,  can  be  spoken  of  in 
no  other  way.  Some  of  these  meta- 
phors are  so  faded  that  we  often  over- 
look their  original  significance.  To 
teac/i  meant,  primarily,  to  point  out ; 
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to  learn,  to  find  out;  to  educate,  to 
draw  out ;  to  instruct,  to  build  into ; 
to  attend,  to  stretch  to ;  and  so  forth. 
Many  educational  metaphors  still  re- 
tain their  rhetorical  character,  and 
the  number  is  ever  growing.  There 
is  scarcely  a  department  of  nature, 
an  art,  craft,  manufacture,  mode  of 
life,  or  amusement  that  has  not  con- 
tributed to  the  teacher's  vocabulary, 
and  each  metaphor,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, carries  with  it  a  cluster,  more 
or  less  large,  of  correlative  metaphors. 

Thus  the  mind  is  a  garden  to  be 
weeded,  sown,  and  blanted;  a  tree  to 
be  trained,  pruned,  and  rendered  fruit- 
ful ;  a  house  to  be  duly  swept  and 
garnished;  an  animal  organism,  more 
or  less  vertebrate,  with  innumerable 
wants  that  must  be  ministered  to.  It 
is  plastic  clay  waiting  to  be  fashioned 
into  any  shape  at  the  will  of  the  pot- 
ter ;  it  is  stone  that  has  to  be  hewn 
into  shape,  carved  and  polished.  Now 
it  is  ore,  more  or  less  precious,  to  be 
purged  of  the  dross  that  obscures  its 
brightness;  now  it  is  a  colt  to  be 
broken  in  and  plied  with  whip  and 
spur;  now  it  is  a  ship  to  be  furnished 
with  ballast,  sails,  rudder,  chart,  and 
compass,  and  a  freight  of  learning ; 
now  it  is  a  sword  to  be  highly  tem- 
pered and  provided  with  the  finest 
edge,  and  now  a  rougher  instrument 
intended  for  rougher  work. 

Sometmies  the  mind  is  a  dark  place 
needing  illumination  ;  sometimes  it  is 
itself  a  source  of  light;  sometimes  it 
is  a  living  spring,  and  sometimes  a 
stagnant  pool.  It  is  a  pitcher  to  be 
filled,  with  an  unfortunate  propensity 
for  running  away  from  the  spout  once 
the  pump-handle  begins  to  move;  a 
laboratory  where  all  sorts  of  trans- 
formations are  effected ;  a  spark  to 
be  fanned,  and  occasionally  a  fire  to 
be  put  out.  Like  water  it  cannot,  we 
are  told,  rise  above  its  own  level ; 
like  gas,  it  is  marvellously  elastic ; 
like  matter  generally,  it  is  subject  to 
the   laws  of  inertia  and  gravitation. 


Now  you  cannot  get  it  to  move,  and 
now  it  will  not  stop.  It  is  character- 
ized by  the  most  opposite  qualities, 
sometimes  needing  to  be  hardened, 
and  sometimes  to  be  softened ;  now 
to  be  screwed  up,  and  now  to  be  let 
down  a  peg ;  now  to  be  stimulated, 
and  now  curbed.  "  The  soul  of  a 
child,"  says  Bishop  Earle,  "  is  yet  a 
white  paper,  unscribbled  with  obser- 
vations of  the  world,  wherewith,  at 
length,  it  becomes  a  blurred  note- 
book." To  others  it  is  a  palimpsest, 
with  traces  of  successive  records  that 
mount  up  in  their  antiquity  to  our 
first  parents.  From  a  chemical  point 
of  view  it  has  curious  affinities,  and 
finds  its  way  into  all  sorts  of  mechan- 
ical mixtures;  from  an  electrical,  it  is 
subject  to  extraordinary  attractions, 
repulsions,  shocks,  currents,  and  dis- 
charges ;  from  a  mechanical,  it  is  at 
once  an  original  force  and  a  resultant 
of  forces  ;  it  is  sometimes  a  lever  and 
sometimes  a  fulcrum ;  too  often  it 
descends  an  inclined  plane,  and  fol- 
lows the  momentum  of  natural  incli- 
nation to  mischief;  it  is  alternately 
parsimonious  in  economizing  force, 
and  prodigal  in  its  expenditure ;  it 
invariably  follows  the  path  of  least 
resistance,  and  furnishes  endless  illus- 
trations of  the  law  of  conservation  of 
energy.  Sometimes  it  is  raw  material 
for  the  manufacturer,  and  sometimes 
it  is  a  mill  itself,  which,  in  the  absence 
of  other  things  to  grind,  has  been 
known  to  grind  itself,  and,  for  want 
of  other  things  to  spin,  has  spun,  as 
examiners  know,  the  most  wonderful 
fabrics  out  of  its  inner  consciousness. 
In  an  age  of  steam  like  ours,  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  mind  should  be 
spoken  of  as  a  steam  engine ;  and  in 
an  age  of  criticism  like  ours,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  we  should  hear  com- 
plaints sometimes  of  the  time  some 
of  these  engines  take  to  get  up  their 
steam,  and  of  the  high  pressure  at 
which  they  are  occasionally  driven. 
It  is  alleged  that  in  various  competi- 
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tive  races  the  reckless  drivers  of  these 
engines  have  been  known  to  sit  on 
the  safety  valves. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  Protean 
character  of  mind  its  wants  are  of  the 
most  varied  character,  and  the  teacher 
has  to  discharge  all  sorts  of  functions. 
Among  its  needs  are  armour  for  pro- 
tection from  all  sorts  of  foes,  weapons 
of  offence  and  defence,  tools  of  all 
sorts,  keys  for  opening  doors,  threads 
for  stringing  ideas  on,  pegs  for  hang- 
ing facts  on,  straps  for  tying  ud  logical 
bundles  with,  a  copious  assortment  of 
labels,  pigeon-holes,  scales  for  weigh- 
ing the  imponderable,  crucibles  for 
assaying  ores,  tests  for  analysing,  and 
a  thousand  other  things  which  require 
that  a  school  should  be  a  sort  of 
general  store,  and  the  teacher  a  sort 
of  didactic  Whiteley,  or  universal 
provider.  He  must  be  a  farmer,  a 
gardener,  a  nurse,  a  cook,  an  architect, 
a  builder,  a  potter,  a  smith,  a  doctor, 
a  furnisher,  a  cutler,  an  engraver,  a 
groom,  a  polisher,  a  painter,  a  musi- 
cian, a  sculptor,  a  tamer  of  wild 
beasts — in  short,  the  rest  of  society 
rolled  into  one — "everything  by  turns 
and  nothing  long."  If  there  is  one 
man  who  has  more  right  than  another 
to  say  that  "one  man,  in  his  time, 
plays  many  parts,"  it  is  surely  the 
schoolmaster.  This  may  account, 
perhaps,  for  his  occasional  failures. 
In  addition  to  the  white  arts  I  have 
mentioned,  he  must  possess  the  black 
art  of  the  magician,  and  be  capable 
of  making  the  dull  acute,  the  bird- 
witted  attentive,  the  muddle-headed 
clear,  the  dunce  a  genius  ;  he  must 
be  able  to  tame  the  indomitable, 
correct  the  incorrigible,  and  generally 
alter  the  unalterable ;  he  must  exert 
occult  influences  by  which  grapes 
shall  be  produced  from  thorns,  swans 
made  out  of  geese,  and  silk  purses 
out  of  sows'  ears.  Occasionally  he 
pretends  to  be  able  to  do  all  this,  and 
thereby  adds  to  his  other  metaphori- 
cal trades  that  of  a  quack. 


How  the  poor  child  survives  all 
this  metaphorical  manipulation  is 
something  too  wonderful  for  me  to 
explain.  One  would  expect  that  after 
being  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and 
kneaded  and  baked,  and  melted  and 
hardened,  and  polished,  and  having 
undergone  endless  other  processes  of 
a  similar  transforming  character,  all 
trace  of  the  original  child  would  be 
entirely  lost,  and  that  the  ultimate 
product  would  be  something  entirely 
new;  but,  as  we  all  know,  you  may 
expel  nature  with  a  fork,  and  yet  she 
will  contrive  to  return  with  her  old 
face  to  her  wonted  haunts. 

Knowledge  itself,  of  course,  changes 
its  metaphorical  character  with  the 
mind.  Sometimes  it  is  a  vegetable 
germ,  sometimes  a  full-grown  plant, 
sometimes  a  precious  metal ;  some- 
times it  is  dead,  and  sometimes  living; 
sometimes  a  solid,  and  sometimes  a 
liquid.  You  will  remember  how 
Sydney  Smith  said  of  Macaulay  that 
he  not  only  overflowed  with  know- 
ledge, but  positively  stood  in  the 
puddle.  As  to  its  genesis,  knowledge 
spreads  out,  we  are  told,  in  concen- 
tric circles,  starting  from  the  concrete, 
the  known,  the  familiar,  the  indefinite, 
the  empirical ;  and  widening  out  into 
the  abstract,  the  distant,  the  unknown, 
the  definite,  the  scientific.  Parents 
have  an  impression  that  it  can  be 
bought  like  any  material  commodity, 
and  a  wise  Government  goes  so  far  as 
to  pay  for  it,  at  so  much  a  meta- 
phorical pound,  over  a  departmental 
counter.  We  speak  of  communicating 
it,  sharing  it,  transferring  it,  producing 
it,  as  if  it  were  actually  capable  of 
these  processes.  And  yet  philoso- 
phers tell  us  that  nothing  is  taught 
that  is  not  learnt,  and  that  the  mind 
is  not  a  vase  to  be  filled,  but  a  fi/e  to 
be  kindled.  We  used  to  think  it  was 
to  be  found  in  books  ;  now  we  know 
that  books  contain  only  the  symbols 
of  knowledge,  and  that,  unless  the 
reader's  mental  activity  is  excited  in 
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such  a  way  as  to  convert  the  symbols 
into  reality,  books  are  useless.  We 
were  quite  sure  that  we  could  impart 
it. 

Now  it  seems  that  unless  the 
pupil  chooses  to  receive  it,  we  are 
attempting  to  fill  a  bottle  with  a  cork 
in  it.  As  for  getting  pupils  to  repro- 
duce it  after  it  has  been  supposed  to 
be  imparted,  we  all  know  what  a 
delusion  that  is.  You  tell  a  child 
something  about  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  when  he  produces  his  so  called 
knowledge  some  six  weeks  or  six 
months  later,  you  find  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  has  been  metamorphosed 
into  Sir  Walter  Scott.  You  give  him 
a  careful  account  of  Noah's  Ark,  and 
by-and-by  he  tells  you  that  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  carried  it  on  their 
shoulders  for  forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  knowledge  you  had  fondly 
imagined  that  you  had  communicated 
comes  up  in  such  a  transformed  con- 


dition that  you  do  not  recognize  it. 
It  has  been  re-arranged ;  the  head 
has  been  converted  into  the  tail ;  the 
proportions  have  been  altered ;  some 
old  parts  have  totally  disappeared ; 
new  parts  have  been  introduced  of 
alien  material ;  the  brain  has  been 
invariably  removed,  as  was  the  case 
with  those  mummies  of  which  we 
have  recently  heard  so  much,  and 
apparently  for  the  same  purpose,  as 
an  indispensable  condition  of  preser- 
vation. 

Ignorant  of  what  the  mind  is,  of 
what  knowledge  is,  and  of  what  edu- 
cation is,  is  it  surprising  that  we 
should  fall  back  on  what  these  things 
are  like,  and  conceal  our  ignorance 
by  a  multiplicity  of  metaphors  1  We 
have  no  other  course  open  to  us.  We 
are  compelled  by  the  nature  of  the 
case  to  use  a  language  of  make-believe, 
and  talk  in  figures. — The  Educational 
limes. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.* 


BY   ALFRED    AINGER. 


THE  Study  of  English  literature  in 
our  schools  and  colleges  on  a 
scale  proportionate  to  its  importance 
is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  I 
suppose  we  should  not  be  far  wrong 
in  fixing  that  date  at  about  thirty  years 
back.  Up  to  that  time,  although  the 
colleges  in  London  and  other  great 
centres  could  boast  distinguished  pro- 
fessors of  the  subject,  it  had  hardly 
been  recognized,  even  in  the  higher 
forms  of  schools  at  all.  School  his- 
tories of  England,  in  an  appendix  to 
the  successive  chapters,  may  have 
furnished  the  names  of  the  great  au- 
thors in  prose  and  verse  who  adorned 
each  reign,  with  a  list  of  their  more 
important  works,  but    that   was  all. 

*  An  address  delivered  at  University  Col- 
lege. Bristol,  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
1889-90. 


To  whom  the  credit  is  due  of  leading 
the  movement  which  has  brought 
about  the  remarkable  change  in  this 
respect,  it  might  be  difficult  to  say. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  move- 
ment received  a  great  impetus  about 
the  time  just  mentioned  by  the  pub- 
lication, through  the  Clarendon  Press 
at  Oxford,  of  a  series  of  selected  works 
of  the  great  English  classics,  thor- 
oughly edited  and  annotated,  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Brewer,  of  King's  College. 
Single  plays  of  Shakespeare,  separate 
portions  of  the  "  Canterbury  Tales," 
selected  poems  of  Dryden,  and  so 
forth,  were  one  by  one  issued,  under 
the  care  of  the  editors  best  qualified 
for  the  task,  and  at  a  price  that  made 
them  available  for  use  in  all  the  higher 
class    schools    and    colleges    in    the 
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country.  "The  authors  and  works 
selected,"  so  ran  the  prospectus  of 
the  series,  "  are  such  as  will  best  serve 
to  illustrate  English  literature  in  its 
historical  aspect.  As  '  the  eye  of  his 
tory,'  without  which  history  cannot  be 
understood,  the  literature  of  a  nation 
is  the  clearest  and  most  intelligible 
record  of  its  life.  Its  thoughts  and  its 
emotions,  its  graver  and  its  less  serious 
modes,  its  progress  or  its  degeneracy, 
are  told  by  its  best  authors  in  their 
best  words.  This  view  of  the  subject 
will  suggest  the  safest  rules  for  the 
study  of  it." 

Admirable  words,  worthy  of  the 
large-minded  and  large-hearted  scholar 
who  inspired,  if  he  did  not  actually 
frame  them ;  and  we  can  well  under- 
stand how  they  must  have  brought 
light  and  inspiration  to  many  a  school- 
master and  student,  who  had  never 
entertained  the  idea  of  Chaucer  and 
Bacon  as  possible  factors  in  educa- 
tion, though  it  had  seemed  the  most 
obvious  thing  in  the  world  to  study 
the  masterpieces  of  Schiller,  Dante  or 
Moliere.  At  the  time  we  are  speak- 
ing of,  the  average  schoolmaster  would 
have  scouted  the  idea  of  an  English 
classic  becoming  a  text-book  in  his 
school.  He  might  indeed  give  out  a 
canto  of  "  Marmion  "  to  be  learned  by 
heart  as  a  holiday  task,  but  that  was 
for  a  mere  exercise  of  memory,  or  to 
keep  the  lad  from  being  too  noisy  on 
a  wet  day.  I  remember  how  Dr. 
Arnold,  in  one  of  his  letters,  expresses 
an  ardent  wish  that  he  might  have 
the  opportunity  of  studying  a  play  of 
Shakespeare  with  his  sixth  form,  on 
the  same  scale  of  attention  and  pre- 
cision as  they  studied  a  book  of  Thu- 
cydides  !  But  this  was  but  an  aspira- 
tion, and  the  times  were  not  ripe  for 
a  change,  even  if  the  remorseless 
limits  of  years  and  months  admitted 
of  any  diminution  of  the  space  allotted 
to  Latin  and  Greek. 

I  do  not  at  all  say  that  the  prejudice 
of  the  average  teacher  against  the  in- 


troduction of  English  writers  into  the 
curriculum  of  his  school  was  altogether 
unworthy,  and  to  be  laughed  at.  It 
had  its  root  in  a  true  conviction  that 
nothing  was  worth  teaching  that  did 
not  involve  some  labour  and  trouble 
on  the  part  of  the  learner — that  did 
not  awake  and  exercise  in  him  some 
new  power — that  was  not,  in  a  word, 
a  discipline.  It  was  this  feeling  that 
was  sound  and  worthy  of  all  respect 
in  the  prejudice  against  English  litera- 
ture as  an  element  in  education.  The 
picture  of  Addison  or  Pope  in  a  boy's 
hands  connected  itself  with  that  of  a 
half-hour  of  idleness — harmless,  per- 
haps, but  still  idleness— spent  in  an 
armchair  by  the  fire  or  on  a  sunny 
lawn,  a  half  hour  withdrawn  from  more 
serious  and  profitable  study.  And  if 
any  one,  reading  these  suppressed 
thoughts  of  the  teacher,  were  to  retort 
that  after  all  Addison  and  Pope  might 
be  as  worthy  literature  as  Horace  and 
Aristophanes,  the  answer  would  be 
ready  :  "  Yes,  but  it  takes  some  trouble 
to  get  at  the  meaning  of  Horace  and 
Aristophanes.  The  language  in  which 
they  wrote  obliges  the  student  to  give 
thought  and  trouble  to  the  subject. 
An  English  book  does  nothing  of  the 
kind." 

And  it  was  to  those  who  cherished 
this  conviction,  and  yet  were  quite 
aware  that  Hooker  and  Bacon,  Shake- 
speare and  Milton,  De  Foe  and  Swift 
must  have  an  important  message  to 
those  who  spoke  their  tongue,  that,  as 
I  have  said,  such  words  as  Professor 
Brewer's  came  like  something  of  a 
revelation.  English  literature,  it  now 
appeared,  might  ask  some  labour  and 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
might  evoke  and  train  some  new 
powers.  It  might  link  itself  with  his- 
tory, or  rather  claim  to  be  itself  a  de- 
partment of  history,  and  history  had 
long  ago  been  established  as  a  neces- 
sary branch  of  education.  And  more- 
over, as  such,  it  admitted  of  being  ex- 
amined in,  and  the   final  test  by  ex- 
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amination  has  always,  I  suppose,  been 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  teacher 
when  considering  the  appropriateness 
of  a  subject  for  his  pupils. 

From  the  first,  then,  English  litera- 
ture has  been  regarded  by  the  teacher 
as  something  to  be  examined  in  ;  and 
from  the  first  this  has  largely  deter- 
mined the  form  in  which  it  has  been 
taught.  The  connection  of  an  author 
with  his  own  time — how  far  he  has 
either  reflected  the  deeper  convictions 
and  aims  of  that  time,  or  perhaps  only 
its  passing  moods  and  fashions;  the 
obligations  of  the  writer  to  foreign 
models,  or  to  the  influence  of  a  re- 
vived study  of  ancient  literature — 
these  and  many  such  inquiries  were 
seen  to  be  wholesome  and  instructive 
ways  of  studying  the  author,  and  throw- 
ing light  upon  his  genius  and  our  ap- 
preciation of  him.  And  in  all  sound 
teaching  of  the  subject  such  topics 
have  always,  of  course,  found  a  place. 
But  even  here  and  in  the  hands  of 
teachers  of  real  and  wide  scholarship, 
I  think  may  be  perceived  the  first 
shadow  of  a  danger  which  might  in 
time  spread  and  overcast  the  entire 
subject.  In  the  hands  of  a  teacher 
who  himself  loved  and  enjoyed  the 
author  he  was  treating  of,  it  would  be 
impossible  but  that  something  of  his 
own  taste  and  appreciation  should  be 
transferred  to  the  student  who  listen- 
ed to  him,  provided  always  that  the 
student  had  in  him  the  germs  of  taste 
and  appreciation  at  all.  But  here 
again  the  terminal  examination  began 
to  cast  its  "shadow  before."  How 
are  you  to  examine  upon  a  young 
student's  enjoyment  of  the  "  Fairy 
Queen,"  or  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock  ?  " 
Even  though  he  has  learned  to  feel, 
and  ardently  to  relish,  the  exquisite 
yet  wholly  different  flavours  of  these 
two  poems,  how  is  this  to  be  tested 
by  an  examination  paper?  More- 
over, if  a  taste  for  these  writers  is  to 
be  found  by  studying  them — not  for 
the   history   or  archaeology  in   them. 


but  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the 
enjoyment  of  them — there  is  no  time 
for  this  in  the  class-room,  for  that 
time  IS  wanted  for  the  historical  and 
critical  questions  that  arise  :  and  the 
student  at  home  has  no  time  for  that 
leisurely  and  deliberate  reading  that 
brings  about  a  love  for  an  author,  as 
distinguished  from  a  mastery  of  his 
difficulties  (if  an  ancient  writer)  of 
language  or  allusion.  And  thus  the 
danger  might  arise,  even  with  the 
ablest  teaching,  that  the  student  would 
leave  the  study  of  an  author  with  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  his  lan- 
guage, his  allusions,  and  his  relation 
to  other  writers,  and  yet  with  but  a 
moderate  degree  of  pleasure  derived 
from  the  writer  himself 

And  if,  even  with  our  ablest  and 
most  scholarly  teachers  at  work,  there 
exists  this  possibility  of  the  writer 
himself  being  neglected  for  the  sake 
of  the  facts  about  the  writer,  how  cer- 
tain is  it  that  the  study  of  our  litera- 
ture in  places  of  education  where  such 
scholars  are  not  procurable  (and  schol- 
ars of  fine  and  catholic  literary  taste 
do  not  grow  on  every  hedge)  must 
tend  to  resolve  itself  more  and  more 
into  questions  that  can  be  set  and 
answered  in  an  examination  paper, 
with  questions  of  a  writer's  biography, 
of  facts  and  dates  connected  with  his 
writings,  of  popular  quotations  from 
these  writings  and  the  like — with  per- 
haps a  list  of  the  general  and  time- 
honoured  verdicts  that  it  is  considered 
safe  for  any  one,  not  a  genius,  to  re- 
peat in  society.  We  all  know  what 
to  expect  when  we  take  up  an  exami- 
nation paper  in  English  literature  as 
set  to  the  higher  form  of  a  good 
school ;  it  is  sure  to  contain  questions 
something  after  this  model : 

"  Name  the  authors  of  the  following 
works  :  '  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,' 
'  Beowulf,'  '  Acis  and  Galatea,'  '  Friar 
Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,'  '  The 
Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,' 
and  '  Adonais.'     Give  a  brief  account 
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of  the  contents  of  these  works.  To 
what  class  of  literature  do  they  be- 
long ? 

"  Write  a  life,  with  dates,  of  Sir 
John  Suckling.  What  do  you  mean 
"by  the  *  metaphysical '  poets  ?  Dis- 
cuss the  appropriateness  of  that  term." 

Now  I  am  not  citing  this  style  of 
question  to  condemn  or  ridicule  it. 
No  knowledge  can  be  entirely  useless, 
and  there  is  no  saying  when  and  where 
it  may  not  be  useful  to  an  upper 
middle-class  English  man  or  woman 
to  know  the  authors  of  the  aforesaid 
works.  But  this  at  least  is  certain, 
that  a  student  might  obtain  full  marks 
in  such  a  paper  without  its  proving 
that  he  or  she  was  any  the  better, 
wiser,  or  happier  tor  any  of  the  litera- 
ture of  which  it  treats.  To  begin  with, 
there  may  be  ample  time  in  one  school 
or  college  session  to  get  up  all  the  in- 
formation requisite  to  answer  such  a 
paper,  when  there  would  not  be  time 
enough  for  the  profitable  study  of  any 
one  of  the  writers  named,  if  read  for 
the  sake  of  his  works  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  being  examined  about  him. 
And  it  is  obvious  that  if  literature  is 
pursued  in  this  kind  of  way,  there  is 
hardly  any  limit  to  the  extent  of 
ground  that  the  student  may  be  asked 
to  traverse  in  a  single  year.  I  have 
myself  been  more  than  once  invited 
to  set  the  examination  papers  in  this 
subject  in  an  institution  that  I  will 
not  name.  The  syllabus  of  the  lec- 
tures given  during  one  session  has 
been  laid  before  me,  to  assist  me  in 
framing  my  questions,  and  I  could 
only  gather  from  this  that  in  the  course 
of  a  single  year  the  whole  range  of 
English  literature  from  "  Piers  Plow- 
man "  to  "  Waverley  "  had  been  dealt 
with  by  the  lecturer,  and  therefore 
after  a  fashion  supposed  to  be  profit- 
able to  the  learners.  Imagine  five 
centuries  of  our  noble  classics  in  verse 
and  prose — the  greater  and  the  minor 
prophets  of  our  literature — so  much 
as  touched  upon   to  any  purpose  in 


such  a  space  !  No  doubt  the  area 
covered  looked  well  in  the  prospectus 
of  the  lectures.  It  displayed  the  com- 
prehensive character  of  the  instruction 
given,  and  by  consequence  the  com- 
plete knowledge  of  English  authors 
carried  away  by  a  daughter  after  only 
a  year's  work — "  and  still  the  wonder 
grew,  how  one  small  head  could  carry 
all  she  knew."  Yes !  the  old,  old 
fallacy  !  The  area  nominally  culti- 
vated— this  the  wonder  and  the  attrac- 
tion. No  thought  of  the  depth  to 
which  the  plough  has  gone,  or  whe- 
ther any  really  valuable  seed  had  been 
sown  at  all  !  No  thought  of  whether 
any  genuine  pleasure  had  been  ac- 
quired through  experience  of  any  one 
of  these  English  writers  !  Yet  only 
through  some  pleasure  given.  I  ven- 
ture to  assert,  is  any  profit  afforded 
by  the  study  of  an  English  writer. 

May  I  tell  two  anecdotes,  for  which 
1  can  vouch,  illustrating  the  opinion 
I  am  upholding,  drawn  not  from  the 
class-rooms  of  our  own  rank,  but  from 
the  "simple  annals  of  the  poor?" 
You  know  that  of  late  years,  in  our 
national  schools  under  government 
inspection,  the  higher  standards  are 
allowed  to  learn  and  study  some  pas- 
sage of  defined  length  from  an  Eng- 
lish poet — a  scene  from  Shakespeare, 
a  poem  of  Cowper,  a  canto  of  Walter 
Scott.  Well,  I  once  knew  of  a  village 
schoolmaster  who  actually  chose  Mil- 
ton's "  Lycidas  "  for  the  purpose,  and, 
stranger  still,  the  inspector  did  not 
put  his  foot  down  upon  the  absurdity. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  divine  why  the 
schoolmaster,  who  had  perhaps  studied 
the  poem  in  his  own  training  college 
days,  chose  that  poem.  "  Lycidas  " 
has  always  been  one  of  the  happiest 
of  hunting-grounds  for  the  examiner. 
It  is  full  from  end  to  end  of  names, 
phrases,  allusions  in  mythology,  geo- 
graphy, scripture-history,  on  which 
questions  can  be  framed.  Just  recall 
a  few — "  the  Sisters  of  the  sacred 
well,"  "the  Fauns  and  Satyrs,"  "  the 
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Druids,"  "  the  gory  visage  sent  down 
the  stream,"  the  "sanguine  flower  in- 
scribed with  woe,"  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.  The  examiner  could  go  on  con- 
structing paper  after  paper,  and  yet 
leave  something  untouched.  And  so, 
for  the  sake  of  proving  to  the  examiner 
how  many  Clarendon  Press  notes 
could  be  made  to  stick  fast  in  the  sixth 
standard  boy's  memory,  this  consum- 
mate poem  was  drummed  into  him 
— a  poem,  the  nobility  and  beauty  of 
which  could  not  by  any  possibility  be 
brought  home  to  his  ideas  and  feelings, 
because  his  whole  line  of  learning  in 
the  school  supplied  him  with  nothing 
to  which  the  poem  could  in  any  intel- 
ligible way  link  itself.  The  allusive- 
ness  of  the  poem — saturated  at  every 
turn  with  a  recollection  of  something 
in  Virgil  or  Theocritus — essentially  a 
poem  to  delight  scholars  and  students, 
how  should  it  test  anything  in  the  vil- 
lage boy,  save  a  parrot-like  capacity 
for  learning  isolated  facts  and  phrases, 
and  reproducing  them  on  paper  or  by 
word  of  mouth  ?  This  is  one  of  my 
anecdotes.  Here  is  the  other.  Some 
five-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was 
a  curate  in  Staffordshire,  our  village 
schoolmaster  (it  was  before  the  days 
of  regulation  English  literature  in  na- 
tional schools),  having  to  find  some- 
thing to  read  to  his  upper  class  as  a 
lesson  in  dictation,  thought  he  would 
try  as  an  experiment  Lord  Tennyson's 
"  Dora,"  that  tender  and  charming 
idyll  of  the  farmer  whose  son  would 
not   marry  according    to  his  father's 


wishes — a  story  of  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing, courage  and  loyalty,  and  final 
reconciliation.  I  suppose  that  no  one 
would  dream  of  choosing  such  a  poem 
to  provide  material  for  an  examination ; 
at  least  I  cannot  remember  any  single 
word  in  it  to  make  a  question  out  of; 
and  in  this  case  the  poem  was  not  set 
for  that  purpose,  but  primarily  for  an 
exercise  in  writing  from  dictation. 
But  the  master,  having  found  the  story 
touching  and  interesting,  doubtless 
hoped  his  pupils  might  also  find  it  so, 
and  thought  like  a  sensible  man  that 
he  might  confer  two  separate  benefits 
in  a  single  lesson.  What  was  the 
result  ?  The  boys  and  girls  were 
moved  and  charmed.  They  obtained 
permission  to  make  permanent  copies 
of  it  with  pen  and  ink.  They  took 
them  home,  and  read  them  to  their 
fathers  and  mothers ;  they  in  their 
turn  were  interested  and  moved  by 
the  picture  of  village  loves  and  sor- 
rows, touched  by  a  master's  hand  ; 
and  thus  one  very  unromantic  Staf- 
fordshire village  was  drawn  for  the 
moment  closer  together  under  the 
spell  of  genius.  Now,  I  ask  you  con- 
fidently, in  which  of  these  two  cases 
had  English  literature  really  justified 
its  admission  into  schools — its  install- 
ation as  a  worthy  part  of  education  ? 
In  which  instance  had  literature  done 
its  high  and  blessed  service — that  in 
which  the  poem  had  been  studied  for 
its  own  sake,  or  that  in  which  it  had 
been  studied  for  the  sake  of  the  notes  ? 

(  To  be  continue  I. ) 


MANNERS'  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


WE  are  hearing  a  good  deal  just 
now  of  the  need  of  other  kinds 
of  training  than  mere  literary  training 
in  the  schools.  There  is  a  loud  de- 
mand, not  only  for  manual,  but  for 
moral  and  religious  training — some- 
thing very  hard  to  get  in  a  satisfactory 
shape,    because    its    efficiency    must 


largely  depend  on  the  character  of 
the  teacher.  It  is  not  every  teacher 
who  can  make  himself  or  herself  a 
moral  or  religious  influence,  or  even 
furnish  a  proper  vehicle  for  moral  or 
religious  instruction.  But  there  is  a 
branch  of  ethics  which  might  be 
taught   in    every    school,   and    which 
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ought  to  be  taught  in  every  school, 
but  is  grossly  neglected  to  the  great 
national  detriment — we  mean  what  is 
called  manners  or  "  minor  morals." 
In  this  field  it  is  safe  to  say  our  com- 
mon schools  do  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  and  there  is  none  within 
their  reach  in  which  they  might  do 
so  much. 

We  are  not  now  talking  of  the  kind 
of  demeanour  in  ordinary  intercourse 
known  as  "politeness,"  though  this 
is  terribly  deficient  in  nearly  all  our 
boys  and  girls.  Little  or  nothing  is 
done  in  the  schools  to  combat  the 
mischievous  delusion  that  suavity  of 
manner  is  a  confession  of  social  or 
other  inferiority,  and  that  in  order  to 
preserve  his  self-respect  and  maintain 
his  republican  equality,  an  American 
has  to  be  surly  or  indifferent,  after  the 
manner  of  hotel  clerks  or  expressmen, 
and  too  often  salesmen  and  "  sales- 
ladies "  in  stores.  The  result  is,  that 
we  have  probably  the  worst-mannered 
children  in  the  civilized  world.  And 
the  result  of  this  neglect  of  the  schools 
is  to  give  a  great  many  young  people 
a  dull,  unready  air — that  is,  they  avoid 
quick  responsiveness,  lest  it  should 
seem  like  servile  eagerness  to  please, 
and  the  habit  of  dilatory  answering 
ends  in  giving  an  appearance  of  dul- 
ness  and  stupidity.  One  of  the  great 
uses  of  schools  is  to  fortify  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  against  whatever  is 
evil  and  deteriorating  in  the  political 
or  economical  condition  of  their  lives. 
One  of  the  great  uses  of  American 
schools  should  be  to  fortify  American 
boys  and  girls  against  the  bad  influ- 
ence, either  in  mind  or  manners,  of 
the  passion  for  equality  pushed  to  ex- 
tremes, and  the  still  more  corrupting 
passion  for  notoriety  fostered  by  the 
newspapers. 

One  of  the  defects  in  our  civiliza- 
tion to  which  attention  is  now  being 
called  by  the  preparation  for  the  Ex- 
position is  the  filthy  and  squalid  con- 
dition of  our  streets  and  highways  and 


the  surroundings  of  our  houses.  Every- 
body who  has  seen  a  foreign  capital 
anticipates  with  more  or  less  shame 
the  arrival   in   New   York  of  people 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  comfort 
and  cleanliness  of  London  or  Paris  or 
Vienna.     No  doubt  much  of  this  filth 
and  squalor  is  due  to  defective  muni- 
cipal   administration.     But,    unfortu- 
nately, it  is  not  New  York  alone  which 
suffers  from  it.     Similar  nuisances  are 
to  be  encountc-ed  in  every  town  and 
village  in  the   State,  and  no   merely 
legislative  or  official  remedy  will  be 
effectual  without  a  reform  in  popular 
habits,  which  must  begin  intheschoofe 
It  is  not  easy  to  teach  neatness  to 
grown    men   and   women,    but    it    is 
possible    to    infuse    into    children   a 
horror  of  the  anti-social  practice  which 
helps  a  great  deal  to  disfigure  and 
vulgarize    our   cities,    and   especially 
this  city,  of  throwing  down  refuse'  of 
whatever  nature — peanut   shells,   bits 
of  paper,  ends  of  cigarettes  and  cigars, 
old  shoes,  hats,  ashes,  saliva,  or  other 
excretions — in   places   frequented  by 
or  seen   by  one's  fellow-citizens,  sucb 
as    streets,    roads,    lanes,    sidewalks,, 
public   stairways,   etc.     Our   indiffer- 
ence to  this  practice,  which  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  a  long  familiarity, 
is  incomprehensible  to  foreigners.     It 
disappeared  from  European  countries 
completely  fully  one   hundred  years 
ago.     It  is  now  found  nowhere  in  the 
Eastern  hemisphere  except  in  Turkish 
or  other  Mussulman  towns  and  cities, 
and  is  looked  upon  as  the  sure  sign 
of  a  low  civilization.     It  is  considered 
in    every    European    city  a  grievous 
offence  against  a  man's  neighbours  to 
make  any  public  display  of  ofifal,  or 
to  sit  down  quietly  in  the  presence  of 
filth  or  rubbish  ot  any  description.    A 
horror  of  it  might  be  taught  to  every 
child   in  the   public  schools   by  any- 
average  teacher.     To  instil  it  should 
be  one  of  a  teacher's  first  duties,  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  chief 
observable  superiority  of  the  civilized 
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man  over  the  savage  lies  in  the  greater 
cleanliness  of  his  person  and  dwelling. 
Nothing  about  an  Indian  encamp- 
ment is  so  revolting  as  the  indifiference 
of  the  inhabitants  about  their  garbage 
and  refuse.  If  they  get  it  outside 
their  door,  it  is  the  most  they  strive 
for.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
two-thirds,  probably,  of  the  houses, 
stores,  and  offices  in  this  city  deposit 
their  sweepings  in  the  streets,  and 
follow  them  in  many  cases  with  the 
slops,  one  has  a  humiliating  sense  of. 


our  nearness  to  the  Crow  or  the 
Apache  in  some  of  our  social  usages. 
No  child  should  leave  the  public 
schools  without  having  a  dread  of 
refuse  ground  into  him.  He  should 
be  taught  to  hate  the  sight  of  unswept 
streets  or  sidewalks,  of  saliva- stained 
marble  or  granite,  of  ashes  and  refuse 
of  every  description,  and  especially 
of  bits  of  newspapers  and  ends  of 
cigars,  as  signs  of  gross  selfishness 
and  a  low  social  tone. — Neiu  York 
Nation. 


WHY  GO  TO  COLLEGE? 


BY  MERRILL  E.  GATES,  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 


ALL  a  man's  powers  he  holds  in 
trust.  To  develop  fully  the 
powers  of  mind  which  he  has  received 
is  as  clearly  the  duty  of  every  young 
man  as  is  the  development  of  his 
bodily  powers  and  the  preservation 
of  his  health.  There  is  a  presump- 
tion that  every  young  man  whose  cir- 
cumstances in  life  render  it  possible, 
should  receive  a  liberal  education. 
For  the  thousands  of  young  people 
who  at  this  season  of  the  year  are 
turning  from  vacation  toward  study, 
the  question  of  interest  to  each  one 
and  to  his  friends,  in  these  days  of 
free  schools  and  ample  opportunities, 
is  not  "  Why  should  this  young  man 
Lgo  to  college?  "  but  "  Why  should 
she  not  go  to  college  ? "  The  onus 
■^robandi  lies  on  those  who  would 
arrest  too  early  a  course  of  study  and 
discipline  which,  righdy  conducted, 
affords  the  best  preparation  for  a 
useful,  noble  and  happy  life. 

The  college  course  is  no  longer 
regarded  merely  as  the  unavoidable 
portal  to  the  "learned  professions." 
The  experience  of  life  and  the  reveal- 
ed teaching  of  God  both  lay  sublime 
emphasis  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
knowing  powers,  that  a  trained  intelli- 


gence and  a  quickened  conscience 
may  rightly  direct  the  power  of  will 
in  a  man's  life-work.  However 
society  may  be  "reorganized,"  it  is 
still  ideas  that  must  rule  if  the  world 
is  to  prosper.  Only  by  welcoming  in 
their  own  lives,  and  diffusing  among 
others  the  sway  of  ideas,  can  young 
men  become  "  Masters  of  the  att  of 
living  well." 

Now  there  is  a  sense  in  which  all 
men  are  "  self-made  men."  No  man 
is  fully  made  a  man,  be  he  college- 
bred  or  not,  unless  he  makes  himself. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  strength  or 
the  virtues  of  the  man  who  is 
commonly  called  "  self-made  " — of 
the  man  has  formed  his  character 
without  the  help  of  schools  or  instruc- 
tors— it  holds  as  the  pre-eminent 
characteristic  of  college-bred  men, 
that  they  have  learned  to  deal  with 
ideas  as  well  as  with  facts.  Business 
life  and  active  professional  duties 
make  of  college-bred  men  the  most 
intensely  practical  citizens — men  who 
can  "  bring  things  to  pass  " — yet  the 
man  who  enters  upon  life  through  a 
liberal  course  of  study  at  college,  re- 
mains all  his  life  long  a  citizen  of  the 
Republic   of  ideas.     He  is   open  to 
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reason.  He  knows  the  power  of 
thought.  He  has  seen  that  "  ideas 
a'^ter  all  rule  the  world." 

Every  man  who  has  to  do  with 
practical  affairs  as  well  as  with  theories 
and  study,  long  before  he  reaches 
middle  life  learns  to  feel  keenly  the 
difference  between  men  who  are  open 
to  ideas  and  convictions,  and  men 
who  are  impervious  to  new  ideas, 
case-hardened  in  their  own  narrow 
range  of  experience,  hide-bound  by 
custom  and  precedent.  To  deal  with 
the  one  class  of  men  is  a  delight. 
Breadth  of  view,  intellectual  horizon, 
give  charm  and  force  to  a  strong  will 
and  definiteness  of  purpose.  To  deal 
with  the  other  class  is  a  weariness  to 
the  flesh  and  a  discouragement  to  the 
soul.  These  are  the  men  who  are 
powerless  to  break  the  foolish  bonds 
of  unworthy  custom.  They  do  not 
help  to  raise  society  above  the  level 
of  the  unthinking.  They  dread  a 
new  idea.  A  new  idea  is  positive 
jjain  to  them  simply  because  they 
nrcer  had  it  hejore.  When  such  a 
new  idea  comes  to  them  as  if  it  meant 
to  mfluence  their  daily  living,  it  is  a 
terror  to  be  fled  from ;  or,  if  they 
connot  escape  its  grasp,  then  they 
close  with  it,  as  with  an  enemy  to  be 
throttled  if  possible,  that  all  things 
may  be  as  they  were  before.  This  is 
the  type  of  a  man  of  whom  Crabbe 
writes  : 

"  His  habits  are  his  only  tests  of  truth  ; 
'  II  must  ba  right,    I've   done   it   since    my 
youth.'  " 

Of  course  it  is  by  no  means  true 
that  all  disseminators  of  ideas  are 
college-bred  men.  No  one  who  had 
entered  at  all  into  the  spirit  of  a 
liberal  course  of  study  at  college  would 
for  a  moment  entertain  a  view  so 
narrow.  But  as  a  rule  the  men  who 
have  known  the  expanding  influence 
of  college  life  belong  forever  to  the 
first  of  these  two  classes  of  men.  It 
was  this  openness  to  ideas,  the  mark 


of  the  educated  man,  that  led  Aris- 
totle to  say  :  "  He  who  has  received 
an  education  differs  from  him  who  has 
not,  as  the  living  does  from  the  dead."^ 

For  those  who  are  to  pursue  a 
business  life,  for  all  men  who  are  not 
to  live  a  distinctively  studious  life 
after  graduation,  the  college  course  is 
invaluable  for  precisely  this  broaden- 
ing outlook  which  it  opens.  The 
shaping  forces  of  the  years  of  college 
life  go  with  a  man  through  all  life 
and  into  eternity. 

In  every  college  class  the  love  of 
learning  lays  hold  of  a  few  men,  and 
from  among  such  elect  spirits  some 
are  yearly  drawn  into  the  ranks  of 
college  professors  and  lifelong  stu- 
dents. But  most  of  the  members 
of  each  class  soon  become  immersed 
in  affairs.  Now  the  danger  of  your 
"  practical  "  man  of  affairs  is  that  he 
will  give  too  little  attention  to  theory 
and  too  much  to  tradition  and 
maxims  of  practice.  Harassed  by 
details,  fettered  by  custom,  con- 
stantly warned  to  pay  attention  only 
to  experience,  the  "  practical  "  man 
tends  toward  narrowness,  routine  and 
blind  conformity  to  social  usages. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  college  professors,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  allow  their  duties  to 
cut  them  off  from  participation  in  the 
active  life  of  mature  men,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  secluded  among 
books  and  iminersed  in  theories,  are 
tempted  to  attach  too  high  a  value 
to  the  processes  of  pure  thought. 
They  forget  the  strength  of  human 
sympathies  and  prejudices.  Work- 
ing constantly  in  the  realm  of 
thought,  they  become  oblivious  of  the 
awful  weight  of  '•  things  as  they  are." 
They  make  too  few  allowances  for 
the  natural  intellectual  conservatism 
of  that  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  world  to  whom  a  new  idea  is  an 
uncomfortable  sensation,  to  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion.  The  theorists, 
"  men  of  ideas,"  who  are  not  engag- 
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ed  in  the  practical  duties  of  life, 
forget  to  allow  for  friction,  and  imagine 
■that  the  workiag  power  of  a  theory 
will  be  fully  equal  to  its  algebraic 
value  in  the  abstract  formula. 

A  college  course  should  save  a  man 
either  of  these  extremes.  During 
the  most  plastic  years  of  early  man- 
hood, those  who  are  to  be  men  of 
affairs  in  the  world,  are  brought  day 
after  day  under  the  strong  magnetic 
influence  of  scholarly  men  who  are 
intensely  alive  to  the  power  of  ideas  ; 
who  are,  it  may  be,  overcharged  with 
and  polarized  by  idealism. 

Fro  n  such  minds  and  wills,  strong- 
ly exerted  upon  his  own,  every 
thoughtful  young  man  receives  an 
influence,  a  menial  bias,  a  profound 
conviction  of  the  value  of  ideas,  which 
goes  with  him  through  life  like   the 


iron  in  his  blood,  or  the  phosphorus 
in  his  brain  ;  and  thus  society  through 
the  college-bred  men  of  every  genera- 
tion, whether  they  work  in  the  pro- 
fessions or  in  business,  is  permejted 
with  the  life  and  light,  the  openness 
to  ideas  which  a  liberal  education  pre- 
eminently gives. 

If  a  quick  spiritual  apprehension  of 
noble  ideas,  a  generous  loyalty  to 
truth,  and  strong  sympathy  with  the 
needs  of  mankind  are  desirable  quali- 
ties in  citizens  in  every  walk  of  life, 
then  it  certainly  pays  well,  in  every 
sense  of  the  term,  to  train  at  those 
colleges  where  these  qualities  result 
from  the  training,  the  young  man  who 
looks  forward  to  business  life,  no  less 
than  his  brother  who  plans  for  himself 
a  career  in  one  of  the  learned  profes 
'  sions. — The  I?idependent. 


NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


The  smallest  circular  saw  in  practi- 
cal use  anywhere  in  the  world  is  that 
which  is  used  in  pen-making  establish- 
ments for  cutting  the  slits  in  gold  pens. 
This  pen  saw  is  a  tiny  hard  steel  disc 
about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  it  is 
no  thicker  than  a  sheet  of  ordinary 
paper.  When  in  use  it  is  made  to 
revolve  about  4,000  times  per  minute. 


The  Queen's  Kitchen. — A  corres- 
pondent writes: — I  had  a  peep  the 
other  day  at  the  royal  kitchen  at 
Windsor  Castle,  the  maintenance 
•of  which  I  see  costs  ;!^io,ooo  a 
■year.  The  entire  walls  to  a  certain 
depth  are  lined  with  copper  utensils, 
bright  as  gold.  In  the  centre  of  the 
vast  chamber  is  a  polished  steel  hot 
plate  for  keeping  dishes  warm.  One 
of  the  numerous  grates  holds  half-a- 
ton  of  coal,  and  the  cellars  store  700 
tons,  

A  PUPIL  comes  to  us  as  a  bundle 
of  inherited  capacities  and  tendencies. 


labelled,  "  from  the  indefinite  past  to 
the  indefinite  future  : "  and  he  makes 
his  transit  from  the  one  to  the  other 
through  the  education  of  the  present 
time.  The  object  of  that  education 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  provide  wise 
exercise  for  his  capacities,  wise  direc- 
tion for  his  tendencies,  and  through 
this  exercise  and  this  direction  to 
furnish  his  mind  with  such  knowledge 
as  may  contribute  to  the  usefulness, 
the  beauty,  and  the  nobleness  of  his 
life. — y^ohn  Tyndall. 


Method  and  Leisure. — Every- 
thing goes  by  express  train  in  these 
days — work,  pleasure,  everything  ;  it 
can't  be  helped,  we  must  go  on  with 
the  tide  ;  but  unless  we  are  very  care- 
ful our  health  is  likely  to  suffer. 
Perhaps  people  who  are  absolutely 
drones,  who  do  nothing,  who  have,  or 
who  think  they  have,  no  responsi- 
bilities in  this  world,  can  let  their  life 
run  on  in  a  "come  what  will"  sort  of 
manner.      Those  who  are  busy  bees 


Geography. 


H3 


of  the  world,  who  rush  on  early  and 
late    in    incessant   action,  must   take 
care  that  they  do  not  hurry  themselves 
to  an  untimely  end,  by  letting  their 
brains    be    in    a    continuous  state  of 
morbid  activity.     Leisure  is  essential. 
How  are  we  to  get  it,  somebody  will 
say ;   and  we  answer,  it  may  be  very 
difficult,    but    have    you    ever   tried 
method  ?      A    little   planning  out  of 
our  days  and  life,  and  especially  doing 
everything   in  the  proper  time — it  is 
wonderful  how  it  answers.       Method 
is  generally  abused  by  people  who  have 
never  tried  it. — The  hospital. 


Mr.  Plimsoll. — If  Mr.  PlimsoU 
succeeds  in  getting  Parliament  to 
amend  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts, 
he  will  confer  a  great  boon  on  English 
sailors.  The  following  are  the  sub- 
sections in  the  Act  of  1876  which  the 
proposed  Bill  will,  if  carried,  repeal  : 
Section  26,  Sub  section  (2)  The  centre 
of  this  disc  shall  indicate  the  maximum 
load-line  in  salt  water  to  which  the 
owner  intends  to  load  the  ship  for  that 
voyage.  Section  27,  Sub-section  (2) 
The  centre  of  this  disc  shall  indicate 
the  maximum  load-line  in  salt  water 
to  which  the  owner  intends  to  load 
the  ship  until  notice  is  given  of  an 
alteration.  The  evidence  of  Mr. 
Rothery,  the  Wreck  Commissioner, 
shows  that  the  loss  of  forty-six  per 
cent,  of  missing  ships  is  due  to  over- 
loading— in  plain  English  to  reckless 
greed.  The  average  annual  loss  of 
sphis  is  106  ;  of  human  lives  944. 


The  Australian  Convention. — 
We  must  express  the  hope  that    its 
members  will  favour  the  Constitution 
of   Canada,  rather    than  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America.    In  several 
very  important  points  the  former  consti- 
tution is  thesuperior.    In  the  first  place, 
the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion   have 
no  power  over  any  military  force,  the 
control   of  the  militia  resting    solely 
with   the  Central  Executive,  whereas 
in  the  Republic  each  State  has  its  own 
militia.       Still  more  important  is  the 
fact  that  the   Dominion   Government 
has  the   sole   power  of  legislation  in 
regard  to  the  Criminal  law  and  the 
procedure  of  the  Criminal  Courts,  and 
as  to  all  questions  of  marriage  and 
divorce.      The  fact  that  a  man  may 
be  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence  in  one 
State  of  the  Union,  and  be  an  innocent 
man  in  another,  and  that  a  marriage 
may  be  valid  in  one  State  and  invalid 
over  the  border  is  a  grave  source  of 
difficulty    and    prevents    that  nation- 
al homogeneity  which  it  should  be  the 
chief   aim    of  legislation    to    secure. 
Again,    the    Dominion    Government 
appoints  and  pays  the  Judges  of  the 
Superior,  District  and  County  Courts, 
Lastly,  the    central   government    has 
the  power  of  vetoing  provincial  laws 
hostile  to  the  whole  community. 


West  Lambton  Teachers  Insti- 
tute.— The  officers  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  are  :  A.  B.  Telfer,  pre- 
sident ;  H.  Beaton,  secretary ;  J.  B, 
Beveridge,  treasurer;  J.  Brebner,  I. 
P.S.,  librarian. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


A  Delta. — Of  the  formation  of 
a  delta  an  admirable  instance  is 
offered  to  us  in  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
eva. At  the  upper  end  of  the 
lake  the  Rhone  enters  discoloured 
by  mud ;  but  when  it  leaves  the 
lake    its    waters    are    a    transparent 


blue — the  mud  has  been  deposited  in 
the  lake.  As  this  has  been  going  on 
for  centuries  we  may  expect  to  find 
some  evidence  of  the  work  of  the 
river.  This  is  given  us  in  the  alluvial 
tract  which  stretches  from  the  head  of 
the  lake  for  some  six  or  seven  miles. 
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It  is  a  marshy  plain,  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  water,  and  occupying  what 
was  once  the  bed  of  the  lake.  If  this 
state  of  things  continue,  the  Rhone 
will  entirely  fill  up  the  lake.  The  rate 
of  the  advance  of  the  delta  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  Roman 
town,  Portus  Valesia,  which  stood  on 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  is  now  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  inland,  the 
river  having  added  to  its  delta  this 
quantity  in  about  eight  centuries. 
The  delta  of  the  Mississippi  has  an 
area  of  12,300  square  miles.  The 
river  brings  down  TaVr  of  ii^s  weight 
of  solid  matter,  or  more  than  6,000,- 
000,000  cubic  feet  annually ;  yet  such 
is  the  vast  size  of  the  delta,  that  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  computes  it  has  been  in 
the  course  of  formation  for  33,500 
years.  The  Ganges  performs  even  a 
greater  work  of  transportation.  In 
the  four  rainy  months,  at  500  miles 
from  its  mouth,  it  was  found  to  bear 
seawards  577  cubic  feet  of  solid 
matter  a  second  !  Its  annual  dis- 
charge has  been  computed  to  be  6,- 
368,077,440  cubic  feet — an  amount 
of  matter  equal  in  weight  to  sixty 
Great  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  although 
the  base  of  that  immense  pile  covers 
eleven  acres,  and  its  apex  is  500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  plain. — Casiell's 
New  Popular  Educator. 

At  London,  England,  and  Bremen 
the  longest  day  has  sixteen  and  a  half 
hours.  At  Stockholm,  Sweden,  it  is 
eighteen  and  a  half  hours  in  length. 
At  Hamburg,  in  Germany,  and  Dantzic, 
in  Prussia,  the  longest  day  has  seven- 
teen hours.  At  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia,  and  Tobolsk,  Siberia,  the 
longest  is  nineteen  hours,  and  the 
shortest  five  hours.  At  Tornea, 
Finland,  June  21  brings  a  day  nearly 
twenty-two  hours  long,  and  Christmas, 
one  less  than  three  hours  in  length. 
At  Wardbury,  Norway,  the  longest 
day  lasts  from   May   21    to  July  22, 


without  interruption ;  and  in  Spitz- 
bergen  the  longest  day  is  three  and  a 
half  months.  At  St.  Louis  the  longest 
day  is  somewhat  less  than  fifteen 
hours ;  and  at  Montreal,  Canada,  it  is 
sixteen. — The  School  Guardian  {Lon- 
don.)   

The  annual  report  of  the  Dominion 
department  of  Indian  Aff'airs  shows 
that  the  number  of  Indians  in  Canada 
is  121,520.  Ontario  has  17,752; 
Quebec,  13,500;  Nova  Scotia,  2,059  ; 
New  Brunswick,  1,574;  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  314;  Manitoba  and 
North-West  Territories,  24,522.  The 
general  condition  of  the  Indians  of 
the  Dominion  in  all  the  provinces  and 
in  the  territories  is  satisfactory.  The 
amount  at  the  credit  of  the  various 
Indian  bands  or  of  individual  Indians 
for  whom  the  Government  held 
moneys  in  trust  aggregated  in  princi- 
pal and  interest  on  the  30th  June, 
1889,  $3,428,790,  showing  an  increase 
since  the  same  date  the  previous  year 
of$io4,555. 

Railway  Construction  in  Japan. 
— Rapidly  as  it  is  progressing,  railway 
construction  in  Japan  has  to  meet 
unusual  difficulties,  or  rather  an  un- 
usual number  of  difficulties,  owing  to 
ihe  physical  geography  of  the  country. 
One  line  of  205  miles  in  length  in- 
volves the  construction  of  16  tunnels^ 
16,000  feet  long,  and  the  bridging  of 
II  rivers.  One  of  these  has  a  velo- 
city in  time  of  flood  of  27  feet  per 
second,  and  in  another  the  brick  piers 
have  to  be  sunk  to  a  depth  of  80  feet. 
A  range  of  mountains  is  crossed  at  a 
height  of  1468  feet.  Part  of  another 
line  ascends  to  a  height  oi  3144  feet, 
and  during  five  months  of  the  year 
work  is  rendered  impossible  by  the 
snow,  and  sometimes  in  the  summer 
months  an  epidemic  of  cholera  has 
the  same  effect. — The  School  News- 
paper. 


Public  Opinion. 
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Emigration. — Emigrants  to  Brazil 
are  warned  by  the  experiences  report- 
ed of  those  from  Great  Britain,  who 
would  have  been  wiser  to  come  to  the 
Canadian  North-West.  Up  to  now 
the  failure  of  British  immigration  in 
Brazil  has  been  appalling.  Cananea 
had  at  one  time  450  British  colonists, 
whose  survivors  left  in  despair  in  1878. 
There  are  now  only  three  British 
families  there  in  the  forest  without 
any  road  in  any  direction. 


The    smallest,   simplest   and   best 


protected  postoffice  in  the  world  is  in 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  has  been 
there  for  many  years.  It  consists  of  a 
small  keg  or  cask,  and  is  chained  to 
the  rocks  of  the  extreme  cape,  in  the 
straits  opposite  Terra  del  Fuego. 
Each  passing  ship  sends  a  boat  to 
take  letters  out  and  put  others  in.  The 
postofifice  is  self-acting  and  unpro- 
vided with  a  postmaster,  and  is  there- 
fore under  the  protection  of  all  the 
navies  of  the  world.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  there  has  not  been  a  single 
case  reported  in  which  any  abuse  of 
the  privilege  it  affords  has  been  taken. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


The  Labour  Problem.  —  "  The 
whole  world  is  discussing  with  all  its 
energies  the  great  problem  of  labour. 
The  whole  world  is  agreed  that  the 
lower  labourers — the  men,  that  is, 
who  depend  mainly  on  their  strength 
— do  not  receive  enough  to  keep  them 
civilized  human  beings." — The  Lo?i- 
don  Spectator. 


The  Mormons  in  Utah. — At  the 
recent  elections,  in  Utah,  the  Mor- 
mons were  defeated,  partly  on  account 
of  the  new  franchise  laws.  The 
criminal  practices  of  the  Mormons 
will  probably  be  severely  dealt  with, 
and  the  consequence  may  perhaps  be 
a  new  emigration.  The  Canadian 
Government  will  need  to  be  upon  its 
guard.  

"Advance  Australia."  —  Sir 
Henry  Parkes'  resolution  that  "  the 
lime  has  come  for  uniting  the  Aus- 
tralian Colonies  under  one  Govern- 
ment "  has  been  accepted,  and  a 
convention  has  been  called  to  meet 
at  Melbourne,  in  January,  1891,  to 
draft  a  constitution.  A  step  of  great 
importance  and  promise  to  our  world- 
wide empire. — Salve  Semper. 


The  weak  point  in  the  public 
school  is  its  wholesaleness ;  pupils 
are  marshalled  and  taught  in  platoons, 
sometimes  in  regiments.  Impressions 
may  be  made  on  large  numbers  by 
orators,  but  in  education  there  must 
be  more  than  impressions ;  the  im- 
pression must  be  developed  some- 
thing after  the  nature  of  the  photo- 
graph, with  infinite  pains.  The 
public  school  teacher  is  obliged,  too, 
to  follow  a  fixed  course  of  procedure; 
and  then,  too,  the  memories  of  his 
pupils  are  examined  to  find  whether 
he  has  laboured  faithfully  or  not.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  best  public 
schools  follow  the  plans  of  manage- 
ment of  the  best  private  schools. — Ex. 


With  regard  to  the  whole  question 
of  international  copyright,  we  may  yet 
echo  with  a  variation  Lewis  Carroll's 
words  in  "  Sylvie  and  Bruno  "  : 

However  legal  it  may  be 

To  take  what  never  has  been  lent, 
This  style  of  business  seems  to  me 

Extremely  inconvenient. 

It  is  true  there  are  signs  of  an  awaken- 
ing conscience.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
discourage  any  such  healthy  process. 
We  would  only  very  humbly  and  very 
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diffidently  suggest  to  Enoch  Morgan's 
Sons  Co.,  and  to  all  who,  like  them, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  soap  manufac- 
turing industry,  are  trying  to  push 
the  publishing  trade  of  the  United 
States,  that,  until  a  just  international 
copyright  law  passes,  they  should  in- 
clude in  their  lists  of  books  to  be 
given  away  those  parts  of  a  very  old 
and  highly  esteemed  book  which  con- 
tain two  brief  commands — the  first 
being  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  the 
second  ''Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them." — The  Publishers^  Circular. 


A  WEALTHY  citizen  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
John  Crerar,  who  died  recently,  leav- 
ing an  estate  of  three  and  a  half 
million   dollars,  has   bequeathed    the 


chief  portion  of  it  to  various  charities, 
including,  especially,  churches  and 
orphan  asylums.  One  large  bequest 
is  made  by  him  for  the  establishment 
of  a  public  library,  respecting  which 
he  records  in  his  will :  "  I  desire  that 
the  books  and  periodicals  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  create  and  sustain  a 
Christian  sentiment  in  the  community, 
and  that  all  nastiness  and  immorality 
be  excluded.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  there  shall  not  be  anything  but 
hymn-books  and  sermons,  but  I  mean 
that  dirty  French  novels  and  all 
sceptical  trash  and  works  of  question- 
able healthiness  of  tone  shall  never 
be  found  in  this  library.  I  wish  the 
atmosphere  to  be  one  of  Christian 
refinement,  and  its  aim  and  object 
the  building  up  of  character." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ARTS  MATRICULATION. 
Editor  of  The  Monthly  : 

Sir, — I  notice  in  a  report  of  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  University  Senate 
that  the  Committee  who  have  in 
charge  the  Arts  Matriculation  Curri- 
culum were  asked  to  report  soon  so 
as  to  complete  arrangements  with  the 
Department  for  the  examinations.  I 
hope  this  is  not  intended  to  mean 
that  the  University  Senate  has  decided 
to  adopt  the  "  Leaving  Examination," 
and  yet  I  fear  there  may  be  something 
of  that  kind  understood,  for  in  the 
Time  Table  of  Examinations  just 
issued  by  the  Department,  we  have 
the  old  Third  Class,  Second  Class, 
and  First  Class  changed  into  Primary, 
Junior  Leaving  and  Senior  Leaving. 
Wherefore  all  this  change  of  name  if 
there  is  no  change  in  the  examination 
itself? 

I  believe,  as  has  already  been  said 
in  your  columns,  that  it  will  be  an 
unfortunate  thing  for  the  educational 
interests  of  this  province,  if  the  Uni- 


versity surrenders  any  of  its  powers  to 
the  Department.  There  is  already 
too  much  centralization  of  educational 
affairs.  Teachers  feel  that  they  have 
no  freedom  under  the  present  regime 
— that  outside  of  a  few  fawning  flat- 
teries they  have  no  voice  either  in 
what  is  to  be  taught  or  how  it  is  to 
be  taught.  What  makes  it  all  the 
more  galling  is  that  they  are  not  un- 
frequently  represented  as  desiring 
such  and  such  changes,  when  in  real- 
ity they  have  expressed  no  opinion. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  good 
many  more  teachers  would  have  come 
out  squarely  and  declared  against  this 
"Leaving  Examination"  scheme  than 
have  done  so,  were  they  not  afraid  of 
offending  "the  powers  that  be." 
Nor  do  I  wonder  at  it,  for  does  not 
the  Department  interest  itself  in  nearly 
all  the  High  School  and  Collegiate 
Institute  appointments.  We  know 
too  well  that  the  man  who  has  criti- 
cized the  schemes  of  the  Department 
need  look  for  no  preferment.  Let  us 
hope  that  at  least  the  University  will 
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be  kept  untrammelled  from  such  in- 
fluence as  this.  Most  men  will  have 
much  more  confidence  in  the  judg- 
ment of  a  body  of  men  than  they  have 
in  that  of  any  one  man,  no  matter 
who  he  may  be.  I  say  one  man,  for 
I  have  been  told  (I  may  have  been 
misinformed)  that  the  Central  Com- 


mittee is  never  consulted — is  never 
even  called  together — but  one  man 
is  the  sole  adviser  of  the  Minister  in 
all  High  School  questions.  Will  the 
University  give  him  the  control  of  its 
matriculation  examination  too? 
Yours,  etc.. 

Western  Ontario. 


O  NEANI2K02  O  HAOYSIOS. 

A  New  Testament  Idyll  in  New  Testament  Greek. 


TTopeuoyLtevw  €is  bhov, 
TOiv  ap^ovTwv  €1  9,  irpoarjXdi. 
opafXiov,  Kai  yoi'VTreTT^cras 
avTov,  i-rrrjpwTa  avrov, 

Aya^e  SiBdaKaXe, 

T6  yap  dya^oi'  ttol'^ctw 

Lv   iyw  K\r]povo/j.rjcrw 

TTju  ^uyrji'  di(i)Viov  ; 
EtTTc  8  avTU)  6  'Ir}(Tov<s, 

TL  fjL€  Atyet?  dyaOou  ; 

ovS€t9,  €t  jjii]  et's,  6  6'eos, 

dya$6<i  '  aAA'  eiTrep  ^cActs 

eis  T^v  ^wrjv  TrjvS'  elaeXOeiv, 

rrjpiqdov  ras  'cvroAas. 
Aeyct  8  avrw  vcavio-Kos, 

Ilotas  ; 

O  8'  '\-q(Tov<i  uir€, 

Ov  (f>ov€va€L<;  •  ov  /xot^cvcrcts  • 

OV   KX([f/€L<;- 

ov  T€  l}/Cv8ofJiapTVpl]a€L^  • 

ov  oe  TL  a7rocrrepr)o"Cis  • 

<Tov  Tov  TraTfpa,  /cat  Trjy  fjirjTepa 

TLfxa,  Koi,  TOt'  ir\-q(TLOV 

OJS  crtavTov  ayaTTTycrcis  • 

O   8c   CITTC, 

Taura  iravra 
i<f>vXa^a.p.-qv  eywye 
Ik  r^5  veoTT^TOV  p.ov  • 
Tt  y€  ert  varepo} ; 


O  8'  Ir](Tov<;  ravr   aKovcras, 

Kai  <f)LXocfip6vu)<;  ifJi(3X€ij/as 

avTio,  rjydirrjcTav  avrov, 

Kai  aTTOKpt^ets  ws  ct  ttcv 

avTOj- 

Ert  ei'  (Tot  XeLTret  • 
€t  ^eAets  Tf'AeTos  et  vai, 
TTavra,  o(7   t^'ts,  ttwAt/ctov 
/cai  80s  TrTajp^oIs"  Kui  Orjaavpbv 
efeis  (Tu  cv  ovpavw-  Kai 
oevpo,  aKoXovOeL  jxol. 

TavT  aKowas  vcavt'crKos, 

KaTTi  TO)  Adyo)  Bvcrrf^^eC 

crTvyvdaa<;  tc  /<at  fiapvvdeis, 

ws  AvTTOu/xci'os  aTTjJA^e, 

•^1/  yap  acfioSpa  TrAovcrtos. 

l8wv  8   avTW  o  'Irjcrov^ 

Acy€i  TOi?  ixa6rp-aCs  avrov, 
dpL-qv  Aeyoj  Vfxiv,  on 
SvcTKoAcos  cicreAcr'crovTat 
01  ra  ^pTJfxara  e^ovTCS 
CIS  TT^i'  ySaaiAetav  ^cou* 

'eOajxjSovvTO  o't  /xa6rp-al 

'eirl  Tofs  Aoyots  rofs  aurou. 

'O  8*  aTTOKpt^eis   It^ctovs 

TTaAiv  Aeyei  aurot's, 

TcKva, 
8v(TKoXov  TrtiJs  €0"t'  elcTeXOeCv 
€ts  T^v  /SaaiXeiav  Oeov 

TOl)S  TTCTrOl^OTas   £V    7rAoUT<{C 
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cvKOirwTepov  yap  ecrri 
Slo.  pa^tSos  SuXOeCv 
Tov  rpuTTj^/Aaros  Kd/xyjXov 
rj  TOV  TrAovcrtov  elcreXOeCv 
CIS  T^v  /3aatA.eiav  ©eoS  • 
dKoiJO"GVT6s   8    01  fJLaOrjTOi 
7repio'(7ws  efeTrAT^CTfrovro, 
cos  Aeyoi^res  Trpos  laurous, 

Kttt  Tis  owaraL  crco^^vai  ; 
avTOL  s  8  6  It^itoDs  Xcyet, 
TO  8   doiJi/ara  y   dv^poWots 
SvVar   ecTTt  Trapa  ©ew. 
Kat  o  Ilcrpos  Xeyei  aura), 

ndvr   acjii^Kafjiev,  18',   ■fjp.eC'i, 
Kai  y]KoXovBr)a afjiiv  ctol. 


A I  TO)  8'  6    Ir/croCis  etTTtv, 
KpJrjv  Xeyco  vp.LV,  OiiSet's 
ecTTLv  OS  d<f>rJKev  01  kov, 
T]  dSeX(^oi)s,  ^  dSeXt^as, 
7^  Trarepa,  •>;  p.rjT€pa, 
rj  yvvaLKa,  r]  8e  renva, 
eVeK€i'  T^s  /3ao"tXctas 
TOV  ^£0V,  OS  OU  yLf^  Xdfirj 

(.KaTOVTairX  acrCova 
vvv  iv  TwSc  Katpw  tovto), 
/cai  €ts  TOi/  atwi/   ip)^6p,i- 
vov  t,wrjv  aiwviov. 
TToXXol  8'  ecTT^arot  ^aovTai 

TTpWTOL'    TTptiiTOL  8'  eCT^aTOl. 

Toronto,  Feb.,  1890.  W.  H.  C.  Kerr. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  change  of  name  from  Third 
Class  to  Primary,  etc.,  referred  to  by 
our  correspondent,  "  Western  Onta- 
rio," is  said  to  have  been  made  for 
the  following  reasons :  That  many 
who  obtain  third,  second,  or  first 
class  non-professional  certificates  are 
employed  by  trustees  as  if  they  held 
the  same  class  professional  certifi- 
cates. This  change  of  name,  it  is 
held,  will  leave  trustees  without  ex- 
cuse. There  may  be  some  force  in 
this  statement.  In  regard  to  the 
remainder  of  his  letter,  his  informa- 
tion is  the  same  as  what  we  have. 


THE  FRENCH  SCHOOLS. 

THE  question  involved  in  the 
French  schools  is  a  difficult 
one  and  for  Canada  exceedingly 
so.  We  need  not  particularize  the 
environment  which  makes  it  so 
troublesome  to  find  for  Canada  a 
solution  that  will,  at  the  same  time, 
be  healing  in  its  effects  and  per- 
manent in  its  character. 

It   is   perfectly  natural,   and   only 
what   every   person    of  ordinary   ac- 


quaintance with  history  expected  that 
our  French  fellow-citizens  would  de- 
sire and  earnestly  contend  for  the 
use  of  their  mother  tongue  in  every 
way  possible ;  not  only  in  the  home, 
but  in  the  schools,  in  the  church,  and 
also  that  the  language  should  have 
official  recognition. 

No  doubt,  we  shall  find  the  French 
endeavouring  to  increase  their  kindred 
in  Canada  by  every  means  within  their 
reach.  We  state  only  what  experi- 
ence has  taught  us ;  people  of  the 
same  race  and  language  will  naturally 
gravitate  to  the  same  sections  of  a 
country.  The  association  of  home 
and  race  embedded  in  the  language 
and  of  which  it  is  the  best  and  sacred 
vehicle  will  attract  and  hold  together 
those  who  speak  the  same  mother 
tongue.  It  is  not  necessary  to  occupy 
time  or  space  in  quoting  instances, 
or  giving  illustrations ;  this  much 
nature  itself  teaches  us. 

There  was  a  necessity  to  make 
temporary  provision  to  meet  the  dis- 
abilities of  immigrants  from  foreign 
parts  by  recognizing  officially  persons, 
as  teachers,  who  had  the  proper  quali- 
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fications  for  the  important  work  of 
instructing  the  strangers  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country — such  provision 
with  the  approval  of  the  late  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  Chief 
Superintendent,  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson 
did  make.  The  provision  was  tem- 
porary, confessedly,  and  in  the  case 
of  most  immigrants,  the  necessity  of 
such  educational  e.\pedient  does  not 
now  press  for  its  longer  continuance. 
In  one  case,  and  in  one  case  only, 
does  it  appear  that  instead  of  the 
provision  Having  worked,  as  it  was 
hoped,  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  instructing  in  the  public  schools  in 
more  than  one  language,  it  has  tended 
to  intensify  and  perpetuate  the  difh- 
culty.  This  is  confessed  by  all  to  be 
an  evil.  We  refer  to  the  case  of  the 
French  in  Eastern  Ontario.  Quite 
recently  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  conversing  with  a  gentleman  who 
has  been  living  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  province  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 
His  experience  of  what  is  now  taking 
place  in  the  eastern  section  of  our 
province  is  similar  to  what  ours  is  of 
what  is  transpiring  in  some  parts  of 
New  Brunswick.  Let  the  true  ex- 
planation be  what  it  may,  whether 
land  hunger  or  restlessness  on  the 
part  of  the  English,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  mode  of  treatment  or  develop- 
ment of  the  races  is  quite  different. 
Let  us  suppose  two  families,  one 
English,  the  other  French,  with  three 
sons  and  the  same  amount  of  land — 
a  hundred  acres.  It  is  plain  to  the 
English  family,  that,  if  the  sons  are 
to  be  farmers,  more  land  must  be 
bought ;  to  the  French  family,  this  is 
not  plain  at  all.  The  result  is  that, 
at  least  two  sons  of  the  former  family 
move  away  from  the  homestead,  and 
in  many  instances  the  family  moves 
to  some  place  where  enough  land  can 
be  bought  to  supply  each  of  the  sons 
with  farms,  100  or  150  acres  in  size. 
With  the  latter  family  the  mode  of 
procedure     is     very     different,     and 


usually  ends  in  dividing  the  home- 
stead into  three  parts,  or  if  the 
English  family  moves  away  its  farm  is 
bought  by  the  French  family.  My 
friend  is  not  aware  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  having  any  fund  to 
assist  its  adherents  to  get  possession 
of  the  farms  of  other  people  not  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  but  he  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  credit  of 
French  Canadians  is  good  as  they  are 
economical  and  thrifty.  By  this  grad- 
ual action  of  natural  causes  the  French 
Canadian  population  has  increased 
and  is  increasing  in  Eastern  Ontario. 
Whatever  may  be  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  French-Canadian  in 
regard  to  religion  and  language, 
secured  by  statute  law  or  long  pre- 
vailing custom,  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  we  would  say  to  the  Do- 
minion loyally  and  generously  to  res- 
pect such ;  but,  if  any  changes  have 
recently  been  made,  either  in  Onta- 
rio or  Quebec,  tending  to  perpetuate 
division  and  misunderstandings  be- 
tween the  two  peoples,  the  en- 
deavour of  every  British-Canadian 
should  be  to  remove  for  ever  such 
strife-producing  law  or  practice.  To 
the  outside  world  the  Dominion  is 
one  and  indivisible ;  internally  why 
should  Judah  vex  Ephraim  or  Eph- 
raim  envy  Judah?  Much  as  we 
sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  those 
who  advocate  bi-lingual  readers,  etc., 
still  this  plan  of  meeting  the  difficulty 
has  an  unpleasant  aspect  to  us, 
namely,  that  we  fear  it  may  be  another 
step  in  the  direction  of  realizing  the 
wishes  of  those  who  are  steadily  aiming 
at  having  a  dual  system  of  education 
in  Ontario.  In  all  simplicity  and  can- 
dour we  ask  our  friends  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  Is  it  necessary  to 
carry  the  line  of  separation  to  this 
extent  in  our  Province  of  Ontario  ? 
We  must  leave  this  subject  for  the 
present,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  our  Roman  Catholic  friends  on 
this  important  question. 
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THE   SCHOOL   SYSTEM   OF 
ONTARIO. 

THIS  is  not  a  panegyric.  For 
panegyrics  on  the  above  subject 
our  readers  are  respectfully  referred 
to  recent  speeches  by  the  Hon.  the 
Minister  of  Education  both  in  the 
House  and  out  of  it  and  to  the  utter- 
ances of  many  other  lights  in  the  same 
solar  system.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
speak  with  undue  harshness  about 
the  failings  and  demerits  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  our  province,  but 
it  is  surely  a  sad  mistake  to  go  on 
infusing  ourselves  with  self  and  vain 
conceit,  when  there  are  errors  to  be 
corrected,  and  abuses  to  be  reformed. 
The  remedy  lies  not  in  shutting  one's 
eyes  to  these,  and  folding  the  hands 
complacently  while  our  ears  are  filled 
with  the  sound  of  a  pleasant  voice, 
assuring  us  of  our  own  greatness  and 
infallibility,  of  our  superiority  to  our 
neighbours,  especially  to  the  Mother 
Country,  and  of  our  success  and  glory 
in  that  most  important  duty  of  the 
nation — the  education  of  the  young. 
If  any  man  speak  a  word  against  the 
public  schools,  let  him  die  the  death, 
let  him  speedily  be  destroyed  and 
that  without  mercy. 

Let  such  an  one  never  attempt  to 
run  for  School  Trustee,  Councilman  or 
Alderman,  Reeve  or  Mayor.  Let  him 
never  aspire  to  a  place  at  the  National 
Council.  For  why  ?  He  is  not 
popular.  But  let  the  man  who  would 
be  all  this  and  more  take  every 
opportunity  of  parading  before  his 
audience  captivating  statistics  about 
everybody  being  educated  in  every- 
thing (our  readers  are  requested  to 
remember  that  morality  and  common 
honesty  are  not  included  and  there- 
fore are  out  of  fashion  ;  neither  are 
they  popular). 

Let  him  tell  them  about  the  large 
number  of  males  and  females  being 
educated  to  despise  the  mothers  who 
bore  them  and  the  fathers  who  have 
toiled  and  striven  for  them — educated 


through  the  self-sacrificing  love  of 
their  parents  to  be  spoiled  for  taking 
up  their  parents'  work  and  to  be 
useless  for  anything  else. 

A  plain  and  thorough  education, 
simple  and  unpretentious,  useful  and 
practical,  is  what  we  in  Ontario  need. 

Bankers  tell  us  that  boys  who  ap- 
ply for  bank  clerkships  cannot  add 
correctly.  Merchants  say  they  can- 
not write  decently.  Parents  say  they 
cannot  read  well.  Then  what  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  can  they  do  ? 
And  if  more  time  were  spent  on  these 
necessary  and  useful  subjects  and 
they  were  thoroughly  learned,  even 
to  the  omission  of  some  of  the  sub- 
jects which  are  not  necessary,  then 
our  educational  system  would  be 
more  deserving  of  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  people. 


TWO  BRITISH   BOOKS. 

Problems  of  Greater  Britain.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Wentworth 
Dilke,  Bart.,  Author  of  "Greater  Britain." 
"The  British  Army,"  &c..  With  maps. 
London  and  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Ecce !  Ego  et  pueri  niei  i/uos  dedit  mihi 
Dominiis. 

The  Colonial  Year  Book,  for  the  year 
1890.  By  A.  J.  R.  Trendell,  C.M.G.,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law. 
With  Introduction  by  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.  A., 
Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History,  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  London  : 
Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle  and  Riv- 
ington,  Limited. 

THE  time  has  come  when  books 
like  these  are  sought  for,  and 
appreciated — nay,  when  they  are 
eagerly  welcomed,  and  the  heart  of 
Canadian'  and  Australian  and  South 
African,  will  fill  with  pride  and 
pleasure  as  he  opens  the  last  parcel 
of  books  "from  home"  and  finds 
the  two  most  striking  and  attractive 
— those  which  we  have  named  above 
— devoted  entirely  to  the  liberal  and 
patriotic  consideration  of  all  the 
interests  and  affairs  of  (Jreat  Britain, 
and  her  great  family  of  children 
beyond  the  seas. 
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In  the  course  of  the  half-hour's 
hard  labour  required  to  cut  the  pages 
of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  book,  the 
reader's  eye  catches  a  good  many 
taking  bits,  and  glances  in  passing  at 
a  number  of  beautiful  maps.  If  he  is 
living  in  Toronto,  he  will  scacely  fail 
to  observe  with  a  shudder  on  the  first 
page  of  Chapter  V.  in  Part  VI.,  that 
we  have  never  yet  heard  the  last  of 
that  wretched  boy  on  Shuter  St.,  who 
threw  a  stone  at  Archbishop  Walsh's 
carriage.  But  we  forbear.  Only  we 
should  like  Sir  Charles  Dilke  to 
investigate  that  small  matter  a  little 
further,  before  another  edition  of  his 
book  is  issued.  Let  us  hasten  to  the 
pleasant  task  of  referring  to  the  con- 
spicuous merits  of  the  work. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  tremendous 
laboiir  involved  in  collecting  infor- 
mation, examining  documents,  sta- 
tistics, books  of  all  kinds,  consult 
ing  people  all  over  the  world  and 
weighing  and  sifting  the  mass  of 
material  so  obtained,  we  would  men- 
tion the  interesting  character  of 
what  might  be  called  the  narrative. 
Given  our  choice  between  the  "  Pro- 
blems," and  the  best  new  story  one 
can  buy  at  the  bookstores  today, 
merely  as  a  matter  of  pleasure  and 
interest,  we  should  choose  the  "  Pro- 
blems." The  completeness  of  the 
work,  its  uniformly  thoughtful  char- 
acter, the  patriotic  spirit  in  which  it 
is  conceived  and  written  and  the 
broad  and  statesmanlike  views  enunci- 
ated are  beyond  our  praise. 

Nor  can  we  omit  to  say  that  a 
book  which  is  at  once  so  useful,  im- 
portant and  opportune,  which  makes 
people  who  read  it  reflect  and  revise 
their  conclusions  and  information  on 
many  matters,  and  awakens  again  gen- 
erous feelings  which  are  only  too  apt  to 
sleep  in  silence,  cannot  but  be  a  good 
one.  People  will  not  entirely  agree 
with  Sir  Charles.  Australians  will 
point  out  that  he  has  forgotten  about 
their  immense  "  coffee  house  "  hotels. 


Educators  will  have  a  crow  or  two  to 
pluck  with  him.  The  clergy  will 
have  some  exhortations  to  address  to 
him.  Imperial  Federationists  can 
show  him  a  thing  or  two.  But  so 
careful  a  study  and  discussion  of 
the  institutions,  dangers,  hopes,  and 
strength  of  our  common  country  is  no 
inconsiderable  contribution  to  the 
wisdom  and  progress  of  the  Imperial 
British  race,  and,  as  such,  it  will  be 
cordially  and  gratefully  received  and 
recognized  by  those  for  whom  it  is 
written. 

Sir  Charles  pays  a  tribute  to  many 
men  who  have  aided  him,  and  dedi- 
cates to  his  friend,  General  Sir  Fred- 
erick Roberts,  Commander-in-Chief 
in  India,  "  this  record  of  that  peaceful 
progress  of  Greater  Britain  which  is 
made  securer  by  his  sword." 

One  can  hardly  resist  saying  "  well 
done"  almost  before  opening  "The 
Colonial  Year  Book."  Its  name  and 
appearance  at  once  make  a  favourable 
impression,  and  when  one  sees  above 
the  title  page  the  beautiful  and  ap- 
propriate Latin  words  found  at  the 
head  of  this  article  they  are  felt  to  be 
as  good  as  a  guarantee  against  dis- 
appointment in  the  volume.  A  mas- 
terly historical  introduction  by  Prof. 
Seeley  is  a  very  fitting  beginning. 

In  future,  whenever  we  want  to 
know  anything  at  all  within  its 
scope,  may  this  book  be  at  hand. 
Who  is  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Fiji  Islands,  or  the  Agent  General 
for  the  Cape,  or  the  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic of  Hong-Kong?  Here  they  all 
are — names  and  addresses.  In  what 
language  are  the  hymn  books  of  the 
natives  of  the  Gold  Coast.?  What 
are  the  chief  banks  at  Brisbane,  or 
what  are  the  names  of  H.M.S.  at 
Halifax  ?     Here,  again. 

So  we  might  go  on  opening  the 
book  an  hundred  times  at  random 
and  find  it  is  a  store  of  informa- 
tion and  assistance  on  an  endless 
variety    of     subjects,     both     general 
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and  special,  condensed  into  brief, 
correct  and  well-written  accounts  of 
all  the  vast  and  scattered  domains  of 
the  Empire.  The  very  latest  reports 
and  changes  are  noted,  and  few 
are  the  omissions  —  indeed,  after  a 
somewhat  careful  examination  of  the 
book,  we  have  only  observed  one 
— the  universities  in  Ontario  are  not 
mentioned,  though  we  find  those  in 
Quebec  referred  to  on  page  138. 

The  author  and  publishers  have 
availed  themselves  of  everything 
which  could  aid  in  making  the  book 
convenient  and  attractive,  and  the 
description  of  these  vast  territories 
"  which  are  not  only  the  glory  of  the 
Mother  Land,  but  the  influence  of 
which,  on  the  prosperity  and  policy 
of  the  empire,  is  increasing  day  by 
day,"  includes  their  history,  com- 
merce, climate,  industries,  resources, 
characteristics,  etc.,  etc.,  as  well  as  a 
vast  amount  of  information  in  regard 
to  each  which  varies  so  much  in  char- 
acter that  we  cannot,  in  a  few  lines, 
give  any  adequate  idea  of  it.  In 
short,  all  who  read  this  work  will  be 
pleased  with  it.  (Although  the 
thought  did  cross  our  minds  that  it 
was  a  pity  that  the  publishers  had 
admitted  quite  so  many  advertise- 
ments,we  almost  dislike  to  mention  it.) 

Doubtless  these  two  works  will 
shortly   be  found  in  the  libraries  of 


schools  and  colleges  and  in  other 
general  and  reference  libraries 
throughout  Greater  Britain.  We 
hope  they  will,  at  some  not  distant 
day,  be  recommended  for  advanced 
classes  and  for  college  students. 

Another  sign  that  the  indifference 
and  lethargy  born  of  dense  igno- 
rance or  blindness  of  heart  in  re- 
gard to  the  greatness  of  the  Col- 
onial Empire  and  the  grandeur  of 
Greater  Britain's  destiny  is  passing 
away  may  well  be  seen  in  the  appear- 
ance and  success  of  such  books  as 
these. 

May  wisdom  be  granted  to  those 
at  the  helm  to  solve  the  great  prob- 
lems in  the  navigation  of  the  ship 
of  state,  and  to  those  on  the  look-out 
and  before  the  mast  to  see  that  a 
share  in  these  world-wide  hopes  and 
responsibilities  belongs  to  each  of 
them,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit 
of  these  noble  and  reverent  words  : 
Ecce  !  Ego  et pneri  tnei  quos  dedit  mihi 
Do  minus. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  calling 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
advertisement  appearing  in  this  issue 
of  the  Fifteenth  Session  of  the  Sauveur 
Summer  College  of  Languages.  The 
work  of  the  College  is  now  well-known 
and  appreciated. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


CLASSICS. 

J.  Fletcher,  B.  A.,  Toronto,  M.  A.,  Oxon.,  Editor 

This  column  is  open  for  the  discussion  of  points  oj 
interest  or  difficulty  connected  with  the  School  work 
in  Latin  or  Greek. 


QUESTIONS     ON     CESAR'S 
LUM  BRITANNICUM. 


BEL- 


I.  Translate  into  good  idiomatic  English- 

[a)  Qua  in  re  admodum  fuitmilitum  virtus 

laudanda,  qui  vectoris  gravibusque  navigiis, 

non  intermisso  remigandi  labore,  longarum 


navium  cursum  adaequarunt.  Accessutn  est 
ad  Britanniam  omnibus  navibus  meridiano 
fere  tempore. 

{d)  Ipsi  ex  silvis  rari  propugnabant,  nos- 
trosque  intra  munitiones  ingredi  prohibebant 
At  milites  legionis  septimae,  testudine  facta 
et  aggere  ad  munitiones  adjecto,  locum  cepe- 
runt  eosque  ex  silvis  expulerunt,  paucis  vul- 
neribus  acceptis. 

(c)  His  rebus  co^nitis,  Ceesar  legiones 
equitatumque  revocari  atque  itinere  desistere 
jubet  ;  ipse  ad  naves  revertitur  ;  eadem  fere, 
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qure  ex  nuntiis  literisque  cognoverat,  coram 
perspicit,  sic  ut,  amissis  circiter  quadraginta 
navibup,  reliquce  tamen  refici  pcsse  magno 
negotio  viderentur.  Itaque  ex  legicnibus 
fabros  delegit  et  ex  conlinenti  alios  arcessiri 
jubet  ;  Labieno  scribit,  ut  quani  plurimas 
posset  iis  legionibus  qute  sint  apud  euin. 
naves  inslituat  (Ca;sar,  Bk.  v.,  chap.  8,9,  11.) 

2,  Construclion  of  (rt)  navigiis,  labore, 
navibus,  tempore,  {b)  legiones,  itinere,  ne- 
gotio, legionibus.  3.  vectoriis — WhU  is 
Coesar's  usual  name  of  these  vessels  ?  4. 
Accessttm  est — How  used?  Give  an  alterna- 
tive construclion.  5.  Meridiano  tempore — 
Why  not  .«imply  meridiel  6.  Ingredi — 
Wnat  is  the  usual  construction  after  verbs  of 
hindering?  Give  an  example.  7.  Testu- 
dine — Explain  what  is  meant  here.  Give 
other  meanings  of  the  word.  8.  Prokibebant, 
ceperunt — Account  for  the  difference  in  the 
tenses.  9  His  rebus  cognitis — Give  the 
corresponding  singular  form.  Give  an  al- 
ternative expression  of  the  same  meaning. 
Give  as  many  good  English  translations  of 
the  phrase  as  you  can.  10.  Legiones — Give 
the  usual  divisions  of  a  legion.  11.  Itinere 
— Account  for  the  double  increment  of  this 
word.  12.  Revertitur — What  peculiarity  in 
the  use  of  this  verb?  13.  Literis — What 
other  meanings  may  this  plural  have  ?  14. 
Refici — What  compounds  of  facio  make  the 
nfinitive  facere.  ficere  and  ficare  respectively? 

15.  Arcessiri — What    peculiarity   in    form  ? 

16.  Jubet — What  change  in  construction 
would  it  make  to  substitute  it/iperat  ?  17. 
Labieno — What  other  construclion  might  be 
used  ?  18.  Sint,  instituat — Account  for  the 
mood  of  each.  19.  Posset — Note  and  ac- 
count for  anything  peculiar  in  the  use  of  this 
tense.  20.  Point  out  any  difference  in  use 
between  eques  and  equitatus.  21.  Mark  the 
penult  q{  adniodum,  labore,  tempore,  ingredi, 
ceperiitit,  revcco,  desistere,  and  distinguish 
reilqui  from  reliqui. 

Translate  into  Latin  ihe  foHo.^ing  sen- 
tences, based  on  chap.=.  9-11  : 

I.  Leaving  one  legion  to  be  a  guard  to 
the  camp  he  set  out  for  the  post  with  the 
rest  of  the  infantry  and  all  the  cavalry. 
2.  The    workmen   whom  we    have  feiected 


rom  these  two  cohorts  will  soon  repair  the 
ships  that  have  been  damaged  by  the  storm_ 
3.  On  his  return  to  the  camp  he  learned 
from  the  messenger  whom  the  lieutenant  had 
sent  that  the  Britons  had  been  repulsed  by 
our  men  and  had  fled  across  the  river.  4. 
Fearing  the  Britons  might  attack  the  camp 
he  wrote  to  the  lieutenant  to  come  as  quickly 
as  possible  with  all  the  soldieis  he  had  with 
him.  5.  Having  collected  about  two  hun- 
dred boats  from  the  nearest  ports  he  deter- 
mined to  carry  the  whole  army  across  to 
Britain.  6.  Learning  that  the  Britons  were 
collecting  all  their  forces  he  sent  forward^ 
two  horsemen  to  select  a  place  suitable  for  a 
camp.  7.  The  scouts  whom  he  had  sent  to 
follow  the  enemy  and  learn  in  what  direction 
they  had  marched  brought  back  word  that 
they  had  encamped  in  a  strongly  fortified 
place.  8.  From  him  we  learned  that  the. 
Britons,  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the 
Roman  legions,  had  put  this  chief  in  com- 
mand of  all  their  forces. 

MODERN   LANGUAGES. 

p  utnv^  1  H-I-  Strang,  B.A.,  Goderich. 
teuton  I  y^  ^   Fraser.  B.A.,  Toronto. 

EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 

I.  Criticise  and  improve  the  following^ 
sentences  : 

(a)  Worms  drag  leaves  and  other  pieces  of 
plants  in  their  burrows  for  the  sake  of  plug- 
ging them  up  and  eating  them. 

(b)  The  plough  which  was  invented  by 
man  before  it  came  into  use  the  ground  was 
ploughed  by  worms. 

{c)  The  'vhole  bed  of  vegetable  matter 
passes  through  their  bodies  at  th?  end  of  a 
few  years. 

(d)  They  drag  leaves  into  the  burrows  as 
food,  and  after  tearing  them  into  very  fine 
threads  and  partially  digested  are  mixed  up 
with  the  earih. 

(e)  The  worm  has  no  sense  organ,  yet  thev 
show  great  skill  in  lining  their  burrows. 

(/)  Long  before  the  plough  was  invented 
the  land  was  and  is  ploughed  by  worms. 

{g)  Sometimes  worms  undermine  pave- 
ments unequally  and  thus  are  broken. 
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(A)  They  bring  the  under  earth  up  to  the 
top,  and  the  top  earth  sinks,  and  so  on,  just 
like  a  plough, 

(/)  Old  massive  walls  have  been  under- 
mined by  the  worms  and  subside. 

(j)  Tesselated  pavements  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  same  way,  although  the  worms 
have  been  aided  in  this  by  the  wind  blowing 
dust  into  them. 

{k)  It  is  likely  that  huge  slates  of  stone 
have  been  undermined  and  fallen  down  by 
having  been  undermined. 

{I)  Some  persons  think  that  the  burrows 
aid  in  the  drainage  of  the  land,  also  a'lowing 
the  air  to  penetrate  into  the  ground. 

(w)  They  also  bury  the  dead  bones  of 
animals  which  thus  enrich  the  soil. 

(«)  Worms  often  undermine  pavements 
unequally  and  so  it  falls  down,  the  same 
with  walls  and  buildings. 

{o)  By  the  old  burrows  falling  down  the 
mould  is  constantly  moving  and  thus  pulver- 
izing, also  fresh  surfaces  are  continually  ex- 
posed to  the  air  and  the  carbonic  or  human 
acids,  thus  the  softer  parts  of  rock  are  de- 
composed. 

2.  Change  the  following  to  indirect  nar, 
ralive  : 

A  rich  but  uneducated  woman,  who  had 
sent  her  daughter  to  a  good  school,  asked 
the  principal  one  day,  "  How  is  my  daugh- 
ter getting  on?"  "Pretty  well,  madam," 
replied  the  teacher.  '  If  she  wants  anything 
it  is  capacity  for  study,  but  for  that  we 
must  not  blame  her."  "  No  ;  "  replied  the 
mother ;  "  but  I  blame  you  for  not  mentioning 
it  before.  Her  father,  thank  goodness,  can 
afford  to  get  her  a  capacity,  and  I  beg  that 
she  may  have  one  at  once,  be  the  price  what 
it  may." 

3.  Change  the  following  to  direct  narrative : 
A  boy  who  had  bought  a  twopenny  loaf  in 
ibaker's  shop,  said  to   the   baker,  that   he 

•  did, not  believe  it  to  be  of  full  weight.  The 
baker  told  him  never  to  mind,  that  he  would 
have  the  less  to  carry.  The  lad  replied  that 
that  was  true,  and  throwing  three  halfpence 
on  the  counter  he  left  the  shop.  The  baker 
called  after  him    that  thit  was  not  enough 


money.     The   boy  told   him  never  to  mind,        ^ 
that  he  would  have  the  less  to  count. 

4.  Combine  each  of  the  following  pairs  of  j 
sentences  by  means  of  conjunctions  or  pro-  j 
nouns : 

{a)  The  bay  was  ill.     He  is  better  now. 

{b)  You  are  tired.     You  may  rest. 

(c)  He  spoke  the  truth.  He  was  not 
believed. 

{d)  The  rain  stopped.  They  resumed 
their  journey. 

{e)  The  men  wer^  working.  This  is  the 
place. 

( /)  He  picked  up  the  papers.  They  were 
lying  on  the  floor. 

[g)  I  want  it.     I  will  send  for  it. 

(h)  He  would  not  try.     I  gave  him  leave. 

(?)  It  was  frozen  stiff.  He  could  not 
move  it. 

[])  We  heard  from  our  friends.  It  is 
nearly  a  year  ago. 

5.  Combine  the  following  into  not  more 
than  six  sentences  : 

Louis  XI.  became  king  of  France.  Before 
that  he  used  to  visit  a  paor  peasant.  The  ; 
peasant's  garden  produced  excellent  vege- 
tables. After  the  king's  accession  th«  peas- 
ant brought  him  a  present.  It  was  a  very 
large  turnip.  He  had  grown  it  in  his  gar- 
den. The  king  gave  him  a  thousand  crowns. 
A  rich  man  in  the  village  heard  of  this. 
The  peasant  had  received  a  large  reward  for 
a  paltry  turnip.  The  giver  of  a  valuable 
present  would  receive  a  much  larger  one. 
So  the  rich  man  thought.  He  offered  the 
king  a  splendid  horse.  The  king  took  it. 
He  called  for  the  turnip.  It  had  cost  him  a 
thousand  crowns.  He  would  give  it  for  the 
horse.  He  told  the  rich  man  that.  I  im- 
agine the  man's  diiappoiniment. 

6.  Searching  the  pile  of  corpses,  the  vic- 
tors found  four  Frenchmen  still  breathing. 
Three  had  scarcely  a  spark  of  life,  and,  as 
no  time  was  to  be  lost,  they  burned  them  on 
the  spot.  The  fourth,  less  fo.  tunate,  seemed 
likely  to  survive,  and  they  reserved  him  for 
further  torments.  As  for  the  Huron  desert- 
ers, their  cowardice  profited  them  little. 
The  Iroquois,  regardless  of  their  promises, 
fell  upon   them,  burned  some  at  once,  and 
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carried  the  rest  to  iheir  villages  for  a  similar 
fate.  Five  of  the  number  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  escape,  and  it  was  from  them,  aided 
by  admissions  made  long  afterwards  by  the 
Iroquois  themselves,  that  the  French  of 
Canada  derived  all  their  knowledge  of  this 
glorious  disaster.     (Fourth  Reader,  p.  160). 

{a)  What  word  in  the  first  sentence  keeps 
up  the  connection  with  the  preceding  para- 
graph ? 

{b)  Expand  the  participial  phrases  in  the 
final  sentence  to  subordinate  clause?. 

(c)  Point  out  and  explain  any  figurative 
language  in  the  second  sentence. 

(d)  '•  As  no  time  was  to  be  lost."  Why  ? 
Change  to  a  phrase. 

\e)  Expand  the  third  sentence  to  a  com- 
plex one. 

\f)  Why  was  "  the  fourth  less  fortunate?" 

{g)  Change  the  construction  of  the  fourth 
sentence  so  as  to  make  "deserters"  the 
subject  of  "  profited." 

(//)  "  Regardless  of  their  promises."  Ex- 
pand into  a  clause. 

(?)  "For  a  similar  fate."  Express  the 
meaning  in  other  words. 

(/■)  "  Had  the  good  foitune  to  escape.' 
Express  the  meaning  in  two  words. 

{k)  Classify  and  give  the  grammatical  re- 
lations of  the  last  clause  in  the  extract. 

(/)  "Glorious  disaster."  Explain  the 
seeming  contradiction  in  these  words. 

(w)  Classify,  and  give  the  relation  of  the 
following  words  :  Searching,  scarcely,  fourth, 
likely,  little,  once,  made. 

(w)  "Future  torments."  Is  "future" 
correctly  used  here? 

{0)  Form  adjectives  from  victor,  time, 
fate,  profit,  number,  fortune,  disaster. 

(p)  Form  nouns  from,  survive,  reserve, 
village,  similar,  likely. 

{q)  "  Admi.^sions."  Give  all  the  words  you 
can  think  of  that  have  the  same  root  as  this. 

l:  L  A  S  S  -  R  O  O  M  . 

GEOGRAPHY  QUESTIONS. 

I.  Where  do  the  following  live:  The 
Maories,  the  Magyars,  the  Cingalese,  the 
Gauchos,    the  Flemings,    the  Apaches,    the 


Manx,  the  Czechs,  the  Boers,  Ihe  Copts,  (he 
Maroons  ? 

2.  Who  are  meant  by  the  Kaiser,  the 
Hoosiers,  the  Blue  Noses,  the  Buckeyes,  the 
Haligonians? 

3.  Which  of  the  United  States  are  known 
respectively  as  the  Keystone  State,  the  Gran- 
ite State,  the  Empire  State,  the  Palmetto 
State? 

4.  What  cities  of  the  United  States  or 
Canada  are  known  as  the  Hub,  Gotham,  the 
Iron  City,  the  Crescent  Ciiy,  the  City  of  the 
Straits,  the  Limestone  City,  the  Ancient 
Capital,  the  Ambitious  Ciiy,  the  Queen  City, 
the  Frrest  City? 

5.  Where  are  the  Vatican,  the  White 
House,  the  Escurial,  the  Kremlin,  Rideau 
Hall,  St.  Peters,  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
Alhambra,  Holyrood  Palace,  the  Bourse, 
John  o'  Groat's  House,  Osgoode  Hall  ? 

6.  What  and  where  are  the  Golden  Horn, 
the  Golden  Gate,  the  Iron  Gate,  the  Cam- 
pagna,  the  Levant,  the  Tyrol,  the  Downs, 
the  Morea,  ihe  Hague,  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships, the  Needles,  the  Khyber  Pass,  the 
Pampas,  the  Matterhorn,  the  Sault,  ihe  Pan- 
handle, the  Adirondacks,  Mount  Cenis 
Tunnel  ? 

7.  Where  are  McGill  College,  Queen's 
College,  Tiiniiy  College,  Victoria  College, 
Laval  College,  Daihousie  College,  Yale  Col- 
lege, Harvard  College,  Cornell  College, 
Johns-Hopkms  University,  Rugby  School 
Eton  School? 

8.  What  are  the  termini  of  the  Erie  Canal 
the  Welland  Canal,  the  Rideau  Canal,  the 
Suez  Canal  ? 

9.  Where  are  ihe  following  ports:  Yoko- 
hama. Callas,  Trieste,  Melbourne,  Massa- 
wab,  Havre,  Hull,  Beyrouf,  Galveston, 
Shanghai,  Bahia,  Brindi.'i,  Greenock,  Man- 
illa, Aspinwall,  Apia,  Esquimault,  Odessa, 
Honolulu,  Moville,  Oswego,  Pictou  ? 

10.  What  different  towns  and  cities  may 
be  meant  by  Windsor,  Chatham,  Sydney, 
Cairo,  Truro,  Woodstock,  Yarmouth  ? 

11.  Where  and  for  what  noted  are  the 
following:  West  Point,  Carlsbad,  Heart's 
Content,  Woolwich,  Cacouna,  Benares, 
Liege,  Marquette,  Los  Angeles? 
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12.  Where  are  Cape  Sambo,  Calgary, 
Pretoria,  Malakai,  Sudbury,  Port  Towns- 
€nd,  Birkenhead,  Manitowaning,  Havana, 
Brooklyn,  Brandon,  Denver,  Bremen  ? 

SUGGESTIVK  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  AMERICAN 
CONTINENT. 

Note. — All  examples  are  to  be  taken  from 
this  continent. 

1.  Define  the  following  terms,  as  applied 
to  mountains,  with  examples  :  Peak,  chain, 
system. 

2.  Show  the  various  ways  in  which  moun- 
tains are  important  to  a  continent,  illustrat- 
ing your  answer  by  examples. 

3.  Explain  the  formation  of  valleys,  and 
show  by  examples  how  they  are  sometimes 
altered. 

4.  Contrast  fully  the  land  surface  of  North 
America  with  that  of  South  America,  noting 
carefully  the  more  striking  similarities. 

5.  [a)  How  do  you  explain  the  marked 
absence  of  capes  and  promontories  in  North 
America. 

[b)  Make  a  list  of  the  most  important  capes 
in  North  America,  showing  why  each  is  im- 
portant. 

6.  Give  the  chief  coast  waters  of  North 
America,  showing  what  importance  is  to  be 
attached  to  each. 

7.  {a)  American  commerce  is  chiefly  car- 
ried on  in  what  direction  ? 

(b)  Assign  all  the  reasons  you  can  for  this. 

8.  Discuss  briefly  the  natural  advantages 
offered  the  agricultural,  manufacturing  and 
commercial  development  of  America. 

9.  As  a  review,  draw  from  each  pupil 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  most  striking 
physical  feature  of  this  continent,  and  get 
the  pupils  to  discuss  fully  each  answer 
given. 


ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

1.  {a)   What    two    consecutive    integers, 
multiplied  together,  will  produce  1260? 

(1^)   Find  four  numbers  less  than  loo  which 
are  multiples  of  8  and  12. 

Arts,  [a)  35,  36  ;  (b)  24,  48,  72,  96. 

2.  A  man  starts  from  Toronto  for  Mont- 
real, a  distance  of   333   miles.     He   travels 


each  forenoon  27  mis.  3  rds.  3  yds.  He 
rests  during  two  afternoons,  but  on  each  of 
the  other  afternoons  be  travels  5  mis.  6  fur. 
39  per.  4  yds.  less  than  in  the  forenoon. 
How  far  from  the  middle  of  his  journey  will 
he  be  at  noon  on  the  5th  day. 

Ans.   ID  mis.  6  fur.  25  rds.  2  yds. 

3.  John  is  10  yrs.  5  mos.  of  age,  and 
James  is  14  yrs.  7  mos.  Their  father  divides 
$36  between  them,  giving  John  $3  more 
than  his  share  according  to  their  ages.  What 
part  of  the  money  does  the  elder  son  get  ? 

Ans.  i  of  money. 

4.  If  after  gaining  ^%  of  his  capital  a  man 
has  as  much  as  another  after  gaining  j*^  of 
his,  find  what  part  of  the  first  man's  capital 
is  equivalent  to  that  held  by  the  second. 

Ans.  It- 

5.  A  and  B  enter  into  business,  the  for- 
mer contributing  |  of  the  capital.  If  B  were 
to  get  $250  of  A's  capital  transferred  to 
himself  their  shares  would  be  equal.  Find 
what  each  contributes. 

Ans.  A,  $2500:    B,  $2000. 

6.  The  regular  speed  of  a  train  is  36  mis. 
per  hr.  It  requires  I  min.  f^  sees,  to  cross 
a  bridge  462  yds.  lonj,  running  at  |  of  its 
regular  rate.     Find  the  length  of  the  bridge. 

Ans.  418  yds. 

7.  If  10  men,  12  women,  or  15  children 
can  be  boarded  during  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, 1890  for  $120,  find  what  it  would  cost 
to  board  a  man,  his  wife  and  six  children  for 
20  days  at  the  same  rate.  Ans.  $50. 

8.  If  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1000  oz. 
(Avoir.),  and  water  expands  I  in  bulk  in 
freezing,  find  the  weight  of  ice  in  a  block 
6  ft.  long,  2  ft.  6  in.  thick  and  4  ft.  wide. 

Ans.  3375  lbs. 

9.  A  man  has  a  field  220  yds.  long  and 
180  yds.  wide  surrounded  by  streets.  He 
wishes  to  divide  this  field  into  square  lots  of 
the  largest  possible  size,  each  lot  facing, 
but  none  backing  a  street,  the  streets  to  be 
as  wide  as  a  lot  and  all  running  in  the  same 
direction.  How  many  lots  can  he  form  from 
his  field  ?  /4«j-.  72. 


Editorial. 
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SUGGESTIVE      QUESTIONS     AND     THOUGHTS 
ON    "THE    OCEAN." 

Note. — Endeavour  to  present  the  ques- 
tions, thou^jhts,  etc.,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
excite  the  interest  of  the  pupil,  and  to  stimu- 
late a  desire  to  read  the  choice  gems  of  our 
literature.  See  first  sentence  in  the  third 
paragraph  on  page  246. 

This  extract  is  taken  from  the  fourth  and 
last  stanza  of  Byron's  greatest  work,  "  Childe 
Harold,"  completed  about  i8i8.  The  teim 
Childe  is  a  title  of  honour  closely  allied  to 
the  more  common  term,  Knight.  Many 
identify  Childe  Harold  with  Byron  himself — 
a  character  "sated  of  the  world,  roarning 
from  place  to  place  to  flee  from  himself." 

Call  the  attention  of  the  class  to  the  head 
note  on  page  240. 

Stanza  I. 

Notice  that  the  poet  in  this  stanza  ad- 
dresses the  reader,  while  in  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  extract  he  addresses  The 
Ocean.  Draw  from  the  pupils  why  Byron 
speaks  in  this  stanza  to  the  reader,  viz., 
to  apologize  for  what  may  seem  to  be,  but  is 
not  really,  misanthropy,  as  he  states  in  1.  5. 

L!.  1-4.  Note  how  the  poet  rises  in 
thought  in  these  lines,  and  draw  a  diagram 
on  the  board  for  the  pupils  representing  the 
first  half  of  this  elevation,  viz.,  "pleasure," 
"rapture,"  "society,"  then  request  some 
pupil  to  represent  the  second  part. 

Express  1.  4  fully. 

"  Music  .  .  .  roar."  Compare  11.  6  8, 
stanza  2,  p.  194. 

L.  5.  Compare,  "  Not  that  I  loved 
Caesar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more." 

Dj  you  think  these  statements  can  be 
really  true  ? 

Were  the  negative  removed  from  this  line 
what  name  might  we  apply  to  Byron  ? 

L.  6.  To  what  do  "  these  "  and  "  our  " 
refer. 

"Interviews."  What  a  nice  example  of  one 
of  Byron's  lulerv.'eio^  with  Nature  is  found  in 
the  other  stanzas  of  this  extract,  and  hence  you 
see  the  very  substance  of  stanza  i,  viz.,  that 
the  poet  cannot  entirely  conceal  the  inex- 
pressible joy  (1.  9)  or  very  rapture  that  he 
experiences  in  Nature's  society.     Sd  great  is 


his  joy  derived  from  this  source  that  he  seems 
to  go  out  of  and  far  beyond  himself,  cr  to 
lose  his  own  individuality  as  he  expresses  it 
in  11.  7  and  8. 

How  do  you  account  for  this  in  Byron's 
case?     How  is  it  with  you? 

What  an  elevating,  inspiring  and  high- 
toned  society  Nature  affords.  Fortunite  in- 
deed is  the  youth  who  selects  her  as  his 
companion. 

Compare  : 
Hand  in  hand  with  her  (Nature)  he  walks 
Face  to  face  with  her  he  talks. 

Note  the  Capitals  used  in  this  stanza,  and 
give  a  reason  for  each. 

Call  the  attention  of  the  class  to  the  gram" 
matical  force  of,  "  Ttiere,"  11.  i,  2,  3; 
"none,"  1.  3;  "the,"  1.  5;  "all,"  1.  7  ; 
"  what,"  ).  9  ;    "all,"  1.  9. 

Have  the  pupils  re-write  the  stanza  in 
prose  form  as  an  exercise  in  composition. 

Might  you  not  increase  the  interest  of  the 
pupils  by  referring  to  the  metre  and  the 
more  common  figures  of  speech  ? 

Note. — The  teacher  should  be  particu- 
larly cautious  in  observing  the  note  at  the 
head  of  this  paper  in  presenting  the  last  four 
questions. 

Stanza  II. 

Call  the  attention  of  the  class  to  the  ap- 
parent object  of  the  poet  in  this  extract,  viz., 
"  to  contrast  man's  'weakness  with  the 
strength  of  the  ocean." 

As  you  proceed  require  the  pupils  to 
select  the  passages  where  this  contrast  is 
forcibly  presented. 

L.  I.  Note  the  forcible  repetition  in  this 
line.     Why  used  ?     Why  use  the  word  roll  ? 

Explain  the  use  of  the  descriptives  applied 
to  the  Ocean. 

Show  the  connection  between  this  line  and 
what  follows. 

L.  2.  Compare,  "  A  thousand  hearts  beat 
happily." 

Sweep.  Note  the  use  of  this  word,  almost 
conveying  the  opposite  idea  to  that  conveyed 
by  the  last  of  the  same  line. 

Compare,  "  And  sweep  through  the  deep 
while  the  stormy  winds  do  blow." 

"  In  vain."     In  what  sense  is  this  true  ? 

L.  3.     Show  how  this  statement  must  be 
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limited  in  its  application.  Probably  the 
pcet  has  in  his  mind  the  destruction  caused 
by  war. 

L.  4.  The  story  of  King  Canute  fully 
illustrates  this  line. 

Do  you  see  anything  worthy  of  remark  in, 
•'Stops  with  the  shore,"  and  "Watery 
plain  "  ? 

L.  5.  Note  that  the  poet  represents  both 
Man  and  The  Ocean  as  destructive  agents. 
What  is  the  difference  ? 

Does  the  poet  in  this  line  free  man  from 
all  quiet  or  responsibility  for  the  destruction 
wrought  upon  the  "  watery  plain"  ?  If  so, 
why  does  he  say  :  "Nor  doih  remain  .  . 
ravage  '"  ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  all  1 

L.  6.  Mans  ravage.  Ruin  wrought  by 
man.     Fully  express  this  line. 

L.  7.  Justify  the  comparison  in  like  a  drop 
of  rain. 

L.  8.     Why  say  depths  ? 

L.  9.  Note  the  amassing  of  negatives. 
What  effect  has  this  ? 

Wilhoiit  a  grave.     Compare. 

For  the  deck,  it  was  their  field  of  fame. 

And  Ocean  was  their  grave. 

Reconcile  these  two  passages. 

Note  how  weak  and  yet  how  strong  the 
following  are:  "Shadow,"  "  a  moment," 
"  drop  of  rain,"  "  bubbling  groan." 

Do  you  think  Byron  resorts  to  sarcasm  in 
the  last  four  lines  ? 

Compose  sentences  to  show  the  difference 
in  meaning  between  roll  and  role ;  vain, 
vein,  vane  ;  plain  and  plane  ;  wreck  and 
reck ;  rain,  rein,  reign ;  also  groan  and 
grown. 

Note  the  grammatical  force  of  "  on  "  and 
"dark,"].  I  ;    "all,"l.  5;    "  save,  '  1.  6. 


ENGLISH    HISTORY. 

SUGGESTIVE    QUESTIONS     DURING   THE 
WaLPuLK    ADMINISTRATION. 

Note. — The  second  part  of  each  question 
may  form  the  basis  of  an  interesting  conver- 
sation between  teacher  and  pupils. 

I.  (a)  What  claim  had  George  I.  to  ihe 
Crown  of  England  ? 

(b)  Show  fully  the  application  of  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  to  Georf;e  I. :  '' An  Eng- 
ish  monarch  is  now  as  much  the  creature  of 


an  Act  of    Parliament   as  the  pettiest  tax- 
gatherer  in  his  realm." 

2.  {a)  What  two  very  important  political 
results  followed  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover  ? 

(jb)  State  fully  how  these  were  brought 
about. 

3.  {a)  Contrast  the  policy  of  the  Whigs  in 
the  first  part  of  this  period  with  their  policy 
in  ihe  last  part  of  the  Stuatt  period. 

{b)  Discuss  as  fully  as  you  can  the  reasons 
for  this  change. 

4.  {a)  What  Continental  Powers  made 
attempts  to  restore  the  Stuart  dynasty  in 
England  .? 

{b)  Give  reasons  for  each  attempt,  and  the 
result  of  each. 

5.  {a)  What  Act  of  Parliament  followed 
the  Whig  triumph  in  "The  Fifteen." 

(b)  Discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this 
measure,  contrasting  it  with  the  Bill  previ- 
ously in  force. 

6.  (a)  Tell  all  you  know  about  the  South 
Sea  Scheme,  showing  why  the  Government 
and  the  country  were  in  favour  of  it. 

(6)  Show  clearly  the  political  results  that 
followed  its  failure,  and  discuss  the  right  of 
the  Government  to  grant  charters  for  trading 
in  South  Ameiica. 

7.  [a)  What  English  statesman  first  de- 
vised the  system  of  Excise  Duties  ?j 

(b)  Discuss  the  merits  of  Walpole's  Excise 
Bill  of  1733,  and  tell  what  you  know  of  our 
Canadian  Excise  Duties. 

8.  (a)  Point  out  the  various  causes  leading 
to  Walpo'e's  downfall. 

(p)  Show  the  justice  or  injustice  of  each. 

(9)  The  following  quotation  can  be  made 
the  basis  of  an  interesting  and  instructive 
review  : 

[Suggestion.  — Have  the  pupils  copy  ihe 
quotation,  and  inform  them  of  your  intention 
not  to  take  the  subject  up  in  the  class  in  less 
than  a  week  or  ten  days  as  you  wish  to  give 
each  pupil  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  for 
himself,  and  being  able  to  prove  when  these 
words  were  applicable  'o  England.] 

"  The  king  of  England  could  congratulate 
the  country  on  its  possession  of  peace  with 
all  powers  abroad,  at  home,  perfect  tranquil- 
ity, plenty  and  an  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
of  all  civil  and  religious  rights." 


Eaitorial. 
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In  the  March  number  of  Eclectic  the  first 
article  [^Fortnightly  Review)  is  by  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  the  question  under 
discussion  being,  "Can  the  State  Follow  Lit- 
erally Christ's  Precepts?"  "A  Summer's 
Dream,"  Swinbourne,  is  given  from  the  ^ew 
Reviev).  "The  Education  of  Children" 
(Mdcmillan's)  treats  of  the  Kindergarten. 
Personal  reminiscences  of  that  absorbing 
literary  topic,  Marie  Bashk'rtseff,  is  the  title 
of  an  interesting  paper  by  Marion  Hepworth 
Dixon.  These,  with  other  timely  articles, 
form  an  excellent  number. 

The  April  Wide  Aivuke  contains  much 
instruction  as  well  as  amusement  for  young 
people.  Mrs.  White,  in  a  second  article  on 
"Newspaper  Workers,"  gives  advice,  en- 
couragement, and,  above  all,  tells  plain 
truths  for  which  many  a  girl  has  been  long- 
ing. The  Serials  are  by  Stoddart,  a  favour- 
ite with  both  boys  and  girls,  and  Mrs. 
Catherwood,  whose  Canadian  stones  have 
excited  much  deserved  admiration.  Among 
many  fine  illustrations,  one  of  the  Donati 
Comet  is  beautiful.  Grace  Dean  McLeod  is 
contributing  stories  of  much  merit,  founded 
on  the  Indian  Traditions  and  French  History 
of  Canada. 

"  What  the  Jews  Believe  About  the 
Future  Life,"  in  April  Quiver,  by  Rev.  W. 
Barnet,  is  another  of  the  many  papers  mani- 
festing the  growing  interest  in  the  Jews,  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  times.  "  The  Snapdragon 
and  Her  Friends  "  is  a  delightful  little  par- 
able in  a  garden.  Serials  of  interest  and 
short  stories  interspersed  among  articles  of 
high  spiritual  feeling  make  up  a  most  inter- 
esting number. 

The  Dominion  Illustrated  iox  March  22nd 
contains  iiieresting  views  of  our  Pacific 
country,  those  around  Fort  Simpson  particu- 
larly being  of  great  beauty.  A  group  of  the 
Toronto  University  baseball  team,  and  por- 
traits of  Mr.  Archibald  Lampman,  a  pro- 
mising Canadian  poet,  and  his  sister.  Miss 
Lampman,  who  has  won  for  herself  a  high 
position    among    Canadian    m  isicians,    are 


espscialiy  attractive.  The  Dominion  Illus- 
trated is  improving  steadily  and  deserves 
well  of  every  Canadian. 

The  March  Atlantic  opens  with  an  arti- 
cle on  ' '  Giordano  Bruno, "  by  W.  R.  Thayer 
"  Dangers  from  Elictricity,"  by  Trowbridge, 
is  an  article  on  a  subject  which  needs  atten- 
tion only  toj  sorely  at  present.  Everyone  is 
delighted  that  Holmes  is  back  again  to  his 
special  corner.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  many  readers  tura  first  to  "Over 
the  Teacups."  "  Loitering  through  the  Paris 
Exhibition  "  is  almost  the  best  article  yet  on 
the  subject.  The  Serials  are  by  James  and 
Bynner.  Mrs.  Deland's  much  talked  of 
story,  'Sydney,"  is  now  in  its  ninth  chap- 
ter. The  March  number  is  fully  up  to  the 
magazine's  high  standard. 

The  Publishers'  Circular,  issued  now  for 
over  half  a  century,  has  made  for  itself  a 
place  that  it  would  be  hard  to  fill.  Its  notes 
on  books  and  authors  are  invaluable  to  those 
whose  work  is  literature. 

The  Decorator  and  Furnisher  for  March 
is  again  a  thing  of  beauty.  In  turning  the 
pages  each  seems  better  than  the  last.  Four 
decorative  suggestions  for  the  seasons  by 
Mitzkoflf  deserve  high  praise.  Copies  of  the 
Angels  Genius  and  Glory  taken  from  the 
Quirinal  are  given  this  month.  The  designs 
which  were  accorded  the  third  prize  in  the 
Price  Maize  Competition  show  great  excel- 
lence. On  page  194  is  a  design  for  a  fan 
which  would  de'ight  any  girl's  heart. 
received. 

Culture  and  Practical  Power.  An  address 
delivered  at  the  opening  of  Lansdowne  Col- 
lege, Portage  la  Prairie,  by  Nicholas  Flood 
Davin,  M.P.     (Ottawa:  W.  T.  .Mason.) 

Report  on  Caftadian  Archives,  i8go.  By 
Douglas  Brymner,  Archivist. 

Twenty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Marine,  i88g. 

Catalogue  of  Lafayette  College,  ISSg  go. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Governors,  Prin- 
cipal and  Fello-ws  of  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  1880. 
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Heath's  Modern  Language  Series:  Frey- 
tag's  Freidrichs  des  Grossen.  (Boston  :  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.)  One  of  the  best  numbers 
of  Messrs.  Heath  &  Co. 's  Modern  Language 
Series  is  the  present  one,  edited  by  Dr.  Her- 
man Hager,  Lecturer  in  the  German  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  in  Owens  College, 
Manchester.  In  a  brief,  but  interesting  and 
useful  introduction,  the  editor  speaks  of  Dr. 
Freytag's  Essay,  and  compares  it  with  other 
writings  on  the  same  subject.  The  Notes 
are  full  and  satisfactory. 

Macmillan^s  Elementary  Classics  :  Livy, 
Book  XXI.  Adapted  from  Mr.  Cape's  Edi- 
tion. With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  J.  E. 
Melhuish,  M.A.  (London:  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  and  New  York.)  This  excellent  school 
edition  of  the  Twenty-first  Book  of  Livy  is 
complete  in  itself,  with  full  and  judicious 
Notes,  a  brief  Historical  Introduction  and 
a  Vocabulary.  The  latter  is  a  very  satisfac- 
tory piece  of  work,  the  quantities  are  marked, 
the  nouns  and  adjectives  partly  declined,  and 
the  verbs  conjugated. 

Fractions.  By  Helen  F.  Page,  of  the 
State  and  Normal  Training  School,  New 
Britain,  Conn.  (Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.) 
Miss  Page  has  provided  another  aid  for  the 
teacher  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet  filled 
with  diagrams,  figures,  etc.,  brightly  col- 
oured and  ingeniously  arranged.  Tl^e  teach- 
ers of  primary  classes,  especially  in  ungraded 
schools,  will,  we  should  judge,  find  it  very 
useful. 


The  English  Language.  By  Thomas 
Page.  Seventeenth  Edition.  (London: 
Moffatt  &  Paige.)  \s.  6d.  A  historical  ac- 
count of  the  growth  of  the  English  language, 
with  Notes  on  Derivations,  etc.,  occupies  the 
first  paTt  of  this  useful  primer.  The  second, 
and  by  far  the  larger  part,  is  devoted  to 
short  biographical  sketches  of  the  lives  of 
English  authors.  Though  these  are  brief 
they  are  certainly  satisfactory  and  well 
adapted  for  use  in  junior  classes. 


TEACHERS'  BUREAU. 

For  one  dollar  we  will  supply  all  our 
members  with  the  Educational  Monthly 
for  one  year,  and  any  one  of  the  following 
publications : — 

Dictionary  of  Derivations. 

Dictionary  of  S)  nonyms. 

National  Pronouncing  Dictionary. 

Dowden's  Shakespeare  Primer. 
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A  WORD  ABOUT   KUSKIN. 


BY    A.     H.    MORRISON,    BRANTFORD  COLLEGIATE    INSTITUTE. 


THE  name  of  John  Ruskin  should 
be  penned  with  feelings  of  ad- 
miration and  reverence  by  all  who 
love  truth,  admire  originality,  appre- 
ciate beauty,  and  foster  high  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  aims.  There  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  Slade 
Professor  of  Fine  Arts  at  Oxford  and 
the  ordinary  par^graphist,  who  lives 
upon  sensations  and  feeds  his  con- 
stituents with  the  mumbled  scraps. 
There  are  many  grades  of  individual 
between  the  extremes  ;  hence,  in  the 
frequent  discussions  that  eddy  round 
the  great  name  which  heads  this  paper, 
have  we  been  treated  to  many  phases 
of  Ruskinese  or  anti-Ruskinese,  no 
two,  like  the  portraits  of  Bret  Harte, 
being  exactly  alike.  We  have  the 
climax  of  adulation  from  the  ^stheto, 
and  the  bathos  of  disingenuous  and 
disparaging  sophism  from  the  Philis- 
tine with  all  intermediate  shades. 
The  truth  is  of  course  at  neither  ex- 
treme ;  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  lies 
neaier  the  adulatory  pole  than  oppon- 
ents either  determine  or  desire. 

Ruskin  was   not   perfect,   yet  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  few  men   have  ever 
lived    with    loftier    aims,    few    men 
I 


have  ever,  in  a  certain  line,  done 
more  good  in  and  for  their  genera- 
tion. Now  that  the  noble  artist- 
writer  and  art  critic  sits  helpless  amid 
the  ruins  of  his  former  intellectual 
greatness,  unheeding  the  plaudit  of 
friend  or  the  censure  of  foe,  and  cer- 
tainly incapable  of  reply  to  either 
plaudit  or  reproach,  it  may  not  per- 
haps be  out  of  season  to  speak  a 
word  of  warning  to  those  who  have 
not  been  close  students  of  Ruskin,  or 
who  may  not  have  interested  them- 
selves in  his  life  and  work.  Not  to 
be  misled  and  consequently  preju- 
diced should  be  the  aim  of  every 
earnest,  conscientious,  and  original 
student  and  thinker.  The  unthink- 
ing and  the  young  are  particularly 
prone  to  be  led  astray  by  the  misre- 
presentations of  partisans  or  oppon- 
ents. Whoever  can  talk  the  longest 
and  loudest  wins  the  day.  Fashion 
is  a  monster  whose  enormities  and 
vagaries,  hideous  as  they  are,  prove 
insufficient  to  restrain  certain  votaries 
if  influenced  by  example  from  pros- 
trating themselves  before  her  Jugger- 
naut wheels,  at  whatever  risk — physi- 
cal or  mental^  discomfort  or  positive 
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sacrifice  of  intellectual   or  corporeal 
liberty  and  life. 

The  faults  of  John  Ruskin  as  a 
mere  intellect  are  the  faults  of  the 
enthusiast  and  idealist,  with  his  faults 
as  a  man  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Well 
would  it  be  for  his  generation  if  in 
the  aggregate  it  were  spotless  as  he. 
"  Ruskin's  lavish  benevolence,"  writes 
Mr.  Kennedy,  "  is  a  legitimate  corol- 
lary of  his  creed.  It  is  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  put  into  practice." 
To  judge  an  enthusiast  with  fairness 
needs  somethmg  of  the  enthusiast. 
An  iceberg  would  be  a  bad  appraiser 
of  tropical  sunshine.  If  the  salt  have 
lost  his  savor  cast  it  out,  it  will  never 
serve  for  the  effigy  of  Lot's  wife. 
The  thought  of  a  Professor  of  Logic 
formulating  rules  for  the  poet  makes 
one  smile,  and  forcibly  reminds  one 
of  the  multiplication  table's  assuming 
unto  itself  the  fans  of  a  butterfly, 
wherewith  to  flutter  into  the  realms  of 
Orpheus  and  Eros.  The  ordinary 
stock-jobber,  penny-a-liner,  or  crea- 
ture of  prosaic  prose  can  never  under- 
stand John  Ruskin,  but  then  he  is  in 
good  company.  His  august  majesty, 
George  L,  could  see  no  beauty  in 
"  bainting  and  boetry."  That  was 
his  misfortune  not  his  fault.  He 
could  not  help  being  a  Philistine  any 
more  than  some  cheeses  can  help 
being  round  and  very  obtuse,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  rind.  No  thick- 
skinned  mortal  should  ever  presume 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  idealist. 
The  result  is  about  as  absurd  as  a 
rhinoceros'  endeavouring  to  account 
for  the  eccentric  gyrations  and  irides- 
cent flights  of  a  dragon-fly.  Only 
the  poet  could  write  : 

The  burnished  dragon-fly  is  thine  attendant, 

And  tilts  against  the  field, 
And  down  the  listed  sunbeam  rides  resplen- 
dent 

With  steel-blue  mail  and  shield. 

To  estimate  fairly  the  genius  of  a 
man  like  Ruskin  is  indeed  a  very 
difficult  task,  unless  one  can  disasso- 


ciate one's  self  from  the  stock  ex- 
change of  life,  and  look  down  upon 
its  glittering,  shallow,  and  unstable 
throng  from  a  supremer  and  serener 
height.  To  the  common-place  plod- 
der and  speculator  Ruskin  is  a  riddle 
or  a  crank  (a  pestilence  take  the 
word).  His  best  friends  must  admit 
he  is  an  enthusiast,  and  a  master  of 
original  paradox,  sometimes  a  little 
captious  and  dictatorial — as  he  has  a 
right  to  be.  So  are  we  all ;  all  dicta- 
torial men.  But  the  unpardonable 
sin  of  the  arch-critic  with  the  dis- 
affected seems  to  be  his  fearless,  orig- 
inal, speculative  modes  of  thought, 
and  his  fearless  and  unique  exposi- 
tions of  what  he  thought  the  truth. 
Of  course  his  methods  lead  him 
into  difficulties  with  the  Pharisees  of 
fashion  and  fossilized  dogma,  as  the 
fearless  exposition  of  what  another 
once  taught  as  truth  culminated  in^ 
that  last  tragic  scene  on  Calvary. 
Truly  history  repeats  itself,  and  if  we 
do  not  to-day  crucify  men's  convicted 
bodies,  we  are  not  averse  to  gibbeting 
metaphorically  their  condemned  repu- 
tations, more  especially  if  the  owner 
of  the  condemned  reputation  be  help- 
less and  unable  to  reply.  A  live  dog 
is  belter  than  a  dead  lion.  But  the 
dead  lion  may  have  friends  not  in  the 
same  pitiful  position,  able  and  willing' 
to  stave  off  the  yelp  and  snarl  of 
puppydom,  and  at  least  defend  the 
fair  fame  of  the  King  of  Nature  from 
desecration. 

There  is  a  sound  moral  conveyed 
in  Ruskin's  own  remarks  upon  the 
attacks  of  certain  detractors.  Grub 
Street  had  been  bleating,  as  is  its 
wont,  over  his  sentimentality.  Here 
is  the  chastisement  awarded  :  "  Be- 
cause I  have  passed  my  life  in 
alms-giving,  not  in  fortune-hunting; 
because  I  have  laboured  always  for 
the  honour  of  others,  not  my  own ; 
and  have  chosen  rather  to  make  men 
look  to  Turner  and  Luini,  than  to 
form  or  exhibit  the   skill  of  mv  owr 
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hand ;  because  I  have  lowered  my 
rents  and  assured  the  comfortable 
lives  of  my  poor  tenants,  instead  of 
taking  from  tliem  all  I  could  force  for 
the  roofs  they  needed  ;  because  I  love 
a  wood-walk  better  than  a  London 
street,  and  would  rather  watch  a  sea- 
gull fly  than  shoot  it,  and  rather  hear 
a  thrush  sing  than  eat  it ;  finally, 
because  I  never  disobeyed  my  mother, 
and  because  I  have  honoured  all 
women  with  solemn  vvorshij),  and  have 
been  kind  to  the  unthankful  and  the 
evil ;  therefore  the  hacks  of  English 
art  and  literature  wag  their  heads  at 
me,  and  the  poor  wretch  who  pawns 
the  dirty  linen  of  his  soul  daily  for  a 
bottle  of  sour  wine  and  a  cigar  talks 
of  the  effeminate  sentimentality  of 
Ruskin." 

It  is  a  treat  to  turn  from  the  empty 
verbiage  of  literary  Whitechapel  to 
words  like  those  of  R.  H.  Stoddard  : 
"  What  this  charm  is  will  be  better 
understood  by  the  intelligent  admirers 
of  what  is  best  in  the  writings  of  this 
singular  man  of  genius  than  by  the 
most  skilful  and  most  acute  of  critics. 
It  defies  criticism,  and  it  defies  analy- 
sis, partly,  no  doubt,  because  it  is  of 
a  chameleon-like  character,  but  more, 
we  suspect,  because  it  is  of  a  new  and 
unknown  kind.  How  so  apparently 
a  careless  writer  has  contrived  to 
master  the  resources  of  his  mother- 
tongue  is  a  mystery  which  no  amount 
of  reading  bestowed  upon  his  books 
is  able  to  solve.  He  is  the  greatest 
'living  writer  of  English  prose." 

A  weakness,  but,  after  all,  an  ex- 
cusable one,  of  Ruskin's  is,  or  was, 
his  inability  to  appreciate  the  true 
worth  of  modern  science.  This  fact 
alone  brought  him  censors.  "The 
first  business,"  he  says,  "  of  scientific 
men  is  to  tell  you  things  that  happen, 
as,  that  if  you  warm  water  it  will  boil. 
The  second,  and  far  more  important 
business,  is  to  tell  you  what  you  had 
best  do  under  the  circumstances — 
put    the    kettle   on    in   time  for    tea. 


But  if  beyond  this  safe  and  beneficial 
business  they  ever  try  and  explain 
anything  to  you,  you  may  be  confi- 
dent of  one  of  two  things — either 
that  they  know  nothing  (to  speak  of) 
about  it,  or  that  they  have  only  seen 
one  side  of  it,  and  not  only  have  not 
seen,  but  usually  have  no  mind  to  see 
tiie  other.  .  .  .  Take  the  very- 
top  and  centre  of  scientific  interpre- 
tation by  the  greatest  of  its  masters. 
Newton  explained  to  you — or  at  least 
was  supposed  to  have  explained — 
why  an  apple  fell  {sic),  but  he  never 
thought  of  explaining  the  exact  cor- 
relative but  infinitely  more  difificult 
question  how  the  apple  got  up  there.'" 
One  can  readily  see,  however,  why 
Ruskin  is  not  in  accord  with  modern> 
scientific  thought.  He  is  conserva- 
tive by  instinct.  Science  is  an  icono- 
clast, shivering  remorselessly  our  dear- 
est fetishes.  He  is  a  lover  of  the- 
beautiful.  Science  is  wholly  utili- 
tarian. It  cares  nothing  for  Alpine 
heights  or  lichen-bordered  snows,, 
further  than  as  a  site  for  a  possible 
tunnel,  or  the  prospective  food  for  a 
species  of  fauna.  He  is  religious^ 
and  of  necessity  spiritual.  Science 
is  materialistic,  an  agnostic,  to  its. 
finger-tips,  caring  for  nothing  it  can- 
not prove,  or  weigh,  or  resolve  into 
elements.  The  idealistic  seer  revels 
in  heaven.  The  scientific  enquirer 
delves  beneath  the  coal  beds.  The 
religious  enthusiast  plays  on  golden 
harps.  The  sceptical  paleontologist 
burrows  for  old  bones.  The  artist 
and  art  critic  takes  the  cloud  and  the 
dawn  light  and  the  bloom  on  the 
butterfly's  wing  for  what  they  appear 
to  be,  and  for  what  they  were  pro- 
bably intended,  until  the  Paul  Pry's- 
of  humanity,  tired  of  inactivity,  begin 
to  investigate  the  truth  of  the  senti- 
ment, "  things  are  not  what  they 
seem,"  then  they  discover  that  cloud 
is  nothing  but  hot  water,  the  dawn- 
rose  vibrating  motion  of  ether  par- 
ticles— what  they  are  the  Lord  onljj- 
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knows — and  the  bloom  on  the  fan  of 
the  painted  insect,  simply  feathers, 
plumage  in  short,  hence  there  is  no 
diflTerence,  from  one  aspect,  between 
a  red-admiral  or  a  privet  hawk  moth 
and  a  goose.  This  is  all  bad  enough, 
but  when  not  content  with  destroying 
the  theory  of  the  resurrection,  they 
proceed  to  inform  an  already  stag- 
gered and  gasping  generation,  that 
what  to-day  is  the  imposing  front  of 
the  philosopher  may,  to  morrow,  be 
wagging  at  the  taffrail  end  of  Pluto, 
the  retriever,  the  artistic  and  aesthetic 
sense  rebels  at  the  self-satisfied  dic- 
tum of  the  scientific  brotherhood,  and 
cries  incontinently,  "  Hold,  enough  ! 
Give  us  proof  positive  of  what  you 
say.  We  are  nauseated  with  '  per- 
haps '  and  '  possibly '  and  '  may  be,' 
we  too  are  agnostic  only  in  another 
way."  This  is  exactly  Ruskin's  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  modern  science. 
One  may  not  be  altogether  in  accord 
with  him,  yet  one  cannot  restrain 
one's  sympathy  nor  withhold  admira- 
tion for  the  solitary  enthusiast  who  is 
fighting  so  valiantly  and  ungrudgingly 
his  losing  fight. 

But  regarded  in  a  certain  view, 
Ruskin  was  in  the  right.  He  was 
advocating  the  cause  of  faith  and 
hope.  And  a  man  without  faith  and 
hope,  however  ill-developed  or  re- 
pressed the  faculty  may  be,  is  an 
anomaly  which  even  Nature  abhors. 
So  utterly  does  she  abhor  such  a 
monstrosity  that  she  never  produces 
«one,  the  few  that  glory  in  the  distinc- 
tion are  self-elected.  Down  in  the 
heart  of  the  most  inveterate  free- 
-thinker and  soul-leveller  cowers  the 
ghost  of  the  inevitable.  Sphinx-like 
■jt  sits  and  propounds  its  ceaseless 
riddle  :  "  Can  anything  come  out  of 
nothing?"  Who  proffers  the  answer 
in  the  affirmative  and  guarantees  his 
faith  ?  Where  after  all  is  the  man 
who  will  pluck  the  Creator  from  the 
created,  the  Maker  from  the  thing 
rnade,  the  First  Cause  from  the  uni- 


verse, and,  staring  in  blank  admir- 
ation at  the  hole  that  is  the  result  of 
his  ratiocination  exclaim.  Eureka/ 
How  wonderful  a  thing  it  is  that  tKe 
cosmos  of  created  beauty  and  intelli- 
gence has  issued  from  that  hole! 

What  is  Ruskin's  attitude  to  the 
new  school  of  evolutionary  thought  ? 
Simply  this  :  "  It  is  every  man's  duty 
to  know  what  he  is,  and  not  to  think 
of  the  embryo  he  was,  nor  the  skele- 
ton he  shall  be."  Again  :  "  I  take 
the  chance  you  give  me  of  adding 
this  further  word  to  what  I  before 
said  of  Darwin's  theory.  It  is  mis- 
chievous, not  only  m  looking  to  the 
past  germ  instead  of  the  present  crea- 
ture— but  looking  also  in  the  creature 
itself — to  the  Growth  of  the  Flesh  in- 
stead of  the  Breath  of  the  Spirit. 
The  loss  of  mere  happiness,  in  such 
modes  of  thought,  is  incalculable. 
When  I  see  a  girl  dance,  I  thank 
Heaven  that  made  her  cheerful  as 
well  as  graceful ;  and  envy  neither 
the  science  nor  sentiment  of  my  Dar- 
winian friend,  who  sees  in  her  only  a 
cross  between  a  Dodo  and  a  Daddy- 
long-legs." 

Of  course  this  outspoken  levity 
set  the  quills  up  on  the  backs  of  cer- 
tain porcupine-like  members  of  the 
fraternity.  But  the  quills  did  not 
long  remain  there.  They  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  digitals,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  horrors  of  war.  Among 
others.  Burroughs,  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  wrote  :  "  Probably  the 
reading  public  has  long  ceased  to 
expect  anything  but  tresh  outbursts 
of  whim  and  caprice  from  Ruskin. 
He  has  degenerated  into  a 
common  scold.  The  public  laughs 
at  him,  and  when  the  public  laughs 
at  a  man's  rage,  his  day  is  about  over. 
From  Ruskin's  abhorrence 
of  the  scientific  method  and  spirit — 
an  abhorrence  that  amounts  to  a  kind 
of  childish  petulance  and  contrari- 
ness {sic)  one  would  not  expect  him 
to  look  with  any  degree  of  patience 
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upon  much  of  the  details  of  Darwin's 
work,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Well,  "look 
here  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this." 
Burroughs  is  great  I  Rut  behold  a 
greater  than  Borroughs  is  here.  Says 
Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie,  writing  in 
Harper  s  of  March  :  "  I  once  heard  a 
well-known  man  of  science  speaking 
of  Ruskin  ;  some  one  had  asked  him 
whether  Ruskin  or  Goethe  had  done 
most  for  science.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
replied  that  Ruskin  undoubtedly  had 
done  very  much  more  valuable  work 
than  Goethe ;  and  that  without  any 
pretensions  to  profound  scientific 
knowledge,  he  had  an  extraordinary 
natural  gift  for  observation,  and  seem- 
ed to  know  by  instinct  7vhat  to  ob- 
serve, what  was  important  amidst  so 
much  that  was  fanciful  and  poetical.'' 
After  all  what  does  it  matter  whether 
the  public  laugh  or  weep  ?  Poor 
souls,  they  would  do  either  for  six- 
pence. Ruskin  is  not  the  first  great 
man  that  fools  have  derided,  and 
probably  will  not  be  the  last.  But 
how  stands  the  account  between 
science  and  Ruskin  ?  If  Burroughs 
be  right  follow  him  ;  but  if  Lubbock, 
follow  him.  Crede  Lubbock!  Bur- 
roughs may  pass. 

Having  been  forced  to  run  amuck 
with  the  scientific,  semi-scientific,  and 
pseudo-scientific  folk,  and  having 
escaped  with  his  life,  Ruskin  was,  as 
in  duty  bound,  challenged  by  certain 
sectarians  with  long  faces  but  short 
souls.  Ruskin  had  been  himself  con- 
verted from  a  narrow  and  dry-as-dust 
Evangelicalism  to  unsectarian  Chris- 
tianity by  the  following  incident: 
While  in  Turin,  studying  the  master- 
pieces of  Veronese,  he  strayed  into  a 
church,  where  "a  little  squeaking 
idiot  was  preaching  to  an  audience  of 
seventeen  old  women  and  three  louts, 
that  they  were  the  only  children  of 
'God  in  Turin,  and  that  all  the  people 
in  Turin  outside  the  chapel,  and  all 
the  people  in   the   world   outside  of 


Monte  Viso  would  be  damned." 
Needless  to  say  Ruskin  came  out  of 
that  chapel  a  converted  man.  Re- 
nouncing dogma  and  rigmarole,  he 
formulated  a  new  doctrine  and  preach- 
ed and  consistently  practised  it.  "We 
have  no  business  with  the  ends  of 
things,  but  with  their  beings."  "  I 
always  use  the  word  religion  impar- 
tially of  all  the  forms  of  submission 
to  the  Supreme  Being  adopted  by 
man."  "  Human  probity  and  virtue 
are  entirely  independent  of  any  hope 
in  futurity."  "Obedience  to  moral 
law  is  the  basis  of  religion." 

One  of  Ruskin's  horrors  was  debt, 
especially  debt  contracted  under  the 
cloak  of  religion.  And  of  all  re- 
ligious frauds  that  most  stupendous 
and  impudent  imposture,  a  church 
debt,  he  held  in  holy  detestation.  No 
wonder  he  fell  foul  of  the  Sectarians 
or  they  of  him.  He  was  too  out- 
spoken and  sterling  a  Christian  to 
endure  pretence,  as  the  following  let- 
ter will  witness.  A  circular  asking 
for  a  subscription  towards  paying  off 
a  church  debt,  or  chapel  debt,  in 
some  London  locality  had  been  re- 
ceived.    Here  is  the  answer  : 

"Sir, — I  am  scornfully  amused  at 
your  appeal  to  me,  of  all  people  in 
the  world  the  precisely  least  likely 
to  give  you  a  farthing  !  My  first 
word  to  all  men  and  boys  who  care 
to  hear  me  is,  '  Don't  get  into  debt ; 
starve  and  go  to  heaven—  but  don't 
borrow.  Try  first  begging — I  don't 
mind  if  it's  really  needful — stealing  ! 
But  don't  buy  things  you  can't  pay 
for  !  ! '  And  of  all  manner  of  debtors 
pious  peeple  building  churches  they 
can't  pay  for  are  the  most  detestable 
nonsense  to  me.  Can't  you  preach 
and  pray  behind  the  hedges,  or  in  a 
sandpit,  or  a  coal-hole,  first  ?  And 
of  all  manner  of  churches  thus  idiotic- 
ally built,  iron  churches  are  the  damn- 
ablest  to  me.  And  of  all  the  sects  of 
believers   in   any  ruling  spirit — Hin- 
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doos,  Turks,  Feather  Idolaters,  and 
Mumbo  Jumbo,  Log  and  Fire  Wor- 
shippers— who  want  churches,  your 
modern  EngUsh  Evangelical  sect  is 
the  most  absurd,  and  entirely  objec- 
tionable and  unendurable  to  me  ! 
All  which  they  might  very  easily  have 
found  out  from  my  books — any  other 
sort  of  sect  would — before  bothering 
me  to  write  it  to  them.  Ever,  never- 
theless, and  in  all  this  saying,  your 
faithful  servant,        John  Ruskin." 

This  characteristic  reply  conveys 
its  own  moral.  "  The  foxes  have 
holes  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have 
nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  head."  Was  Ruskin 
right  ?  To  some  who  are  yet  clothed 
and  in  their  right  mind,  a  church  in 
debt  is  one  of  the  most  unsightly  ex- 
crescences on  the  fair  face  of  Nature 
— a  sore  which  but  one  plaster  can 
cover.  Need  it  be  named  ?  It  is 
an  everlasting  memorial  to  the  par- 
simony of  man.  It  is  a  cenotaph  on 
which  is  inscribed  the  ironical  legend 
of  its  alien  souls — too  mean  to  pay 
their  expenses  to  heaven.  But  after 
the  letter  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
modern  Evangelical  sect  had  small 
faith  in  Ruskin.  Yet  this  man  had 
in  fifty-seven  ye^rs  given  away  $550,- 
000  !  ! 

Yet  another  sin  of  Ruskin's  with 
another  class  of  self-elected  pundits 
— his  style  in  writing  is  too  ornate 
and  discursive,  or  it  is  effeminately 
sentimental,  he  lacks  chasteness  : 

Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,   as  pure  as  snow, 
thou  shah  not  escape  calumny. 

Well,  the  chaste  style  is  an  admirable 
one — for  certain  themes.  It  is  suited 
to  its  subject,  as  is  apple  sauce  to 
roast  goose,  as  is  a  certain  cackling 
and  hissing  to  the  goose  that  is  not 
roast.  We  have  admirable  examples 
of  the  chaste  in  literature,  living  and 
dead,  at  least  one  in  this  broad  Do- 
minion, unique  in  his  way,  but  Gold- 
win  Smith  brought  his  style  with  him 


from  the  fair  banks  of  Iris,  as  did 
Ruskin  take  his,  only  from  another 
fount  to  set  it  whirling  and  eddying 
on  its  wonderful  way  by  another 
channel. 

But,  after  all,  is  chasteness  in  style 
everything  ?  One  can  imagine  a 
chaste  style  as  assumed  by  some  when 
describing  a  snowman  or  an  idiot 
boy. 

That   like   his   bard   confounded   night  with 
day, 

or  the  tossing  of  a  pancake  on  Shrove 
Tuesday  ;  but  what  about  an  Italian 
sunset,    an    Alpine    thunderstorm,    a 
tropic  landscape  ?     There  is  a  sort  of 
chasteness  known  to  the  initiated  as 
prudery.     There  is  a  style  in  litera- 
ture called    chaste,   which   might  be 
dubbed,  with  far  greater    truth,   pru- 
dish.    It  is  the  style  affected  by  the 
man  of  poor  vocabulary.      It  is  self- 
contained  like  an  oyster  between  its 
bivalvular  walls  ;  denseness  and  pre- 
judice.    It  is  restrictive.     It  permits 
itself  no    flights    to    Elysium.      The 
inky  Styx  is  ever  before  it,  and  be- 
tween its  fingers.     It  is  cold,  cower- 
ing in  the  bowels  of  the  commonplace 
rather  than  soaring  10  the  regions  of 
the  Iris.     It  is  dull  and  utterly  prosaic, 
like  salt  cod  fish  on  Good  Friday.    It 
is  chaste  because  it    has  to  make  a 
virtue    of    necessity.     Never    having 
known  passion  it  lacks  the  faculty  of 
desire,  and  is  therefore  impotent  as 
regards  virility  of  expression.     But  it 
assumes  airs  and  from  the  icy  pinnacle 
of  its  continency  prates  to  the    sun- 
beam, renounce  thy  light,  thy  splen- 
dour is  offensive,  it  savours  of  incon- 
tinency,  become  as  one  of  us.     Truly 
a  fitting  epilogue  to  the  fable  of  the 
fox  without  a  tail ! 

This  stickler  for  the  chaste  and  the 
common-pUice  can  see  no  beauty 
in  a  figure,  can  permit  no  scope  to 
his  ideality.  He  takes  everything 
straight,  like  his  "  sour  wine  "  afore- 
mentioned.    "  Fact,  fact,  Sirs,  fact !" 
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is  his  countersign.  The  scarlet  vvoman 
in  Revelation  is  a  red  flannel  female, 
an  Apocalyptic  Mrs.  Gamp,  and  no 
more.  The  four  beasts  full  of  eyes 
are  very  abnormal  creatures,  like  the 
Irishman's  elephant.  They  should 
not  be  loose  in  the  Better  Land,  their 
proper  place  is  behind  the  wires  of 
Barnum's  menagerie.  Being  blind, 
individuals  of  this  stamp  naturally 
lead  the  blind,  and,  as  a  united  happy 
family  of  bipedal  moles,  they  clap 
one  another  on  the  back  and  exclaim, 
as  they  tumble  pell-mell  into  the 
ditch  of  their  own  obfuscation.  What 
a  glorious  thing  is  darkness,  brother 
Ophthalmia !  How  miserable  must 
be  the  light !  Let  us  eschew  it.  Let 
us  denounce  Raskin.  Let  us  rather 
endure  Bunkum  and  the  Jesuit.  And, 
above  all,  let  us  be  chaste ;  because, 
you  know,  we  cannot  be  anything 
else.  And  because  we  cannot  sing 
like  an  angel,  let   us   not  attempt   to 

sing  at  all,  we  will  sit  still,  and 

croak,  not  unhappily  like  Poe's  Raven, 
"  Nevermore  ''  but  evermore  ! 

It  is  all  very  funny,  this  rhodo- 
mentade  of  men,  who  tell  you  they 
believe  in  progress  and  found  their 
hopes  on  heaven ;  who  prate  of  art, 
that  never  drew  a  line  or  coloured  a 
canvas ;  who  cannot  tell  a  good 
picture  from  a  bad  one  ;  who  could 
not,  perhaps,  strike  a  perpendicular 
to  save  their  lives,  or  insert  a  middle 
distance  that  would  not  appear  be- 
yond the  horizon,  or  a  foreground 
that  would  not  be  beyond  the  middle 
distance  ;  men,  who  never  with  loving 
touch  drew  the  mist- veil  across  the 
mountain-brow,  or  sent  the  light-shaft 
from  the  cloud  rift ;  who  never  sug- 
gested the  shadow  of  the  impending 
height,  or  mirrored  a  sail  in  the 
responsive  mere ;  who  never  even  at- 
tempted to  imitate  the  artist  in  their 
diction.  These  tell  you  with  grave 
faces  of  Ruskin's  defects,  ot  his  super- 
enthusiasm,  of  his  conceits  and  self- 
contradictions.      Well  would  it  be  for 


this  age  of  iconoclasts  and  bankrupt 
Jacks  of  all  trades.  Nihilists.  Social- 
ists, and  platform  mountebanks  were 
there  more  Ruskins  to  hold  up  the 
ideal  to  men's  faces,  to  show  them 
the  mockery  of  the  image  and  the 
beauty  of  the  reality,  to  preach  God  to 
them,  first  hand,  through  God's  own 
best  works,  and  not  through  the  ges- 
ticulating and  self-interested  Punch- 
inellos of  a  grotesque,  prejudiced  and 
abortive  fashion. 

"Better  to  err  with  Pope  than 
shine  with  Pye,"  sang  Byron,  and 
well  may  the  lover  of  true  art  to-day 
re-echo  the  sentiment,  substituting 
Ruskin  for  Pope,  and  any  one  of  the 
hooting  and  blinking  souls  of  Mam- 
mondom  for  Pye  ! 

There  remains  the  crowning  sins  of 
this  illustrious  sinner !  Ruskin  was 
pre-Raphaelite  in  his  leanings,  that  is 
to  say,  he  took  Nature  for  his  copy, 
and  represented  things  as  they  are, 
not  as  men  would  have  them  to  be. 
He  preferred  the  sunshine  of  Italian 
plains  to  the  lime  light  and  stale 
sandwiches  of  a  Ritualistic  social 
gathering  in  an  impossible  Agape- 
mone.  The  gloom  of  Alpine  preci- 
pices under  the  twilight  was  dearer  to 
him  than  Tartarian  shades,  even  when 
these  latter  were  supplemented  by 
blue-fire  and  ApoUyon  horns,  hoofs, 
forked  tail,  trident,  and  top-boots 
thrown  in.  There  have  always  been 
men  that  prefer  chronic  spine  curva- 
ture to  the  line  of  natural  and  healthy 
female  beauty,  that  endure  acute  ele- 
phantiasis rather  than  feminine  grace 
and  slendernessof  limb,  that  like  their 
beauties  as  they  do  their  porter,  treble 
X.  Peace  be  unto  such,  well  may  the 
refined  of  Artdom  say,  We  love  them 
not.  But  on  the  other  hand  there 
have  always  been,  and  always  will  be, 
men  that  see  more  beauty  in  the  tint 
of  a  petal,  or  the  seven-fold  splendour 
of  a  dew-drop,  than  in  a  pagan  pro- 
cession of  dumpy  and  fat-legged 
cherubim,  with  no  clothing  to  speak 
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of,  and  a  soup  plate  round  their 
heads  ;  that  prefer  to  paint  gondolas 
to  goblins,  and  affect  the  societ}'  of 
the  daughters  of  earth  rather  than 
the  devils  of  Dante,  even  when  these 
last  are  emphasized  by  the  Satanic 
genius  of  Dore.  Criticism  may  rest 
assured  that  pre-Raphaelism  is  not 
dead,  much  as  it  may  wish  it.  Nature 
will  stand  long  after  a  meretricious  art 
has  perished,  and  Truth — even  a  true 
and  rational  ideality  —  will  remaiA 
with  us  though  the  opponents  of  the 
pre-Raphaelite  school  threaten  her 
dissolution. 

Not  so  very  many  years  ago,  the 
halls  of  the  South  Kensington  Art 
Museum  echoed  with  wondrous  ejacu- 
lations of  astonishment,  and  doleful 
predictions  of  the  decline  of  painting, 
at  the  sight  of  certain  canvasses 
whereon  were  depicted,  among  other 
things,  phantom-like  vessels  circum- 
vented by  ghostly  mists  through  which 
peered  watery  suns,  afloat  upon  va- 
poury and  uncertain  tides.  Much 
the  writer  of  these  lines,  then  very 
young  and  untried,  puzzled  over  these 
mists,  feeling,  at  times,  inclined  to 
cry  out  with  the  crowd,  "  All  is  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit."  But,  "Art 
is  long  and  time  is  fleeting,"  and  the 
mists  of  Turner  have  long  been  glori- 
fied and  exalted  by  another  light 
than  his  own  watery  suns,  the  insight 
which  comes  with  patient  thought 
and  loving  research,  and  close  com- 
panionship with  Nature,  and  to-day 
he  knows  that  the  crowd  was  wrong, 
and  Turner  right,  and  Ruskin  right, 
and  his  own  instinctive  leanings  right 
which  prompted  deeper  thought  and 
closer  examination,  and  permitted 
him  not  to  sit  down  in  utter  stagna- 
tion of  mental  aptitude  to  make  an- 
other of  the  smirking,  gibbering,  self- 
satisfied  crowd  that  smiled  at  Turner's 
vagaries,  and  went  into  ecstacies  of 
well-assumed  admiration  at  some 
Madonna  or  infant  cherub  of  fashion 
whose   only  claim  to   beauty,  like  a 


Scotch  terrier's,  was  its  ugliness. 
"  With  what  do  you  mix  your  paints?  "■ 
enquired  a  curious  bystander  of  the 
colourist  whose  glowing  tints  had  at- 
tracted his  eye.  "  Brains,  Sir  !  "  was 
the  laconic  growl  in  response.  It  is 
the  only  ingredient  that  many  do  not 
use  in  their  portraiture  of  life  and  its 
tremendous  applications,  realities  and 
possibilities  ! 

And  now  that  the  grand  old  lion  is 
in  the  toils,  the  old  battles  will  pre- 
sumably have  to  be  fought  over  again. 
Already  we  hear  their  menacing 
grumblings  and  mutterings,  and  pens 
are  being  sharpened  for  the  conflict. 
Would  that  some  sympathetic  mouse 
could  free  the  aged  captive  from  the 
"durance  vile"  in  which  he  is  men- 
tally held.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
the  mice  will  be  only  too  busy  in  the 
other  direction,  blind  mice,  whose 
courage  is  their  victim's  helplessness^ 
and  whose  curtailment  roust  therefore 
be  the  ofifice  of  an  alien  carving  knife. 
May  the  blow  be  sure,  and  the  edge 
keen.  If  ears  and  nose,  proverbially 
long  in  the  mouse  tribe,  go  with  the 
other  extremity,  it  will  not  matter. 
One  may  miss  a  Ruskin — such  men 
come  singly — but  the  mouse  is  a  pro- 
lific animal,  it  is  not  easily  extirpated. 

There  is  criticism  and  criticism. 
There  is  fair  outspoken  approval  or 
disapproval,  offering  a  chance  for 
reply ;  and  there  is  the  straining-at-a- 
gnat  and  swallowing-a-camel  method 
of  attack,  which,  passing  by,  wittingly 
or  unwittingly,  real  defects,  fastens 
itself  like  the  ordinary  policeman 
always  upon  the  wrong  party.  It  is 
not  a  desire  to  be  just,  but  a  wish  to 
degrade  that  animates  all  such  criti- 
cism. Old  habitues  of  Vanity  Fair, 
who  have  outworn  their  passions, 
stand  at  the  street  corners  and,  point- 
ing the  finger  of  derision,  cry  "Be- 
hold !  fit  retribution  for  the  man  who 
outlived  his  use,  who  should  have 
descended  from  God's  pulpit  while 
yet  his  fame  was  green,  who  was  so 
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unselfish  as  to  renounce  self  for  hu- 
manity, who  allowed  his  intellect  to 
wither  beneath  the  hot  sun  of  labour. 
Out  upon  him !  He  should  have 
retired  to  his  selfish  den  to  spend  his 
declining  years  in  licking  his  palsied 
paws,  and  mumbling  with  toothless 
gums  any  remnants  of  consolation  the 
jackals  chose  to  leave  !  " 

Ruskin's  greatest  glory  is  his  Di- 
vine fire;  his  greatest  virtue,  fearless 
exposition  of  what  he  thought  the 
truth.  Many  a  one  has  he  led  to  the 
light  in  art  and  literature.  Not  that 
he  was  faultless,  but  that  his  very 
faults  in  some  men  would  have  been 
virtues,  and  his  aim  was  as  high  as  a 
man's  aim  can  be.  Many  a  striving 
spirit  has  he  led  to  literature,  as  a 
lover  to  his  dearest  mistress,  unveiling 
all  its  hidden  beauties,  laying  bare 
the  souls  of  words,  painting  with  in- 
imitable felicity  deathless  pictures  of 
power  and  peace  and  pathos  and  all 
perfections,  and  making  his  disciples 
purer,  humbler,  better  men  and 
women.  Without  preaching  prudery 
he  taught  chastity,  taught  it  as  the 
cunning  hand  insinuates  the  light  by 
deepening  the  shadow,  suggests  the 
shadow  by  strengthening  the  light ; 
taught  it  sometimes  emblematically, 
sometimes  paradoxically,  sometimes 
mysteriously,  but  even  in  his  mystery 
was  strength,  and  light  and   beauty. 


To  quote  his  own  powerful  words  : 
"  All  noble  language-mystery  is  reach 
ed  only  by  intense  labour.  Striving 
to  speak  with  uttermost  truth  of  ex- 
pression, weighing  word  against  word, 
and  wasting  none,  the  great  speaker, 
or  writer,  toils  first  into  perfect  intel- 
ligibleness,  then,  as  he  reaches  to 
higher  subjects,  and  still  more  con- 
centrated and  wonderful  utterance,  he 
becomes  ambiguous — as  Dante  is  am- 
biguous— half  a  dozen  different  mean- 
ings lightning  out  in  separate  rays 
from  every  word,  and  here  and  there 
giving  rise  to  much  contention  of 
critics  as  to  what  the  intended  mean 
ing  actually  was.  But  it  is  no  drunk- 
ard's babble  for  all  that,  and  the  men 
who  think  it  so  at  the  third  hour  of 
the  day  do  not  highly  honour  them- 
selves in  the  thought." 

Pure,  enthusiastic,  unselfish,  a 
friend  to  man  and  the  confidant  of 
women,  Ruskin  stands  today  the 
greatest  master  of  English  prose,  as 
he  is  the  greatest  exponent  of  original 
thought  and  fearless  truth  in  his  spe- 
cial field  of  labour,  and,  please  God, 
in  spite  of  detractors  and  sticklers, 
for  the  chaste,  to  the  last  gasp  will  he 
stand,  until  word  painting  shall  be- 
come an  obsolete  art,  truth  a  parody, 
and  culture  and  virtue  barren  dissyl- 
lables, mere  jargons  of  meaningless 
and  incoherent  articulations. 
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MR.  MAT  IHEW  ARNOLD  has 
reminded  us  that  the  secondary 
school  is  the  most  ancient  of  existing 
educational  institutions.  It  antedates 
the  university  by  several  centuries, 
and  by  its  side  the  primary  or  elemen- 
tary school,  springing  as  it  does  from 

*  A  Paper  read  before  the  New  York  School- 
masters' Association,  March  8,  1890. 


needs  and  ideas  that  are  compar- 
atively modern,  seems  but  a  creature 
of  yesterday.  Moreover,  the  history 
of  the  secondary  school  is  unbroken 
and  easily  traceable.  The  Monastery 
Schools  and  the  famous  establish- 
ments at  St.  Gall,  Reichenau  and 
Fulda  are  the  direct  ancestors  of  our 
Etons  and  Rugbys,  of  our  contempor- 
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ary  Lycees,  Gymnasia  and  Academies. 

In  this  country  the  educational 
organization  is  so  indefinite  and  un- 
formed, and  the  educational  termin- 
ology in  common  use  so  unsystem- 
atic, that  certain  explanations  are 
necessary  before  any  discussion  of 
the  province  and  scope  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  may  be  proceeded 
with.  The  threefold  division  of  in- 
struction into  primary  or  elementary, 
secondary  and  superior,  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  our  National  Bureau  of 
Education,  and  is  in  accord  with  the 
practice  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
By  superior  instruction  is  meant  that 
given  in  institutions  empowered  by 
law  to  confer  degrees.  This  may  be 
either  general  or  special,  and  includes 
in  this  country  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities as  well  as  the  professional 
schools  of  law,  medicine,  theology, 
pedagogy,  agriculture,  pharmacy,  en- 
gineering and  the  like.  The  impli- 
cation is.  but  unfortunately  not  al- 
ways the  fact,  that  these  institutions 
for  superior  instruction  have  required 
of  applicants  for  admission  the  posses- 
sion of  an  approved  secondary  edu- 
cation. By  primary  or  elementary 
instruction  is  meant  such  as  the  State 
is  justified  in  requiring  of  all  children 
for  its  own  safety  and  perpetuity.  In 
the  present  state  of  educational 
science  this  may  safely  be  held  to  in- 
clude a  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing,  of  elementary  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  natural  science 
and  manual  training.  This  element- 
ary education  should  begin  not  later 
than  the  sixth  year  of  life,  and  with 
the  average  child  seven  years  may  be 
devoted  to  it,  although  specially  in- 
telligent or  studious  children  should 
be  permitted,  as  in  France,  to  com- 
plete the  prescribed  curriculum  in 
less  time. 

It  would  seem  natural  then  that 
the  field  of  secondary  instruction 
should  be  that  which  lies  between 
the  primary  and  the  superior  schools. 


But  this  is  not  quite  true.  The  aim 
of  secondary  education  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  subjects  comprised  in  it 
are  such  that  while  it  is  legitimately 
bounded  by  superior  instruction  on 
the  one  hand,  it  cannot  be  entirely 
contained  within  the  limits  fixed  by 
the  ending  of  primary  education  on 
the  other.  Elementary  instruction  is 
organized  as  a  thing  by  itself,  and  it 
is  well  understood  that  it  is  specially 
intended  for  ehildren  whose  system- 
atic education  will,  in  all  probability, 
end  when  the  primary  course  is  com- 
pleted. The  secondary  school  on 
the  other  hand,  while  in  a  certain 
sense  complete  in  itself,  looks  forward 
to  having  its  pupils  pass  on  to  some 
form  of  superior  instruction  and  ex- 
pressly prepares  them  to  do  so.  It 
would  be  difiicult  to  name  a  single 
instance  of  a  secondary  school  con- 
ducted under  private  auspices  that 
does  not  aim  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
at  preparing  boys  for  college.  In 
order,  therefore,  that  secondary  educa- 
tion may  be  complete  and  harmonious, 
it  must  begin  not  later  than  the  tenth 
year  of  the  pupil's  life.  This  is  actu- 
ally the  case  with  the  French  Lycee 
and  the  Prussian  Gymnasium.  In 
the  discussion  that  follows  it  will  be 
understood  that  only  such  secondary 
schools  are  referred  to  as  stand  in 
direct  relation  to  the  colleges  and 
other  institutions  for  superior  instruc- 
tion. This  limitation  excludes  those 
public  high  schools  which,  although 
nominally  secondary  schools,  have  an 
end  peculiarly  their  own  and  do  not 
specifically  prepare  their  pupils  for 
anything  higher. 

The  American  college  is,  in  the 
phrase  of  Tacitus,  tantum  sui  similis. 
It  has  no  counterpart  in  Europe. 
Measured  by  foreign  standards  it  is 
something  more  than  a  secondary 
school  and  considerably  less  than  a 
university.  In  its  early  history  the 
American  college  was,  in  the  scope 
and  character  of  its  curriculum,  essen- 
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tially   a  secondary  classical    schools. 
Boys  entered    its   freshman   class  at 
thirteen  years  of  age  or  even  younger, 
and  were  Bachelors  of  Arts  in  four 
years.     As  new  demands  were  made 
upon  this  college  and  as  its  curricu- 
lum was  augmented  and  enriched,  en- 
trance became  more  difficult  and  was 
posti)oned  until  a  later  period.     This 
process   has   gone   on   until  now  the 
average   age  of  the  members  of  the 
freshman  class  at  Columbia  is  about 
seventeen    and    one-half    years.     At 
Harvard  it  has  reached  the  extrava- 
gant   age    of    nineteen    years.      The 
effect  of  this   development   in    post- 
poning beyond  all   reasonable  limits 
the  entrance  of  the  professionally  edu- 
cated man  upon  the  work    of  life  has 
been  to  call  attention  in  a  most  em- 
phatic way  to  the  necessity  of  revising 
our  whole  scheme  of  secondary  and 
superior  education.     This  revision  is 
now  going  on,  and  it  is  bringing  to 
light  the  composite  character  of  the 
average  American  college.  It  is  coming 
to  be  seen  that  the  senior  year  of  the 
college  course,  and  not  infrequently 
the  junior  year  as  well,  is  in  reality  a 
period  of  university  and  not  collegiate 
instruction.       The    operation  of   the 
elective  system  and  the  introduction 
of  original  research  and  comparative 
methods  of  study,  have  transformed 
the  latter  half  of  the  course  in  all  of 
our  larger  colleges.     But  the  work  of 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  is 
as  a  rule  (qualifying  phrases  are  neces- 
sary to  all  statements  regarding  our 
colleges,    so   diverse  and   even  con- 
tradictory   are    their    practices)    the 
same  as  it  has  always  been.    Not  only 
the  old  studies  but  the  old  disciplinary 
methods  of  teaching  remain  in  these 
lower  years.     And,  it  is  to  be  noted, 
these  studies  and  these   methods  of 
teaching  are   substantially   the   same 
as  those  of  the  secondary  school.      It 
is  here  that  the  college  not  only  gives 
evidence  of  its  origin,  but  furnishes  a 
hint  as  to  what  direction    its   future 


development  is  to  take.     Somewhere 
and  somehow  the  four  years'  course 
of  study  in  the  larger  colleges  is  to  be 
cut  in  two  ;  the  division  may  be  made 
at  the  close  of  the  junior  or  perhaps 
even  at  the  close  of  the  sophomore 
year.  The  upper  portion  of  the  course 
which  remains  will  be  recognized  as 
belonging  to   the   university  and   by 
uniting  with   the    studies  which   the 
Germans  group  together  in  their  phil- 
osophical faculty,    university   instruc- 
tion in  law,  medicine,  and,  in  some 
cases,    theology,   the    real    American 
university  will  arrive  and  the  problem 
of  an  earlier  entranceupon  professional 
lifeadequately  prepared,  will  be  solved. 
In  illustration  of  this  process  of  dif- 
ferentiation  there  might  be  cited  in 
detail  certain  steps  which  have  been 
taken  within  a  few  years  at  Harvard, 
at  Princeton,  at  Columbia  and  Cor- 
nell.    When  this  division  is  made  the 
present  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
will  be  frankly  recognized  as  belong- 
ing to  the  period  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion.    Some  universities  may   prefer 
to  do  away  with  them  entirely.   Doubt- 
less the  majority  will  retain  them  as 
a  sort  of  preparatory  course,  not  in- 
deed without  its  value,  for  the  pecu- 
liar work  of  the  university  itself.     In 
the  smaller  and  less  centrally  situated 
colleges  the  present  organization  will 
probably  remain  substantially  as  it  is 
and  afford  an  excellent  conclusion  to 
the  secondary  education  of  those  who 
do    not    look   forward    to    university 
or  professional  studies.     The  bacca- 
laureate degree,  really  and  historically 
a  university  privilege,  can   probably 
never  be   reclaimed    by   its   original 
proprietor.     In  that  case  some   new 
basis   on  which   to  grant  it  must  be 
arrived  at,    in    order    to    sustain  the 
reputation  of  this  degree  and  put  an 
end    to    the  anomalous  condition  in 
which    it    now  finds   itself.       It    will 
readily  be  seen  that  it  is  the  writer's 
belief  that  we   shall   approximate  in 
this  country,  between  our  secondary 
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schools  and  colleges  and  our  univer- 
sities, a  relation  very  similar  to  that 
which  exists  between  the  Gymnasia 
and  the  Universities  in  Germany,  or 
between  the  Lycees  and  the  Univer- 
sity faculties  in  France.  The  whole 
trend  of  educational  development  in 
this  country  and  the  wisdom  and 
statesmanship  with  which  the  relations 
in  question  have  been  established  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  are  sufficient 
reasons  for  this  belief.  So  much  that 
is  apparently  beside  the  mark  in  a 
paper  on  the  subject  of  secondary 
schools  is  necessary,  because  it  is  my 
wish  to  discuss  that  educational 
institution  with  reference  to  those 
conditions  which,  it  seetns  to  me, 
are  rapidly  approaching  rather  than 
solely  from  the  standpoint  of  those 
which  are  just  as  surely  passing  away. 
In  the  past  the  secondary  school 
in  this  country  has  been  dwarfed  in 
importance  and  deprived  of  its  proper 
spontaneity  and  individuality  because 
it  has  permitted  itself  to  setde  down 
to  the  routine  task  of  preparing  pupils 
for  the  entrance  examination  to 
college,  fixed  and  conducted  by  the 
college  authorities.  Whatever  that 
entrance  examination  demanded  and 
in  some  cases  just  a  trifle  more,  has 
been  taught ;  whatever  such  examina- 
tion did  not  call  for,  no  matter  how 
important  or  valuable  it  might  be  for 
a  boy's  education,  has  not  been 
taught.  The  secondary  school,  then, 
has  been  too  largely  dominated  by 
the  college  and  in  few  cases  has  that 
domination  been  other  than  unfortu- 
nate. As  notable  instances  where 
the  contrary  is  true  may  be  mentioned 
the  stimulating  influence  of  the  more 
recent  regulations  regarding  entrance 
examinations  adopted  by  Harvard 
College  and  the  novel  unity  and 
thoroughness  imparted  to  the  instruc- 
tion in  English  in  the  secondary 
schools  by  the  action  of  the  New 
England  colleges  in  uniting  upon 
a  scheme  of  conditions  for  entrance 


in  that  subject.  It  is  neither  proper 
nor  dignified  for  the  secondary  schools 
to  continue  in  this  condition  of  de- 
pendence. They  should  be  as  inde- 
dendent  and  as  self-centred  as  the 
Gymnasium  and  the  Lycee,  and  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  history  and 
science  of  education  coupled  with  the 
teachings  of  their  own  large  experi- 
ence, they  should  seek  to  devise  that 
curriculum  and  those  methods  of 
instruction  that  are  best  suited  to  the 
mental,  mor^l  and  physical  develop- 
ment and  culture  of  the  boys  com- 
mitted to  their  care.  Nor  need  it  be 
feared  that  in  so  doing  they  will 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  pupils  for  college  examina- 
tions. For  in  education  it  is  ])ro- 
foundly  true  that  that  which  is  in- 
trinsically the  best  in  any  particular 
stage  of  development,  is  also  the  best 
preparation  for  that  which  comes 
after. 

If  the  American  boy  is  to  obtain 
his  baccalaureate  at  the  age  of  twenty 
or  twenty-one  (which  is  considerably 
more  than  a  year  later  than  the 
French  boys  leave  the  Lycee  and  the 
Prussian  boys  the  Gymnasium),  he 
must  be  ready  to  leave  the  secondary 
school  not  later  than  seventeen  ;  and 
this  can  be  arranged  while  actually 
providing  a  more  comprehensive 
curriculum  than  at  present  obtains. 
Before  discussing  in  detail  the  com- 
position of  such  a  curriculum,  one  or 
two  preliminary  considerations  must 
be  mentioned.  They  may,  however, 
be  dismissed  very  briefly  since  they 
have  so  recently  been  treated  with  the 
highest  authority  by  Mr.  Eliot.*  The 
first  of  these  has  to  do  with  the  length 
of  the  school  day  and  that  of  the  vaca- 
tions. The  former  should  never  be 
less  than  five  full  hours  of  study  and 
school  discipline  and  the  tendency  to 
shorten    it    any   further   is   irrational 

*Can  School  Programmes  be  Shortrned 
and  Enriche  ?  Atlantic  Monthly ,  August. 
1888    pp.  250  258. 
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and  should  be  checked.  A  program 
arranged  on  sound  pedagogic  princi- 
ples can  occupy  five  hours  a  day 
easily  enough  without  in  any  way  im 
pairing  the  pupil's  health  or  lessening 
his  interest,  unless  the  teacher  is 
peculiarly  lacking  in  mental  equip- 
ment and  professional  qualifications. 
The  vacations  are  now  unduly  long, 
and  seem  to  be  yielding  to  a  certain 
strong  social  pressure  to  make  them 
even  longer.  The  old-fashioned 
summer  vacation  of  four  or  six  weeks 
has  long  since  become  one  of  ten  or 
tvvffelve  and  in  our  city  schools  a 
summer  vacation  of  fifteen  or  even 
sixteen  weeks  is  by  no  means  a 
curiosity.  It  is  the  teacher  who  needs 
this  vacation,  more  than  the  pupil. 
But  even  from  his  standpoint  the  pre- 
sent practice  has  gone  beyond  reason- 
able bounds.  The  German  method 
of  giving  three  weeks  at  Easter,  one 
at  Pfingster,  six  in  mid-summer,  one 
at  Michaelmas,  and  two  at  Christmas, 
seems  wiser  than  ours,  for  it  makes  a 
more  frequent  alternation  between 
work  and  play.  Perhaps  sixteen 
weeks — including  the  recesses  at 
Christmas  and  Easter  and  a  long 
summer  vacation,  as  better  suited  to 
our  climate  and  habits  of  life  than 
the  German  plan — might  be  agreed 
upon  as  the  average  period  per  year 
in  which  school  duties  may  wisely  be 
suspended.  But  in  addition  to  the 
school  year  of  thirty-six  weeks  and 
twenty-five  hours  in  each  week,  our 
secondary  schools  are  sadly  in  need 
of  better  teachers.  It  is  remarkable 
how  entirely  the  teachers  in  these 
schools  have  remained  uninfluenced 
by  the  great  interest  in  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching  which  has  of  late 
years  manifested  itself  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  Secure  in 
their  possession  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  knowledge  and  more  or  less 
culture,  the  secondary  school  teachers 
have  not  seemed  to  understand  the 
significance  or  the  value  of  a  profes- 


sional preparation.  As  a  result  their 
work  has  been  done  in  a  routine, 
imitative  way  and  their  pupils  have 
suffered.  Most  of  the  criticisms  that 
may  now  be  legitimately  made  upon 
the  work  of  the  secondary  schools 
would  be  disarmed  if  the  teachers  in 
these  schools  were  abreast  of  the  pre- 
sent development  of  their  art.  One 
important  reason  why  the  secondary 
schools  have  not  felt  this  full  measure 
of  progress  in  methods  of  teaching  that 
is  so  marked  in  the  elementary  schools 
is  that  secondary  teachers  are  usually 
college  graduates  and  the  colleges 
have  done  little  or  nothing  to  show 
that  they  are  aware  of  what  is  being 
accomplished  in  the  science  of  educa- 
tion. Consequently  they  have  failed 
to  contribute  their  proper  proportion 
of  duly  qualified  teachers.  Until  the 
colleges  assume  their  responsibility  in 
this  matter  and  endeavor  to  discharge 
it,  the  work  of  the  secondary  school, 
speaking  broadly,  will  not  be  as  well 
done  as  it  might  be. 

Assuming  that  more  competent 
teachers  are  at  hand  and  that  a 
school  year  of  thirty-six  weeks,  twenty- 
five  hours  each,  is  agreed  upon,  what 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  instruction 
in  the  secondary  school  and  with 
what  curriculum  should  it  endeavor  to 
fulfil  its  function  ?  It  should  be  the 
aim  of  the  secondary  school,  I  take  it, 
by  instruction  and  discipline  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  that  cultivation 
and  inspiration  that  mark  the  truly 
educated  man.  In  endeavoring  to 
attain  this  ideal,  the  secondary  school 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  educating  boys  who  are  to  assume 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  and  who  must,  in  all  pro 
bability,  pursue  a  specific  calling  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

To  prepare  a  curriculum  which 
shall  keep  all  the  points  in  mind  and 
at  the  same  time  afford  the  develop- 
ing intellect  of  the  pupil  that  exercise 
of  which  it  is  capable   is  not  an  e.asy 
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task.  Indeed  it  presents  some  pro- 
blems which  but  a  little  while  ago 
seemed  almost  impossible  of  solution. 
But  patience,  wider  experience  and  a 
careful  study  of  the  surrounding  con- 
ditions have  lessened  the  difficulties. 
The  chief  of  these  is  perhaps  that 
created  by  the  rapid  development  and 
present  importance  of  scientific  and 
technical  schools.  These  institutions 
represent  a  real  and  significant  move- 
ment in  modern  civilization.  They 
have  complicated  the  question  of  a 
curriculum  for  secondary  schools  by 
demanding  a  preparation  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  required  for  entrance  to 
the  average  American  college.  That 
the  problem  thus  raised  belongs  to 
the  field  of  secondary  education  in 
general  and  is  not  due  to  conditions 
prevailing  in  any  one  country  alone 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  both 
England,  Germany  and  France  have 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  it  as 
we  have  been.  In  each  of  these 
countries  much  progress  towards  its 
solution  has  been  made.  In  England 
the  so  called  "  modern  side "  has 
been  added  to  the  traditional  classical 
course.  In  France  the  Lycee  has  its 
coiirs  special  in  which  mathematics 
and  the  sciences  replace  Latin  and 
Greek.  In  Germany  the  well- 
established  Real-Gymnasium  and 
Real-Schule  are  every  year  justifying 
their  right  to  exist  on  an  equal  plane 
with  the  Gymnasium  itself.  A  speci- 
ally interesting  movement  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  one  in  Germany  which 
is  now  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Einheitsschule  in  which  the  main 
features  both  of  Gymnasium  and 
Realschule  are  to  be  combined.  The 
curriculum  that  I  am  about  to  suggest 
for  the  American  secondary  school 
combines  some  features  of  the  Eng- 
lish "  modern  side  "  with  some  of 
those  of  the  French  coiirs  special,  and 
is  strikingly  like  that  of  the  institution 
which  German  educationists  have  in 
mind  under  the  name,  just  referred  to, 


of  Einheitsschule.  This  plan  is  pro- 
posed not  as  a  finality  nor  without  con- 
sideration of  the  practical  obstacles  to 
its  general  acceptance,  but  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  sound  in  principle 
and  furnishes  a  suitable  ideal  for  our 
present  efforts  to  develop  and  sys- 
tematise secondary  education. 

As  will  be  seen  the  scheme  pro- 
posed makes  provision  for  a  seven 
years'  course,  extending  from  the 
tenth  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
year.  After  the  fourth  year  of  the 
course  a  bifurcation  is  made  in  order 
that  preparation  may  be  had  specific- 
ally for  the  college  or  for  the  scienti- 
fic school.  The  alternative  courses 
are  of  similar,  though  perhaps  slightly 
unequal  value  in  trainihg  the  pupil's 
mind.  They  represent  two  different 
temperaments  and  two  different  points 
of  view,  which  no  amount  of  argu- 
ment or  invective  can  reduce  to  one. 
The  preference  of  the  parent  of  the 
future  career  of  the  pupil  must  deter- 
mine which  of  the  two  courses  will 
be  pursued  during  the  three  last 
years  of  the  secondary  school. 

To  enter  this  school  the  ability  to 
read  well,  write  legibly  and  perform 
understandingly  with  integers  the  four 
fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic 
must  be  insisted  upon.  The  growing 
practice  of  postponing  even  this  modi- 
cum of  knowledge  until  after  the 
tenth  year  is  to  be  empathatically 
discouraged.  Attention  has  recently 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
bestacademies  in  the  United  States  re- 
quires for  admission  only  some  know- 
ledge of  common  school  arithmetic, 
writing,  spelling,  and  of  the  elements 
of  english  grammar,  and  that  the 
average  age  of  pupils  on  entering  is 
sixteen  and  one- half  years.  At  this 
age  the  French  boy  is  reading  Cicero, 
Vergil  and  Horace,  Sophocles  and 
Plato,  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson,  as 
well  as  studying  general  history,  solid 
geometry  and  chemistry.  His  Ger- 
man contemporary  is  similarly  advanc- 
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ed.  It  is  very  evident  that  there  is  a 
tremendous  waste  at  this  point  in  our 
educational  system.  It  must  be  remedi- 
ed and  remedied  at  once,  if  our  higher 
education  is  not  to  be  discredited 
altogether.  It  can  be  remedied,  and 
easily,  if   the    secondary    school    will 


extend  its  course  downward  to  the 
tenth  year  and  insist  that  the  meagre 
preparation  mentioned  be  had  at  this 
age.  Upon  the  foundation  thus  pro- 
vided the  secondary  school  must 
build  gradually  and  solidly.  —  The 
Academy. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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not  planning  his  recitation  be- 
forehand. Each  recitation  is 
a  campaign  against  the  enemy  in 
the  country  of  ignorance.  The  teacher 
is  the  general,  his  pupils  the  troops. 
Every  general  carefully  studies  a  map 
of  the  country  into  which  he  proposes 
to  march,  familiarizes  himself  with  the 
location  and  strength  of  the  various 
strongholds  of  the  enemy,  so  an  ex- 
perienced teacher  thinks  out  his  route, 
decides  upon  points  to  be  gained  and 
methods  of  reaching  them.  No  battle 
was  probably  ever  fought  out  exacdy 
as  it  was  planned ;  but  the  general 
who  has  a  plan  knows  where  his 
troops  are,  and  in  what  condition 
they  are,  and  so  is  best  prepared  to 
meet  any  change  of  plan  which  cir- 
cumstances may  require.  So  the 
teacher  who  plans  his  work  may  not 
carry  out  those  plans  entirely,  but  by 
his  plan  holds  his  work  well  in  hand, 
ready  to  manage  it  in  any  way  that 
circumstances  may  require.  A  poor 
plan  is  better  than  no  plan. 

The  younger  and  less  experienced 
a  teacher,  the  more  necessary  to  study 
out  a  plan,  and  the  more  time  it  will 
require.  An  experienced  teacher, 
being  familiar  with  the  route  and 
difinculties,  may  not  req  lire  so  much 
preliminary  preparations,  but,  though 
it  may  take  him  but  a  moment, 
he  needs  it  and  makes  it  just  as  cer- 
tainly, even  though  he  be  unconscious 
of  it. 


2.  In  not  studying  the  roll  of  his 
class  previous  to  recitation.  This  is 
also  preparatory  work,  determining 
the  strong,  the  weak,  the  unreliable, 
the  unworthy.  It  will  be  well  to 
make  a  special  list  of  certain  pupils 
who  have  been  neglected,  who  are 
specially  weak  and  need  special  at- 
tention. It  is  a  good  thing  to  grade 
the  class  just  before  recitation,  thus 
discovering  pupils  whose  standing 
you  are  uncertain  of,  or  really  do  not 
know.  This  is  especially  necessary 
at  beginning  of  term,  when  pupils  are 
strangers.  Let  the  known  ones  alone, 
make  a  memorandum  of  the  un- 
known. Call  on  them  at  the  recita- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  finding  them 
out  and  fixing  them  on  the  mind. 

3.  In  talking  too  much.  He  is 
the  best  teacher  who  manages  to 
have  his  pupils  say  the  most  by  say- 
ing the  least  himself.  Pupils  grow  by 
their  own  activity  and  not  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  teacher.  The  talking 
teacher  will  run  his  class  down  in 
numbers  and  power.  The  better  he 
talks  the  worse  his  work,  and  the 
more  wasteful  he  is  of  his  pupil's 
time.  The  pupils  may  call  him  en- 
tertaining and  enjoy  listening  to  him  ; 
notwithstanding  they  will  lose  interest 
and  drop  away.  A  talking  teacher 
cannot  stay  long  before  his  classes. 
His  pupils  understand  his  game  at 
once,  know  their  rights  and  dare 
maintain  them.     The  talking  teacher 
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can  soon  break  himself  of  this  time- 
wasting  habit  by  always  calling  on  a 
pupil  to  say  what  he  intends  to  say 
himself.  If  the  pupils  cannot  say  it, 
then  they  are  not  sufficiently  pre- 
pared, and  it  should  go  over  as  a 
part  of  the  next  lesson.  The  pupils 
are  there  to  recite,  not  to  hear  their 
teacher  recite.  The  talking  teacher 
can  never  know  the  condition  of  his 
class.  By  holding  his  tongue  be- 
tween his  teeth,  if  necessary,  and  per- 
mitting his  pupils  to  recite,  he  will 
not  only  discover  how  little  his  pupils 
know,  but  that  many  ot  his  class  can 
recite  theii  lessons  much  better  than 
he  can,  if  he  will  give  them  a  chance. 
4.  In  pretending  to  hear  a  lesson 
that  has  not  been  sufficiently  pre- 
pared. I  say  pretend,  because  it  can- 
not be  recited  by  the  pupils  if  they 
have  not  studied  it.  It  may  be  re- 
cited by  the  teacher,  but  that  is  sham 
and  wasteful,  and  the  pupils  know  it. 
My  usual  practice  is,  if  about  five 
average  pupils  fail  to  respond  to  any 
point  in  the  lesson  to  say  :  "  Take  it 
again,  you  are  not  ready  to  recite  !  " 
Sometimes  the  whole  lesson  goes 
over  under  such  circumstances,  and 
I  use  the  time  in  reviewing  or  in  giv- 
ing a  preliminary  drill  on  the  ill-pre- 
pared lesson. 

6.  In  calling  on  some  pupils  too 
frequently.  This  wastes  the  time  of 
the  many,  who  are  thus  neglected  in 
giving  activity  to  those  who  need  it 
least,  and  denying  it  to  those  who 
need  it  most.  The  teacher  must  re- 
sist the  tendency  to  be  overpowered 
by  the  three  or  four  active  members 
of  the    class.     Better   habitually  not 


call  on  the  leaders.  Reserve  them 
for  the  rarely  hard  places,  work  in 
the  others  on  the  easiest  points. 

7.  In  repeating  questions  to  pu- 
pils. This  is  a  bad  habit,  and  can  be 
overcome.  Pupils  enjoy  being  held 
closely  to  the  rule,  that  questions 
shall  not  be  repeated.  The  habit 
trains  pupils  to  inattention,  its  correc 
tion  awakens  a  spirit  of  attention  and 
mental  vigour  in  the  class.  Repeat- 
ing questions  is  weakening  and  waste- 
ful. 

8.  In  permitting  pupils  to  repeat 
questions.  This  is  unnecessary,  is 
weakening,  and  therefore  a  waste  of 
time. 


10.  In  permitting  pupils  to  recite 
when  they  are  not  making  a  point. 
When  a  pupil  is  reciting  thus,  stop 
him,  ask  another  pupil,  if  he  is  saying 
anything.  If  he,  the  second  pupil, 
thinks  he  is,  request  him,  the  second 
pupil,  to  state  the  point  made  by  the 
first.  Energy  of  expression,  clearness 
of  ideas,  thoroughness  of  mastery  are 
encouraged,  and  time  saved  by  not 
permittmg  this  bad  practice.  Pupils 
will  not  be  offended  by  close  ruling, 
if  it  is  done  kindly.     They  like  it. 

11.  In  repeating  answers  to  pupils. 
A  teacher  can  have  no  idea  how 
much  time  he  wastes  in  this  way  till 
he  watches  himself  closely.  The  re- 
petition is,  of  course,  usually  to  have 
a  faint  of  answer  heard  by  all,  or  to 
emphasize  it.  The  same  result  will 
be  better  accomplished  by  calling  on 
another  pupil  to  repeat  it,  and  so  by 
correcting  the  habit,  give  the  pupils 
greater  activity. — Ex. 


The  library  at  Chatsworth  is  being  re- 
arranged, and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has 
promised  that  any  surplus  or  duplicate 
works  shall  be  sent  to  the  new  library  of 
Toronto  University,  to  replace  those  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 


Great  men  are  the  fire-pillars  in  this 
dark  pilgrimage  of  mankind  ;  they  stand  as 
heavenly  signs,  everlasting  witnesses  of  what 
.has  been,  prophetic  tokens  of  what  may  still 
be,  the  revealed,  embodied  possibilities  of 
human  nature. — Thomas  Carlyle. 
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CIVIC  AND  MORAL  TRAINING  IN  SCHOOLS.* 


BY  REV.    DR.   ABBOTT. 


MOST  school    subjects   imply  not 
only  rules  (with  reasons  where 
they  can    be    made  intelligible)    but 
also  exercises.     One  reason  why  it  is 
hard    to   teach    history   profitably  to 
young  boys  is,  that  they  cannot  "do 
exercises"  in  it — that  is  to  say,  exer- 
cises  that  are   something  more  than 
mere    repetitions.      A    pupil    learns 
arithmetic,  or  Latin,  or  geometry,  by 
being  led  up  to  rules ;  by  seeing  his 
teacher   do    exercises ;    but,    best    of 
all,  by  doing  exercises   himself,  with 
an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  based.     The 
most    efificacious  means   of  teaching 
appears  to  be  teaching  by  exercises. 
This   applies   to   moral  and    civic 
training.     The  "  rule  "  for  morality — 
to  love  one's  neighbour  as  one  loves 
one's  self — is  intelligible  and  simple. 
The  great  point  is — for  all  of  us,  old 
as  well   as   young — the    "  exercises." 
Reading  may  do  something,  discourse 
from  a  teacher  with  convictions  can 
do    still    more ;  but   neither  can   do 
much  in  comparison  with  the  "  exer- 
cises," many  of  which — for  boys  at  a 
day  school — are  done  in  the  streets, 
or  in  the   train,  and  most  of  all  at 
home.     "  1  don't  mind  your  teaching 
him  the  Catechism,"  said  some  parent 
who  did  not  believe  in  the  Catechism, 
but  who  was  asking  that  his  son  might 
be  admitted  into  a  school  where  the 
Catechism  was,  at    that    time,  indis- 
pensable ;  "  you  may  hammer  it  into 
him  at  school  and  I'll  hammer  it  out 
of   him    at   home ;  I    shan't  object." 
The  story  is  probably  legendary  ;  but 
it  understates,  rather  than  exaggerates, 


*  A  paper  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott, 
late  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London 
School,  at  the  Conference  of  the  N.  U.  T. , 
London,   1890. 


an  important  truth.  Moral  training 
in  a  day  school,  so  far  as  it  is  mere 
book  teaching,  may  be  excellent  in  its 
way,  and  yet  quite  unable  to  compete 
with  the  more  powerful  training — not 
"  hammering"  at  all,  but  much  more 
silent,  persistent,  and  efficacious — of 
the  outof-school  world. 

I  make  no  apology,  then,  for  speak- 
ing first  of  "exercises"  in  morality, 
although  there  is  nothing  novel  in 
this  part  of  the  subject.  If  teachers 
were  waiting  to  give  moral  and  civic 
training  until  the  publication  of  some 
authoritative  text-books  on  it,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  would  never  be 
given.  The  text-book  might  be  pub- 
lished, but  it  would  be  sure  to  dis- 
appoint expectations.  If  we  cannot 
make  a  considerable  use  of  the  instru- 
ments at  our  command,  no  new  in- 
strument is  likely  to  help  us  much. 
My  impression  is  that  our  present 
means  may  be  better  used  than  they 
have  been  ;  and,  therefore,  though  I 
shall  touch  on  the  introduction  of  new 
means,  I  shall  lay  most  stress  upon 
the  improved  use  of  the  old.  But 
bearing  in  mind  that  many  of  my 
suggestions  may  have  been  anticipated 
by  others  who  have  long  acted  on 
them,  I  will  ask  you  to  excuse  me  if 
I  state  points  briefly,  rather  as  sub- 
jects for  discussion  than  as  defined 
conclusions. 

First,  then,  what  means  are  there 
of  securing  the  co-operation  of  parents, 
and  can  they  be  improved  ?  Are 
there  monthly  or  other  reports  sent 
home  to  them  ?  If  there  are  not, 
and  if  there  is  a  general  feeling  that 
this  would  be  useful  in  itself,  but 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
increased  burden  of  secretarial  work, 
already  perhaps  too  heavy,  could  not 
the  secretarial  assistance  be  increased?' 
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I  have  heard  that  the  principals  of 
some  schools  encourage  meetings  of 
parents  now  and  then  at  the  school, 
in  pre-arranged  groups,  to  talk,  over 
school  matters  with  the  teachers  :  is 
this  practicable  ?  A  society  has  lately 
been  established  called  the  "  Parents' 
National  Educational  Union,"  one 
object  of  which  is  "to  secure  greater 
unity  and  continuity  of  education  by 
harmonizing  home  and  school  train- 
ing." How  far  can  such  a  society  be 
useful  ?  And,  if  it  can  be  of  use,  can 
we  co-operate  with  it  ? 
/  Next,  as  to  training  in  the  school 

itself.  We  all  know  that  if  the  tone 
of  a  school  is  to  be  good,  the  teacher 
must  be  in  touch  with  his  pupils,  real- 
izing their  individual  difficulties  and 
temptations,  appreciating  their  efforts, 
and  understanding  and  making  allow- 
ance for — even  while  firmly  punishing 
— their  faults.  But  this  cannot  be 
done  if  the  teacher's  time  is  wholly 
taken  up  with  preparing  pupils  for 
examinations,  or  if  he  is  distracted 
between  many  classes.  Lecturers  do 
good  work,  but  lecturers  cannot  give 
training  in  morality ;  and  a  teacher  of 
many  classes  tends  to  become  a  lec- 
turer. 

Where  a  teacher's  attention  is 
thus  distracted  (and  there  are  many 
intellectual  advantages  to  be  pleaded 
for  the  system  which  thus  utilizes 
specialists  as  teachers),  it  becomes 
desirable  that  a  group  of  boys  should 
be  attached  during  the  term  to  some 
one  master  whom  they  may  consult 
as  their  friend  in  troubles  and  diffi- 
culties, and  to  whom  they  must  pre- 
sent regular  reports  of  their  work  and 
conduct.  If  a  teacher  has  not  time 
or  opportunity  for  acquiring  more 
than  a  mere  intellectual  knowledge  of 
the  pupils  under  his  care,  the  moral 
loss  to  them  is  very  great.  An  over- 
worked teacher  tends  to  become  a 
machine,  and  a  teaching  machine 
produces  in  its  pupils  machine-like 
learning,  and  machine-like  morals. 


Not,  indeed,  that  I  underrate  the 
minor  and  mechanical  habits  of  punc- 
tuality, neatness,  orderliness,  and  gen- 
eral attention  to  things  seemly.  Drill, 
in  itself,  exercises  a  good  influence, 
though  much  depends  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  drill  and  character  of  the  in- 
structor ;  but  these  small  habits  also 
constitute  a  kind  of  drill,  which 
strengthens  the  mind,  increases 
energy,  self-respect,  and  self-control, 
and  forms  a  kind  of  bulwark  or  outer 
circle  to  resist  attacks  against  morality. 
And  how  often  it  happens  that  the 
mere  mechanical  arrangements  of  a 
school,  or  parts  of  a  school,  fight,  so 
to  speak,  against  these  minor  morali- 
ties !  Ill-constructed  passages,  or 
staircases,  or  lavatories,  or  cloak- 
rooms, or  ill-devised  arrangements  in 
connection  with  them — how  often  do 
they  encourage  disorder,  bullying, 
dishonesty,  suspicion  of  dishonesty, 
and  a  generally  bad  tone  !  I  have 
often  seen,  and  still  sometimes  see, 
young  boys  emerging  from  schools 
into  the  street,  who  regularly  act  as 
though  there  were  no  accommodation 
for  decency  in  the  school,  and  whose 
conduct  toward  one  another  would 
certainly  not  suggest  that  in  that  very 
afternoon  they  had  been  receiving  a 
lesson  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Certainly,  therefore,  so  far  from  under- 
rating the  machine-like  routine  of 
ordinary  school  discipline,  I  am  of 
one  mind  with  the  head  master  of  the 
most  successful  day  school  in  London 
— or,  I  may  say,  in  England — who 
told  me  that,  in  a  former  school  of 
his,  the  chairman  of  his  council,  after 
visiting  the  class-rooms,  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying,  "  I  don't  believe 
much  good  is  beingdone  in  Mr.  So-and- 
so's  room  ;  there's  too  much  paper  on 
the  floor;"  "and,"  continued  the 
head  master,  "  the  chairman  was 
right."  And  I  wish  I  could  induce 
all  the  members  of  my  profession, 
especially  the  untrained  members,  to 
believe  in  that  chairman. 
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But,    still,    while    enforcing    exact 
obedience  to  school  rules,  you  must 
not — under   penalty    of  becoming   a 
martinet  yourself,  and  inflicting  great 
injury  on  your  pupils — neglect  to  re- 
mind yourself  constantly  that  these 
small  school  rules  are  but  means  to  a 
great  end.     You  may  inculcate  disci- 
pline and  order  as  means  for  getting 
on  in  life  (and  I  am  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  deny  that  for  boys  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  and  at  a  certain  stage  that 
argument  may  sometimes  be  rightly 
used),  but,  as  a  basis  for  morality,  they 
must  be  enforced  on  the  ground   of 
the  good  of  the  school — the  common 
good.     If  the  young  can  be  made  to 
recognize  that  the  school  rules  are  for 
the  school's  interest,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  in  the  simplest  actions  of  school 
routine,  by  giving  a  willing  and  intelli- 
gent obedience,  they  are  being  imper- 
ceptibly  imbued   with  that    habit   of 
subordinating  private  inclinations  to 
'    public  benefit,   which  is   one   of  the 
I    best  means  of  preparing  a  boy  in  a 
I    school  to  become  a  citizen  in  a  state. 
But,  now,  to  pass  from  the  "  exer- 
;    cises  "  of  the  pupils  to  those  of  the 
i    master.     They    are,    of    course,    not 
i    direct  or   deliberate,  nor   even  con- 
i    scious  for  the  most  part :  but,  for  this 
'    very  reason,  they  are  often  most  effec- 
:    tive,  when  they  naturally  and  spon- 
taneously spring  out  of  his  manage- 
;    ment   and    control    of   the    class.     I 
sometimes  think  a  teacher  might  do 
more  for  the  morality  of  his  pupils 
than  he  is  aware  by  paying  an  abso- 
lute and  almost  punctilious  respect  to 
their   rights,    and  by   consulting  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  on  small  occa- 
sions  where    no  harm  can  be  done. 
To    keep    pupils    over    time,    be- 
cause you  are  greatly  interested  in  a 
^  lesson,  is  a  mark  of  zeal ;  to  do  it  be- 
.  cause  you  came  into  the  class-room 
after  your  time  is  a  mark  of  penitence  ; 
but  in  neither   case    is  it  cjuite  fair. 
Again,  if  boys  are  fined  for  dropping 
paper  or  leaving    books   about,  is  it 


altogether  Quixotic  that  a  master 
himself  should  contribute  to  the  fine 
fund  for  similar  offences  ?  Then,  as 
regards  the  administration  of  justice 
and  punishment  of  faults,  although 
the  pressure  of  work  in  a  great  school 
prevents  nice  discriminations  and 
lengthy  inquiries,  still,  the  habit  of 
always  allowing  an  appeal  (after  les- 
son), even  to  the  perpetrator  of 
seventy-times-seven  offences,  is  so 
valuable  to  our  pupils  as  to  be  worth 
some  expense  of  a  master's  time  and 
energy.  Some  masters  think  it  right 
to  punish  a  whole  class  for  the  fault 
of  one  or  two  undetected  pupils  in  it. 
I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is 
not  right ;  but  I  am  pretty  sure  that 
it  is  not  wise.  For  the  same  result 
can  be  obtained  by  holding  an  inves 
tigation  after  school  hours,  at  which, 
of  course,  you  require  the  attendance 
of  the  whole  class  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  evidence.  Thus  you  incon- 
venience the  whole  class,  as  also  you 
inconvenience  yourself ;  but  you  do 
not  treat  the  whole  class  as  guilty  any 
more  than  you  treat  yourself  as  guilty. 
The  lesson  to  be  deduced  from  these 
natural  inconveniences  is  that  if  one 
member  of  a  body  goes  wrong,  the 
whole  of  the  body  is  liable  to  suffer; 
and  this  is  a  profound  moral  and  civic 
truth  well  worth  inculcating  in  prac- 
tice. But  it  is  all  lost  if  you  arbi- 
trarily say,  "  Since  I  cannot  detect 
the  one  offender  in  a  class  of  forty,  I 
will  punish  thirty-nine  innocent  boys 
simply  that  I  may  punish  one  guilty 
one."  I  lay  the  more  stress  upon 
justice  because  it  is  the  one  virtue 
that  is  open  to  all  teachers  to  prac- 
tice, and  easy  for  all  pupils  to  under- 
stand and  respect.  Many  teachers 
are  so  shy  and  reserved,  or  so  afraid 
of  being  partial  or  indulgent,  that 
they  cannot  make  themselves  liked  ; 
but  they  can  all  make  themselves  re- 
spected if  they  are  just.  No  lessons 
on  morals  are  of  much  use  from  a 
master  who   is  not  respected  by  his 
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pupils ;  but  a  perfectly  just  teacher, 
even  though  he  may  give  no  moral 
lessons,  is  a  great  indirect  teacher  of 
morality. 

Discrimination  between  offences, 
and  adaptation  of  punishments  to 
faults,  are  excellent  "moral  exercises," 
and  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  mis- 
chief that  would  arise  if  no  more 
severe  punishment  could  be  inflicted 
on  dishonesty  and  indecency  than  on 
inattention,  carelessness,  or  unpunctu- 
ality.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  corporal 
punishment  should  be  regularly  used, 
to  draw  a  line,  intelligible  to  the 
whole  school,  between  the  graver  and 
the  lighter  faults,  I  have  giown  to 
dislike  inflicting  corporal  punishment 
more  and  more ;  yet,  if  I  were  to 
begin  a  schoolmaster's  life  over  again, 
I  would  do  one  of  two  things^  I  would 
either  cane  more  often  than  I  did,  or 
else  I  would  introduce  a  substitute  of 
the  following  kind  :  I  would  try  the 
experiment  of  a  concordat,  a  compact 
with  my  pupils  after  this  fashion  : 
"  So-and-so  has  lowered  the  character 
of  the  school  by  committing  such-and- 
such  an  offence,  and  deserves  to  be 
caned  ;  but  I  should  much  prefer  not 
to  cane  him  if  the  boys  will  punish 
him  themselves  by  not  speaking  to 
him  for  a  week.  If  the  boys  do  this, 
I  shall  not  punish  him  myself  in  any 
way.  .'■  o  many  as  promise  this,  hold 
up  their  hands."  Great  care  would 
be  needed  at  first  to  ensure  that  the 
boys  kept  their  promise,  but  if  they 
did,  and  if  it  became  a  school  tradition, 
I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  tra- 
dition. The  experiment  has  perhaps 
been  tried  by  many  here  present ;  if 
not,  it  seems  worth  trying. 

Meantime,  greatly  though  we  may 
dislike  inflicting  corporal  punishment, 
it  is  our  duty  to  inflict  it,  if  it  is  for 
the  good  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 
From  an  interesting  report  of  Mr. 
Fitch  on  American  Schools,  published 
last  year,  I    learn    that    "  in  most  of 


the  state  and  city  regulations  teachers 
are  absolutely  forbidden  to  inflict  it  " ; 
and  that  is  a  point  well  worth  con- 
sidering. One  would  like  to  know 
what  punishments  are  reserved  for 
graver  offences  ;  whether  the  teachers 
themselves  acquiesce  in  this  restric- 
tion :  whether  they  are  satisfied  with 
the  tone  and  morality  of  their  pupils, 
as  well  as  with  the  outward  order  and 
discipline  which  favourably  impressed 
Mr.  Fitch  ;  and  whether  there  is, 
owing  to  national  character  and  cir- 
cumstances, an  earlier  seriousness  and 
sense  of  responsibility  among  boys  at 
school  and  young  men  at  the  univer- 
sities in  the  United  States.  It  may 
be  we  can  learn  something  from  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  what  is  done  else- 
where. But  meantime,  I  hope  none 
of  my  fellow-teachers  will  be  deterred 
from  their  duty  by  mere  abstract  ar- 
guments apart  from  facts.  "  Caning 
brutalises  a  boy,"  people  say.  I  do 
not  believe  it  does,  unless  a  brute 
holds  the  cane.  But,  if  it  did,  bully- 
ing, falsehood,  dishonesty  and  inde- 
cency do  worse  than  brutalise  him  ; 
and  not  only  him,  but  also  the  inno- 
cent companions  among  whom  he  is 
spreading  the  infection  of  his  evil 
habits.  Under  proper  regulations, 
and  in  the  hands  of  experienced  and 
responsible  teachers,  the  cane  seems 
to  me  an  instrument  for  good  in 
English  schools  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted ;  and  if,  as  I  believe,  this  is  the 
general  opinion  not  only  of  school 
teachers  but  also  of  school  managers, 
it  seems  time  that  some  pressure 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  those 
magistrates  who  set  their  faces  against 
caning  under  any  circumstances.  The 
magistrate's  son,  if  he  went  to  a  pub- 
lic school,  would  be  freely  birched  in 
some  schools  or  caned  in  others,  and 
if  the  father  dared  to  utter  a  word  of 
remonstrance  against  an  ordinary  can- 
ing, he  would  be  ridiculed  by  his  old 
schoolfellows  and  friends,  repudiated 
by  his   own  son,  and  rebuffed  in  any 
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appeal  to  the  laws.  In  the  elementary 
schools,  the  work  of  maintaining  dis- 
cipline and  morality  is  probably  far 
more  laborious  than  in  the  schools  of 
the  wealthy ;  surely,  therefore,  it  is 
monstrous  that  a  punishment  freely 
allowed  in  the  latter  should  be  denied 
to  the  former — and  this  not  by  any 
recognized  interpretation  of  the  laws, 
but  by  an  eccentric  and  capricious 
abuse  of  the  power  of  a  local  magis 
trate  ! 

j  In  the  infliction  of  ail  punishments, 

corporal  or  otherwise,  the  old  and 
humane  caution  ot  Deuteronomy  is 
ever  to  be  present  with  us.  There  is 
to  be  a  limit  to  the  number  of  stripes, 
*'  that  thy  brother  may  not  seem  vile 

,  unto  thee."  The  young  teacher  should 
bear  this  in  mind  in  the  infliction  of 
metaphorical  as  well  as  literal  stripes. 

j  We  sometimes  resort  to  reproach  or 
sarcasm  with  the  view  of  stimulating 

i  without  punishing ;  and  too  often, 
without  knowing  it,  we  have  exceeded 
the  forty  stripes  and  made  our  brother 
*'  vile,"  not  perhaps  in  our  eyes,  but 
in  the  eyes  of  his  schoolfellows  and 
his  own.  That  is  a  sad  mistake.  If 
we  are  to  imbue  boys  with  the  spirit 
■of  morality,  it  is  essential  that  they 
should  count  no  one  "  vile "  ;  they 
must  be  taught  to  believe  that  there 
is  some  good  in  every  one — some 
^ood  even  in  the  worst  of  their  school- 
fellows. Whether  they  believe  this 
•or  not  will  largely  depend  upon  you  ; 
upon  your  faith  in  human  nature  and 
upon  your  power  of  manifesting  that 
faith  in  action. 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  from  moral 
^'  exercises  "  to  moral'-  "  rules."  I 
have  omitted  much  that  seemed  in- 
applicable to  day  schools  for  young 
boys — organised  school  games,  de- 
bating societies,  school  clubs  and  the 
.like.  Any  defects  in  this  part  of  my 
subject  will  be  supplied,  a  hope,  by 
subsequent  speakers.  Let  us  come 
:now  to  "rules,"  and  "reasons  for 
.rules,"  that  is  to  say,  direct  teaching 


bearing  on  moral  and  civic  duty. 
Under  this  head  we  may  consider, 
first,  what  we  teach  at  present,  and 
whether  we  might  teach  that  better  ; 
and  secondly,  new  means  and  meth 
ods  of  teaching. 

Direct  moral  instruction,  apart  from 
that  which  is  based  on  Scripture 
lessons,  should  not,  I  think,  be  given 
frequently,  nor  even  regularly,  lest  it 
should  come  to  be  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course  and  become  stale  and  flat. 
The  most  impressive  teaching  of  this 
kind  can  often  be  given  in  the  way  of 
warning,  when  something  has  gone 
wrong  in  the  school.  But  it  is  not 
well,  either  to  delay  giving  one's  pupils 
guidance  till  some  of  them  have  gone 
astray.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
term  the  head  master,  with  the  whole 
school,  and  class  mssters,  with  their 
several  classes,  have  an  opportunity 
of  giving  direct  moral  instruction 
which  is  likely  to  have  good  and  per- 
manent results  if  masters  can  speak 
with  conviction.  The  topics  will  be 
always  open  to  variety  of  illustration 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  pre- 
ceding term,  but  in  themselves  they 
will  be  always  much  the  same.  How 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
whole  school  depend  upon  the  good 
conduct  of  each  member  of  it ;  how 
the  disorder  and  mischievousness  of 
a  few  may  disturb  and  trouble  the 
many  ;  how  unfairness,  and  cheating, 
and  dishonesty  in  school  work,  as 
well  as  in  other  things,  infect  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  whole  school,  vitiate 
the  relations  between  boys  and  mas- 
ters, and  drive  away  the  spirit  of 
frank  confidence  and  friendliness 
which  should  bind  all  together  ;  and 
how  much  a  majority  of  well-disposed 
boys  might  do  by  remonstrance  and 
moral  or  other  pressure  to  put  down 
those  mean  and  dishonest  tricks 
which  they  ought  no  more  to  tolerate 
in  school  work  than  in  school  games 
— these  subjects,  term  after  term,  will 
re-appear,  and  may  be  so  handled  as 
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to  perceptibly  improve  the  tone  of  the 
school  for  a  time.  Presently  there 
will  be  a  reaction,  and  another  such 
lay-sermon  will  be  needed — and  the 
best  of  such  sermons  must  never 
tempt  the  preacher  of  them  to  dis- 
pense with  constant  watchfulness  or 
to  imagine  that  they  furnish  a  substi- 
tute for  sympathy  between  teacher 
and  pupil. 

We  all  dislike — perhaps  too  much 
dislike — to  warn  boys  beforehand 
against  indecent  and  impure  language 
and  habits.  It  is  a  painful,  but  I  fear 
a  necessary,  duty.  But  such  warn- 
ings should  be  brief ;  and  argument, 
I  think,  should  have  but  little  part  in 
them.  Boys  maybe  told  that  impure 
words  lead  to  impure  deeds,  which 
sometimes  bring  disease  on  body  and 


mind,  as  well  as  on  the  soul ;  but,  for 
the  rest,  I  would  no  more  argue  with 
boys  about  the  mischief  of  unclean 
language  than  about  the  mischief  of 
dirty  hands  or  faces.  I  have  always, 
hitherto,  held  aloof  from  social  efforts 
in  this  direction  ;  and  even  now  I 
intensely  dislike  the  notion  that  purity 
requires  a  society  to  encourage  it. 
But,  if  I  were  to  begin  a  school- 
master's life  again,  I  think  I  should 
support,  even  in  a  day  school,  the 
formation  of  a  society  which  had  for 
its  object  the  suppression  of  anything 
unseemly  or  indecent  by  remonstrance 
in  the  first  instance  ;  by  social  excom- 
munication in  the  second ;  and,  as  a 
last  resort,  by  reporting  to  the  master. 
— The  Schoolmaster. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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A  Lesson  for  Us. — One  of  the 
best  lessons  to  be  learnt  is  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  preventing  work 
from  degenerating  into  worry.  It  is 
worry  that  kills  for  the  most  part,  not 
work.  To  learn  to  put  forth  our  best 
powers  steadily,  continuously,  in  the 
proper  grooves,  to  the  proper  ends  — 
this  is  one  of  the  most  precious  fruits 
of  wisdom  and  experience.  —  The 
Nursinfc  Record. 


Literature  in  India. — An  inter- 
esting piece  of  news  comes  to  us  from 
India.  In  the  literature  of  the  Mad- 
ras Presidency  there  is  an  increase  in 
original  works  as  opposed  to  transla- 
tions, and  considerable  improvement 
is  reported  in  the  quality  of  the  native 
literature.  A  very  diversified  range 
of  subject  has  been  taken  up  in  the 
department  of  poetry,  whilst  there  is 
a  perceptibly  growing  taste  for  fiction. 
"As  You  Like  It"  has  just  been 
translated  into  Tamil.  —  The  Pub- 
lishers' Circular. 


Borax.  —  Few  people  probably 
were  aware  of  the  existence  of  enor- 
mous deposits  of  borax  in  California 
till  Mr.  C.  Napier  Hake  read  his 
paper  before  the  Society  of  Chemicaf 
Industry.  Some  450  miles  from  Sai> 
Francisco  there  is  a  dry  salt  lake 
about  twelve  miles  long  and  eight 
miles  broad,  in  the  valley  of  the  Slate 
Range  and  Argus  Mountains.  This- 
lake  yields  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  com- 
mon salt,  and  borax.  Beneath  the 
incrustation  is  a  deep  bed  of  black 
mud.  Formerly  the  supply  of  borax 
was  obtained  from  Thibet  and  the 
north  of  India,  until  Italy  and  Peru 
became  souirces  of  supply.  —  The 
Hospital.  

Salaries  of  Foreign  Parlia- 
ments.—  In  Portugal,  peers  and 
deputies  receive  $355  a  year.  In 
Holland,  members  of  the  Lower 
House  receive  $830  per  annum.  In 
Denmark,  members  of  both  Houses 
receive  $3.75  a  day  during  the  ses- 
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sion.  In  France,  senators  and  depu- 
ties are  paid  $1,780  per  annum,  and 
the  same  rate  obtains  in  Austria.  In 
Belgium,  each  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Representatives  receives  $84 
a  month  if  he  does  not  live  in  Brus- 
sels. In  Switzerland,  members  of  the 
National  Council  get  $2.50  a  day, 
and  members  of  the  State  Council 
from  $1.50  to  $2.50.  In  Italy,  neither 
senators  nor  deputies  are  paid,  but 
they  travel  free  and  receive  other 
concessions  in  taxes  and  patronage. 
— London  Court  y^ournal. 


A  Good  Education.  —  Edward 
Everett  said  :  "  To  read  the  English 
language  well,  to  write  with  dispatch 
a  neat  legible  hand,  and  be  master  of 
the  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  so  as  to 
dispose  of  at  once,  with  accuracy, 
every  question  of  figures  which  comes 
up  in  practice — I  call  this  a  good 
education.  And  if  you  add  the 
ability  to  write  pure,  grammatical 
English,  I  regard  it  as  an  excellent 
education.  These  are  the  tools. 
You  can  do  much  with  them,  but  you 
are  helpless  without  them.  They  are 
the  foundation  ;  and  unless  you  begin 


with  these,  all  your  flashy  attain- 
ments, a  little  geology,  and  all  other 
ologies  and  osophies  are  ostentatious 
rubbish.  

Manners  Makvth  Man.  —  The 
Montreal  Witness  is  inclined  to  think 
that,  though  of  little  avail  with  a  weak 
character,  manners  are  worth  more  to 
a  man  in  life,  and  are,  consequently, 
better  worth  teaching  a  boy  than  half 
of  the  subjects  in  which  he  is  daily 
drilled  through  five  or  six  long  hours. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  such  an 
easy  thing  to  prescribe  a  course  of 
manners  as  one  in  geography  and 
spelling,  nor  as  it  was  in  the  old 
dame  school  days  when  manners  were 
understood  to  consist  in  bobs  and 
curtseys.  Something  is  to  be  done 
by  training,  more  by  example  and 
imitation.  What  is  important  in  this 
respect  is  to  secure  teachers  of  as 
good  manners  and  culture  as  possible, 
and  to  impress  on  them  on  every 
occasion  the  importance  of  insisting 
on  the  observance  on  the  part  of 
their  scholars,  and  that  for  their  own 
sakes,  of  the  respect  which  is  due  to 
their  teachers  and  to  each  other. — 
The  London  Free  Press. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. — 
Tell  the  pupils  that  the  bay  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  is  even  more  beautiful  than 
the  renowned  bay  of  Naples,  or  the 
Golden  Horn  of  Constantinople.  As 
one  lies  on  the  deck  of  the  ship, 
watching  the  night  steal  over  the  city, 
the  scene  is  one  of  marvellous  en- 
chantment, and  fairy-like  loveliness, 
with  the  brilliant  waters,  the  lamps  of 
the  ferryboats,  and  the  city  in  the 
distance,  showing  its  avenue  of  palms  ; 
the  foliage  shows  every  tint  of  green, 
birds  of  glittering  plumage  flit  through 
giant  boughs,  and  flowers  of  rainbow 
beauty  are  everywhere. 


The  Rainiest  Region  in  the 
World. — More  rain  falls  in  a  year 
over  the  Khasia  Mountains,  which  lie 
north  of  Calcutta,  in  Assam,  than  in 
any  other  district  in  the  world.  How 
among  these  hills  the  torrential  rain 
sheet  really  rushes  down  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  at  the  mete- 
orological station  and  observatory 
situated  at  Cherra  Poongee,  in  that 
region,  as  much  as  610  inches  of  rain 
— that  is,  50  feet  —  have  been  col- 
lected in  a  single  year ;  and  that  of 
this  enormous  quantity  nearly  550 
inches  fell  in  the  six  rainy  or  winter 
months  beginning  in  May.     As  much 
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as  26  inches  of  rain  have  been  ob- 
served to  fall  on  the  Khasia  Moun- 
tains in  a  single  day.  The  annual 
rainfall  in  Edinburgh  is  only  about 
25  inches.         

Cloves. — Tell  the  pupils  about 
cloves.  They  are  the  unopened 
flower  of  a  small  tree  resembling  the 
laurel.  It  was  first  found  in  the 
Spice  Islands,  but  is  now  cultivated 
in  all  the  tropical  parts  of  the  world. 
The  flowers  are  gathered  while  still 
green,  and  smoked,  then  dried  in  the 
sun.  Each  clove  consists  of  two 
parts,  a  round  head,  and  four  points. 
If  you  soak  a  i^'^  cloves  in  hot  water 
for  a  while,  you  will  see  the  leaves 
soften  and  unroll.  The  more  oil  the 
cloves  contain,  the  stronger  and  bet- 
ter they  are. —  The  School  Journal. 


Where  the  Nickel  Comes 
From. — In  the  Copper  Cliff  mine 
near  Sudbury,  Canada,  it  is  said 
more  nickel  is  being  produced  than 
the  entire  market  of  the  world 
calls  for  at  current  prices.  A  little 
branch  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  four  miles 
in  length,  leads  out  to  the  mine, 
which  opens  into  the  face  of  a  crag 
of  the  brown,  oxidized  Laurentian 
rock,  characteristic  of  this  region. 
The  miners  are  now  at  work  at  a 
depth  of  about  300  feet  below  the 
surface.  As  fast  as  the  nickel  and 
copper  bearing  rock  is  hoisted  out,  it 
is  broken  up  and  piled  upon  long 
beds,  or  ricks  of  pine  wood  to  be  cal- 
cined or  roasted,  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  out  the  sulphur  which  it  con- 
tains.    The  roasting  process  is  of  the 


nature  of   lime    kilning   or   charcoal 
burning.     Each  great  bed  of  ore  re- 
quires from   one  to   two   months  to 
roast.     When  roasted,  the  rock  goes 
to  the  principal   smelter,  a  powerful 
blast  furnace,  "jacketed,"  in  mining 
phrase,  with  running  water,  to  enable 
it  to  sustain  the   great  heat  requisite 
to   reduce  the  crude,  obdurate  min- 
eral  to   fluidity.      The  dross  of  the 
molten  mass  is  first  allowed  to  flow 
off,   and    afterward    the    nearly    pure 
nickel  and  copper,  blended  together 
in   an    alloy    called    the    "  mat,"    or 
matte,  is  drawn  off  at  the  base  of  the 
furnace    into    the    barrow    pots    and 
wheeled   away,  still   liquid   and   fiery 
hot,  to  cool  in  the  yard  of  the  smelter. 
The  mat  contains  about  70  per  cent, 
of  nickel,  the  remainder,  30  per  cent,, 
being  mainly   copper.      When    cold, 
the   conical   pot   loaves  of  mat  can 
easily  be  cracked  in  pieces  by  means 
of   heavy  hammers.     The  fragments 
are  then  packed  in  barrels  and  ship- 
ped to   Swansea,   in  Wales,    and    to 
Germany,  where  the  two  constituent 
metals  are  separated  and  refined  by 
secret  processes,  which  are  very  jeal- 
ously guarded  by  the  manufacturers. 
So  jealously  is  the  secret  kept  that  no 
one  in  America  has  yet  been  able  to 
learn  the  process,  although  one  young 
metallurgist    spent     three    years    in 
Swansea  as   a  common    labourer  in 
the  factories   in   order  to  obtain   it. 
At  present  there  are  produced  daily  at 
the  Copper  Cliff  mine  about  ninety  pot 
loaves  of  mat,  each  weighing  nearly 
450  pounds,  an  output  which  yields 
an  aggregate  of  more  than  4,000  tons 
of    nickel    a    year. — Manufacturing 
'jeweler. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


The  Evil  Result. — The  public 
schools  of  the  country,  under  their 
present  management,  educate  boys 
and  girls  to  be  clerks,  and  in  a  way 
generally  which  unfits  them   for    the 


commoner  and  far  more  important* 
useful  and  self  helpful  employments 
in  life.  Aside  from  reading,  and 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  they  fail  ut- 
terly to  teach   or  train  the  pupils  in 
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anything  which  will  be  helpful  to  ' 
them  in  the  stru<?gle  with  life  which 
is  before  them,  and  which  constantly 
grows  more  arduous.  It  is  the  evil 
and  purely  evil  result  of  the  public 
school  system  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  control  it,  and  who  meet,  as  here, 
to  magnify  themselves  and  their  mis 
doings,  that  the  greater  part  of  our 
young  people  are,  by  the  so-called 
education  they  receive,  forced  into  a 
few,  and  those  the  least  paid  and 
least  useful  employments,  and  come 
out  of  the  public  schools  averse  to 
manual  labour  and  unfitted  for  it  in 
mind  and  body.  —  The  New  York 
Herald.  

Independence.  —  "  My  view  is 
simple :  the  skilled  workman  ought 
to  be  allowed  uncontrolled  manage- 
ment of  the  work.  No  work  can 
flourish  over  a  series  of  years  which 
is  exposed  to  interference  from  local 
amateurs  or  authority.  "  —  Edward 
Thring. 

The  Outward  Appearance.  — 
Mr.  Gladstone,  like  every  true  lover 
of  books,  believes  that  noble  works 
ought  not  to  be  published  in  mean 
and  unworthy  forms,  nor  cheapness 
secured  by  the  sacrifice  of  elegance. 
The  binding  of  a  book  he  regards  as 
the  dress  with  which  it  walks  out  into 
the  world,  whilst  paper,  type,  and  ink 
are  described  by  him  as  the  body,  in 
which  its  soul  is  domiciled;  and  these 
three,  he  maintains,  ought  to  be  ad- 
justed to  one  another  by  the  laws  of 
harmony  and  good  sense. — The  Pub- 
lishers' Circular. 


school  will  be  put,  in  every  respect, 
on  the  same  plane  as  the  departments 
of  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  and 
give  all  students  who  are  prepared  to 
enter  it  a  professional  training  equal 
in  every  respect  to  the  demands  of 
higher  instruction.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  education  that 
a  university  has  formally  recognized 
teaching  as  a  profession,  equal  in 
scholastic  dignity  and  importance  to 
the  other  learned  callings.  Recogni- 
tion is  everything  in  this  world.  The 
bondage  of  teaching  has  consisted  in 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  recog- 
nized as  having  any  professional 
rights  worth  noticing." 


Our  Profession. — The  London 
Educational  Times  and  Journal  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  April  i,  says  : 
"The  University  of  tne  City  of  New 
York  has  formally  established  the 
School  of  Pedagogy,  and  will  grant 
degrees  and  recognitions  to  those  who 
complete  its  courses  of  study.     This 


The  Politicians'  ForjTBALL. — 
The  time  is  at  hand  when  teachers 
will  not  submit  to  being  made  foot- 
balls for  politicians.  Heretofore  they 
have  been  obliged  to  submit  to 
all  possible  insults  through  personal 
motives  and  political  spite.  A  prin- 
cipal of  a  city  training  school  lately 
told  us  that  several  members  of  the 
board  were  in  favour  of  cutting  down 
his  course  from  two  years  to  one, 
because  the  longer  course  interfered 
with  their  political  manipulation. 
"  We  can't  get  our  friends  in  as  soon 
as  we  want  to — the  training  school 
stands  in  the  way."  Political  man- 
ipulation in  school  affairs  is  outrage- 
ous. The  result  of  it  is  to  render 
wages  uncertain,  and  tenure  of  office 
insecure.  Superintendents,  princi- 
pals, and  teachers  should  be  as  free 
as  they  please,  to  do  all  that  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  ought  to  do. 
If  a  teacher  does  wrong,  let  him  be 
punished,  but  if  he  does  not  do  wrong, 
let  him  alone.  When  a  young  man 
enters  upon  his  work,  let  him  marry  a 
wife,  buy  a  house,  and  settle  down 
for  life.  Let  him  act  in  all  respects 
in  political,  social,  and  religious  life 
as  other  good  citizens  act.  This  will 
cultivate  manhood  and  all  the  other 
good  things,  and  make  teaching  what 
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it  ought  to  be,  the  best  esteemed  and 
best  protected  of  all  the  learned 
professions. — The  Neiv  York  School 
y^ournal.  

The  Queen's  English. — The  ap- 
pended "  bitter  cry  "  from  Mr.  W.  E. 
Norris  has  moved  the  compassion  of 
many  readers  of  the  Agony  Column 
of  the  London  Times:  "  In  a  notice 
of  a  recent  work  of  mine — '  Mrs.  Fen- 
ton  ' —  your  reviewer  remarks  upon 
the  American  style  of  orthography 
adopted  therein,  and  takes  exception, 
as  well  he  may,  to  such  words  as 
*  traveled,'  *  offense,'  and  '  theater.' 
May  I  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  am  in- 
nocent of  having  thus  foully  murdered 
the  Queen's  English  ?  The  story  as 
it  originally  appeared  in  Longman's 
Magazine  was  not  so  disfigured ; 
but,  unfortunately,  Messrs.  Longman 
printed  it  in  book  form  from  plates 
which  they  obtained  from  my  Ameri- 
can publishers,  and  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  liberties  which  had  been  taken 
with  the  text  until  the  deed  was  done. 
Immediately  after  the  appearance  of 
the  book  I  wrote  to  Messrs.  Longman, 
with  the  tears  running  down  my  pen, 
to  repudiate  all  complicity  in  the 
crime  which  had  been  perpetrated  in 
my  name,  and  they  have  kindly  pro- 
mised that  any  future  editions  which 
may  be  issued  shall  be  printed  in  the 
vernacular."  No  reader  of  this  lamen- 
tation sympathized  more  warmly  with 
the  aggrieved  author  than  The  Satur- 


day Review,  which  forthwith  from  its- 
glittering  staff  unfurled  its  brightest 
writer,  and  bade  him  appeal  to  the 
American  people  for  more  consider- 
ate treatment  of  a  language  that  has 
never  consciously  done  its  votaries  a 
wrong.    They  might  mend  their  ways, 
the    "  Reviewer "   thinks    (it  is    Mr, 
Lang,  or  I  am  no  detective)  "  if  they 
could   only  be   brought   to   see   the 
hideous  aspect  of  their  printed  books 
as  others  see  them,  and  could  only 
reflect  that  the  saving  of  a  few  letters 
which  some — and  only  some — of  their 
nightmare  innovations  secure  to  them, 
is  really  not  worth  the  candle  of  the 
distress  and  disgust  which  they  give 
to  their  brethren  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic."      If   the  American    spells 
"  defence  "  with  an  5  to  show  that  it 
is  from  the  Latin^  why  does  he,  when 
he  comes  to  "  theatre,"  transpose  the 
last  two  letters  of  the  word  ?     Echo 
returns  no  audible  reply.     And  what, 
in  the  privacy  of  his  own  home,  does 
the  American  compositor  really  think 
of  the   word    "  knowledge "  ?     Does 
he  regard  it  as  formed  from  the  verb 
to    "  know,"     and    the    termination 
"  ledge,"  or  from  the  verb  "  knowl," 
and  the  termination  "  edge  "  ?     That 
he   favours  the   latter  derivation  we 
have  no    reason  to   knowl,  or  even 
suppose.    But  if  he  favours  the  former, 
why  does  he  divide  the  word  "  knowl- 
edge "  in   this    maddening    manner? 
But  the  subject  grows  too  exciting, 
and  we  must  change  it. — The  Critic. 


"  All  actual  excellence,  whether  earthly 
or  spiritual,  has  been  attained  by  the  mind 
keeping  before  it  and  dwelling  upon  the 
ideas  of  the  great,  the  good,  the  beautiful, 
the  grand,  the  perfect.  The  tradesmen  and 
mechanic  reach  the  highest  eminence  by 
never  allowing  themselves  to  rest  till  they 
can  produce  the  most  finished  specimens  of 
their  particular  craft.  The  painter  and 
sculptor  travel  to  distant  lands  that  they  may 
see,  and,  as  it  were,  fill  their  eye  and  mind 
with  the  sight  of  the  most  beautiful  models 
of  their  art.  Poets  had  their  yet  undiscovered 
genius  awakened  into  life  as  they  contem- 
plated  some   of   the   grandest   of   Nature's 


scenes,  or  as  they  listened  to  the  strains  of 
other  poets  the  spirit  of  inspiration  has 
descended  upon  them.  The  so'dier's  spirit 
has  been  aroused,  more,  than  even  by  the 
stirring  sounds  of  the  war  trumpet,  by  the 
record  of  the  courage  and  heroism  of  other 
warriors.  In  this  way  fathers  have  handed 
down  their  virtues  to  their  children,  and 
those  who  could  leave  their  offspring  no  other 
have  in  their  example  left  them  the  very 
richest  legacy,  and  the  deeds  of  those  who 
perform  great  achievements  have  lived  far 
longer  than  those  who  do  them,  and  go  down 
from  one  generation  to  another." — Dr.  Mc- 
Cosh. 
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The  Toronto  Humane  Society  has 
decided  to  offer  $100.00  in  prizes  for 
the  best  essay  written  by  the  school 
children  of  Toronto  on  the  following 
subjects: — (i)  The  duty  of  kindness 
to  animals;  (2)  Why  birds  and  their 
nests  should  be  protected. 


There  are  few  better  ways  of  teach- 
ing national  history  than  by  setting  up 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  national 
heroes,  and  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Fer- 
guson, of  Welland,  which  was  endors- 
ed and  enlarged  upon  by  the  Minister 
of  Militia,  in  the  Dominion  House, 
that  suitable  monuments  should  be 
erected  on  Lundy's  Lane  and  other 
battlefields  of  Canada  is  one  that  we 
feel  sure  the  country  will  approve  and 
heartily  support. 


John  Millar,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Collegiate  Institute  and 
Public  Schools,  St.  Thomas,  has  been 
appointed  Deputy  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Alexander  Marling,  LL.  B. 
To  attend  to  the  duties  of  Deputy  Min- 
ister of  Education,  it  was  most  fitting 
that  an  experienced  educator,  who  has 
given  such  long  and  faithful  service  in 
the  schools  as  Mr.  Millar,  should  have 
been  selected,  and  the  position  we 
may  say  of  right  belongs  to  the  teach 
ing  profession.  Mr.  Millar's  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  work  which 
comes  to  the  schoolmaster  in  both 
public  and  high  schools  will  enable 
him  actively  to  sympathize  with  those 
who  are  carrying  the  burden  of  the 
day  in  these  institutions.  The  Can- 
ada Educational  Monthly  wishes 
him  satisfaction  and  success  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Early  last  month,  upon  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Senate,  a  well-attended 
conference  was  held  at  the  University 


of  Toronto  for  the  purpose  of  agree- 
ing upon  the  works  to  be  read  by 
candidates  for  matriculation  as  well 
as  the  standard  to  be  exacted  at  the 
preliminary  examination.  All  classes 
of  secondary  schools  were  represented 
— public  and  private — and  the  follow- 
ing colleges  and  universities  :  Knox 
and  St.  Michael's,  Toronto,  Trinity, 
McMaster,  Victoria  and  Queen's. 
The  draft  scheme  of  work  for  matricu- 
lation sent  out  by  the  Senate  of 
Toronto  University  was  carefully, 
critically  considered,  and  amended  in 
many  particulars.  There  was  the 
greatest  freedom  and  harmony  in  the 
conference,  all  the  members  working 
heartily  together  in  order  to  have  the 
best  possible  scheme  of  study  for 
the  Collegiate  Institutes  and  High 
Schools  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Alex.  Marling 
came  as  a  shock  to  his  many  friends, 
most  of  whom  were  quite  unaware  of 
his  illness.  The  late  Deputy  Minister 
of  Education  died  on  his  birthday  at 
the  age  of  fifty-eight.  The  family 
came  from  England  in  1842.  Master 
Alexander  got  his  preliminary  train- 
ing in  Upper  Canada  College,  and 
graduated  LL.B.,  Toronto  University 
in  1862.  He  has  been  connected 
with  the  Education  Office  since  1854; 
under  the  Hon.  Adam  Crooks  he  was 
made  Secretary  of  the  Education  De- 
partment, and,  as  we  noticed  in  a  late 
number  of  this  magazine,  was  very 
recently  appointed  Deputy  Minister 
of  Education.  Mr.  Alexander  Marl- 
ing was  a  first-class  officer,  accurate, 
painstaking,  kindly,  courteous  and 
honourable.  Upon  many  occasions 
he  had  delicate  and  difficult  duties 
to  perform,  but  never  have  we  heard 
of  his  doing  anything  with  which 
either  Minister,  teacher  or  publisher 
could    justly    be    dissatisfied.       His 
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name  will  be  held  in  kind  remem- 
brance by  the  active  educators  of 
this  Province.   

TEXT  BOOKS. 

THIS  magazine  and  The  Week 
agree  so  much  in  their  opinion 
of  the  indefensible  character  of  the 
mode  adopted  for  the  authorization 
and  publishing  of  text  books  by  the 
present  Minister  of  Education  that  we 
quote  from  our  contemporary  the  fol- 
lowing timely  remarks  : 

"  Nothing  in  Ontario  politics  is 
more  surprising  than  the  complac- 
ency with  which  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  have  accepted  the 
school-book  system  which  has  been 
foisted  upon  the  Province  by  the 
present  Minister  of  Education.  We 
refer  more  particularly  to  the  modes 
of  authorization  and  of  publication 
which  he  has  adopted — modes  which 
are  not  only  educationally  indefen- 
sible, but  are  so  completely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  principles  of  Liberalism, 
as  commonly  understood,  that  it  is 
astonishing  they  should  have  been 
proposed  by  a  so-called  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment, and  adopted  by  a  so-called 
Liberal  Legislature.  Those  modes 
involve  the  essential  features  of  the 
worst  kind  of  monopoly — a  monopoly 
fostered  and  protected  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  Legislature.  The  healthful 
principle  of  competition  is,  as  we  have 
shown  on  former  occasions,  almost 
entirely  eliminated.  The  Minister  of 
Education  virtually  chooses  the  books 
to  be  used  in  the  schools,  and  in 
some  cases  even  employs  or  appoints 
the  person  to  edit  the  books.  The 
absurdity  of  this  arrangement,  from 
the  literary  and  educational  point  of 
view,  is  equalled  only  by  the  absurdity, 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  of  the 
mode  of  publication,  under  which  the 
Department  holds  the  copyright,  and 
enters  into  a  contract  with  some  fav- 
oured publisher  to  produce  and  sell 
the  books  at  a  fixed  price.     We  make 


no  insinuation  against  the  good  faith 
of  the  Minister,  but  it  is  capable  of 
demonstration,  and  has  in  fact  been 
demonstrated,  that  in  the  case  of  dif- 
ferent books  now  in  use,  the  profits 
made  by  the  publishers  are  enormous. 
The  single  fact  that  the  price  of  one 
set  of  books,  of  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  copies  are  required  an- 
nually, was  recently  cut  down  from 
ten  to  six  cents  per  copy  at  a  stroke, 
speaks  volumes  It  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  a  system  combining  a  larger 
number  of  the  worst  features.  Under 
it  a  corrupt  Minister  would  have  it  in 
his  power  to  put  a  small  fortune  into 
the  pocket  of  any  favourite  he  might 
choose  to  entrust  with  the  compilation 
of  a  school-book,  or  of  any  publisher 
with  whom  he  might  choose  to  con- 
tract for  its  publication.  All  induce- 
ment to  the  production  of  improved 
text  books  by  native  authors,  or  to  the 
publication  of  such  by  enterprising 
publishers,  is  taken  away.  The  public 
school  teachers  who  ought,  in  virtue 
of  their  profession,  to  be  the  best 
judges  of  the  merits  of  the  text  books 
they  use,  are  utterly  without  choice 
or  voice  in  the  matter.  These  are 
but  some  of  the  features  and  results 
of  this  system — a  system  which  is  con- 
demned and  denounced  by  leading 
educationists  in  other  countries.  Now 
that  the  Province  is  on  the  eve  of  a 
general  election  this  matter  should  be 
intelligently  discussed  and  clearly  set 
before  the  people.  We  hope  the 
Opposition  candidates  will  study  the 
question,  and  present  it  in  its  true 
light.  We  say  this  not  because  we 
are  desirous  that  the  Government 
should  be  weakened  or  overthrown, 
for  we  see  no  reason  for  hoping  for  a 
better  one  on  the  whole,  but  because 
we  think  there  is  great  need  of  reform 
in  the  very  important  Department 
referred  to,  and  would  like  to  see 
whatever  Minister  or  Government 
may  be  in  power  compelled  to  ac- 
complish such  reform." 


Editorial. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF 
EDUCATION  FOR  THE  YEAR  1889 
WITH  STATISTICS  FOR  1888. 

THE  regularity  with  which  this  re- 
port is  published,  year  after  year, 
is  liable  to  make  us  overlook  the  im- 
portant interests  which  it  represents. 
Many  may  not  be  aware  that  the  ex- 
penditure upon  Public,  High  and 
Separate  Schools  is  largely  in  excess 
of  that  for  the  whole  affairs  of  the 
Province  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Not  far  from  five  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  dollars  were  spent  on  these, 
schools  in  1888,  while  the  expenditure 
of  all  the  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  little  over  three  and  a  half 
millions.  Taking  the  Registrar  Gen- 
eral's estimate  of  the  population  as 
2,148,971,  the  cost  per  head  for  edu- 
cation was  about  two  dollars  and  a 
half,  while  the  whole  affairs  of  the 
Province  were  managed  for  about  one 
dollar  and  three  quarters  per  head. 
In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
expenditure  for  schools  is  under  the 
control  of  the  people  themselves,  and 
if  it  is  not  judicious  they  have  only 
themselves  to  blame. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE, 

Registered,  Public  Schools,  464,- 
200;  Separate  Schools,  31,323;  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes, 
17,742.  Average,  Public  Schools, 
228,801;  Separate  Schools,  17,136; 
High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tutes, 10,464.  Percentage  of  aver- 
age attendance  to  total  attendance. 
Public  Schools,  50  ;  Separate  Schools, 
55  ;  High  Schools  and  Collegiate 
Institutes,  59.  The  above  figures 
show  an  increase  on  the  previous 
year  of  pupils  enrolled  of  .3  per 
cent,  in  the  Public  Schools,  .3  per 
cent,  in  the  Separate  Schools,  and 
1.6  per  cent,  in  the  High  Schools, 
while  the  school  population  of  the 
Province  increased  .7  per  cent.     The 


percentage  of  average  attendance  is 
almost  stationary.  The  above  figures 
show  that  in  the  Public  Schools  only 
50  out  of  every  100  pupils  attended 
the  whole  year,  while  Mr.  Ross'  tables 
show  that  223,070  pupils  attended 
less  than  half  the  year,  of  this  number 
there  were  87,874  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  thirteen  years.  A  clause 
in  our  law  demands  that  children 
between  these  ages  should  attend 
some  school  for  at  least  100  days, 
but  beyond  showing  to  outsiders  how 
complete  our  system  of  public  educa- 
tion is,  it  might  as  well  not  be  on  the 
statute  book.  Whose  duty  is  it  to 
enforce  this  compulsory  clause  ?  The 
Minister  of  Education  implies  that  it 
rests  on  the  trustees.  But  to  whom 
must  the  people  at  large  look  to  see 
that  the  trustees  do  their  duty  ?  We 
know  of  no  one  but  the  Minister  him- 
self, and  so  long  as  he  rests  content 
with  drawing  attention  to  the  laxity 
of  trustees  in  this  particular  by  a 
paragraph  in  his  report  year  after 
year,  he  is  practically  neglecting  a 
most  important  duty  of  his  office. 
Of  course  these  remarks  apply  with 
greater  force  to  the  5,744  children 
between  seven  and  thirteen  years  of 
age  who  attended  no  school  whatever. 
Our  criminal  population  is  largely  re- 
cruited from  these  two  classes  of 
children,  and  surely  it  would  be  greater 
economy  to  train  them  to  be  indus- 
trious citizens  than  to  have  them  prey 
upon  the  country  as  criminals. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Receipts,  Public  Schools,  $4,178,- 
237;  Separate  Schools,  $278,114; 
High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tutes, $684,266.  Expenditure,  Public 
Schools,  $3,599,36 1 ;  Separate  Schools, 
$260,003;  High  Schools  and  Colle- 
giate Institutes,  $637,054.  Cost  per 
pupil  in  average  attendance,  Public 
Schools,  $16  ;  Separate  Schools,  $15  ; 
High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tutes, $61. 
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The  cost  per  pupil  is  greatest  in  the 
cities  and  least  in  the  towns.  It  is 
greater  in  the  counties  than  in  the 
towns  on  account  of  their  smaller 
average  attendance.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  a  High  School  education  costs 
about  four  times  that  of  a  Public 
School,  and  the  statistics  further  show 
that  the  cost  per  pupil  in  High  Schools 
proper  is  $65,  while  in  Collegiate  In- 
stitutes it  is  but  $55.  This  difference 
is  accounted  for  by  the  expense  in- 
curred in  putting  up  new  buildings  in 
connection  with  several  of  the  High 
Schools. 

Teaching  Staff,  Number  of  teachers 
— Public  Schools,  7,273  ;  Separate 
Schools,  523 ;  High  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes,  419.  Average 
number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher — 
Public  Schools,  64 ;  Separate  Schools, 
60 ;  High  Schools  and  Collegiate 
Institutes,  42.  Teachers'  average 
salary,  Public  Schools,  $334  ;  Sepa- 
rate Schools,  $283 ;  High  Schools 
and  Collegiate  Institutes,  $837. 

In  Public  Schools  the  average 
salary  for  male  teachers  was  $424  ; 
one  dollar  less  than  that  for  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  average  salary  for 
female  teachers  was  the  same  for  both 
years,  $292.  While  discussing  the 
educational  estimates  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Meredith 
drew  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  teaching  profession  in  our  Public 
Schools,  and  said  he  had  reason  to 
fear  that  a  number  of  very  young, 
and,  perhaps,  not  very  competent 
teachers  were  employed.  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's fear  is  far  from  groundless,  and 
how  can  it  be  otherwise  when  nothing 
but  the  very  faintest  attempt  is  made 
to  weed  out  the  incapables  from  those 
who  attend  either  the  Normal  or 
County  Model  Schools.  Mr.  Ross, 
in  the  course  of  his  reply  to  Mr. 
Meredith,  said,  that  teachers  were 
giving  more  for  what  they  got  than 
they  did  years  ago.  The  figures 
above  quoted  show  that  in  the  case 


of  male  teachers  at  least  he  is  right. 
He  said  further,  that  the  great  thing 
was  to  try  and  get  the  ratepayers  to 
pay  the  teachers  larger  salaries.  It 
the  ratepayers  are  getting  more  out  of 
teachers  for  the  same  money  than 
they  did  years  ago,  by  what  means 
are  they  to  be  induced  to  spend  more 
money  in  paying  larger  salaries  ?  Mr. 
Meredith  suggested  a  very  effective 
means,  quite  under  the  control  of  the 
Minister,  which  is,  to  make  the  Legis- 
lative grant  to  a  greater  extent  than 
at  present,  dependent  on  what  a 
locality  itself  does  in  getting  a  better 
class  of  teacliers.  Mr.  Ross  might 
also  set  a  slight  example  to  trustees 
by  paying  his  own  teachers  in  the 
Provincial  Model  Schools  salaries 
commensurate  with  the  important 
position  which  these  schools  hold  in 
the  Province.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  Minister  of  Education  too  often 
mistakes  niggardliness  for  statesman- 
ship in  managing  the  educational 
affairs  of  the  Province.  Mr.  Har- 
court,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
showed  another  means  by  which  the 
proficiency  of  teachers  might  be  in- 
creased. He  said,  that  the  term  for 
student  teachers  at  the  Model  Schools 
should  be  lengthened.  If  this  were 
done,  and  increased  opportunities 
were  given  to  these  students  to  learn 
the  art  of  teaching  by  practising  it, 
and  greater  care  were  taken  to  ex- 
clude those  that  show  themselves  in- 
competent, and  the  plan  that  Mr. 
Meredith  recommended  were  adop- 
ted, what  our  legislators  are  agreed 
are  greatly  needed,  both  efficiency 
and  permanency  in  the  profession, 
would  be  secured. 


OVER-CROWDING  THE 
PROFESSIONS. 

WHY,  when  our  young  men  and 
boys  get  a  certain  amount  of 
education,  will  they  not  "take  their 
coats  off  "  and  work  at  trades,  such  as 
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bricklaying,  etc.  ?  said  a  father  who 
has  several  sons,  and  is  a  tradesman, 
intelligent,  hard-working,  either  as  a 
bricklayer  or  contractor.  He  added, 
Our  young  men  have  great  advan 
tages ;  almost  any  one  of  them  may 
be  well  educated  at  the  public  schools 
and  High  Schools,  and  to  have  such 
an  education  would  be  of  great  use  to 
them  when  they  are  working  for  them- 
selves. But  here  is  the  trouble,  we 
fathers  dare  not  go  beyond  a  certain 
point,  even  in  the  course  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  or  else  we  lose  our  boys 
from  our  trades.  Why  should  this 
be?  Why  should  not  learning  and 
steady  work  on  necessary  employ- 
ments hold  together?  Why,  indeed, 
is  asked  in  perplexity  by  the  thought- 
ful and  well-read  educator,  as  well  as 
by  the  parents  of  both  boys  and  girls. 
The  boast  is  frequentlv  heard  in  Onta- 
rio that  our  educational  system  is  so 
^'  fixed  "  that  a  pupil  can  begin  in  the 
public  school,  and  be  prepared  in  the 
High  School,  and  finish  his  high 
academic  course  at  the  University  at 
comparatively  little  expense.  It  may 
be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  the  people 
of  a  country  cannot  be  too  well  edu- 
cated, but  clearly  the  education  of  a 
country  may  easily  be  misdirected. 
Is  the  education  of  Ontario  at  present 
misdirected  ?  Many  think  and  say 
that  it  is.  The  father  to  whom  we 
referr  is  a  representative  of  many  a 
father.  They  ask  the  question  : 
"  Why  will  not  the  boys  take  their 
coats  off."  While  we  were  writing 
the  above  the  advice  of  Mr.  William 
Arrol,  the  contractor  for  the  cele- 
brated "  Forth  Bridge,"  came  to 
hand ;  as  it  bears  on  this  important 
topic  we  print  it  here  : 

"  Mr.  W.  Arrol,  in  thanking  the 
members  of  Ayr  Town  Council  for 
conferring  the  freedom  of  the  burgh 
on  him,  said  ;  '  The  first  time  I  was 
in  Ayr  was  thirty  years  ago.  I  re- 
member travelling  through  it  looking 
for  work  as  a  journeyman  blacksmith. 


I  had  a  fancy  to  get  work  in  Ayr,  as 
I  greatly  wished  to  see  Ayrshire.  I 
thought  the  best  way  to  gratify  that 
desire  was  to  seek  work  in  Ayr,  but, 
unfortunately,  I  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  employment.  That  was  my 
first  connection  with  Ayr.  Speaking 
as  a  representative  of  the  working 
classes  and  of  the  honour  which  the 
Provost  and  Magistrates  have  done 
me  to-night  in  presenting  me  with  the 
freedom  of  the  burgh,  I  should  like  to 
say  a  few  words  about  our  working 
men  at  the  present  moment.  I  am 
afraid  they  are  apt  to  do  what  some 
of  us  here  say  when  a  horse  gets  the 
bit  in  its  mouth,  they  run  away.  I  fear 
that  the  working  classes  have  got  the 
bit  of  good  trade  in  their  mouths,  and 
are  going  to  run  away  with  it.  I  saw 
at  least  a  dozen  of  gentlemen  to-day, 
and  every  one  was  complaining  about 
the  prospects  of  this  coming  year.  I 
am  sorry  to  think  that  our  working 
classes  will  soon  run  away  with  the 
great  prospects  of  the  trade  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  great  boom  of 
two  years  ago.  I  fear  that  at  the  end 
of  twelve  months  the  thing  will  be  at 
a  dead  stand.  The  cause  of  that  is 
simply  the  present  state  of  trade 
unions  and  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Our  trade  cannot  settle  down  to  any 
quiet,  steady  trade,  the  same  as  we 
had  some  years  ago.  No  person  can 
safely  go  into  any  contracts  that  will 
last  over  a  few  months.  I  know  I 
have  been  asked  to  offer  for  work  to 
the  extent  of  a  million  of  money,  but 
I  would  not  look  at  it,  and  incur  the 
very  great  risk  in  the  present  state  of 
business.  There  is  no  safety  in  any- 
body going  outside  our  own  country, 
for  you  no  sooner  have  settled  down 
than  the  trade  unions  are  down  on 
the  top  of  you  for  an  increase  of 
wages.  There  is  another  thing  I 
should  like  to  mention,  and  perhaps 
it  will  be  as  much  in  the  ladies'  as  the 
gentlemen's  way.  I  refer  to  the  edu- 
cation of  our  younger  members.    We 
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do  a  great  deal  so  that  the  best  of  our 
young  men  may  get  a  good  education 
and  be  raised  to  a  higher  and  better 
position  socially.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  our  tradesmen  are  not  benefiting 
by  that,  because  most  people  now 
seem  to  think  their  sons  are  getting  a 
better  education  than  their  fathers, 
and  therefore  they  must  be  gentlemen 
and  not  tradesmen,  so  that  our  better 
young  men  have  learned  to  be  clerks 
and  to  follow  other  light  employment. 
The  result  is  that  in  the  inside  of  a 
few  years  the  country  is  getting  over- 
stocked with  that  class,  and  I  believe 
thousands  and  thousands  of  them 
would  be  glad  to  get  half  the  wages 
paid  to  working  men.  I  hold  it  is 
altogether  wrong  that  so  many  young 
men  are   not   learning  trades.     Give 


them  certainly  the  best  education  you 
possibly  can,  but  at  the  same  time 
give  them  a  trade  which  they  could 
follow,  and  by  which  they  can  earn  a 
living.  Our  trade  has  got  into  the 
hands  of  a  few,  and  you  cannot  get 
so  many  decent  steady  tradesmen. 
If  you  advertise  for  a  tradesman 
you  will  not  perhaps  get  a  single 
application  ;  whereas,  if  you  ad- 
vertise for  a  clerk,  you  will  get  400 
or  500.  If  our  legislators,  there- 
fore, instead  of  advocating  the  sys- 
tem of  eight  hours  a  day  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  would  try  to  get 
some  Act  whereby  our  younger 
members  would  be  forced  to  learn 
a  trade  along  with  their  education, 
it  would  do  the  country  a  great  deal 
of  good.'  " 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


CLASSICS. 

J.  Fletcher, B. A. .Toronto,  M.A.,  Oxon., Editor 


Thii  column  is  open  for  the  discussion  of  points  of 
interest  oi  difficulty  connected  with  the  School  work 
in  Latin  or  Greek. 


QUESTIONS  ON   C^SAR,  BOOK  IV. 

1.  Translate  idiomatically,  chap.  21  : 
Vblusenus.     .     .     .     renuntiat. 

(a)  Quantum  ei  facultatis.  Explain  the 
constiuction. 

(b)  Audetet,  perspexisset.  Account  for  the 
mood  in  each  case. 

(c)  Audetet.  To  what  class  of  verbs  does 
this  belong?  Name  and  conjugate  any 
others  you  know  of. 

2.  Translate  chap.  25  :  Nam  et  .  .  . 
praestitero. 

(a)  Parse  genere,  maxime,  contestntus. 
{b)   Totmentorum.     Tell  briefly  what  you 
know  of  these. 

(f)  Ea  res.     What  is  meant? 

(d)  Prod  ere.  What  compounds  of  do  are 
of  the  3rd  conjigation  ? 

(e)  Change  the  standard-bearer's  speech  to 
oratio  obliqua. 


3.  Translate  chap.  27  :  Hunc  illi  .  .  . 
petiverunt. 

(a)  Mandata.     What  were  they  ? 
{b)  Petenda  pace.       Give    an    alternative 
construction. 

(f)  Ignosceretur.     Why  not  in  the  plural  ? 
(f/)  Perferret.   Account  for  the  subjunctive. 

4.  Translate  chapter  30  :  Quibus  rebus  . 
.     .     confidebant. 

(a)  Parse  collocuti,  hoc,  optimum. 

(b)  Construction  oi  equites,  reditu. 

{c)  Impedimentis,  Give  other  examples 
from  Caesar  of  words  having  a  different 
meaning  in  singular  and  in  plural. 

{d)  Factu.  Give  rules  for  the  use  of  the 
supines. 

5.  (rt)  Conjugate  questus,  demesso,  subla- 
tis,jactisy  cnnsuerunt,  coactis. 

{b)  Give  the  nom.  genit.  and  gender  of 
futidis,  anchoris,  aere,  armis,  latere,  remis, 
onere,  vadis,  portum,  hiemi,  pallidum,  acie. 

{c)  Compare  aegre,  citissime,  diutius,  max- 
ime, audacter. 

[d)  Mention  any  peculiarity  of  complures, 
portum,  deos,  reipublicae,  necesse,  neminem. 

(e)  Mark  the  penult  of  auri§ae,  Oceano, 
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remo7.e!,  egreiii,  impeditos,  subsetjui,  commode, 
desilile,  maritimos,  omnino,  convocat,  totius, 
imperiti. 

6.  (a)  Exemplify  the  different  ways  in 
which  "to  be  done"  may  require  to  be 
rendered  in  Latin. 

{b)  Exemplify  at  least  three  distinct  uses 
o{  qui  with  the  subjunctive. 

(c)  When  does  quod  in  the  sense  of  because 
take  the  indicative,  and  when  the  subjunctive  ? 

(d)  Derive  tjrnientum,  mandata,  princeps, 
tursus,  impeditos,  vincula,  facitltas. 

(e)  Form  nouns  from  remus,  sagitta,funda, 
impero,  and  adjectives  from  nox,  finis,  navis, 
bellum,  audeo. 

7.  Translate  into  Latin  : 

(a)  The  Britons,  being  unable  to  sustain 
the  fierce  onsets  of  our  cavalry,  fled  into  the 
woods. 

(6)  Calling  together  the  chiefs  of  all  these 
states  he  told  them  what  he  had  learned,  and 
urged  them  to  collect  all  their  forces  and 
attack  the  Roman  camp. 

(c)  Leaving  these  two  cohorts  to  guard  the 
camp  he  set  out  with  the  rest  of  the  army 
about  midnight  by  the  same  route  by  which 
the  messengers  had  come. 

(</)  Our  men  having  made  a  sudden  attack 
from  all  sides  upon  the  Gauls,  who  were  not 
expecting  them,  slew  a  great  number,  and 
captured  one  of  their  leaders. 

{e)  The  consul,  suspecting  from  what  he 
had  learned  from  the  scouts,  that  the  enemy 
were  not  far  distant,  sent  forward  the  prefect 
with  a  few  horsemen. 


MODERN   LANGUAGES. 

rtAiinyt  I  H.I.  Strang,  B.A.,  Goderich. 
^  (  W.  H.  Fraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 

I.  Expand  into  complex  or  compound 
sentences : 

(a)  The  mist  was  tco  thick  for  the  eye  to 
penetrate  it. 

(b)  The  Genius  making  me  no  answer,  I 
turned  about  to  address  myself  to  him  a 
second  time. 

(c)  Gladness  grew  in  me  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  so  delightful  a  scene. 

3 


{d)  Columbus  supposed  himself  to  have 
landed  on  an  island. 

(e)  He  made  signals  for  the  ships  to  cast 
anchor  and  the  boats  to  be  manned  and 
armed. 

(/")  They  thronged  around  him,  some  em- 
bracing him,  others  kissing  his  hands. 

(§)  Fortunately,  the  proofs  of  land  being 
near  were  such  on  the  following  day  as  no 
longer  to  admit  of  doubt. 

{A]  There  was  great  danger  of  their  break- 
ing forth  into  open  rebellion. 

2.  Combine  the  following  into  simple 
sentences : 

(a)  He  entered  his  own  boat.  He  was 
dressed  in  scarlet.  He  held  the  royal 
standard. 

(b)  They  fell  at  his  feet.  They  begged 
his  pardon.  They  promised  obedience  for 
the  future. 

(c)  Tneday  dawned.  He  saw  before  him 
an  island.  It  was  level.  It  was  several 
leagues  in  extent.  It  was  covered  with  trees. 
It  was  like  an  orchard. 

3.  Combine    into   compound    sentences : 

(a)  He  landed.  He  threw  himself  on  his 
knees.  He  kissed  the  earth.  He  returned 
thanks  to  God.     He  wept  tears  of  joy. 

(b)  Unfortunately,  it  struck  the  top  of  the 
palisade.  It  fell  back  among  the  brave 
defenders.  It  exploded.  It  killed  or 
wounded  several  of  them.  It  nearly  blinded 
others. 

4.  Combine  into  complex  sentences  : 

(a)  In  the  tropical  regions  the  sea  greatly 
exceeds  the  land  in  extent.  Immense  evapo- 
ration takes  place  in  these  regions.  The 
ocean  currents  are  partly  the  result  of  this 
evaporation. 

(b)  Hubert  had  been  victor  in  the  first 
trial  of  skill.  He  had  therefore  the  right  to 
shoot  first.  He  took  his  aim  with  great 
deliberation. 

5.  Combine  into  compound-complex  sen- 
tences : 

(a)  These  streams  of  cold  water  leave  the 
poles.  They  then  flow  directly  towards  the 
equator.  They  do  not  proceed  far  thus. 
Their  motion  is  deflected.  The  diurnal 
motion  of  the  earth  does  this. 
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(3)  The  English  archers  poured  ashower 
of  arrows  upon  them.  They  were  unable  to 
stand  it.  They  turned.  They  fled.  From 
that  moment  the  panic  and  the  confusion 
were  very  great.    As  a  result  the  day  was  lost. 

6.  Break  up  into  a  series  of  short  simple 
sentences : 

(a)  When  the  king  saw  the  English  horse- 
men draw  near,  he  advanced  a  little  before 
his  own  men,  that  he  might  examine  them 
more  closely. 

{h)  He  tried  to  pacify  them  by  speaking 
gently  and  promising  large  rewards,  but 
finding  that  they  only  increased  in  clamour 
he  assumed  a  decided  tone. 

7.  Change  the  voice  of  the  verbs  : 

(ff)  The  examiner  had  allowed  him  a 
second  chance. 

{b)  No  one  said  a  word  to  me  about  it. 

(c)  It  was  never  found  out  who  did  it. 

{d)  He  told  me  that  a  doctor  had  been 
sent  for. 

{e)  They  should  not  have  taken  any  notice 
of  it. 

8.  Right  bitter  was  the  agony 
That  wrung  that  soldier  proud  : 
Thrice  did  he  strive  to  answer, 
And  thrice  he  groaned  aloud, 
Then  he  gave  the  riven  banner 
To  the  old  man's  shaking  hand. 
Saying,  "  That  is  all  I  bring  ye 
From  the  bravest  of  the  land  !  " 

Ay!  ye  may  well  look  upon  it. 
There  is  more  than  honour  there. 
Else,  be  sure,  I  had  not  brought  it 
From  the  field  of  dark  despair. 

(a)  From  what  lesson  is  this  extract  taken? 

{b)  Who  were  the  "soldier  proud"  and 
the  "old  man  "? 

(c)  What  was  it  that  he  strove  to  answer, 
and  why  was  it  so  hard  a  task  ? 

(d\  Show  the  force  added  by  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing words;  proud,  aloud,  riven,  shaking. 

ie)  What  did  he  mean  by  "  more  than 
honour  "  ?  Quote  the  lines  if  you  can  that 
explain  it. 

(/)  What  was  the  "  field  of  dark  despair  "  ? 
Why  does  he  describe  it  thus  ? 

(g)  "Ay."  Pronounce  and  give  the 
meaning. 


(h)  Classify  and  give  the  relation  of  right, 
saying,  all,  bravest,  more,  sure,  else. 

(/')  Point  out  the  difference  in  the  use  of 
there  in  1.  10,  and  of  that  in  11.  2  and  7. 

(J)  Had  brought.     What    mood?     Why? 

(k)  Else.     Expand  this  word  into  a  clause. 

(/)  Is  ye  correctly  used  in  1.  7  ? 

{m)  Select  three  different  examples  of  in- 
flection, and  give  the  object  of  each. 

(«)  Classify  the  verbs  in  the  first  six  lines, 
(i)  As  Transitive  and  Intransitive.  (2)  As 
strong  and  weak. 

[o)  Write  sentences  using  the  words  well, 
look,  honour,  answer,  with  a  different  gram- 
matical value  from  that  which  they  have  in 
the  passage. 

{p)  Rewrite  the  last  .six  lines  in  the  form 
of  indirect  narrative,  in  prose. 

CLASS-ROOM. 

MISCELLANEOUS    QUESTIONS    ON 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

FOR    THIRD    AND    SECOND    CLASS 
CANDIDATES. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  functional  inter- 
change? How  and  why  has  it  been  affected 
by  the  loss  of  inflections  ? 

2.  What  principles  guide  us  in  assigning 
grade  in  personification  ? 

3.  What  parts  of  speech  are  mostly  of 
native  origin  ? 

4.  On  what  two  grounds  is  the  Interjec- 
tion denied  a  place  among  the  parts  of  speech? 

5.  On  what  grounds  is  the  Potential 
Mood  denied  a  place  in  the  list  of  moods  ? 

6.  Illustra!te  different  ways  in  which  In- 
transitive Verbs  may  be  made  Transitive  ? 

7.  Explain  how  to  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  sign  of  the  infinitive. 

8.  What  are  the  limitations  in  deciding 
what  constitutes  "good  usage  "  ? 

9.  Classify  phrases  (i)  according  to  their 
grammatical  value,  (2)  according  to  the 
chief  word  in  them,  and  give  examples  of 
each  class. 

10.  Give,  if  you  can,  any  rule  or  principle 
that  will  aid  in  deciding  whether  to  use  an 
adjective  or  an  adverb  after  such  verbs  as 
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look,    smell,     e.g.,     "looks    sour,"    "smelt 
strongly." 

11.  Give  what  you  consider  the  two  most 
useful  cautions  in  regard  to  the  error  of  using 
-ivill  for  shall. 

12.  Distinguish  "if  it  was,"  "  if  it  were," 
and  give  examples  of  each  correctly  used. 

13.  Explain  the  origin  of  the  term,  "The 
Queen's  English." 

14.  Distinguish  clearly  between  inflection, 
derivation,  and  composition,  illustrating  by 
examples  formed  from  long,  father,  -work. 

15.  Explain  and  give  examples  of  ajjj/wiYa- 
tion,   hybrids. 

16.  Give  a  dozen  different  examples  to 
show  from  what  a  variety  of  sources  English 
has  incorporated  words. 

17.  Point  out  the  difference  in  the  use  of 
the  underlined  words  or  phrases  in 

(a)  He  may  go  if  he  likes.  It  may  rain 
to-day. 

(b)  The  storming  c/"the  castle.  The  sing- 
ing of  the  children. 

(c)  He  endeavoured  to  rise  again.  He 
sank  never  to  rise  again. 

{d)  It  looks  ^^<7a'.     It  looks  well. 

18.  Discuss  the  comparative  correctness 
of  such  forms  as  "The  house  was  building," 
"  The  house  was  being  built." 

19.  Show  that  the  same  adjective  may  be 
used  attributively,  predicatively,  and  apposi- 
tively. 

20.  Show  that  the  same  phrase  and  the 
same  clause  may  be  used  with  different 
grammatical  values. 


A     THOUGHT    AWAKENING 
EXERCISE. 

Place  a  few  answers  on  the  blackboard 
and  require  'he  pupils  to  write  out  suitable 
questions  to  them.  The  teacher  must  be 
sharp  and  see  that  the  question  includes  all 
that  is  given  in  the  answer. 

I.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  lies  north  of 
the  United  States,  and  comprises  seven  Prov- 
inces:— Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Mani- 
toba, and  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver 
Island. 


Capital — Oitawa.     Three  largest  cities — 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Toronto. 
Population — 4,324,810. 

2.  Greece  is  remarkable  for  having  been 
the  most  civilized  nation  of  antiquity ;  it 
embraces  the  northern  part  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  It  is  a  hereditary  kingdom  of 
which  the  legislative  power  is  shared  by  the 
king  with  a  single  chamber  of  representa- 
tives, elected  every  four  years. 

3.  Lisbon  and  Oporto.     Port  wine. 

4.  Tne  chief  industries  of  Massachusetts 
are  manufacturing,  commerce,  and  the  fish- 
eries ;  of  Pennsylvania  are  mining,  manufac- 
turing, agriculture,  commerce  ;  of  Iowa  are 
agriculture  and  mining;  of  Colorado  are 
mining,  cattle-raising  and  agriculture ;  of 
Florida  are  agriculture  and  the  raising  of 
tropical  fruits  and  early  vegetables. 

5.  Victoria  is  queen  of  the  United  King- 
dom, Its  principal  divisions  are  Great 
Britain,  including  England,  Scotland  and 
Wales,  and  Ireland. 

6.  (a)  Sultan  ;  {b)  Khedive  ;  (c)  Eaoperor. 

7.  (a)  Brazil ;   {b)  Rio  Janerio. 

8.  (fl)  France  is  southeast  of  England, 
and  has  an  area  of  204,000  square  miles. 
Its  surface  is  hilly  and  mountainous  in  the 
east ;  the  valleys  of  the  Seine,  Loire  and 
Garonne  rivers  occupy  the  west. 

Agriculture  and  manufacturing  are  the 
chief  industries.     Paris  is  the  capital. 

Switzerland  lies  between  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy  and  France.  The  surface  is  very 
mountainous ;  the  scenery  is  the  sublime.st 
in  Europe.     The  capital  is  Berne. 

9.  (a)  The  States  raising  tobacco  are  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Maryland, 
and  Connecticut. 

(f>)  Rice  is  raised  in  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina, 
Mississippi. 

{c)  Cotton  —  in  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Florida,  Arkansas,  Texas. 

{d)  Wheat — in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  California,  Indiana,  Ohio. 

10.  The  evidence  is  found  in  the  mounds 
and  other  earthworks  found  throughout  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  in  Ohio;  and  in  the 
articles  found  in  these  mounds  ;    as,  imple- 
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ments  of  copper,  carvings  on  shell  and  stone, 
woven  clothes,  and  ornamental  pottery. 

II.  The  characteristics  of  most  of  the 
early  settlers  from  England  were  simplicity 
in  dress,  austerity  in  laws,  intolerance  in  re- 
ligion, and  energy  of  acticn.     Some  of  those 


in  the  Jamestown  settlement  were  of  quite  a 
different  character ;  they  were  idle  and  lazy. 
12.  Slavery  was  introduced  into  the  James- 
town colony  in  1619,  by  a  Dutch  trading 
vessel.  The  first  importation  consisted  of 
twenty  negroes. — Intelligence. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE 


The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  for 
May  opens  with  an  article  on  Japan,  relating 
the  changes  accomplished  there  during  1889. 
"Dr.  Pierson's  Mission  Tour  of  Britain" 
is  continued.  The  history  of  missions 
is  treated  of  in  an  able  paper  by  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Storrow.  Dr.  Knox,  wtio  was  in 
Brazil  during  the  revolution,  has  an  article 
on  the  crisis  there.  The  "  Shadowings  of 
Messiah  in  Heathen  Systems"  shows  pro- 
found study  of  the  religions  of  the  ^world. 
These  with  the  seven  missionary  departments 
present  a  number  of  much  interest  and  im- 
portance. 

Lippincott's  story  for  April  is  "  A  Cast  for 
Fortune,"  by  Christian  Reid,  concerning  a 
young  American's  adventures  in  Mexico. 
The  extracts  from  a  manuscript  story  of 
Hawthorne's  are  concluded  in  this  number. 
We  are  told  something  of  the  life  of  a  Torres 
Straits  Islander,  by  Alfred  C.  Haddon. 
The  poetry  is  by  Helen  Grace  Smith,  W. 
H.  Hayne,  Frederick  Peterson,  and  others. 
The  number  abounds  with  articles  on  sub- 
jects interesting  to  literary  people,  as  Ham- 
let, by  Wilson  Barrett,  Mary  Wollstonecroft 
Shelley,  by  C.  H.  Herford. 

The  April  Overland  coniaXns,  among  other 
interesting  short  stories,  a  more  than  usually 
good  one  by  Julie  M.  Lippmann,  "  In  a 
Dim  Religious  Light."  "The  Decadence 
of  Truthfulness,"  by  John  Le  Conte,  is  an 
article  worthy  of  careful  perusal.  There  is 
also  an  article  on  "  Skilled  Labour  Organ- 
izations," by  A.  S.  Hallidie.  This  number 
of  the  Overland  is  an  excellent  one. 

The  April  number  of  the  English  Illus- 
trated conXzias  two  articles  on  "  Rowing  at 
Cambridge   and    Oxford  "   of  great  interest 


and  well  illustrated.  The  fifth  of  the  "  Cycle 
of  Love  Lyrics  "  is  given  in  this  number,  and 
the  labours  of  the  Twelve  Months  with  their 
quaint  proverbs  are  also  continued.  ' '  High- 
clerc  Castle,"  another  historical  article  by 
Elizabeth  Balch  ;  a  short  story,  "  Morised," 
and  several  papers  make  an  exceedingly 
good  issue  of  this  magazine. 

The  April  Book  Buyer  contains  the  an- 
swers to  the  questions  and  the  names  of 
those  receiving  prizes.  W.  Clark  Russell, 
the  sea  novelist,  is  the  author  whose  portrait 
and  life  are  given  in  this  number.  The 
London  and  Boston  letters  are  as  usual  in- 
teresting, and  the  notes  on  books  and  authors 
good. 

Education  for  March  contains  a  valuable 
article  on  a  "  Term's  Work  in  English  Lit- 
erature," by  Prof.  Henry  A.  Frink,  Amherst 
College.  "The  Education  and  Schools  of 
Norway,"  by  Belle  C.  Pogue,  indicates  the 
awakening  of  interest  in  anything  belonging 
to  Norway.  Two  able  articles  treat  of  clas- 
sical education, — "Greek  in  Secondary 
Schools,"  by  Mr.  Clement,  High  School, 
Mito,  Japan,  and  "  Classical  Instruction  in 
the  High  School,"  by  Mr.  Webster,  Provi- 
dence High  School.  There  is  also  a  timely 
article  on  the  "  Practical  Value  of  a  Liberal 
Education." 

The  first  issue  of  the  University  Quarterly 
Review  opens  with  "Autochthon,"  by  Chas. 
G.  D.  Roberts.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  a  Canadian  poet's 
name.  "The  National  Sentiment  in  Can- 
ada," by  J.  G.  Bourinot,  is  a  patriotic  paper 
of  great  interest.  "Browning's  Sordello," 
by  Prof.  Alexander,  is  a  masterly  study  of 
the  poet's  early  production.      The   Review 
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presents  a  most  attractive  appearance,  and 
the  management  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  number  they  have  presented  to  the  public. 

The  London  Illustrated  News  contains  a 
series  of  sketches  in  Formosa,  the  meeting 
of  the  German  Emperor  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  with  members  of  the  Labour  Com- 
mission is  represented,  portraits  of  noted 
men,  sketches  of  places  of  interest  and  two 
attractive  pictures  "The  Approach  of  Spring" 
and  "  Eyes  Right,  "  make  up  the  illustrations. 
"  Armorel  of  Lyonesse,"  now  running  in  the 
paper,  is  one  of  the  best  of  Besant's  later 
stories. 

Simon  Peter :  His  Life  and  Times.  By 
Chas.  S.  Robinson,  D.D.  (London,  Edin- 
burgh and  New  York  :  Thomas  Nelson  &  ' 
Sons.) — The  twenty-six  sermons  composing 
this  volume  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  life  and  times  of 
S.  Peter,  and  are  characterized  by  the  same 
practical  wisdom  and  clear  insight  into  the 
treasures  of  Scripture,  amply  displayed  in 
the  many  other  vo'umes  of  sermons  already 
published  by  Dr.  Robinson.  Used  as  an  aid 
in  Sunday  School  work  or  for  private  read- 
ing much  is  to  be  gained  from  a  perusal  of 
these  sermons ;  they  give  a  striking  and  in- 
structive picture  of  the  noble  disciple  who  is 
unknown  and  misunderstood,  even  by  some 
who  think  they  know  the  Bible. 

Bible  Illustrations  from  the  New  Hebrides. 
With  notices  of  the  progress  of  the  Mission. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Inglis,  D.D.  (London, 
Edinburgh  and  New  York  :  Thomas  Nelson 
&  Sons.) — Much  difficulty  is  felt  by  those 
responsible  for  the  selection  of  volumes  for 
Sunday  School  and  other  Libraries  in  ob- 
taining books  that  will  be  unobjectionable 
and  at  the  same  time  interesting  and  read- 
able. Dr.  Inglis'  new  book  is  one  of  the 
best  for  such  a  purpose,  but  many  others  be- 
sides those  interested  in  Sunday  School 
libraries  will  be  anxious  to  read  it.  The 
first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  many  passages  of  scripture 
which  were  interpreted  and  illuminated  to  Dr. 
Inglis  by  what  he  learned  among  the  natives 
of  the  New  Hebrides.  After  all,  we  need 
the  help  of  the  whole  world  to  understand 


the  Bible.  The  rest  of  the  book  gives  some 
account  of  the  natural  history,  etc.,  of  the 
islands,  biographical  sketches  of  some  of  the 
native  Christians,  letters  written  by  one  of 
the  noblest  of  them — William — which  are  of 
great  interest,  and  an  essay  in  conclusion  on 
i  the  "Claims  of  the  New  Hebrides."  We 
in  Canada  have  not  forgotten  that  the  martyr 
missionaries  of  the  New  Hebrides  Mission 
were  Canadians. 

Imago  Christi ;  The  Example  of  Jesus 
Christ.  By  the  Rev.  James  Stalker,  M.A. 
(New  York  :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.  Tor- 
onto  :  The  Presbyterian  News  Company.) — 
The  author  of  this  book  has  already  published 
two  volumes  which  are  much  esteemed — 
"  The  Life  of  Christ  "  and  "  The  Life  ol  St. 
Paul " — but  we  venture  to  say  that  this  one 
will  be  still  more  widely  read  and  more  greatly 
esteemed.  The  plan  of  it  is  simple :  to  draw 
a  picture  of  the  Lord  from  the  Gospels  as  a 
Friend,  a  Student  of  Scripture,  a  Teacher, 
and  in  numerous  other  aspects.  As  Mr. 
Stalker  remarks,  no  one  knows  till  he  begins 
to  search  for  it  how  great  the  wealth  of  ma- 
terial is  for  such  an  undertaking.  The  charm 
and  simplicity  of  the  style,  the  earnestness 
and  freshness  of  thought  and  expression,  and 
the  great  helpfulness  of  the  whole  book  make 
it  a  treasure.  The  chapter  on  Christ  as  a 
Teacher  is  worth  very  much  to  the  reader. 

The  Normal  Review  System  of  Writing. 
By  D.  H.  Farley  and  W.  B.  Gunnison. 
(Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago:  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.) — Four  separate  courses  of 
writing  and  also  a  book  of  business  forms 
are  included  in  the  above  system.  Besides 
the  regular  course  in  five  numbers  we 
have  the  Short  Course,  the  Tracing  Course, 
and  the  Movement  Course  (for  which  two 
tablets  of  copies  are  provided).  The  system 
is  practical,  thorough  and  simple,  and  the 
copies  are  well  selected. 

''Open  Sesame!"  Edited  by  Mrs.  Bell- 
amy and  Mrs.  Goodwin.  (Bjston  :  Ginn  & 
Co.) — The  first  volume  of  a  collection  of 
prose  and  verse  representative  of  English 
literature,  and  intended  for  memorizing,  re- 
citing, and  for  educating  the  taste  of  scholars 
'    is  here  published.     This  volume  is  adapted 
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for  the  use  of  children  from  four  to  ten  years 
old,  and  others  more  advanced  are  to  follow. 
Not  a  great  deal  of  prose  is  given,  but  the 
book  on  the  whole  is  an  excellent  one  for  the 
purpose.  We  observe  some  remarkable  state- 
ments about  British  soldiers  on  page  185. 

Pitt  Press  Series.  An  Atlas  of  Commercial 
Geography.  By  John  George  Bartholemew. 
(London  :  C.  J.  Ciay  &  Sons.)— This  is,  in 
every  sense  of  the  time-honoured  expression, 
' '  a  new  and  beautiful  "  atlas.  Besides  valu- 
able Introductory  Notes  by  Mr.  Hugh  Robert 
Mill  (whose  work  on  Commercial  Geography 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  reviewing  some  time 
ago),  we  find  in  the  volume  twenty-seven 
maps  fully  illustrating  by  a  most  ingenious 
system  of  colouring  and  diagrams  nearly 
everything  one  can  think  of.  Here  is  a  map 
coloured  to  show  the  diseases  peculiar  to 
certain  countries  (Canada  has  no  colour  at 
all),  and  here  another  to  show  the  leading 
religions,  others  show  the  leading  races,  the 
degree  of  self-government,  the  railway, 
steamer  and  postal  routes,  the  density  of 
population,  the  rainfall  and  tides,  the  height 
of  land  and  depth  of  sea,  the  mean  annual 
snow  fall,  etc.,  etc.  We  consider  this  a 
most  useful  atlas. 

A  First  Latin  Verse  Book.  By  W.  E.  P. 
Pantin,  M.  A.  (London  :  Macmillan  &  Co., 
and  New  York.)— In  the  preface  the  author 
explains  the  plan  and  amply  justifies  the 
issue  of  another  book  on  Latin  verse.  It  is 
a  bona  fide  book  for  beginners,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  has  been  in  actual  use  for  more 
than  a  year. 

Dr.  John  Brown  and  His  Sister  Isabella. 
By  E.  T.  McL.  (Edinburgh  :  David  Doug- 
las.)— An  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  John  Brown 
and  his  family  has  written  a  brief  memoir  of 
him  which  she  modestly  calls  "  outlines," 
and  has  at  the  request  of  her  friends  allowed 
it  to  be  printed.  It  will  be  a  great  pleasure 
to  all  who  know  anything  of  that  sweet  and 
wise  spirit  to  read  so  natural,  simple  and 
charming  a  sketch  of  him  and  of  his  sister. 
Delightful  anecdotes  enliven  the  "  ou'lines," 
which  are  all  too  brief. 


The  Lily  Among  Thorns  ;  A  Study  of  th 
Biblical  Drama  entitled  The  Song  of  Songs. 
By  William  Elliot  Griffis,  D.D.  $1.25. 
(Boston  and  New  York ;  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.) — Many  Hebrew  students  and  critics 
are  now  strongly  of  opinion  that  "The  Song 
of  Songs  "  was  not  written  by  King  Solomon, 
and  that  it  is  not  an  allegory  but  a  dramatic 
story  intended  to  describe  and  exalt  the  pure 
and  true  affection  of  a  humble  maiden  and 
her  lover,  as  contrasted  with  the  sensual  love 
and  extravagant  life  of  King  Solomon.  This 
view  is  strongly  presented  by  Dr.  Griffis  in 
a  series  of  studies  characterized  by  learning 
and  piety. 

^  William  Cullen  Bryant.  By  John  Bige- 
low.  "American  Men  of  Letters  Series." 
(Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.)  1890.  $1.25.— Mr.  Bryant's  old 
comrade  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Evetiing 
Post  has  written  his  biography,  and  the  book 
is  sure  of  a  welcome  among  the  admirers  of 
the  poet.  There  is  much  to  be  learned  from 
the  career  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  the 
journalist  and  author,  more  still  from  his  life 
as  an  industrious  and  thorough  worker  and 
a  sincere  and  honest  man.  Every  chapter  in 
the  book  is  interesting  and  the  topics  are 
skilfully  chosen.  The  requirements  of  space 
alone  prevent  us  from  adding  some  extracts. 
We  take  pleasure  in  offering  our  congratula- 
tions to  the  publishers  on  the  mechanical 
execution  of  the  book. 

Dying  at  the  Top ;  or.  The  Moral  and 
Spiritual  Condition  of  the  Young  Men  of 
America,  By  Joseph  Waddell  Ookey,  D.D. 
50c.  (Chicago:  W.  W,  Vanarsdale. ) — One 
reads  this  book  with  a  feeling  of  horror.  Sad 
indeed  is  the  prospect  that  it  presents  of  the 
future  of  the  American  nation,  and  from  the 
facts  and  statistics  referred  to  it  seems  that 
the  fears  of  the  author  are  only  too  well 
founded,  and  his  hope  that  the  influence  of 
Christianity  may  avert  the  perils  one  to  be 
most  fervently  joined  in. 

A  German  Reader.  By  Prof.  Edward  S. 
Joynes.  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)— 
So  many  good  texts  of  German  literature  are 
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now  easily  accessible  that  ao  elementary 
Teader  need  not  be  more  than  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  language.  A  suffi- 
cient amount  of  good  material  is  here  pro- 
vided, with  a  full  vocabulary  and  notes. 

Blackie's  Geographical  Manuals.  The 
British  Empire.  By  W.  G.  Baker,  M.A., 
Lecturer  at  the  Training  College,  ("helten- 
ham.  (London:  Blackie  &  Son.)  — "  The 
Home  Countries "  is  the  sub-title  of  this 
book,  which  forms  Part  L  of  the  manual 
entitled  "The  British  Empire."  A  great 
amount  of  information  is  presented,  and  the 
careful  descriptions,  not  only  of  phy^ical  fea- 
tures, but  of  industries,  cities,  historic  ground, 
etc.,  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  text-book. 
Numerous  illustrations  and  several  maps  are 
given. 

Practical  Hints  for  the  Teachers  of  Public 
Schools.  By  George  Howland,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools.  $1.  (New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.)— The  thirteenth 
volume  of  the  International  Education  Series 
is  eminently  a  practical  one,  each  of  the 
chapters  having  already  been  presented  to 
an  assembly  of  teachers  and  being  the  out- 
come of  observation  and  experience.  Mr. 
Howland's  treatment  of  "  The  School  Prin- 
cipal," and  "  The  School  Superintendent," 
and  "The  Class  Recitation,"  are  full  of  good 
suggestions.  He  is  a  "destructive  critic" 
in  regard  to  "  parsing,"  etc.  Some  of  the 
general  statements  upon  important  subjects 
seem  to  be  made  without  sufficient  consider- 
ation, but  on  the  whole  the  book  is  a  valu- 
able one  for  a  teacher's  reading. 

Native  Life  in  South  India.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Rice,  of  Madras.  (London  :  The 
Religious  Tract  Society. )— As  different  as 
possible  from  the  dry  information  of  the 
encyclopaedia,  and  as  interesting  as  only  the 
words  of  a  sympathetic  and  well-informed 
observer  can  be,  this  book  of  description  of 
the  social  and  religious  characteristics  of  the 


Hindus  may  well  be  considered  an  authority 
and  a  book  that  all  interested  in  mission  work 
should  read.  The  last  three  chapters,  on 
"Education,"  "Evangelistic  Work''  and 
"  Have  Missions  Been  a  Failure  ?  "  may  be 
mentioned  as  of  marked  general  interest. 

BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

Phi'osophy  ;  Its  Relation  to  Life  and  Edu- 
cation. Inaugural  Address  by  J.  Mark  Bald- 
win, M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Toronto. 
(Toronto  :  The  University  Press.) 

H Lath's  Modern  Language  Series.  Hoff- 
man's Tales  from  History.  Edited,  with 
notes,  by  H.  S.  Beresford- Webb,  late  Assist- 
ant Master  at  Wellington  College.  (Boston  : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 

Pedagogical  Primers.  No.  i.  School  Man- 
agement.    (.Syracuse:  C.  W.  Batdeen.) 

Moffatt's  German  Course.  By  G.  H. 
Williams,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master,  Fektead 
School.  zs.  6d.  (London :  Moffatt  & 
Paige.) 

Johnson's  Memoir  of  Roger  Ascham  ;  and 
selections  from  Stanley's  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby. 
With  Introduction  by  James  H.  Carlisle, 
President  of  WofTord  College,  Spartanburg, 
S.C.     $1.00.     (Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeeii.) 

The  Harvard  University  f^atalogue,  1889- 
1 890. 

A  Laboratory  Manual  of  Experimental 
Physics.  By  Albert  L.  Arey,  C.  E.  With 
illustrations.     (Syracuse:    C.  W.   Bardeen.) 

Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.  Goe- 
the's Sesenheim  Edited  by  Prof.  Huss. 
(Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 

Archives  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
1889.  Douglas  Brymner,  Archivist.  (Ot- 
tawa :  The  Queen's  Printer.) 
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TRUE  GIFTS. 

He  cives  no  gift  who  gives  to  me 

Things  rich  and  rare, 
Unless  within  the  gift  he  give 

Of  love  some  share. 

He  gives  no  gift  who  gives  to  me 

Silver  and  gold, 
If  but  to  make  his  own  heart  glad  ; 

Such  gift  is  cold. 

He  gives  me  gifts  who,  giving  such, 

My  wants  would  ease. 
Feeling  most  pity  for  my  need 

In  lacking  these. 

He  gives  me  gifts  most  rich  and  rare 

Who  gives  to  me, 
Out  of  the  riches  of  his  heart, 

True  sympathy. 

He  gives  best  gifts,  who,  giving  nought 

Of  worldly  store. 
Gives  me  his  friendship,  love  and  trust — 

I  ask  no  more. 

-Laura  Harvey,  in  Chambers'  yournal 


TEACHERS'  BUREAU. 

For  one  dollar  we  will  supply  all  our 
members  with  the  Educational  Monthly 
for  one  year,  and  any  one  of  the  following 
publications  : — 

Dictionary  of  Derivations. 

Dictionary  of  Synonyms. 

National  Pronouncing  Dictionary. 

Dowden's  Shakespeare  Primer. 

Houston's  ICO  Lessons  in  English  Com 
position. 

Strang's  Exercises  in  False  Syntax. 

Strang's  English  Composition. 

Slips  of  Pen  and  Tongue.      By  J.  H. 
Long,  LL.  D. 

Brief  Hisory  of  England. 

Creisjhtcin's  Rome  Primer. 

Jefifers's  History  of  Canada  (Primer). 

Topical  Hi-tory,  by  Hunter. 

White  s    Practical    Problems   in  Arith- 
metic. 
Remember  it  costs  only  one  dollar  to  be- 
come a  life  member  of  the  Bureau. 

Address— TEACHERS'  BUREAU,   !20 
Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


I'  The  best    educational  journal    is 

THE  teacher's  BEST  FRIEND. 

Renew  your  subscription.  Subscribers  in 
arrears  are  respectfully  requested  to  remit 
the  amount  at  once. 

Notify  us  at  once  of  any  change  of  ad- 
dress, giving  the  old  address  as  well  as  the 
new. 

Accounts  will  be  rendered  from  time  to 
time,  and  prompt  payment  of  the  same  will 
be  expected.  Specimen  copies  sent  free 
from  this  office  to  any  address. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  examination  papers  in  this 
Magazine;  in  many  cases  hints  and  solutions 
are  added.  We  hope  subscribers  and  others 
will  show  in  a  practical  way  their  apprecia- 


tion of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the 
editors  of  the  different  departments  of  The 
Monthly. 

We  ate  grateful  to  the  friends  of  The 
Monthly  who  have,  from  many  different 
places,  sent  us  letters  of  approval  and  en- 
couragement, and  request  their  kind  assist- 
ance in  getting  new  subscribers  for  1890. 

The  Editor  will  always  be  glad  to  receive 
original  contributions,  especially  from  those 
engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching. 


Bound  copies  of  this  Magazine  in   clot  h 
may  be  had  from    Williamson  &    Co.,    or 
from    James    Bain    &    Son,    King    Street 
Toronto,  for  $1.00  per  copy. 
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A    PLEA    FOR    HOMER. 

{Not  the  '■'■Homeric  Question") 

BY  E.   W.   HAGARBY,   B.A.,  HEADMASTER  MOUNT  FOREST  HIGH  SCHOQL. 


"W 


HAT  is  the  occasion  at  the 
present  time  for  entering  a 
plea  on  behalf  of  the  Maconian  bard?" 
"  Has  he  not  stood  the  test  of  ages  ?  " 
"Who  proposes  to  disturb  him?" 
These  questions  will  naturally  be 
asked  by  those  who  belong  to  the  old 
school  of  thought,  who  are  perhaps 
not  in  touch  with  the  tide  of  restless 
sentiment  at  present  abroad,  who  are 
not  aware  of  the  "advanced"  and 
"practical"  views  held  in  certain 
quarters  where  at  least  they  might  be 
last  expected.  The  proposal  to  re- 
move Homer  from  the  curriculum  of 
Junior  Matriculation  has  been  made, 
and  made  seriously  ;  moreover,  it  has 
been  made  not  by  those  who  might 
be  suspected  of  seeking  to  drive 
classics  from  the  schools,  but  by  some 
who,  whatever  their  reasons,  cannot 
be  accused  of  any  but  the  sincerest 
desire  to  maintain  Latin  and  Greek 
on  an  effective  basis  in  our  secondary 
education.  It  is,  if  possible,  to  con- 
vince these  persons,  or  at  any  rate  to 
awaken  a  sentiment  on  the  other  side 


of  the  question  that  the  present  article 
is  designed. 

What,  then,  are  the  grounds  on 
which  it  is  proposed  to  drop  Homer 
from  the  school  curriculum  and  post- 
pone him  till  a  later  stage  in  the  stu- 
dent's course  ?  First,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  proposal  is  based  on  a  false  an- 
alogy. The  general  statement  is  ad- 
vanced that,  in  studying  any  language, 
the  later  forms  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
mastered  before  any  attempt  is  made 
to  learn  the  older.  Hence,  it  is 
argued,  an  opportunity  should  be 
given  to  the  young  student  to  make 
himself  practically  and  minutely  fami- 
liar with  Attic  Greek  as  written 
by  Xenophon  or  spoken  by  Demos- 
thenes before  entering  on  the  strange 
and  widely  divergent  dialect  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  In  the  time  ordin- 
arily at  the  disposal  of  candidates 
preparing  for  Junior  Matriculation  it 
is  claimed  to  be  impossible  for  the 
student  to  make  any  material  progress 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  dialectic  forms 
and  structure  of  Attic  Greek  and  in 
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addition  become  to  any  profitable 
degree  proficient  in  translating  Homer. 
Now  this  principle  of  learning  the  later 
forms  first  is  quite  rational  as  applied 
to  English  or  any  other  language  that 
is  learned  for  practical  use  in  the  ex- 
change of  thought.  But  the  analogy 
existing  in  that  respect  between  Eng- 
lish, French,  etc.,  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  Latin  and  Greek.  Any 
sane  man  will  agree  to  the  importance 
of  being  familiar,  and  practically  fam- 
iliar, with  modern  English  or  modern 
French  if  one  is  acquainted  with  these 
languages  at  all.  But  what  prepond- 
erating reason  there  is,  at  this  distance 
of  over  twenty  centuries  from  either 
Homer  or  Xenophon,  for  being  prac- 
tically familiar  with  the  dialect  used 
by  either  of  them,  it  is  difficult  to  see. 
Little  will  it  avail  any  one  at  present 
to  express  himself  in  the  rounded 
periods  ,of  Demosthenes.  If  Greek 
conversation  is  what  is  aimed  at, 
why  trouble  with  the  conversational 
medium  used  by  men  who  died  over 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  who  to- 
day would  find  difficulty  in  making 
themselves  understood  before  an 
Athenian  audience  ?  Carry  out  the 
principle  consistently  and  let  us  have 
modern  Greek  as  a  study  in  our 
schools,  and  not  even  Xenophon. 
No,  we  do  not  study  Demosthenes 
and  Xenophon  for  the  purpose  of 
speaking  or  writing  exactly  like  them, 
but  for  the  intellectual  exercise,  for 
the  insight  into  linguistic  mechanism, 
for  the  polish  and  refinement  in 
thought,  in  logical  expression,  and  in 
the  acoustic  properties  of  language, 
to  be  derived  from  the  critical  study 
of  any  language  such  as  Greek  used 
by  any  man  such  as  Demosthenes. 
It  is  not  for  the  actual  use  of  the  lan- 
guage, but  for  the  intellectual  and 
aesthetical  effects  of  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  of  the  language  that  we 
study  Greek.  That  being  the  case, 
the  argument  that  boys  must  be  taught 
to  write  good  Attic  prose  before  they 


are  treated  to  even  the  least  enjoy- 
ment of  good  Ionic  poetry  seems 
rather  unreasonable.  How  many 
university  graduates  can  write  good 
Attic  prose  ?  And  of  what  use  is  it 
going  to  be  to  them  in  after  life  if 
they  can?  I  mean  of  what  use  will 
be  the  actual  facility  in  writing,  not 
the  effects  of  the  effort  necessary  to 
acquire  that  facility.  And  what  would 
be  thought  of  the  best  Attic  prose 
writer  in  the  world  had  he  no  taste 
for  the  beauties  of  Grecian  poetry  ? 
His  education  would  be  one-sided, 
and  of  the  two  many  would  prefer 
the  man  who  might  be  one  sided  on 
the  other  side.  Well,  then,  if  men 
who  go  through  college  are  frequently 
unable,  and  reasonably  so,  to  com- 
pose good  Attic  prose,  where  are  we 
to  fix  the  point  for  admitting  students 
to  the  sesthetic  benefits  of  what  is 
suitable  as  a  first  study  in  Greek 
poetry  ?  In  my  opinion,  as  soon  as 
they  have  intelligently  translated  one 
book  of  Xenophon's  good  Greek  prose. 
The  youngest  child  in  our  primary 
schools  is  not  thought  too  young  to- 
know  something  of  English  verse. 
In  fact  a  good  many  of  them,  and 
happy  I  say  they  are,  have  been  treated 
to  the  sounds  and  crude  imagery  of 
nursery  rhyme  ;  aye,  and  have  been 
taught  to  lisp  it  too,  long  ere  they 
could  do  more  than  lisp  in  anything 
like  respectable  English  prose.  If, 
then,  this  aesthetic  culture  is  not 
thought  unworthy  of  the  time  be- 
stowed upon  it  in  the  case  of  young 
children,  with  whom  the  desirability 
of  learning  the  practical  use  of  their 
mother-tongue  is  paramount,  what 
argument  is  necessary  for  an  early 
introduction  to  poetry  in  the  case  of 
the  student  of  Greek,  with  whom  the 
practical  acquirement  of  the  language 
is  by  no  means  paramount,  but  quite 
insignificant  as  compared  with  the 
indirect  benefits  of  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  culture  ? 

By  all  means  let  the  highest  type 
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of  intellectual  Greek  be  first  presented 
to  the  student,  but  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  lovely  and  beautiful  do  not 
keep  him  grinding  away  at  particles 
and  idioms  until  he  becomes  satur- 
ated with  he  idea  that  the  Greeks 
were  intellectual  cranks  who  always 
said  exactly  what  they  meant  and 
said  it  in  the  plainest,  prosiest  manner 
possible.  It  is  a  libel  on  the  Greeks 
and  a  libel  on  Grecian  literature  to 
convey  to  the  untutored  youth  any 
such  impression  as  that.  I  remember 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  boyhood 
memories  the  pleasure  I  took  in  trans- 
lating and  hearing  translated  the 
thrilling  lines  of  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Iliad.  And  my  boyhood  memories 
were  but  revived  and  intensified  the 
other  day  when  to  a  class,  some  of 
whom  had  not  studied  Greek  more 
than  a  twelve-month,  and  who  had 
read  but  one  book  of  Xenophon  (and 
read  it  as  well  as  they  needed  to  read 
it),  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  in 
the  original  first  and  translating  after- 
wards the  droll  yet  stirring  account 
of  the  meeting  of  Glaucus  and  Dio- 
mede.  And  if  those  who  propose  to 
banish  Homer  from  the  schools  and 
postpone  him  till  the  closing  years  of 
a  college  course,  could  have  been 
present  and  watched  the  glowing  eyes 
and  genuine  enthusiasm  of  those  boys, 
I  am  confident  their  proposal  would 
be  no  longer  heard  of. 

However,  it  may  be  admitted  that 
poetry  is  desirable  for  junior  matric- 
ulants, but  on  the  other  hand 
claimed  that  Attic  poetry  should  be 
selected  rather  than  the  Epic  and 
Ionic.  In  this  way,  it  may  be  urged, 
the  difficulty  of  changing  to  one  lan- 
guage before  the  student  is  fairly 
acquainted  with  the  other  would  be 
avoided.  To  this  I  have  two  answers. 
In  the  first  place  there  is  no  .Attic 
poetry  suitable,  or  at  any  rate  nearly 
so  suitable  as  Homer  for  young  stu- 
dents. Take  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject-matter.     The  Iliad  is  a  simple 


yet  wonderfully  thrilling  narrative, 
such  as  naturally  interests  boys. 
Attic  verse  is  almost  entirely  dram- 
atic, highly  wrought,  and,  in  its  most 
beautiful  passages,  abstruse  in  con- 
struction. Further,  the  Ionic  dialect 
is  the  more  melodious  and,  like  all 
good  music,  has  the  greater  refining 
influence.  In  the  second  place,  the 
difficulty  involved  in  the  change  from 
one  dialect  to  another  is  not  so  great 
as  many  are  disposed  to  think.  I 
have  found  that  in  two  lessons  on 
Homer  I  could  make  my  class  fam- 
iliar for  all  practical  purposes  with 
the  peculiarities  of  Ionic  form,  suffi- 
ciently familiar  to  enable  them  to 
recognize  case-endings  and  intelli- 
gently engage  in  the  work  of  trans- 
lating. Where  the  mental  and  literary 
effect  is  aimed  at — as  surely  ought  to 
be  the  case  with  elementary  pupils, 
many  of  whom  slip  from  under  the 
influence  of  classical  culture  long  be- 
fore they  can  become  minutely  ac- 
quainted with  the  languages  as  lan- 
guages—the teacher  should  treat  the 
study  of  Homer's  dialect  as  quite  in- 
cidental and  subordinate  to  the  read- 
ing of  his  works  as  literature.  With 
that  aim  in  view  and  that  method 
adopted,  I  feel  confident  that  the 
study  of  Homer  in  our  junior  matric- 
ulation classes  can  be  made  a  living 
power  in  the  development  of  true 
literary  tastes  and  instincts,  a  power 
such  as  no  other  Greek  poetry  that 
can  be  mentioned.  For  there  is  in 
Homer  the  attractiveness  of  novelty 
and  the  freshness  of  simplicity,  the 
stimulus  of  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
and  victories  to  be  won  and  well 
rewarded ;  moreover,  there  is  the 
powerful  influence  of  contact  with 
the  sweetest  music  that  ever  flowed 
from  the  lips  of  man.  Shall  we  de- 
prive the  boy  of  all  this— the  boy  who 
perhaps  is  left  at  school  long  enough 
to  get  up  the  matriculation  classics 
and  then  is  put  behind  the  counter 
or   at   the  counting-desk }     Yes,  we 
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shall  take  all  the  precious  time  placed 
at  our  disposal  for  cultivating  his 
heart  and  drawing  out  his  imagina- 
tion and  spend  it  on  teaching  him  the 
all-important  intricacies  of  Attic  prose 
idiom  or  setting  him  puzzles  in  elabor- 
ate drama.  And  that  is  the  means 
by  which  we  are  going  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  national  literature  and  a 
national  taste  for  literature  in  Canada. 
And  now  a  word  or  two  on  another 
contention.  "As  things  are  at  pre- 
sent Greek  is  not  and  cannot  be 
taught  properly  in  our  High  Schools. 
Hence  drop  Homer."  It  is  asserted 
that  Greek  in  the  schools  at  present 
is  a  farce,  for  junior  matriculants 
have  no  intelligent  grasp  of  the  sim- 
plest principles  of  Greek  prose  struc- 
ture, let  alone  any  appreciation  or 
understanding  of  Homer's  poetry.  I 
have  heard  this  statement  made  by 
those  who  draw  the  conclusion  that 
rather  than  see  Greek  continued  on 
that  basis  they  would  prefer  to  see  it 
banished  altogether.  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  I  do  not  believe  that 
Greek  is  taught  in  any  such  slip-shod 
manner  in  our  schools  or  in  any  con- 
siderable number  of  them.  In  the 
second  place,  supposing  it  is  true,  I 
do  not  regard  that  as  a  reason  for 
banishing  Greek,  or  even  Homer. 
If  it  is  true,  is  it  not  a  reflection  on 
our  Universities  and  their  examiners, 
who  year  after  year  have  been  passing 
as  properly  prepared  candidates  who 
know  practically  nothing  about  Greek? 
For  my  part  I  do  not  believe  it. 
And  if  I  did,  I  should  urge  as  the 
remedy,  not  dropping  Greek,  but 
dropping  the  examiners.  What  are 
High  School  Inspectors  for,  what  are 
test  examinations  for,  if  not  to  see 
that  subjects  considered  necessary 
for  the  school  programme  shall  be 
properly  taught?  If  candidates  are 
palming  off  translations  which  they 
have  learnt  from  "  cribs  "  and  which 
they  cannot  construe,  then  I  say  it  is 
time  the  examiners  should  see  to  it. 


But,  it  is  said,  it  is  impossible  to 
teach  junior  matriculants  properly 
both  Xenophon  and  Homer.  If  that 
is  the  case,  there  is  good  ground  for 
proposing  that  Homer  be  deferred. 
However,  I  claim  that  it  is  possible, 
that  there  is  ample  time,  provided 
there  is  the  disposition  and  the  ability. 
If  there  is  any  fault  at  all,  it  is  not 
that  too  much  is  expected,  but  that 
what  is  expected  is  not  satisfactorily 
attempted.  One  does  not  care  to  be 
personal,  but  there  are  questions 
where  personal  experience  ought  to 
have  weight  in  support  of  one's  argu- 
ments. The  writer  was  ready  to 
matriculate  in  Greek  as  young  as  any 
one  ought  to  matriculate,  and  looking 
back  now  with  his  added  experience 
he  feels  confident  that  when  he  began 
to  study  Homer  his  knowledge  of  one 
book  of  Xenophon  was  an  adequately 
intelligent  one.  And  that  is  all  that 
ought  to  be  required. 

Now  to  summarize.  The  study  of 
Greek  in  our  schools  ought  to  be 
made  a  study  of  literature,  in  its 
aesthetic  as  well  as  in  its  intellectual 
aspect.  The  minute  acquaintance 
with  the  language  and  the  facility  in 
writing  it  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
advanced  studies  of  those  who  wish 
to  become  classical  scholars.  The 
intellectual  side  of  Greek  should  be 
presented  first,  and  emphasized  suffi- 
ciently to  give  pupils  an  intelligent 
grasp  of  the  accidence  and  syntax  of 
the  language,  nothing  more.  Then 
the  sesthetic  side  should  be  imme- 
diately brought  forward  and,  with  no 
more  attention  to  grammatical  forms 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure 
intelligent  translation,  should  be 
treated  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
leave  an  aesthetic  impression  deep 
and  abiding  on  the  pupil's  mind. 
That  this  ought  to  be  done  surely  no 
one  will  dispute.  That  it  can  be 
done  I  leave  it  to  those  who'  have 
had  experience  and  have  thought 
over  the   matter  carefully  to  decide. 
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That  Homer  is  the  best  medium  of 
accomplishing  the  latter  part  of  the 
desideratum,  the  continuation  of 
Homer  as  a  boy's  study  throughout 


twenty  centuries  ought  to  be  a  con- 
vincing proof,  if  any  were  needed 
other  than  the  nature  of  the  study 
itself. 


THE  MORAL  OF  THE  POETIC  INSTINCT  IN  MAN.* 


BY  A.  H.  MORRISON,  C.  I.,  ERANTFORD. 


"  OOETA  nascitur  non  fit,"  the  poet 
\  is  born  not  made.  Most 
maxims  have  a  flaw  in  their  composi- 
tion, the  one  quoted  differs  from  the 
ordinary  saw  in  being  literally  true. 
The  poet  is  born,  not  made,  and  the 
truth  is  manifest  in  this,  that  every 
soul  born  into  the  world  is  born  a 
poet.  He  may  accomplish  nothing, 
or,  swan-like,  he  may  sing  himself 
through  life  to  death.  He  may  spend 
his  days  in  ignoble  silence,  or,  wrapt 
in  the  mantle  of  inspiration,  he  may 
weave  his  splendid  webs  of  magical 
verse.  But  in  either  case  man  is  a 
poet.  In  the  one  instance  active,  in 
the  other  potential.  In  the  one  in- 
stance diffusive,  with  external  accom- 
plishment, in  the  other  latent  with 
internal  possibilities.  One  has  ripened 
on  earth,  and  the  fruit  of  his  song  has 
fallen  into  the  lap  of  his  generation, 
the  other  has  passed  away  immature. 
to  ripen  perhaps,  in  another,  but,  in 
his  way,  as  great  as  his  brother,  who 
bequeathed  his  harvest  of  genius  to 
posterity.  j 

The  first  rational  being  was  a  poet.   ' 
The   present   generation    of   rational 
beings  are  poets.     The  last  rational 
being,  in    all   probability,   will  be  a  ! 
poet.     And  thereby  hangs  a  tale,  or,   i 
rather,  a  suggestive  train  of  thought. 
If  the  poetic  faculty,  or  instinct,  or  I 
call  it  what  you  will,  be  so  omnipres-  j 
ent  and   omniscient,   it  was   not  be-  1 
queathed  to  man  as  part  of  his  in- 
alienable birthright,  without  a  reason. 


*  Read  at  Teachers'  Association,  Brant- 
ford,  May  18,  1890. 


and  in  that  reason  is  shrined  a  moral, 
the  direct  motive  of  my  paper  to-day. 
Let  us  examine  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Is  the  poet  born,  not  made  ?  That  is, 
is  the  poet  a  natural  product,  not  an 
artificial  one?  Again,  Are  all  men 
born  poets?  To  the  first  question, 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred,  or,  pos- 
sibly, nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  thousand,  will  answer  with- 
out a  second  thought,  "yes";  for 
not  everyone  who  says,  go  to,  let  us 
write  poetry,  seems  able  to  accom- 
plish the  self-imposed  task.  After 
much  labour  and  anguish  of  soul,  and 
brain-cudgelling,  and  hearting  and 
darting,  and  loving  and  doving,  and 
many  a  coo  and  billett-doux,  the 
offspring  of  the  Muse  may  not  im- 
probably turn  out  to  be  but  a  sorry 
bantling,  of  whom  his  parent  is 
ashamed.  Rousseau-like,  the  author 
of  its  being,  of  fine  theoretical  ten- 
dencies, may  feel  inclined  to  drop  his 
effusion  into  the  foundling  basket  at 
his  feet,  into  which  have  doubtless 
dropped  many  another  crude  and 
altogether  unlovely  infant  from  the 
same  prolific  source,  the  aspiring 
asthetic  instinct,  without  which,  how- 
ever, a  man  is  a  stock,  and  nature  a 
soulless,  senseless,  sordid  stock-ex- 
change. Still,  spite  of  bantling  and 
foundling-basket,  is  the  disappointed 
aspirant  a  poet.  His  very  effort  pro- 
claims him  one.  His  failure  was  due 
to  want  of  expression,  lack  of  literary 
culture,  or  a  dozen  similar  causes. 
But  his  failure  does  not  disprove  his 
being  born  a  poet,  it  simply  intimates 
his  inability  to  bequeath   to  another 
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in  set  words  the  poetry  latent  in  his 
nature. 

There  is  the  poet  and  the  poet. 
There  is  the  bird  that  sings  in  the 
cloudscape,  because  it  cannot  help 
itself,  pouring  to  earth,  in  very  deed, 
a  flood  of  liquid  melody,  and  there  is 
the  barn-door  fowl  whose  homely 
chuck,  chuck,  serves  naught  but  to 
group  round  her  matronly  presence 
the  fluffy  objects  of  her  care.  Yet  I 
maintain  that  the  hen  in  her  humble 
way  is  as  fine  a  poet  as  the  lark  that 
carols  herself  from  mortal  gaze  into 
the  sunlight. 

Out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh,  and  if  the  soaring 
bird  trills  its  orison  to  nature  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  it 
is  no  more  an  orison  than  is  the  in- 
stinctive call  of  the  Dorking  to  her 
brood  below,  scratching  the  face  of 
mother  earth  for  the  barley-corn  ;  for 
both  are  but  giving  expression  to  the 
same  sentiment,  from  the  heart-casket 
of  each  is  issuing  the  same  treasure, 
love ;  and  love  is  the  soul  of  poetry, 
love  for  the  sunshine  and  the  green 
earth  and  the  blue  sky,  or  love  for 
the  callow  nestlings  with  the  frag- 
ment of  egg-shell  yet  armoring  their 
otherwise  defenceless  backs. 

"  Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 
And  men  below  and  saints  above; 
For  love  is  heaven  and  heaven  is  love." 

It  is  hopeless  for  the  barn-door 
fowl  to  emulate  the  lark,  for  the  lark 
was  created — born  to  fulfil  her  high 
mission.  From  her  place  in  the 
clouds  she  was  destined  to  pour  her 
joyous  notes  to  earth,  in  full  jubilee 
of  song.  But,  if  the  fowl  cannot  hope 
to  emulate  the  songster  as  lark,  she 
can  at  least  equal  the  lark  in  the 
matter  of  poetic  sentiment  as  hen. 
There  are  kinds  of  poetry  and  degrees 
of  poetry  as  there  are  kinds  of  beauty 
and  degrees  of  beauty.  The  rough- 
ened and  russet  cheek  of  age,  seamed 
with  the  lines  of  many  cares,  the 
scantv  locks  whitened  with  the  snows 


of  many  winters,  are  as  beautiful  to 
some   as    the   blooming    cheek    that 
knows  no  wrinkle  but  the  dimple  of 
joy,  and  the  rippling    tresses  whose 
only   reminiscence    of    time    is    the 
virgin  gold  of  youth  and  sun.     But 
mother  is  as  dear  a  name  as  bride, 
and    the   poetry   of  age    is   ofttimes 
more  beautiful  and   expressive  than 
the  doggerel  of  youth.     So  there  is 
the  poetry  of  high  art,  festoonmg  with 
exuberant  wealth  the  exalted  spirit  of 
cultured  genius  ;  art  and  yet  nature, 
but    art    that    has    learned   to    train 
nature  and   make   her,  perhaps,  not 
more  beautiful,  but   more  apparent. 
Every    block    of    marble   or   granite 
hides  in  its  strong  womb  some  beau- 
tiful conception,  a  hundred  beautiful 
conceptions,  but    the   mallet  of  the 
sculptor  must  smite  them   from  the 
darkness  to  the  light,  else  will  they 
remain  unknown  and  unappreciated. 
Again,  there  is  the  poetry  of  nature, 
without  any  art  at  all,  looking  out  of 
the  honest  eyes  of  simple  rustics,  and 
lingering  beneath  cottage  eaves,  where 
the  scent  of  honeysuckle  and  eglan- 
tine   makes    amends    for   the    silent 
heart-voicingsthat  are  there, but  which, 
like  the  other  ripples  in  space,  bear 
only  a  silent  light  on  iheir  gossamer 
wings.     There   is  the    poetry  of  ex- 
pression and  the  poetry  of  suggestion 
and  the  poetry  that  makes  no  sign, 
unless,  perhaps,  some    chance    mis- 
fortune or  bereavement  or  ecstacy  of 
joy  crushes  it,  as  the  casual  foot  the 
aroma  from   the  wild  thyme,  out  of   .t 
the  heart  that  had   hidden  its  secret 
so  long  from  the  eyes  of  the  curious 
world. 

So  the  poet  is  born,  not  made,  and 
this  fact  is  answer  sufficient  to  the 
second  query,  "are  all  men  born 
poets?"  " 

Every  infant  smiling  into  its 
mother's  eyes  is  a  poet,  transmitting 
the  electric  messages  of  love  in  elo- 
quent glances,  that  intercepted  by 
counter  messages,  are  mingled  with 
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the  innate  poetry  of  the  mother's  own 
being. 

Every  mother  is  a  poet,  conscious, 
as  she  sings  her  lullaby  by  the  cradled 
treasure ;  or  unconscious,  as,  de- 
graded, wretched,  hopeless  and  help- 
less, she  leaves  her  offspring  to  perish 
by  the  wayside.  Only  in  the  latter 
instance  has  the  cruelty  of  chance,  or 
the  inhumanity  of  man,  turned  the 
beauty  into  pathos,  and  acidulated 
the  wine  of  poesy  with  the  misery  of 
the  commonplace.  Somewhere  she, 
too,  shall  strike  the  true  chord  and 
the  true  strain  will  flow. 

Every  child  is  a  poet,  poet  laureate 
by  Divine  right.  He  holds  within  his 
hand,  "grains  of  the  golden  sand," 
indeed ;  the  sand  that  rims  on  the 
one  hand  the  confines  of  innocence 
and  fancy,  a  realm  of  light  and  bloom; 
that  transmits  on  the  other,  in  some 
vague  and  inaccessable  way,  faint  yet 
suggestive  lispings  and  murmurs  and 
voicings  from  the  eternal  sea. 

"Trie  rainbow  comes  and  goes, 

And  lovely  is  the  rose, 

The  moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare, 

Waters  on  a  siarry  night 

Are  beautiful  and  fair ; 
The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth  ; 
But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go. 
That  there  hath  past  away  a  glory  from  the 
earth." 

Ay,  the  glory  of  childhood.  The 
child  walks  the  earth  the  fairy  prince ; 
his  subjects  are  all  created  things  ; 
his  heritage  the  whole  fair  earth  ; 
his  chariot  is  the  swaying  bough ;  his 
minions  are  the  butterflies ;  his 
triumphal  arch  is  the  rainbow ;  his 
minister,  the  sun.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  king  and  the 
peasant ;  between  the  princeling  of 
twelve  and  the  peasant  boy  of  the 
same  age;  there  is  none,  only,  perhaps, 
the  footsteps  of  the  peasant  boy  are, 
in  some  instances,  a  few  paces  nearer 
paradise. 

^'  Trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  home  : 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  !  " 


Every  youth  is  a  poet ;  Ay,  and 
every  maiden,  telling  each  to  each  in 
the  gloaming,  the  old  time  tale  which 
never  grows  old,  listening  to  the  un- 
ageing  lisp  of  leaves,  and  the  never 
ceasing  murmur  of  waters,  and  count- 
ing the  endless  heart  pulses,  silent 
yet  blessed ;  as  did  the  first  youth 
and  maiden,  as  will  do  the  last  youth 
and  maiden. 

The  man  of  mature  years  is  a  poet 
and  so  is  the  woman  ;  using  "  their 
dearest  action  in  the  tented  field  " 
for  country  and  for  honour,  tending 
with  soft  hands  alien  wounds  on 
foreign  shores,  preaching  peace  from 
never  silent  pulpits,  raising  the  fallen 
in  pestilence-stricken  tenements,  do- 
ing high  work  in  lofty  station,  or,  un- 
complaining, tilling  thankless  soils, 
or  burrowing  in  cavernous  mines, 
smiting  the  poetry  from  the  rock,  or 
wringing  the  substance  which  makes 
the  heart-music  in  golden  harvests 
from  the  furrow. 

The  old  man  is  a  poet  and  so  is  his 
dame.  She,  with  her  comely  face  to 
the  sunshine,  and  her  back  to  the 
years ;  he,  with  his  honest  hands, 
horny  with  toil,  or  brow-wrinkled 
with  the  thought  of  lustrums,  thought 
for  his  race  and  its  weal,  and  the 
crests  of  both  ennobled  with  a  diadem 
more  rare  than  potentate  or  herald 
can  bestow,  the  snows  of  an  honour- 
able and  honoured  age. 

Every  dying  man  is  a  poet,  tracing 
with  significant  yet  silent  symbols  the 
Fi7iis  of  the  poem  of  life. 

Every  waif  and  vagrant  and  out- 
cast and  scamp  aud  ruffian  of  human- 
ity is  a  poet,  inscribing  unwritten 
poems  of  power  and  pathos  upon  un- 
known hearts,  animating  fearless  souls 
to  the  conflict  of  right  with  wrong,  of 
greed  with  misery,  of  virtue  with  vice, 
of  oppression  with  degradation  and 
suffering. 

There  is  no  one  so  lofty,  there  is 
no  one  so  humble,  but  may  lay  claim 
to  the  title  of  poet ;  no  youth,  no  age, 
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no  condition  of  life  that  has  not  at 
some  time  or  other  felt  something  in 
existence  that  is  not  all  prose  and 
pain,  that  has  not  seen  through  the 
rift  of  the  cloud-years,  the  sunlit  peaks 
of  some  Utopian  land,  that  has  not 
heard  above  the  tumult  of  traffic,  the 
roar  of  battle,  and  the  strife  of  living, 
a  still  small  voice,  the  murmur  of  its 
parent  main,  reverberating  through 
the  chambers  of  the  soul  and  convey- 
ing message  of  a  loftier,  better  sphere, 
perchance  a  higher  plane  in  the  in- 
finity of  existence. 

Eternal  process  moving  on, 

From  state  to  state  the  spirit  walks, 
And  these  are  but  the  shatter'd  stalks 

Or  ruin'd  chrysalis  of  one. 

And  now  for  the  moral  of  all  this 
poetic  instinct  in  man. 

I  deem  no  more  beautiful  and 
perfect  theory  than  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  evolution  has  ever  been 
formulated  by  human  intellect,  or 
perfected  by  patient  investigation  and 
self-abnegating  heroism.  And  I  think 
few  other  theories  have  been  so  mis- 
understood and  so  maligned  by  the 
unthinking,  the  misinformed,  the  pre- 
judiced, or  the  dogmatist,  who  wishes 
to  hold  everything,  even  men's  souls 
and  God's  methods  in  the  hollow  of 
his  own  han'd.  Why  will  a  mannikin 
restrict  the  plan  of  Providence,  and 
oversee  his  purposes?  If  the  Al- 
mighty, or  Jove,  or  the  First  Cause, 
have  it  what  you  will,  had  the  power 
to  call  a  universe  into  being  at  all, 
was  he  not  able  to  call  it  into  being 
as  he  liked,  fashion  it  as  he  chose, 
finish  it  after  his  own  set  and  pre- 
ordained purpose  ?  What  is  there  in 
evolution  that  should  offend  the  most 
sensitive  theocrat  ?  What  that  should 
scandalize  the  most  devout  Christian? 
Whether  is  it  nobler  to  have  ascended 
from  Amceba  to  man  or  to  have 
descended  from  God-like  Adam  to 
"Jack  the  Ripper,"  the  Whitechapel 
fiend?  Evolution  at  least  enshrines 
this  hope,  that  man  will  go  on  pro- 


gressing. The  counter  theory,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  and  I  have  not  thought 
lightly  on  this  subject, — it  is  one  very 
near  my  heart, — merely  promises  fur- 
ther debasement,  or  the  fluctuating 
tide  of  an  unstable  mediocrity. 

Yet  in  spite  of  my  leanings  to  the 
general  theory  of  evolution,  I  confess 
to  a  difficulty  at  the  very  outset,  un- 
less we  admit  concurrently — and  di- 
vergently in  a  sense — with  physical 
evolution,  a  spiritual,  or  rather  an 
sesthetically  mental  evolution.  I 
say  divergently  advisedly,  for  I  see 
no  flaw  in  the  evidence  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  protoplasmic  gem 
of  palaeozoic  epochs  may  have  culmi- 
nated in  physical  man,  but  man  only 
as  a  perfect  animal.  To  me  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  moneron  and 
the  Amoeba  of  one  hundred  million 
years  since,  admitting  the  earliest  life- 
forms  to  reach  to  such  an  antiquity, 
and  the  elephant  of  to-day.  They 
alike  consist  of  the  same  elements- 
only  differently  mixed,  a  fuller  develop- 
ment of  a  more  complex  organism 
being  the  result  of  the  mixing.  Once 
start  the  life  germ  on  its  way  and  the 
riddle  of  complexity  is  read.  Mobil- 
ity, adaptation  to  surroundings,  and 
division  of  labour  are  the  foundation 
stones  upon  which  is  reared  the  pyra- 
mid of  physical  being  with  man  the 
apex.  But  with  man  comes  the  diffi- 
culty. The  beast  is  simply  beast  with 
a  highly  organized  physical  system 
and  evolved  sense  of  a  certain  kind. 
The  man  is  a  poet.  No  elephant,  so 
far  as  rational  supposition  goes,  could 
have  written,  could  ever  write,  "  Ir> 
Memoriam,"  no  ape,  conceive  the 
religious  sense  and  frame  the  word 
"  God."  What  is  a  probable  solution 
of  the  enigma  ?  There  must  either 
have  been  the  religious  germ,  which 
is  the  poetic  germ  in  the  Amoeba,  or 
man  has  evolved  for  himself  a  new 
faculty  not  possessed  by  other  related 
forms  of  life.  Whence  did  he  evolve 
it,    when   and  how?    I    believe   the 
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poetic  instinct  to  be  the  key  note  to 
the  conception  of  infinite  wisdom, 
and  power  and  love.  How  man  be- 
came a  poet  may  at  first  sight  seem 
hard  to  determine.  Just  here  is  the 
difficulty,  for  true  poetry  has  little  to 
do  with  matter,  and  here  comes  in 
the  idea  of  a  divergent  evolution;  but 
the  poetic  instinct  once  evolved,  the 
rest  follows  easily  enough.  The  first 
poetical  image  that  dawned  in  man's 
mind  was  the  reflection  from  the  light 
of  an  exterior  and  non-material  sphere 
non-material,  as  we  understand  the 
word  "  material,"  and  heralded  the 
dawn  of  worship,  and  later  the  full 
noon-tide  conception  of  Divinity  and 
creative  purpose  and  power  ;  for  the 
poet,  however  crude,  and  elementary, 
must  see  with  spiritual  eyes  ;  but  if 
there  be  no  raison  d'etre  for  spiritual 
visions,  he  could  never  see  at  all. 
The  very  fact  of  his  possessing  spirit- 
ual eyes  that  were  objectless,  would 
be  a  direct  contradiction  of  evolution- 
ary principle,  which  assumes  that  life, 
and  therefore  its  faculties  and  func- 
tions, must  adapt  themselves  to  sur- 
roundings or  perish.  Hoofs  vvould 
be  useless  to  the  camel,  therefore  it 
has  none.  A  long  neck,  however 
graceful,  would  be  of  no  service  to  an 
elephant,  therefore,  it  has  it  not.  In 
the  mammoth  cave,  Kentucky,  various 
eyeless  animals  are  found,  and  in  the 
river  within  the  cavern  is  found  the 
blind  fish  (amblyopsis  spelceus).  The 
power  of  vision  to  these  creatures  is 
needless  and  is  therefore  wanting.  If 
logical  deduction  be  worth  anything 
at  all,  useless  to  man  would  be  his 
spiritual  eyes  without  a  spiritual  sun 
to  exercise  their  faculties  and  reward 
the  effort  of  vision.  Surely  the 
spiritual  monition  must  be  the  index- 
finger  to  a  further  stage  in  the  road 
whose  terminus  is  a  completer  evolu- 
tion. 

I  have  said  that  poetry  is  the 
parent  of  the  highest  religious  in- 
stinct,   for   I    deem    that    poetry   is 


older  than  a  lofty  religious  faculty,  so 
called.  Do  we  need  proof?  The 
Sagas  are  older  than  Britain's  cathe- 
drals ;  the  Vedas  and  the  Iliad 
antedate  Christianity ;  the  hymns  of 
Luther  heralded  the  Protestant  Re- 
formation. I  maintain  that  a  people 
must  begin  to  sing  before  they  can 
begin  to  worship  aright ;  they  must 
sing  well  before  they  can  worship 
well.  The  skylark's  invocation  to 
light  is  more  beautiful  than  Milton's, 
and  is  nearer  the  sun.  "  And  now 
abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these 
three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
charity."  This  is  the  apex  of  the 
Creed  of  Love  whose  basic  stone  was 
the  poetic  conception.  "  But  go  ye 
and  learn  what  that  meaneth,  I  will 
have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice,"  are 
the  initial  lines  in  the  new-framed 
epic  of  Hope-Eternal. 

There  remains  a  concluding 
thought.  If  there  be  any  truth  in 
the  sentiment,  "  Let  me  make  a 
people's  songs,  I  care  not  who  makes 
its  laws,"  I  believe  a  yet  greater  truth 
is  shrined  in  the  simple  paraphrase, 
"  let  me  make  a  people's  poetry,  I  care 
not  who  constructs  its  theology."  And 
here  a  hard  and  relentless  fact  stares 
us  in  the  face.  We  have  in  this 
broad  Dominion  of  ouis  too  little 
expressed  poetry,  and  the  little  ex- 
pressed poetry  we  have  is  not  always 
of  the  right  kind  We  have  too 
little  poetry  and  too  much  politics, 
the  verbal  see-saw,  grammarless  jar- 
gon, and  trite  commonplace  of  the 
hustings  and  the  platform.  Too  often, 
alas !  has  the  august  floor  of  the 
Council  Chamber  itself  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Divine  afflatus.  It 
is  time  that  men  lived  for  some  better 
purpose  than  to  vilify  political  oppon- 
ents and,  while  repudiating  murder  as 
an  outrage  of  Christian  principle,  stab 
to  the  death  the  reputation  of  some 
one  who  cannot  think  just  the  same 
as  themselves.  And  most  of  this 
murder  is  of  a  dual  kind ;  not  alone 
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is  fair  fame  immolated  to  the  Moloch 
of  party  or  prejudice,  but  the  Queen's 
English  is  ruthlessly  assassinated,  and 
the  Divine  spirit  of  poetry  outraged, 
at  every  fresh  outburst  of  this  epi- 
demic of  political  and  sectarian  frenzy. 
We  should  cultivate  the  poetical 
instinct,  because  higher  flights  of 
poetical  imagery  means  correlatively 
higher  planes  of  religious  being.  I 
use  the  term  religious  here  in  that 
broad  sense  which,  ignoring  ritual  and 
repudiating  sect,  embraces  in  its  all 
extensive  survey  universal  man  and 
■consequently  universal  soul,  that 
spiritual  bond  which  should  link 
humanity  in  a  common  purpose; 
brotherly  toleration  here,  and,  there 
— "  Eternal  Hope." 

Oh  !  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 

Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood. 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet ; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroy'd, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete. 

To  cultivate  poetry  is  to  cultivate 
soul,  and  I  for  one  believe  that  soul 
grows,  ay,  as  surely  as  muscle ;  and  1 


i  believe  that  soul,  unused,  shrinks, 
until,  utterly  neglected,  it  may  become 
inert  and  lost,  as  are  certain  physical 
organs,  that  once  had  their  place  in 
the  human  physiological  economy, 
but  have  for  ever  been  atrophied 
through  lack  of  use. 

Not  that  poetry  is  the  all  in  all  of 
intellectual  or  spiritual  culture.  It  is 
not  recommended  as  the  panacea  for 
every  doubt  and  every  pain  and  every 
ill  to  which  poor  flesh  is  subject.  It 
is  simply  preferred  as  an  emollient 
and  a  tonic,  to  raise  dejected  hope, 
to  animate  drooping  spirits,  to  en- 
courage the  ideal  being,  and  more- 
over it  is  not  the  end,  the  Fims  of 
the  spiritual  que^t,  but  a  means  to- 
wards satisfying  a  very  real  want,  the 
Nebo,  perhaps,  of  the  idealist,  whose 
summit  does  not  indeed  ensure  the 
consummation  of  all  knowledge  and 
all  desire ;  only,  from  its  exalted 
height  may  at  least  be  viewed  the 
longed-for  Jordan  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  progress  rolling  its  hallowed 
waves  toward  the  parent  sea,  and,  be- 
yond the  sun-bathed  plains,  the 
Promised  Land  of  fair  possibility  and 
its  imperishable  achievements. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


BY   ALFRED    AINGER. 


(Continued  from  April  Number.  ) 


I  DO  not  apologize  for  this  digres- 
sion into  village  life,  while  ad- 
dressing the  students  of  this  distin- 
guished college,  for  it  serves  my  pur- 
pose, which  is  to  assert  for  English 
literature  a  function  and  a  mission 
which  seem  to  me  sometimes  in 
danger  of  being  overlooked  in  the 
very  zeal  for  teaching  it.  Whenever 
the  use  of  literature  in  education 
comes  to  be  sought  for  in  the  oppor- 
tunity for  setting  papers  in  it ;  if  ever 
the  ?iotes  and  not  the  text  should  come 


to  be  treated  as  the  life  of  the  subject; 
then  propter  vitam  the  student  may 
come  to  overlook  the  very  motive  and 
justification  for  that  life.  The  danger 
indubitably  exists  of  wearying  the 
younger  student  by  confining  his  at- 
tention to  the  accidents  of  the  subject, 
and  never  finding  time  to  come  to  its 
essence  at  all.  Take  for  example  the 
greatest  name  of  all  in  our  literature 
— Shakespeare.  He  is  indeed  the 
best  of  all  subjects  for  the  lecturer, 
because  he  is  the  greatest.     But  he  is 
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also  the  best  from  another  point  of  I 
view ;  because  he  is  so  full  of  inter-   1 
esting  subordinate  matter — so  full  of 
history,  archreology,  folk-lore,  allusive- 
ness  to    obsolete    manners    and  cus- 
toms,   sports   and    pastimes    of    our 
ancestors,  together  with  a  vocabulary 
and  grammar  sufficiently  unlike  our 
own  to   justify   and  necessitate    any 
amount  of  careful  study.     One  could 
lecture  for  a  whole  session  upon  the 
difficulties   in   "  Coriolanus  "  (where 
there  is  also  for  the  examiner  the  ad- 
ditional joy  of  an  extremely  obscure 
text),    without   ever   arriving    at    the 
nobility  and  pathos  of  the  dramatist's 
treatment  of  his  subject.     One  might 
even  achieve  a  famous  traditional  im- 
possibility, and  so  study  the  play  of 
•'  Hamlet  "  as  to  leave  out  the  Prince 
of  Denmark  altogether  !    Bat  do  not 
suppose  for  one  moment  that  I  think 
all  this  subordinate  matter  superfluous 
or  unimportant.     It  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance   and    absolutely   necessary. 
I  at  once    admit    that    no    study   of 
Shakespeare   is    worth  anything  that 
does  not   primarily  take   account  of 
such  things.     Anyone  coming  to  that 
study  with  no  previous  acquaintance 
with     Shakespeare's     grammar     and 
idiom — with  the    general    differences 
of  Elizabethan  English  from  our  own 
— does  indeed  "  see  through  a  glass 
darkly."     Without    some    knowledge 
in  the  directions  I  just  now  indicated, 
how  large  a  part   of  Shakespeare  is 
obscure  ;    how    many   of  his  similes 
and  allusions  miss  their  mark;  how 
much  of  his  wit  and  humour  is  abso- 
lutely without  point !    We  are  really 
indebted  to  the  scholar  and  the  an- 
tiquarian for  any  thorough  enjoyment 
of  a  dramatist  separated  from  us  by 
three  hundred  years.     Without  their 
help  (to  use  a  homely  metaphor),  we 
are  as  those  who  gaze  at  a  beautiful 
landscape    through  a  window  of  im- 
perfect glass,  soiled  and  overcrusted 
with   age ;  to    enjoy  the  view,   it   is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  window 


be  first  cleaned.     Now  by  successive 
scholars  and  antiquarians  this  service 
has  been  amply  rendered  ;  and  in  our 
time  two  scholars,  Mr.  Aldis  Wright 
and  Dr.  Abbott,  have  done  invaluable 
work  towards  this  end.     The  former 
of  these  gentlemen  has  done  more  to 
make    Shakespeare    intelligible,    and 
therefore    profitable    to  younger  stu- 
dents-yes, and  to  children  also  of  a 
larger  growth — than  any  one  I  could 
name.      To      have     mastered      Mr. 
Wright's    notes   to    the   plays  in   the 
Clarendon  Press  series  is  to  have  be- 
come in  the  most  effectual  way  accli- 
matized    to     Elizabethan     English. 
And  few  of  the  most  generally  well- 
informed    Englishmen    can  afford  to 
despise  such    help.     Now  and  then 
we  meet  with  those  who  profess  to 
find  their  Shakespeare  quite  intelligi- 
ble and  to  be  scornfully  intolerant  of 
the  commentator's  proferred  aid.     I 
should  very  much  like  to  test  such 
persons  with  a  few  picked  passages, 
and  see  whether  by  the  light  of  nature 
alone,  and  their  own  good  wits,  they 
can    make  sense    out    of   metaphors 
drawn    from    some    superstition    or 
sport   familiar  to  Shakespeare's  con- 
temporaries,  but   of  which  no  trace 
now    remains.     Take    Shakespeare's 
metaphors    from    Hawking,    for    in- 
stance.    That  being  the  one  familiar 
field-sport,    dear    to    all   classes    of 
society  from  the  king  to  the  yeoman, 
no  wonder   that  in  the  hands  of  a 
great   poet    it   becomes   a  perpetual 
fountain    of  imagery  —  from    Desde- 
mona's    "I'll    watch   him    tame"   to 
Othello's  magnificent  threat : — 

If  I  do  prove  her  liaggard, 
Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  own   heart- 
strings, 
I'd  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind 
To  prey  at  Fortune. 

Mr.  Aldis  Wright  in  one  of  his  pre- 
faces mentions  that  various  correspon- 
dents had  demurred  to  his  filling  his 
notes  with  matter  of  this  kind,  and 
had  wished  for  some  fine-art  criticism 
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instead,  Mr.  Wright  most  wisely  de- 
clined to  listen  to  any  such  allure- 
ments. "  Sign-post  criticism,"  as  he 
called  it,  he  distinctly  refused  to 
supply.  He  knew  well  enough  what 
the  invitation  meant,  in  too  many 
cases.  It  meant  that  certain  young 
critics  of  Shakespeare  wanted  to  be 
able  to  descant  authoritatively  on 
Shakespeare's  beauties  and  defects, 
his  strength  and  weakness,  and  to 
exchange  aesthetic  speculations  with 
their  friends  at  a  society,  without  tak- 
ing any  preliminary  trouble  even  to  un- 
derstand the  words  of  the  author  they 
were  talking  about.  And  this  ambi- 
tion the  editor  had  no  intention  of 
gratifying.  His  purpose  was  to  make 
it  certain  that  the  critic  of  the  future 
had  mastered  this  preliminary  know- 
ledge, without  which  to  pretend  to 
an  opinion  at  all  on  Shakespeare's  or 
any  other  author's  merits  or  demerits 
is  mere  vanity  and  impertinence. 
And  therefore  you  will  not  misunder- 
stand me  in  what  I  have  already  said 
of  a  grave  danger  incident  to  the 
study  before  us,  that  the  notes  to  any 
author  should  receive  more  attention 
than  the  text;  and  in  judging  that 
there  was  something  wrong  somewhere 
when,  as  I  remember  once  to  have 
seen,  a  young  girl  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  despairfully  roamed  up  and 
down  a  drawing-room  with  one  of 
Mr.  Aldis  Wright's  little  orange-tawny 
volumes  in  her  hand,  exclaiming 
wearily,  "Oh!  how  I  hate  Shake- 
speare !  " 

We  are  used  to  this  melancholy 
state  of  things  in  the  instance  of  an 
ancient  language.  That  an  average 
schoolboy,  having  to  read  (let  us  say) 
Tacitus  for  the  sake  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  should  come  to  hate  Tacitus, 
has  long  come  to  be  accepted  as  a 
natural  event.  For  we  know  that  an 
extinct  tongue  must  be  studied  in 
those  writers  whom  care  or  chance 
has  preserved  from  perishing  through 
the   world's  stormy  ages ;  and  as   a 


rule  these  are  the  writers  of  real  mark. 
In  these  the  Latin  and  Greek  idiom 
must  be  studied.  It  is  one  of  the 
penalties  of  the  "  survival  of  the 
fittest."  For  similar  reasons,  the 
notable  writers  of  our  own  early 
history  have  naturally  survived  \  and 
if  we  would  have  our  young  men  and 
women  study  to  the  best  advantage 
an  important  dialect  of  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Third,  we  cannot  well 
avoid  having  recourse  to  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  even  if  the  humour  of  the 
Lady  Abbess  and  the  pathos  of  Gris- 
elda  should  perish  in  the  process. 
The  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  must  be  for 
a  while  approached  as  in  a  strange 
tongue.  But  it  need  be  but  for  a 
very  brief  space.  No  fairly  intelligent 
boy  or  girl,  of  decent  preliminary 
training,  should  need  more  than  a 
few  hours'  instruction  to  enable  them 
to  master  all  the  excellences,  and 
taste  all  the  delights  of  the  father  of 
English  poetry.  Nothing  but  the 
will  and  the  taste  is  wanting.  How 
are  the  desire  and  the  taste  to  be 
fostered?  This  is  the  one  real  problem. 
Any  one  who  wants  to  read  and  enjoy 
Chaucer  can  learn  to  do  so  with  a 
very  few  hours'  attention  and  study. 
The  inflected  system  of  the  language 
Chaucer  wrote — the  allusions  and  ob- 
scurities in  Shakespeare  —  these  are 
not  the  real  obstacles  to  the  student, 
and  the  real  despair  of  the  teacher. 
The  real  difficulty  is,  that  when  the 
editor  and  comnientator  have  done 
their  part,  the  love  for  the  writer  him- 
self has  not  thereby  been  produced. 
If  the  young  student  at  the  end  of  it 
all  does  not  go  the  length  of  crying, 
with  the  young  lady  just  named,. 
"  How  I  hate  Shakespeare  !  "  at  least 
he  does  not  exclaim,  "  How  I  love 
him  !  "  ;  and  unless  the  teaching  of 
the  great  writers  of  England  ends  in 
producing  some  genuine  love  and  ad- 
miration for  their  works — in  one 
word,  some  real  enjoyment  of  them — 
the   end  of  English  literature  as   a 
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means  of  education  is  not  attained. 
The  end  and  object  of  all  the  notes 
and  note-makers,  of  Mr.  Wright  and 
Dr.  Abbott,  of  all  editions  and  all 
editors,  of  all  critics  and  commen- 
tators, is  to  make  the  writers  they 
deal  with  more  endeared,  because 
more  intelligible,  to  the  reader. 

The  great  end,  then,  I  submit,  of 
English  literature  as  an  element  of 
education  is  io  give  pleasure.  I  well 
know  what  opposition — even  what 
contempt — is  likely  to  be  excited  in 
some  minds  by  this  avowal.  The 
image,  already  referred  to,  of  the  lazy 
boy  reading  "  Ivanhoe  "  on  the  sofa 
for  his  amusement  is  sure  to  rise  be- 
fore the  mind's  eye  of  many,  and  to 
such  persons  the  image  is  one  of  mere 
waste  of  time.  "  After  all,  we  were 
right,"  will  exclaim  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  old  pattern,  who  from  the  first 
was  suspicious  of  the  introduction  of 
English  authors  side  by  side  with 
those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Germany 
or  France.  "  We  were  right ;  this 
new  education  is  another  name  for 
shirking  work — at  least,  for  mere 
dilettantism.  "  I  remember  once 
maintaining  this  position,  that  the 
highest  object  of  the  study  of  litera- 
ture was  to  make  us  the  happier  for 
it ;  and  a  little  later  in  the  conversa- 
tion a  young  lady  remarked,  "You 
know,  Mr.  Ainger,  you  said  just  now 
that  we  were  to  read  chiefly  for  our 
amusement!"  I  knew  this  was  said 
only  in  fun,  for  the  speaker  was  a 
very  thoughtful  and  accomplished 
woman  ;  but  I  treasured  up  the  retort 
just  because  it  illustrated  a  real  con- 
fusion that  exists  in  the  minds  of 
many.  To  the  unthinking,  "  joy," 
•*  happiness,"  "  pleasure,"  "  amuse- 
ment," are  words  that  perhaps  convey 
much  of  the  same  idea.  But  it  only 
needs  that  those  who  do  think  should 
recall  the  kind  of  pleasure  that  they 
have  derived  from  some  great  writer — 
from  Shakespeare  or  Milton,  Jeremy 
Taylor  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Gold- 


smith or  Lamb,  Coleridge  or  Words- 
worth— to  understand  that  to  speak 
of  that  pleasure  as  amusement  would 
be  a  profanation  and  an  indignity. 
I  am  not  saying  that  if  the  study  of 
literature  only  succeeded  in  providing 
its  disciples  with  a  larger  field  of 
amusement,  it  would  be  wholly  thrown 
away.  Better  to  find  amusement  in 
the  authors  it  has  to  deal  with,  than 
in  the  myriads  of  ephemeral  works 
that  are  no  part  of  literature  at  all. 
Better  to  read  "  Ivanhoe "  on  the 
sofa — to  find  the  merest  amusement 
in  the  genuine  romantic  vein  of  Sir 
Walter,  than  in  the  pinchbeck-roman- 
tic of ,  and ,  and (for 

I  dare  name  no  names),  whose  books 
seem  to  be  hardly  in  existence  a 
month  before  they  are  in  their  two 
hundred  and  fortieth  thousand.  But 
I  need  not  before  this  audience  waste 
words  to  prove  that  by  joy,  or  pleasure, 
I  do  not  mean  amusement,  but  some- 
thing differing  from  it  toto  ccelo.  And 
it  is  through  pleasure — high  and 
noble  pleasure — that  almost  every 
good  and  perfect  gift  must  ultimately 
work  out  for  us  its  mission. 

To  make  us  happier  by  introducing 
us  to  sources  of  pleasure  hitherto  un- 
explored, and  to  render  more  intelli- 
gible and  interesting  the  notable 
works  that  we  had  failed  to  draw 
pleasure  from  before — these  are  the 
primary  objects  of  teaching  litera- 
ture. And  therefore  to  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  everything  that  can 
make  these  writers  give  up  to  us  their 
fullest  meaning  and  spirit — to  remove 
all  obstacles  in  them,  and  in  ourselves, 
which  hinder  us  from  enjoying  them, 
is  among  the  first  duties  and  privileges 
of  the  teacher.  The  lecturer  on 
Shakespeare  has  to  help  his  pupil  to 
understand  Shakespeare  ;  but  he  has 
done  this  to  no  purpose,  or  rather  he 
has  not  done  this  at  all,  unless  he 
has  deepened  the  pupil's  admiration 
for,  and  thus  helped  him  to  gain 
pleasure  from,  the  poet.     The  aspir- 
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ing  pupil  perhaps  (like  those  whom 
Mr.  Wright  spoke  of  as  demanding 
"  sign-post  criticism  ")  thinks  this 
superfluous.  He  is  eager  at  once  to 
exercise  his  judgment,  his  critical 
powers — to  be  able  quickly  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 
Let  him  not  be  in  a  hurry !  Love 
must  come  first — Criticism  afterwards. 
You  wish  to  know  why  Shakespeare 
is  greater  than  all  other  dramatists  of 
that  wonderful  period.  Well,  your 
teachers  could  provide  you  with  a 
dozen  sound  and  excellent  reasons 
for  this,  which  nobody  could  dispute. 
And  you  could  carry  them  away,  and 
reproduce  them  in  an  examination 
paper,  and  air  them  at  a  mutual  im- 
provement society,  and  be  not  one 
jot  the  happier  and  wiser  for  the 
knowledge — whereas,  a  companion 
who  had  by  quiet  reading,  steeped 
himself  in  the  divine  pathos  of 
"  Lear,"  in  the  pastoral  sweetness  of 
the  "  Winter's  Tale,"  in  the  delicate 
comedy  of  "  As  you  like  it,"  would 
have  discovered,  without  its  having 
been  pointed  out  to  him,  that  in  all 
these  qualities,  and  a  hundred  other, 
even  the  tragedy  of  Ford  and  Webster, 
and  the  tender  humanity  of  Heywood, 
must  bow  the  head  before  the  master 
of  them  all.  And  if  it  be  asked,  what 
room  then  is  there  for  the  lecturer  and 
professor  ?  I  say  that  he  is  the  best 
lecturer  and  professor  who  has  best 
succeeded  in  inducing  his  pupil  to 
adopt  this  quiet  and  patient  method  ; 
to  take  this  open  but  little  trodden 
path   to  the  understanding  and  true 


appreciation    of    our    great    English 
writers. 

And  then,  as  I  have  said,  appreci- 
ation and  affection  being  kindled,  the 
critical  faculty  begins  to  grow.  For 
having  tasted,  and  become  used  to 
the  very  best  of  its  kind,  second  and 
third  and  fourth  best  begin  to  lose 
their  charm.  And  this  is  what  I 
meant  when  I  said  that  love  is  the 
parent  of  criticism.  Criticism,  you 
know,  has  a  bad  name  with  many 
people.  To  them,  it  means  carping, 
fault-finding,  or  at  best  a  habit  of 
analyzing  and  dissecting  that  is  fatal 
to  the  genuine  enjoyment  of  anything. 
"  Why  do  you  criticise  ?  "  asks  the 
bewildered  parent  or  guardian,  when 
his  daughter  throws  down  with  weari- 
ness a  new  volume  of  verse,  written 
by  some  popular  contemporary,  con- 
sisting of  faint  echoes  of  the  verse  of 
Shelley  or  Tennyson.  "  Why  do  you 
criticise  ?  Why  cannot  you  be  content 
to  admire  and  enjoy  ?  "  Alas  !  the 
question  is  easily  asked  ;  but  it  is  as 
futile  a  question  as  to  ask  why,  when 
we  have  eaten  a  piece  of  roast  mutton, 
we  have  discovered  it  to  be  a  bit  of 
very  inferior  and  insipid  meat !  The 
request  that  a  person  will  eat  and  not 
taste,  is  a  mere  mockery,  though  made 
with  the  best  intentions.  "There 
are  many  echoes  in  the  world,  but 
few  voices,"  was  one  of  Goethe's  great 
sayings  ;  and  our  education  in  litera- 
ture has  few  worthier  functions  than 
to  teach  us  to  distinguish  the  echo 
from  the  voice — the  copy  from  the 
original. 


At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  As- 
sociation of  Frontenac  and  Kingston,  held  at 
Kingston,  May  22nd  and  23rd,  1890,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  the  text-book  of  history  prescribed 
by  the  Regulations  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment for  use  in  the  Public  Schools  is  quite 
unsuitable  for  teaching  that  subject,  and  this 
meeting  is  of  opinion  that  it  should  at  once 
be  removed  from  the  list  of  authorized  text- 
books, and  a  better  work  put  in  its  place. 

Resolved,  also,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution 


be  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  to  the 
educational  journals  of  the  Province,  and  to 
the  local  press. 

Resolved,  That  the  Teachers'  Associations 
of  Frontenac  and  Kingston  request  the  Hon. 
Minister  of  Education  to  authorize  for  use  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Ontario,  the  Tonic 
Sol-fa  system  of  music,  and  suitable  text- 
books for  teaching  it. 

J.  W.  Henstridge. 

Secy.  Frontenac  T.  A. 

June  7th,  1 5590. 
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BY  REV.   DR.  ABBOTT. 


(Continued  from  May  Number.) 


I  PASS  now  to  the  leaching  of  the 
Bible,  regarded  as  a  means  of 
moral  training.  All  Christians  con- 
fess that  morality  is  based  on  the 
sense  of  brotherhood.  The  Bible  is 
also  confessed  by  all  Christians  to  be 
a  book  in  which  God  reveals  Himself 
by  gradual  stages  as  the  Father  of 
man,  to  whom  He  has  proclaimed 
that  they  are  His  children  and  broth- 
ers one  of  another.  One  would  have 
supposed,  then,  that  the  Bible,  when 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who 
recognizes  these  fundamental  truths, 
and  who  has  also  been  trained  to 
teach  by  gradual  stages,  would  be 
confessed  by  all  Christians  to  be  the 
book  above  all  others  fittest  to  be  a 
means  of  moral  training.  Yet  there 
is  a  notion  that  in  many  elementary 
schools  masters  are  hampered  in 
teaching  the  Bible  because  they  are 
forbidden  to  teach  simultaneously 
disputed  dogmas  which  they  may  be- 
lieve to  be  deducible  from  it.  "  By 
all  means,"  say  certain  people,  ^'  the 
Bible  is  the  book  for  moral  teaching ; 
but  only  if  we  teach  it" — the  "we" 
representing  always  a  small  fraction, 
and  often  a  very  small  fraction,  of 
total  Christendom.  But  do  we  not 
generally  find  that  it  is  by  vehement 
party  politicians,  or  somewhat  polemi- 
cal ministers  of  religion,  that  these 
hampering  difficulties  of  ours  are  so 
acutely  felt  for  us,  while  we  do  not 
feel  them  ourselves  ?  I  venture  to 
say,  in  the  name  of  the  great  mass  of 
masters  of  schools  of  the  highest 
grade,  and  I  believe  I  might  go  fur- 
ther and  speak  in  the  name  of  our 
united  profession,  that  it  is  a  source 
of  strength  and  encouragement  to  us 
that,  in  giving  Bible  lessons,  we  are 


not  compelled  to  make  the  Bible  a 
basis  for  polemical  theology,  but  are 
allowed  so  to  teach  it  as  to  make  its 
fundamental  truths  intelligible  and 
applicable  to  the  needs  of  daily  duty. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  possibility 
that  a  teacher  may  be  unable  to 
accept  as  historical  certain  parts  of 
the  Bible  which  his  pupils  have  to 
read  under  his  supervision.  That 
difficulty  I  appreciate  from  personal 
experience.  But  what  competent 
teacher  will  feel  bound  to  tell  his 
pupils  everything  that  he  knows,  or 
thinks  he  knows,  on  any  subject, 
without  considering  whether  the  in- 
formation is  adapted  for  them  ?  If 
any  one  has  a  fair  conception  of  the 
main  spiritual  truths  underlying  the 
development  of  humanity,  and  has 
realized  how  few  these  truths  are,  and 
yet  how  important  for  our  well-being, 
how  simple  and  yet  how  deep,  and 
how  much  of  varied  and  vivid  illus- 
tration they  require  before  they  can 
be  so  impressed  upon  children  as  to 
influence  their  daily  actions — he  will, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  find  no  more  place 
in  his  Scripture  lesson  for  disputed 
history  than  for  disputed  theology. 
"  My  pupils,"  I  lately  heard  a  teacher 
say,  •'  believe  anything  I  tell  them  in 
a  Scripture  lesson."  And  so  they  do, 
no  doubt,  as  long  as  you  tell  them 
about  Noah,  or  Moses,  or  Adam  and 
Eve,  or  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  or 
the  length  of  Jordan  and  the  number 
of  the  Herods — or  anything  else  that 
does  not  at  present  conflict  with  the 
experience  of  the  class-room,  the 
playground,  the  streets,  and  the  home. 
But  do  they  believe — I  will  not  say 
in  the  literal  sense,  but  in  any  sense 
whatever,  so  as  to  influence  action — 
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that  "it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive,"  or  that  we  are  to  *'  turn 
the  right  cheek "  to  him  who  has 
smitten  us  on  the  left  ?  Do  they 
believe — I  will  not  say  in  the  duty  of 
loving  enemies,  but  even  in  the  duty 
of  loving,  or  liking,  boys  who  have 
done  them  no  harm,  and  teachers 
who  are  labouring  for  their  good  ? 
Has  their  attitude  towards  the  first 
stranger  whom  they  may  meet  out  of 
school  been  in  any  way  influenced  by 
your  Scripture  lessons  so  as  to  be 
altered  one  jot  from  that  barbarous 
temper  which  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  words  "  'eave  'arf  a  brick  at  'im  "? 
If  any  can  say  "  yes  " — as  I  feel  sure 
that  many  can — they  will  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  their  great  "  religious 
difficulty "  has  not  been  connected 
with  any  "  conscience  clause "  or 
with  any  restriction  on  their  religious 
teaching,  or  with  any  disputed  dogma ; 
their  difficulty  has  been  in  quickening 
the  consciences  of  their  pupils  to 
those  simple  and  essential  truths  and 
duties  about  which  no  Christian  can 
dispute. 

Two  suggestions,  and  no  more,  are 
all  that  time  will  permit  me  to  offer 
concerning  the  method  of  Bible 
teaching. 

One  is  negative.  I  should  not 
even  attempt  to  warn  my  pupils  that 
it  would  not  be  right  for  them  to 
drive  a  nail  through  Sisera,  or  hew 
Agag  to  pieces.  Only  make  it  clear 
to  them  that  the  Bible  "  teaches  by 
stages,"  or,  in  the  words  of  Jesus, 
that  certain  things  were  "  allowed  for 
the  hardness  of  the  hearts  "  of  men — 
and  there  will  be  no  danger  of  their 
imagining  that  the  morality  of  a 
Christian  country  is  to  be  an  exact 
copy  of  the  morality  of  ancient  Israel. 
But  this  can  be  done  quietly  without 
protesting  that  anyone  is  wrong. 
Never  say  that  any  interpreter  or  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible  is  wrong. 
What  have  you  or  your  pupils  to  do 
with  what  is   wrong  ?     You  will  only 


waste  time.  You  may  excite  ill-will 
and  suspicion  among  parents.  You 
will  often  bewilder  your  pupils.  Take 
example  from  the  curate  (afterwards 
an  archbishop)  who  preached  against 
the  fool  that  said  in  his  heart,  "  There 
is  no  God."  The  churchwarden,  you 
may  remember,  confused  the  curate 
with  the  fool ;  and  perhaps  he  was 
not  far  wrong.  When  teaching  chil- 
dren, never  waste  time  in  refuting 
fools — or  those  whom  you  consider 
fools. 

The  next  is  positive.  Unless  there 
is  some  kind  of  proportion  between 
God  and  man  (such  as  is  suggested 
by  the  saying  that  God  made  man  in 
His  image),  the  saying  of  Spinosa 
becomes  true,  that  God  may  be  no 
more  like  our  conceptions  of  Him 
than  the  Dog  Star  is  like  a  dog  \  and 
thus  the  Bible  ceases  to  be  a  revela- 
tion, and  Bible  teaching  becomes 
naught.  But,  if  there  is  this  propor- 
tion, then  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  fatherhood 
of  men,  and  the  Divine  mercy,  justice, 
and  forgiveness  by  the  best  instances 
of  mercy,  justice,  and  forgiveness  in 
humanity.  I  do  not  think  any  child 
can  understand  how  God  forgives 
unless  he  first  understands  how  man 
forgives.  Every  teacher  knows  how 
a  gutter  by  the  roadside,  with  its  cat- 
aracts and  rapids  and  lakes  and  deltas 
may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  Nile  or  the  Mississippi; 
but  we  do  not  perhaps  see  with  equal 
clearness  that  the  simplest  act  of 
genuine  human  forgiveness  may  give 
some  insight  into  that  great  process 
— similar  in  kind,  though  infinite  and 
unique  in  degree — by  which  the  hu- 
man race  is  redeemed.  With  this 
recognition  of  proportion — or  "  an- 
alogy of  religion,"  if  we  please — for 
analogy  and  proportion  are  but  two 
names  for  the  same  thing — with  this 
proportion  in  our  minds,  the  teaching 
of  the  Bible  becomes  the  teaching  of 
spiritual   law,    directly   applicable  to 
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the  highest  realization  of  duty  in  the 
home  and  in  the  State.  Then,  while 
the  Bible  is  a  guide  to  lite,  life  be- 
comes a  comment  on  the  Bible ;  and 
although  many  questions  will  always 
remain  dark  and  insoluble  as  long  as 
evil  exists,  yet  the  soul  will  wait 
patiently  for  fuller  light,  and,  mean- 
while, accepting  all  the  truth  it  can 
assimilate,  will  be  strengthened  in 
that  love  of  God  and  man  which  is 
the  only  basis  of  true  morality. 

I  pass  to  civic  training.  As  the 
basis  of  morality  is  the  love  of  our 
neighbour,  and  knowledge  of  its 
needs,  so  the  basis  of  civic  training 
must  be  love  of  the  community  and 
knowledge  of  its  needs.  It  is  obvious 
that  history  might  be  so  taught  as  to 
stimulate  the  love  of  the  State,  and  to 
increase  the  knowledge  of  its  needs ; 
but  I  fear  that  recently  it  has  been  in 
many  schools  scarcely  taught  at  all. 
At  least  I  can  remember,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  that  a  fairly  intelligent  boy 
from  an  elementary  school,  well  trained 
in  arithmetic  and  geography,  told  me 
that  he  did  not  know  any  history,  and 
gave  as  his  reason  that  "  he  had  not 
learned  it  at  school."  And  in  the 
Education  Blue  Book  of  1886-87  I 
find  a  chorus  of  complaints  from  In- 
spectors lamenting  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  regulations  of  the 
Code,  "history  has  died  a  natural 
death."  I  believe  that  subsequent 
changes  in  the  Code  have  swept  away 
these  monstrously  absurd  regulations. 
If  they  have  not,  it  is  a  mockery  to 
speak  to  teachers  about  civic  training. 
How  can  children  do  their  duty  to 
their  country  if  they  do  not  love  it, 
and  hov/  can  they  love  it  if  they  know 
nothing  about  it  ?  To  neglect  the 
study  of  our  national  traditions  is 
surely  to  smooth  the  path  for  national 
discord  and  disastrous  revolution.  If, 
as  children,  our  pupils  do  not  learn 
that  time,  and  effort,  and  patience, 
and  mutual  forbearance  between  class 
and  class,  are  needed  to   make  and 


develop  a  great  country,  are  they 
likely,  when  they  reach  manhood, 
to  resist  the  tempting  belief  that  all 
grievances  can  be  removed  by  statute, 
and  that,  in  order  to  produce  a  per- 
fect political  constitution,  we  want 
nothing  but  ink  and  abundance  of 
paper  ?  The  ideal  condition  is,  that 
the  study  of  national  history  should 
be  a  kind  of  domestic  worship  in 
which  the  fathers  teach  the  children, 
so  that,  as  the  younger  generation 
grows  up,  they  can  say  with  literal 
truth,  "  We  have  heard  with  our  ears, 
and  our  fathers  have  declared  unto 
us,  the  noble  works  that  thou  didst  in 
their  days,  and  in  the  old  time  before 
them."  But  in  modern  times  teachers 
mostly  do  this  work  for  fathers.  In 
any  case,  whether  by  fathers  or  by 
teachers,  or  by  books  or  newspapers, 
the  work  must  be  done,  if  the  rising 
generation  is  to  receive  anything 
worthy  of  the  name  of  civic  training. 
Do  we  need  new  text-books  in 
order  to  teach  history  in  this  way  ? 
Not  so  much  new  text-books,  perhaps, 
as  new  examinations.  Children  ought 
to  be  examined  in  pictures,  or  in 
picturesque  events,  rather  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  facts.  Here  is  a 
picture  of  our  country  that  was  in- 
structive to  a  great  German  writer : — 
"  What  the  note  of  British  freedom 
means,"  says  Heyne,  "  I  never  really 
understood  till  the  other  day,  when  I 
saw  an  English  vessel  sailing  past 
when  it  was  blowing  big  guns,  and 
listened  to  the  crew  on  deck,  whose 
voices  rose  above  the  roar  of  wind 
and  wave,  as  with  almost  impious 
defiance  they  shouted  the  ancient 
strain  of  '  Rule  Britannia,  Britannia 
rules  the  waves.'  "  It  would  be  easy 
to  devise  a  score  or  two  of  pictures — 
word-pictures,  if  painted  pictures  can- 
not be  had  ;  but  painted  pictures,  fit 
for  a  large  lecture-room  would  be  by 
far  the  best — which  might  take  a 
child  backward  from  the  present  time 
to  the  days  of  "the  crows  and  the 
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kites,"  as  Milton  calls  them,  and 
which  would  leave  upon  a  child's 
mind  absolutely  indelible  impressions 
of  the  grandeur  and  growth  of  the 
destinies  of  our  great  empire.  Taught 
thus,  with  the  aid  of  geography  (which 
is  in  itself  a  picture),  history  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  inspir- 
ing of  subjects,  and  might  directly 
conduce  to  civic  morality.  Moreover, 
if  these  pictures,  on  their  first  presen- 
tation, were  definitely  associated  with 
their  dates,  the  thirty  or  forty  dates 
thus  acquired  would  be  retained  easily 
and  permanently,  and  would  afford  a 
useful  scaffolding  for  the  subsequent 
fuller  study  on  the  part  of  the  older 
and  abler  pupils.  But,  in  order  that 
all  this  may  not  be  spoiled  by  exami- 
nations, the  Inspectors  must  be  al- 
lowed to  deal  with  this  subject  as 
they  are  allowed  (I  am  glad  to  say) 
in  London  to  deal  with  the  Bible, 
not  exacting  knowledge  of  minute 
details,  but  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  "  the  Story  of  the  Empire." 

Now,  besides  teaching  history  in 
such  a  way  as  to  inspire  patriotism, 
can  we  do  anything  further  in  our 
schools  in  the  way  of  civic  training? 
And  for  this  purpose  do  we  need  a 
separate  text-book,  or  may  we  trust 
to  our  oral  comments  on  the  history 
lesson?  And  if  we  need  a  new  text- 
book, on  what  lines  ought  it  to  be 
written  ?  And  ought  this  book  to 
include  any  hints  or  rules  on  private 
as  well  as  public  morality  ? 

I  think  such  a  book  would  be  use- 
ful, but  it  ought  to  be  a  manual  rather 
than  a  catechism.  Civic  duties  are, 
for  boys,  prospective  duties ;  and  a 
catechism  of  prospective  duties  is  like 
a  book  of  rules  without  exercises,  apt 
to  be  learned  mechanically,  and  worse 
than  no  book  at  all,  because  it  takes 
away  the  appetite  for  knowledge.  A 
civic  catechism  might  tend  to  make 
boys  shghtly  hypocritical,  or,  to  put 
it  briefly,  prigs.  But  a  civic  manual 
would  deal  in  facts — facts  suggesting 


precepts  certainly,  but  not  precepts 
themselves — and  these  facts  might  be 
made  interesting  as  well  as  useful. 

Take,  for  example,  the  subject  of 
indiscriminate  alms  giving.  A  few 
words  on  this  point  might  fairly  find 
a  place  in  a  comment  on  the  words 
of  Scripture,  "Give  to  every  one  that 
asketh  thee ; "  but  the  evil  is  great 
enough  to  demand  fuller  treatment, 
and  perhaps  a  short  sketch  of  the 
evils  that  are  known  to  have  resulted 
from  this  habit  in  times  past,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  working  of  the 
English  poor  law  in  this  century 
might  be  made  intelligible  even  to 
the  young. 

I  think,  also,  that  some  explanation 
is  needed  of  the  rule  that  we  are  to 
do  to  others  as  we  would  wish  that 
they  should  do  to  us.  When  a  whin- 
ing rascal  puts  forward  this  plea  to 
escape  well-merited  punishment,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  kindly  sentimen- 
talists either  to  diminish  the  penalty 
or  to  feel  uneasy  and  unchristian  in 
inflicting  it,  whereas  the  true,  and 
right,  and  Christian  answer  is  this : 
"  If  I  had  done  the  mischief  you  have 
done,  and  if  I  knew  what  was  best  ; 
for  me,  I  should  know  that  I  had  de- 
served punishment,  and  should  en- 
deavour to  bear  it  without  complain- 
ing." In  this  connection  a  short  but 
clear  account  should  be  given  of  the 
great  virtues  of  justice  and  resent- 
ment (to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  severity  and  vindictiveness) 
which  have  fallen  into  discredit  of 
late  with  many  worthy  people,  owing 
to  an  effeminate  perversion  of  the 
letter  of  certain  Christian  precepts. 

I  recently  read  in  the  speech  of 
some  prominent  politician  that  "  the 
most  laudable  ambition  "  for  a  work- 
ingman  was  to  provide  for  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  himself  and  his 
family.  I  should  think  that  there 
was  a  misprint  somewhere ;  but  even 
if  we  substitute  "a"  for  "the,"  we 
can  hardly  deny  that  "  ambition  "  is  a 
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mistake,  and  not  a  misprint,  for  "  de- 
sire ; "  and  some  may  think  that 
"laudable"  is  a  mistake  for  "natural." 
I  think,  in  our  Manual  of  Moral  and 
Civic  Training,  some  modernized 
version  of  the  old  fable  of  "  The 
Belly  and  the  other  Members,"  should 
find  a  place ;  and  it  might  be  im- 
pressed even  upon  the  youngest  that 
if,  in  any  community,  it  were  regarded 
as  "the  most  laudable  ambition  "  in 
any  individual  to  provide  for  himself 
and  his  family,  such  a  community 
and  such  an  individual  would  have 
an  extremely  useless,  contemptible, 
and  probably,  in  many  cases,  a  short 
existence.  ^sop's  fable  is  repro- 
duced, on  a  sublime  scale,  in  St. 
Paul's  Epistles;  but  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
are  difficult  reading  for  young  boys ; 
and,  though  the  teacher  will  do  well 
to  bear  in  mind  the  Pauline  version, 
the  manual  should  reproduce  vEsop's 
original. 

yEsop's  fable  contains,  perhaps,  the 
earliest  account  of  a  "strike."  The 
hands  and  mouth,  if  you  remember, 
conspired  with  the  other  members  to 
"  strike  "  against  the  belly.  Shall  we 
point  this  out  in  our  manual,  or  shall 
we  avoid  it  as  a  "  burning  question  ?  " 
I  think  we  ought  not  to  avoid  it ;  but 
if  we  touch  upon  it  we  must  be 
strictly  impartial.  On  the  one  side 
we  must  show  how  our  ancestors  alto- 
gether suspected  and  prohibited  com- 
petition, how  they  limited  and  ham- 
pered both  labour  and  capital ;  how 
capital  emancipated  itself  first ;  how 
labour  then  fought  for,  and  gradually 
obtained,  its  rights,  and  how  we  have 
thus  by  degrees  now  come  to  a  point 
where  both  are  free,  and  both  likely 
to  ruin  one  another,  unless  they  agree 
to  submit  their  differences  to  arbitra- 
tion —  a  conclusion  which  perhaps 
may  be  pointed  by  another  ^-Esopian 
story  which  tells  how  the  fox  stole 
away  the  prey  for  which  the  lion  and 

;  the  tiger  had   been  fighting  till  they 

■  had  half-killed  each  other. 


But  questions  that  are  really  "burn- 
ing," and  unnecessary,  or  premature, 
must  of  course  be  avoided.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  I  opened  what  ap- 
peared to  me  a  very  good  book  upon 
civic  duty,  intended  for  the  young, 
which  told  the  children  that  we  are 
"at  present  under  a  monarchy." 
Even  if  I  were  a  red-hot  Republican, 
I  should  still,  as  a  teacher,  think  that 
this  was  an  unpardonable  mistake. 
Teach  children,  by  all  means — calling 
to  your  aid  both  fact  and  fable — that 
States,  like  trees,  grow  and  develop, 
and  that  the  best  kind  of  political 
changes  are  those  which  imitate  Na- 
ture, who  "  innovateth  greatly,  yet 
by  degrees,  so  as  scarce  to  be  per 
ceivedj"  but  do  not  unsettle  the 
minds  of  a  small  minority,  do  not 
utterly  bewilder  the  vast  majority  of 
your  pupils,  by  throwing  out  enigmas 
of  this  kind,  which,  if  understood, 
would  be  regarded  by  many  parents 
as  a  breach  of  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher. 

While  we  teach  children  that  states 
grow,  should  we  not  teach  them  also 
how  and  why  states  decay  ?  No 
doubt,  something  of  this  teaching  can 
be  given  when  one  is  explaining  to 
children  the  meaning  of  the  Fifth 
Commandment.  Even  the  youngest 
can  see  that  their  days  are  not  likely 
to  be  "long  in  the  land  "  unless  they 
give  some  heed  to  their  parents ;  and 
older  children  can  easily  realize  that 
this  applies  to  countries  as  well  as  to 
individuals,  and  that  reverence  for 
elders,  and  for  the  traditions  of  elders, 
is  one  of  the  first  guarantees  for  the 
permanence  of  a  nation.  But  then 
we  must  add  that  other  things  besides 
irreverence  destroy  nations.  Jobbery 
and  corruption  and  all  the  other  evils 
that  spring  up  in  trades,  in  profes- 
sions, in  church,  in  state,  from  the 
excessive  and  not  always  "  laudable 
ambition  to  provide  for  the  happiness 
and  comfort  of  oneself  and  one's 
family  " — these  might  be  briefly  but 
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vividly  described  and  traced  in  some 
of  their  more  definite  results  as  lead- 
ing to  the  paralysis  of  trade,  the 
defeats  and  disasters  of  armies,  the 
degradation  of  art,  the  perversion  of 
justice,  the  lowering  of  the  national 
tone  and  character,  the  pollution  of 
Government  and  the  introduction  of 
anarchy  followed  by  despotism.  But 
if  these  matters  are  to  be  put  before 
children,  they  must  be  illustrated — 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  expressed — 
by  historical  facts  which  must  be  left 
to  speak  largely  for  themselves,  nor 
must  there  be  omitted  some  mention, 
however  brief,  of  that  neglect  of  the 
laws  of  health  and  temperance  and 
morality,  which  shortens  and  enfeebles 
the  lives,  both  of  the  fathers  who 
neglect  them  and  of  the  children, 
even  to  a  remote  posterity,  who  pay 
the  penalty  for  a  neglect  that  is  not 
their  own.  There  is  too  great  a 
tendency  to  exult  in  the  vast  future 
of  the  English-speaking  races  simply 
because  our  numbers  promise  to  be 
vast ;  and  very  vast,  no  doubt,  seemed 
the  array  ot  Sennacherib  on  that  night 
when  it  lay  down  to  rest  before  the 
walls  of  Lachish  ;  but  there  was  pestil- 
ence in  the  air.  And  with  us,  too, 
there  are  threatening  signs  of  moral 
pestilence. 

Ought  our  manual  to  do  anything 
to  aid  our  history  lessons  by  stimulat- 
ing patriotism  ?  And,  if  so,  how  can 
this  be  done  ?  "  Let  me  make  the 
songs  of  a  country,"  said  a  wise  man, 
"and  then  who  will  shall  make  its 
laws. "  But,  alas,  where  are  our  songs  ? 
The  very  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
our  country  place  us  here  at  a  dis- 
advantage. The  flower  of  our  youth 
has  never  perished  on  their  native 
soil  contending  for  its  liberties  against 
a  foreign  foe,  and  therefore  not  many 
poets  have  been  inspired  to  bequeath 
us  literary  legacies  of  undying  mem- 
orial of  these  who  have  given  their 
lives  for  their  country.  Such  as  we 
have  might  at  least  be  collected  to- 


gether with  the  far  more  numerous 
prose  narratives  of  patriotic  or  public- 
spirited  exploits — not  military  alone. 
We  might  hope  they  would  be  too 
numerous  to  form  a  part  of  our  short 
manual,  but  might  constitute  a  book 
by  themselves — a  "  Book  of  Noble 
Deeds."  Many  such  books,  I  should 
think,  exist  already,  and  in  these,  or 
in  some  combination  or  modification 
of  these,  there  might  be  found  the 
right  book. 

The  manual  will,  of  course,  include 
several  chapters  describing  "  How 
we  are  governed,"  and  perhaps  an 
outline  of  the  principles  of  our  laws, 
which  will  be  interesting  to  at  least 
the  older  boys.  But  ought  it  not 
also  to  include  a  chapter  on  "  How 
to  be  useful,"  showing  a  boy  how  he 
may  be  of  use  sometimes  in  cases  of 
fire,  or  accident,  or  other  emergency, 
by  knowing  exactly  what  to  do,  or 
when  and  how  to  do  it  ?  Is  it  not  a 
good  training,  a  preparation  for,  if 
not  almost  a  part  of,  civic  training, 
that  a  boy  should  be  taught  to  ob- 
serve where  the  nearest  fire  station  is, 
the  hospital,  the  post-office,  the  police 
office,  and  the  like,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  at  least  able  to  answer  ques- 
tions from  strangers  in  want  of  infor- 
mation, or  to  give  practical  help  in 
time  of  need  ?  I  would  go  still  fur- 
ther, and  add  a  short  and  simple 
chapter — not  printed,  perhaps,  but 
oral — on  "  How  to  behave  in  public," 
which  should  find  room  for  simple 
precepts  (with  reasons,  of  course)' 
such  as  these,  "  Keep  to  the  right  on 
the  pavement,"  "Do  not  throw  orange 
peel  about  in  the  streets  and  paper 
about  in  the  parks,"  "  Keep  out  of  a 
crowd  unless  you  can  do  some  good 
in  it,"  "  Do  not  put  your  boots  upon 
the  seat  opposite  you  in  a  railway 
carriage,"  "  Do  not  talk  so  loud  to- 
your  school-fellows  in  public  as  to 
annoy  strangers."  These  are  small 
things,  very  small  things ;  but  they 
are   at   least   things,   not   mere   airy 
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words  ;  and  they  may  be  a  prepara- 
tion for  greater  things.  I  make  no 
apology  for  caUing  your  attention 
once  more  down  to  these  minor  mat- 
ters at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  love  of  our  neighbours,  individu- 
ally and  collectively — that  indeed  it 
is  with  which  we  desire  to  imbue  our 
pupils;  and  that  is  the  very  altar  of 
morality.  But  one  goes  up  to  an 
altar  by  steps.  And,  as  a  first  step 
toward's  loving  one's  neighbour,  it  is 
not  amiss  sometimes  for  a  child  to 
learn  not  to  make  himself  a  nuisance 
to  his  neighbour. 

I  have  only  one  other  suggestion 
to  make.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  Moses  was  truly  wise  and  inspired 
in  instituting  national  holidays  to 
■commemorate  national  deliverances. 
We  have  sacred  holidays,  with  more 
or  less  trace  of  sacred  associations ; 
and  we  have  "  bank  holidays."  Our 
cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  have  followed  in  the  path  of 
Moses.  They  think,  and  rightly,  that 
they  have  much  to  be  thankful  for, 
and  they  have   instituted   days  to  ex- 


press their  thankfulness.  But  have 
we  not  also,  we  who  join  hands  in  a 
family  circle  of  freedom  round  the 
world,  much  reason  for  being  thank- 
ful? If  one  day  in  the  year  were  set 
apart  as  Thanksgiving  Day  for  the 
English-speaking  races  throughout 
our  Empire,  I  should  not  indeed 
expect  that  the  millions  of  toiling 
fathers  would  on  that  day  resort  much 
to  church  or  chapel ;  but,  on  the  eve 
of  Thanksgiving  Day,  I  should  feel 
sure  that  every  teacher  worthy  of  the 
name  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
of  declaring  to  the  children  to  whom 
he  stands  in  this  respect  as  a  parent, 
the  "  noble  works  "  that  God  has  done 
for  our  nation  in  our  days  and  in  the 
old  time  before  us,  and  would  not 
omit  some  reference  to  the  "  noble 
works  "  that  are  still  in  store  for  us, 
if  we  follow  in  His  path  of  righteous- 
ness. Such  lessons,  so  given,  would 
greatly  stimulate  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren, and  might  in  time  become  a 
perceptible  power  working  in  our 
country  for  unity,  and  strength,  and 
civic  morality. 
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THE  first  visible  signs  of  number 
were  probably  the  fingers  of  the 
hand.  The  fingers  furnished  a  ready 
passing  signal  for  the  indication  of 
small  numbers  to  the  eye  ;  but  they 
offered  no  means  for  the  equally  im- 
portant step  of  making  a  permanent 
note  of  them.  To  do  this  some  tally 
or  sign  was  needed.  The  Romans 
marked  the  years  by  the  annual  nail 
driven  into  the  temple  of  Minerva. 
The  Babylonians  expressed  all  num- 
bers by  the  repetition  of  a  single  pair 
of  symbols.  The  Egyptians  used 
hieroglyphics,  e.g.,  a  frog  stood  for 
100,000.  The  Greeks,  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Romans  used  letters  of  the 


alphabet.  The  advantage  in  the  use 
of  the  above-named  methods  for  the 
expression  of  number  was  mamly  in 
their  brevity ;  they  furnished  no  as- 
sistance to  calculation. 

There  is  another  system  of  nota- 
tion, the  Arabic,  so  far  superior  to 
the  rest,  as  to  have  superseded  them 
all.  Equally  short  with  the  others, 
it  suggests  by  its  very  form  those 
striking  analogies  which  are  so  valu- 
able as  aids  to  computation.  It  con- 
tains two  features  that  distinguish  it, 
and  on  which  its  superiority  depends 
place-value  and  the  use  of  the  zero. 

Omitting  the  symbols  of  obsolete 
systems,  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  pre- 
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sent  article  to  inquire  into  the  origin 
of  the  symbols  employed  in  the 
modern  arithmetic.  These  symbols 
may  be  divided  into  three  groups — 
symbols  of  number,  symbols  of  opera- 
tion, and  symbols  of  relation.  Only 
the  first  is  here  presented. 

SYMBOLS    OF    NUMBER. 

The  Arabic  notation    traces  back 
its  lineage  to  India.     The  designation 
Arabic,   as  a   descriptive  term,   is  a 
misnomer.    The  Arabs  never  claimed 
the  honour  of  the  invention.     Euro- 
peans  received    their    knowledge   of 
these  numerals  from   the  Arabs  and 
too  hastily  concluded  that  the  latter 
people  must  have  been  the  inventors. 
The  Arabs  themselves,  however,  ac- 
knowledged that  they  were  indebted 
for  them  to   India.     In  this  verdict 
investigators  concur  with  entire  unan- 
imity.    An   old   system   of  numerals 
is  known  to  have  been  in  use  in  India 
in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century, 
B.C.     The  origin  of  these  numerals 
is  obscure  but  their  forms  are  pre- 
served on  inscriptions  of  that  date. 
The  forms  of  the  later  Indian  numer- 
als, to  which  the  modern  system  di- 
rectly  traces   its   source,   are  clearly 
derived  from  the  earlier  system.     The 
earliest   known    example   of  a    date 
written   in  the  modern  system,  with 
place-value,  and  the  zero,  belongs  to 
A.  D.  738.     There  is,  however,  some 
evidence  tending  to  prove  that  it  was 
in  use,  alongside  the  old  system,  two 
centuries  before  that  time.     There  is 
no  proof  as  yet  that  the  completed 
modern  system  was  used  before  the 
sixth  century,  A.  D. 

Thus  much,  then,  in  the  genealogy 
of  the  nine  digits  is  undisputed  : 
They  come  to  us  from  India  and 
trace  their  forms  directly  to  the  later, 
and  ultimately  to  the  earler  Indian 
system.  To  what  then  do  these 
characters  owe  their  present  fortn  ? 
Were  they  arbitrary  signs  called  into 


existence   for   this    very  purpose   or 
were  they  borrowed  from  some  other 
art  or  science  where  they  had  previ- 
ously served  a  different  purpose,  and 
adapted  to  their  present  use  ?  To  this 
question   various  answers  have  been 
given.     Some  have  seen  in  them  the 
pictures  of  the  different  combinations 
of  the  fingers  of  the  two  hands  in  the 
act    of    symbohzing    the    successive 
numbers  which  the  digits  represent. 
To  justify  this   theory  they  point  ta 
the  symbol  for  one  which  in  all  sys- 
tems not  purely  alphabetic  seems  a 
clear    imitation    of   the    single    out- 
stretched   finger.     And,   indeed,    six 
or   eight,    or   any   other   number   of 
fingers  selected  from  the  two  hands 
may  be  so  arranged  as   to  throw  a 
shadow  not  wholly  unlike  these  digits 
respectively.     Another     theory     was 
held  by  Gatterer.     He  imagined  that 
he  had  found  an  alphabet  in  Egyptian 
manuscripts,    nine    of  whose    letters 
were    the    nine   digits   now   in    use. 
Another    theory    supposes   that    the 
forms  of  the  nine  digits  were  built  up> 
as  it  were,  out  of  angles  which  after- 
wards lost  their  corners  and  became 
cursive  by  use.     This  theory  was  sug- 
gested by  the  proficiency  of  the  early 
mathematicians    in    geometry,  which 
deals  largely  with  angles.  And  since  the 
science  of  geometry  is  older  than  that 
of  arithmetic,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
angles   should  have  been  employed 
for   the   representation   of    numbers. 
A   fourth  theory  seeks  to  construct 
the  respective  digits  out  of  as  many 
horizontal  and  perpendicular  strokes 
as    there   are    units   in    these   digits. 
This   was  undoubtedly  suggested  by 
the  convenient  and  universal  use  of 
the  straight  line  for  keeping  tally. 

All  the  above  theories,  however, 
seem  far-fetched  and  improbable. 
For  their  proof  they  draw  very  freely 
upon  the  imagination.  They  depend 
upon  a  quasi  theory  of  evolution 
whose  links  are  largely  missing. 
They   are  here  reproduced  because 
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they  were  the  opinions  of  the  scholars 
of  the  last  century,  and  are  still  some- 
times met  with — not  because  it  is  be- 
lieved by  the  present  writer  that  any 
one  of  them  is  the  true  theory. 

The  latest  theory  for  the  origin  of 
our  symbols  of  number  and  the  cor- 
rect one,  it  may  be,  is  that  they  were 
originally  the  initial  letters  of  the 
Sanskrit  numerals.  This  theory  is 
confidently  declared  as  proven  by  the 
great  authority  of  James  Prinsep  and 
Max  Miiller,  both  of  them  profound 
Sanskrit  scholars.  These  are  Max 
Miiller's  words  :  "  It  is  now  proved 
that  the  Indian  figures  were  originally 
initial  letters  of  numbers  in  Sanskrit." 
Such  use  was  possibly  because  the 
initials  of  all  the  numerals  were  differ- 
ent letters.  Such  use  was  also  likely, 
as  it  agrees  with  the  common  alpha- 
betic systems  in  employing  letters. 

Still  more  difificult  is  it  to  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  zero,  which 
stands  first  in  importance  although  it 
was  the  last  to  appear  among  the  sym- 
bols of  the  Arabic  notation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  line-theory  it  was  suggested 
by  the  completion  of  the  circuit  of  the 
fingers.  The  advocates  of  the  angle 
theory  say  it  was  adopted  because  it 
contains  no  angles.  Other  conjec- 
tures, just  as  vague  and  unsatisfactory, 
have  been  proposed ;  but  there  can 
not  at  present  be  said  to  be  even  an 
approach  to  a  general  unanimity  of 
opinion.  Says  Max  Miiller  in  his 
"  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop," 
"  It  would  be  highly  important  to 
find  out  at  what  time  the  naught  oc- 
curs for  the  first  time  in  Indian  in- 
scriptions. That  inscription  would 
deserve  to  be   preserved  among  the 


most  valuable  monuments  of  antiquity, 
for  from  it  would  date  in  reality  the 
beginning  of  true  mathematical 
science,  impossible  without  the  naught 
— nay,  the  beginning  of  all  the  exact 
sciences  to  which  we  owe  the  discov- 
eries of  telescopes,  steam  engines, 
and  electric  telegraphs." 

The  origin  and  age  of  the  symbols 
of  the  Indian  numerals  has  thus  been 
seen  to  be  still  under  dispute.  At 
first  the  symbols  appear  to  have  been 
used  without  place-value  and  the 
zero.  Like  the  Indian  alphabet  they 
were  probably  derived  from  abroad — 
possibly,  as  is  believed  on  philological 
grounds,  from  Thibet.  The  Hindoos 
consider  this  method  of  numeration 
as  of  Divine  origin,  "the  invention  of 
nine  figures  with  device  of  place 
being  ascribed  to  the  beneficent 
Creator  of  the  universe." 

Unfortunately,  the  symbols  have 
changed  in  form  beyond  identifica- 
tion. They  are  not  now  written  as 
they  were  in  the  year  r,ooo  A.  D. 
Most  of  the  theories  given  above  are 
little  more  than  guesses,  and  no  guess 
or  discovery  of  a  chance  relation  or 
similarity  is  of  the  slightest  value. 
The  question  has  been  the  subject  of 
long  and  laborious  investigations, 
which  have  again  given  rise  to  several 
variations  of  the  "  Initial  theory." 
The  study  of  the  inscriptions  and 
manuscripts  by  the  searching  methods 
of  comparative  philology  leaves  us 
the  hope — perhaps  not  altogether 
idle — that  one  day  we  shall  yet  be 
able,  with  some  degree  of  positiveness 
and  completeness  to  answer  the 
question.  Whence  come  the  Indian 
numerals? — TJie  Academy. 


What  one  sees  for  himself  in  nature's 
book  is  his  by  a  right  of  discovery,  as  real 
as  though  no  one  else  had  ever  known  it ; 
and  no  knowledge  ever  has  the  power  of  in- 
spiration and  development  equal  to  that  which 
the  mind  derives  at  first  hand. — StockwelL 


For  the  unlearned  man  knows  not  what 
it  is  to  descend  into  himself,  or  to  call 
himself  to  account  ;  nor  the  pleasure  of 
that  most  pleasant  life,  which  consists  in 
our  daily  feeling  ourselves  to  become  better. 
— Lord  Bacon. 
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NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


University  Men. — There  are  no 
less  than  450  university  graduates 
engaged  in  the  work  of  elementary 
education  in  Scotland. 


Reform. — Considerable  attention 
has  lately  been  given  in  Berlin  to  the 
reform  of  higher  education  in  the 
German  schools.  The  Emperor,  we 
hear,  is  taking  a  warm  interest  in  the 
subject.  Dr.  Guessfeldt,  an  eminent 
authority,  has  just  published  an  im- 
portant work  on  the  question,  which 
the  Emperor  William  has  approved. 
—  The  PiMisheri  Circular. 


The  Profession. — The  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York  has  formally 
established  the  School  of  Pedagogy, 
and  will  grant  degrees  and  recogni- 
tion to  those  who  complete  its 
courses  of  study.  This  school  will 
be  put  in  every  respect  on  the  same 
plane  as  the  departments  of  law, 
medicine  and  theology,  and  give  all 
students  who  are  prepared  to  enter  it 
a  professional  training  equal  in  every 
respect  to  the  demands  of  higher 
instruction.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  education  that  a  Uni- 
versity has  formally  recognized  teach- 
ing as  a  profession,  equal  in  scholastic 
dignity  and  importance  to  the  other 
learned  calHngs.  Recognition  is 
everything  in  this  world.  The  bond- 
age of  teaching  has  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  it  has  not  been  recognized 
as  having  any  professional  rights 
worth  noticing. — Ex. 


How  TO  Become  a  Good  Teacher. 
— Study  methods  of  teaching  and 
then  originate  your  own  \  study  the 
character  of  your  pupils,  and  then 
adapt  your  teaching  to  the  peculiar 
traits  of  each  disposition.  Don't  try 
every  new  method,  neither  continue 
in  the  old   ruts  simply  because  you 


were  taught  that  way.  Don't  make  a 
machine  of  yourself,  but  put  active 
life  into  every  action,  thought  and 
expression.  Don't  give  way  to  dis- 
couragement because  a  pupil  appears 
stupid  and  incapable  of  being  taught, 
but  try  plan  after  plan,  and  you  will 
eventually  succeed  if  the  boy  has  any 
mind  at  all.  Your  work  as  an  in- 
structor of  boys  and  girls  is  an 
exceedingly  noble  one,  and  as  a 
teacher  you  can  and  ought  to  be  one 
of  the  best.— 7%<?  l\/.  C.  Teacher. 


Boys  Who  Succeeded.  —  There 
was  once  in  Harrow  School  a  very 
poor  boy,  the  son  of  a  small  trades- 
man in  Harrow,  who  was  very  much 
hurt  by  thoughtless  taunts  about  the 
poverty  of  his  family,  and  he  used  to 
say,  "  Never  mind  ;  I  intend  before  I 
die  to  ride  in  a  coach  and  four;"  not 
a  very  noble  ambition ;  but  long 
before  Dr.  Parr  died  he  had  become 
the  greatest  scholar  of  his  age,  and 
habitually  rode  in  a  coach  and  four. 
When  Warren  Hastings  was  a  boy  he 
used  to  grieve  at  the  fact  that  his 
family  had  lost  their  paternal  estate 
at  Daylesford,  and  to  say,  "  I  will 
buy  that  back."  He  grew  up  to  be 
the  great  proconsul  of  the  age ;  he 
bought  back  the  estate,  and  he  died 
at  Daylesford.  I  had  the  honour  of 
knowing  Mr.  George  Moore.  You 
may  remember  that  he  came  to 
London  as  a  poor,  unknown,  un- 
befriended  Cumberland  lad.  When 
he  entered  a  great  commercial  estab- 
lishment his  ambition  was,  "  I  intend 
to  marry  my  master's  daughter  and 
become  my  master's  partner."  Both 
those  things  he  accomplished.  He 
not  only  became  a  very  wealthy  man, 
but,  what  was  infinitely  better,  a  man 
of  great  service  to  his  generation. 
About  sixty  years  ago  there  was  a 
boy  of  Jewish  extraction,  a  clerk  in  a 
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solicitor's  office,  and  to  the  intense 
amusement  of  his  companions  he 
used  to  say,  "  I  intend  to  be  Prime 
Minister  of  England,"  and  in  spite  of 
scorn  he  became  Prime  Minister,  and 
his  name  was  Benjamin  Disraeli. 
Ninety  years  ago  there  was  a  boy  in 
Staffordshire  who  had  been  told 
exactly  what  I  am  telling  you — that 
any  boy  who  determined  to  be  this  or 
that  could  be,  and  he  said,  "  If  that 
be  true,  I  will  test  it ;  and  I  am 
determined  that  I  will  be  Prime 
Minister  of  England."  That  boy 
became  Prime  Minister,  and  his 
name  was  Robert  Peel.  Some  fifty 
years  ago  there  was  a  very  rude  and 
ungainly-looking  boy,  who  seemed  as 
if  all  his  limbs  were  out  of  joint ; 
when  seven  years  old  he  was  shoeless 
and  penniless,  who  at  seventeen  was 
driving  a  canal  boat,  at  twenty  was  a 
rail-splitter,  at  twenty-two  was  at  tne 
head  of  a  small  shop  which  was  very 
unsuccessful,  but  who  used  to  amuse 
his  comrades  by  saying,  "  Never 
mind ;  I  intend  to  become  President 
of  the  United  States."  His  name 
was  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  dogged- 
ness  that  does  it,  and  it  is  thorough- 
ness that  does  it.  After  all  his 
failures,  Lincoln  thought  he  would 
take  to  the  law.  He  bought  a  law 
book,  and  after  breakfast  he  used  to 
go  out  and  sit  under  a  tree,  and  with 
his  legs  higher  than  his  head,  move 
round  the  tree  in  the  shade  from 
morn  to  dewy  eve.  In  that  way  he 
mastered  the  law  book,  and  in  time 
became  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
modern  Presidents  of  America. — 
Archdeacon  Farrar. 


Language  Statistics. — The  lan- 
guage in  which  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  wrote  was  the  language  of  less 


than  6,000,000  human  beings,  and 
when  Washington  was  President  less 
than  16,000,000  of  people  used  the 
English  tongue.  At  this  latter  time 
French  was  the  mother  tongue  of  at 
least  30,000,000  of  people,  and  by 
some  writers  it  is  said  that  50,000,000 
of  French-speaking  people  were  living 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  1789. 
Between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago  the 
English  language  equalled  the  (xer- 
man  in  the  number  of  those  who 
spoke  it,  and  now  the  latter  is  left  far 
behind  in  the  race.  German  is  now 
spoken  by  10,000,000  persons  in  tlie 
Austro- Hungarian  Empire,  by  46,- 
000,000  in  the  German  Empire,  by 
40,000  in  Belgium,  and  by  about 
2,000,000  in  the  little  Alpine  country 
of  Switzerland.  Besides  the  coun- 
tries mentioned,  in  which  German  is 
usually  classed  as  the  native  tongue, 
it  is  spoken  by  about  2,000,000  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
giving  a  total  of  about  60,000,000 
who  use  the  German  language.  With 
French  the  case  is  much  the  same. 
That  language  is  now  spoken  by  the 
38,000,000  inhabitants  of  France,  by 
2,250,000  people  in  Belgium,  by 
200,000  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  by  600,- 
000  in  Switzerland,  by  1,500,000  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  by 
600,000  in  Hayti,  and  by  1,500,000 
in  Algiers,  India,  the  VVest  Indies 
and  Africa;  in  all  45,000,000.  Eng- 
lish is  spoken  by  all  but  less  than 
i,oco,ooo  of  the  38,000,00c  in  the 
British  Isles,  by  probably  57,000,000 
of  the  60,000,000  inhabitants  now 
believed  to  be  in  the  United  Stales, 
by  4,000,000  persons  in  Canada,  by 
3,000,000  in  Australia,  by  3,700,000 
West  Indians,  and  perhaps  by  1,000,- 
000  in  India  and  other  British  colonies, 
bringing  the  total  to  over  100,000,- 
000 . —  Chicago  Times. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


Tell  Your  Pupils. — Tell  them 
that  deserts  are  disappearing  before 
the  advance  of  civilization.  The 
farmers  of  Kansas,  Nebraska  and 
Dakota  have  disposed  of  much  of  the 
Great  American  Desert.  Parts  of 
Africa  that  were  once  believed  to  be 
arid  and  uncultivable  are  fruitful  and 
well  populated.  Contrary  to  general 
belief  inner  Australia  is  no  Saharan 
waste,  and  though  uninhabited,  it  can 
support  a  large  population.  There 
are  grassy  plains,  large  lakes  and  also 
traces  of  gold  and  precious  stones. 
A  north  and  south  railway  is  now 
being  made  through  the  middle  of 
Australia,  and  doubtless  with  its  com- 
pletion the  last  trace  of  the  desert 
will  vanish.  The  iron  horse  and 
improved  agricultural  methods  are 
wonderful  dispellers  of  illusions  of 
this  kind. — School  Joiirnal. 


The  Kangaroo  and  the  Buffalo 
IN  Australia.  —  Australia  is  likely 
before  many  years  to  have  no  kan- 
garoos except  in  its  museums.  From 
the  reports  of  the  various  stock 
inspectors,  it  was  estimated  that  in 
1887  there  were  1,881,000  kangaroos, 
but  in  1888  this  number  fell  to  1,170,- 
000.  The  chief  objection  to  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  the  effectual 
protection  of  the  marsupial  is  his 
vigorous  appetite.  One  kangaroo  is 
said  to  consume  as  much  grass  as  six 
sheep,  a  fact  to  which  sheep  farmers 
are  painfully  alive.  It  is  curious  to 
learn,  however,  that  if  the  kangaroo 
is  likely  to  be  exterminated,  a  new 
introduction,  the  wild  buffalo,  has 
found  a  home  in  the  plains  of  North- 
ern Australia,  where  it  is  now  to  be 
met  with  in  vast  herds.  These  ani- 
mals, which  are  said  to  be  of  extra- 
ordinary size,  and  to  possess  splendid 
horns,  are,  apparently,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  first  buffaloes  which  were 


landed  at  Port  Essington,  in  North 
Australia,  about  the  year  1829. — The 
Scientific  American. 


A  Dwarf  Tree  From  Japan. — 
Mr.  Sowerby  recently  exhibited  to 
the  Royal  Botanical  Society  a  curious 
dwarf  tree,  the  Japanese  Thiiga  obtusa, 
and  explained  that,  though  only  two 
feet  high,  it  was  130  years  old.  These 
dwarf  trees,  added  the  secretary,  were 
good  illustrations  of  the  power  of 
endurance  of  plants  under  severe  ill- 
treatment,  and  there  were  some  nearer 
home  which  taught  the  same  lesson. 
In  the  Society's  garden  might  be  seen 
several  specimens  of  the  common 
oak,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  old, 
yet  only  some  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
height.  They  had  been  planted  as 
an  edging  to  a  flower  border,  and 
kept  clipped,  like  the  old-fashioned 
box.  

Great  Heat  in  Australia.  — 
Recently  the  colony  of  Victoria,  in 
Australia,  has  suffered  much  on 
account  of  the  great  heat.  Day  after 
day  the  mercury  showed  from  90 
degrees  to  100  degrees  in  the  shade, 
and  from  150  degrees  to  160  degrees 
in  the  sun,  according  to  different 
localities.  In  one  day  as  many  as 
four  deaths  were  announced  as  re- 
sulting from  heat  apoplexy.  Had 
not  a  slightly  favourable  change 
occurred,  it  was  feared  that  the 
mortality  in  the  city  itself  would 
have  terribly  increased,  as  even  the 
strongest  constitutions  began  to  give 
way  under  increasing  languor.  Men 
whose  Australian  experience  is  more 
than  half  a  century  old,  say  they 
never  felt  such  a  continuance  of 
thoroughly  tropical  heat. 


The    Highest    Mountain    in 
Africa. — Dr.   Hans  Meyer   has   re- 
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cently  been  received  by  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  in  London  and 
at  the  request  of  the  Society  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  his  ascent,  on 
Oct.  6th,  1889,  of  Mount  Kibo — -19,- 
700  feet — which  is  probably  the  high- 
est peak  in  Africa.  Ice  and  volcanic 
ashes  cover  the  peak.  It  is  one  of 
the  peaks  of  Mt.  Kilima  Njaro  and 


was  discovered  in  1848  by  Mr.  Reb- 
man,  an  English  Church  missionary. 
The  announcement  of  a  missionary's 
finding  a  snow-capped  mountain  at 
the  equator  was  considered  ridiculous 
by  the  Athenceuin,  but  Mr.  Rebman 
meekly  replied,  "  I  was  brought  up 
in  Switzerland,  and  I  ought  to  know 
a  snow-clad  peak  when  I  see  one." 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


Outrageous. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Spalding  School  Board  it  was 
proposed  by  one  of  the  members  that 
a  time  book  for  all  the  teachers  should 
be  kept  by  the  caretaker,  to  be  taken 
away  at  9.10  a.m.  each  morning  and 
be  laid  before  the  Board  monthly. 
The  proposal  was  denounced  by  the 
majority  of  the  members  as  an  insult 
to  the  teachers,  and  the  chairman 
indignantly  described  it  as  outrageous. 
We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  offensive 
motion  was  lost. — English  Exchanoe. 


Meritorious  Pupils  and  Popu- 
lar Teachers. — The  principals  of 
the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  in 
their  monthly  session,  unanimously 
passed  the  following  resolution  : — 
"That  the  publishing  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  names  of  meritorious 
pupils  of  our  schools,  and  the  solicit- 
ing of  and  publishing  the  names  of 
teachers  and  principals,  and  votes 
concerning  their  popularity,  are  not 
conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
pupils,  nor  to  the  dignity  and  standing 
of  our  teachers." 


Not  Wildly  Anxious. — Ameri- 
cans desirous  of  the  territorial  aggran- 
dizement of  the  United  States  by  the 
annexation  of  Canada  will  no  doubt 
consider  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  opinion 
of  the  insignificance  of  the  annexation 
party  in  the  Dominion  to  be  a  one- 
sided British  judgment.  While  it  is 
not  impossible   that   he    has    under- 


estimated the  current  of  tendency 
towards  political  union,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  th:  strength  of  that 
current  is  greatly  over-estimated  by 
those  who  dwell  south  of  the  frontier. 
Canada  is  not,  in  all  likelihood, 
wildly  anxious  to  fall  into  our  arms, 
and  probably  the  soundest  political 
opinion  upon  our  side  shrinks  also 
from  the  union  of  the  two  lands. — 
The  Critic,  (N.Y.) 


No  Idea. — A  significant  statement 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  purely  secular 
teaching  which  has  been  established 
in  the  public  elementary  schools  of 
Victoria  is  made  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  Christian  World,  who  appears 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  facts. 
He  says :  "  There  is  a  very  large 
population  growing  up  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  with  no  idea 
of  a  supreme  moral  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  and  with  no  motive  for 
virtue  beyond  expediency."  The 
Christian  World  is  one  of  the 
strongest  advocates  for  a  universal 
system  of  undenominational  schools  in 
this  country. — The  School  Guardian. 


Over  Pressure. — The  devotees  of 
education  often  declare  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  press  pupils 
too  hard,  they  defending  themselves 
when  needful  by  an  inner  determina- 
tion not  to  learn.  This  is  probably 
true  of  English  public  schools,  where 
the  tone  is  really  set  by  a  rich  class, 
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though  some  reserve  must  be  made 
for  girls'  "  colleges,"  which  often 
swarm  with  over-eager  students ;  but 
it  is  certainly  not  true  of  Prussia. 
There  education  is  the  condition  of 
professional  success,  and  the  number 
of  suicides  in  the  high  schools  has 
shocked  the  Minister  of  Education. 
He  has  accordingly  issued  a  circular 
warning  the  heads  of  those  schools  to 
be  more  moderate,  and  in  particular 
to  make  allowances  for  students  natu- 
rally unable  to  advance  so  fast.  We 
wish  some  German  statist  would  care- 
fully examine  the  Prussian  and  Saxon 
statistics  of  suicide.  We  have  seen 
accounts  of  suicide  in  the  army  and 
in  one  of  the  universities  which,  until 
verified,  we  do  not  care  to  quote,  but 
which  suggest  that  Germany  pays  a 
high  price  for  her  splendid  discipline 
and  devotion  to  culture.  Is  it  true, 
or  is  it  nonsense,  to  say  that  in  the 
army,  in  peace  time,  suicide  ranks 
very  high  among  "  the  regular  causes 
of  mortality?"  It  seems  impossible; 
but  then,  so  does  the  fact  clearly 
admitted  by  the  Minister  of  Educa 
tion. — 2 he  London  Spectator. 


Friendly  Relations. — And  now 
I  will  point  out  another  defect  in 
high  school  education  which  parents 
and  mistresses  may  do  much  to 
remedy.  There  is  usually — and  I  am 
assuming  without  direct  knowledge 
that  it  is  the  case  here — no  system  by 
which  any  one  girl  is  known  through 
her  whole  school  career  to  any  one 


mistress ;  nothing  corresponding  to 
the  tutor  system  of  our  public  schools. 
It  follows  that  a  girl  passes  from  form 
to  form,  and  the  relation  between  her 
and  her  mistress  is  so  constantly 
broken  that  it  is  morally  less  powerful 
than  it  might  be.  The  friendly  and 
permanent  relation  of  old  days  is 
converted  into  an  official  and  tem- 
porary relation.  It  will  be  obvious 
to  any  one  who  reflects  that  the  loss 
is  great.  The  cure  for  it  is  twofold. 
The  parents  may  do  much  by  estab- 
lishing a  friendly  relation  with  the 
form  mistresses  of  their  girls.  I  have 
known  parents  who  had  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  inquire  even  the  names 
of  their  girls'  mistress.  If  parents 
wish  to  get  really  the  best  out  of  a 
school,  I  would  say  to  them  (and  I 
am  speaking  specially  to  mothers), 
you  are  delegating  to  the  form  mis- 
tress a  very  large  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  formation  of  your 
daughter's  character ;  the  least  you 
can  do  is  to  be  in  the  most  friendly 
and  confidential  communication  with 
her  that  circumstances  permit.  And 
I  would  say  to  the  mistresses  that,  as 
far  as  is  possible,  you  should  be  to 
the  girls  what  form  masters  are  in  a 
good  school  to  their  boys — friends  in 
school  and  out  of  school,  acquainted 
with  their  tastes,  companions  some- 
times in  their  games  or  their  walks, 
and  in  all  ways  breaking  down  the 
merely  formal  relation  of  teacher  and 
pupil. — The  Head  Master  of  Clifton 
College- 


Another  tea-producing  district  is  the 
latest  novelty  in  the  tea  trade.  Lately  it 
was  tea  from  Fiji,  now  it  is  the  growth  of 
Perak,  situate  in  the  Straits  Settlements  of 
the  East  Indies,  where  British  capital  and 
enterprise  seem  to  have  been  employed  with 
beneficial  results.  We  learn  from  the  Grocer 
that  the  first  consignment  to  the  London 
market  has  recently  taken  place.  It  con- 
sisted of  an  invoice  of  78  half  chests  from  the 
Perak  Estate,  where    the  tea  has  evidently 


been  grown,  cultivated,  manipulated  by  per- 
sons of  considerable  skill  and  experience  in 
the  industry.  By  expert  valuers  in  "The 
Lane  "  the  quality  of  this  experimental  ship- 
ment is  favourably  spoken  of,  and  on  its 
being  offered  in  public  sale  it  found  ready 
buyers  at  full  rates,  namely,  broken  Pekoe 
at  IS.  |d.  ;  Pekoe  at  iifd.  ;  Pekoe  Sou- 
chong at  9jd.  ;  Souchong,  a  single  package, 
at  the  same  price  ;  and  dust  at  6|d.  per  lb. 
—  The  London  Free  Press. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


EXAMINATION  FEES. 
To  the  Editor  ^The  Monthly  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  desire  through  your 
columns  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
teaching  profession  to  a  hardship — a 
grave  injustice,  in  mj'  opinion — im- 
posed upon  many  of  our  High  School 
pupils, one  which  is  particularly  notice- 
able at  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
one  which  demands  the  attention  of 
the  Government.  I  refer  to  the  ex- 
cessive fee  charged  for  the  Departmental 
Non-professional  Examinations,  which 
are  taken  by  many  candidates  merely 
as  a  promotion  examination.  Every 
head  master  must  know  that  there  are 
always  some  upon  whom  this  tax  falls 
very  heavily,  who  have  to  deny  them- 
selves necessaries  of  life  in  order  to 
pay  it ;  that  others  are  prevented  tak- 
ing the  examination  because  they  are 
unable  to  raise  the  necessary  fee. 
What  is  the  object  of  so  high  a  fee  ? 
It  cannot  be  to  limit  the  number  of 
teachers,  because  a  certificate  of  hav- 
ing passed  one  of  these  examinations 
does  not  qualify  the  holder  to  teach. 
Besides,  pupils  are  encouraged  to  take 
these  examinations  as  promotion  ex- 
aminations. In  fact  the  Regulations 
almost  compel  them  to  take  them  if 
they  wish  to  be  promoted  to  an  upper 
form.  What,  then,  is  the  object  ? 
So  far  as  I  can  see  it  is  to  swell  the 
Government  coffers.  Last  year  these 
five  dollar  fees  must  have  increased 
the  consolidated  revenue  fund  not 
less  than  eight  or  nine  thousand  dol- 
lars. But  why  should  High  School 
pupils  be  taxed  to  swell  the  Govern- 
ment coffers,  when  without  this  there 
is  a  large  surplus  ? 

Moreover,  this  fee  is  very  unfairly 
divided.  Of  the  five  dollars  paid 
three  go  to  the  Government  and  two 
to   the    High   School    Board.      The 


Government  pays  out  of  its  three  dol- 
lars $1.25  per  candidate  to  sub-ex- 
aminers. The  other  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  the  examination,  I  im- 
agine, would  be  well  covered  by  $  1 000. 
That  would  average  about  20  cents 
per  candidate,  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  pocket  out  of  that  three 
dollars  not  less  than  $1.50  per  candi- 
date. Of  the  two  dollars  paid  to 
High  School  Boards  to  defray  local 
expenses,  it  depends  altogether  on 
the  number  of  candidates  writing 
whether  this  can  be  done  or  not. 
Take  an  average  High  School  where 
the  number  of  candidates  will  not 
exceed  twenty  (some  of  them  have 
considerably  tewer)  the  Board  in  that 
case  will  receive  $40.  They  will 
have  to  pay  a  presiding  examiner  not 
less  than  $40,  and  will  have  all  the 
stationery  expenses  to  provide  for 
themselves.  Again,  take  a  large  In- 
stitute where  they  have  100  or  more 
candidates,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that 
such  a  school  makes  a  handsome 
revenue  out  of  it.  Now,  I  ask  is  it 
fair  that  the  smaller  High  Schools 
should  be  out  of  pocket  in  providing 
for  this  examination,  while  the  larger 
High  Schools  and  the  Government 
should  make  money  out  of  the  scheme? 
How  is  this  evil  to  be  remedied  ? 
Let  the  Department  be  paid  the 
whole  fee,  and,  if  economically  man- 
aged, all  the  expenses  of  the  exami- 
nation— local  as  well  as  central — 
could  be  paid  with  a  fee  of  three  dol- 
lars per  candidate  without  loss  to 
anyone,  and  in  addition  to  relieving 
our  pupils  of  a  heavy  burden  it  would 
be  treating  all  High  School  Boards 
alike. 

Yours,  etc., 

M.  M.  Fenwick. 

Bowmanville,  May  24,  1890. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion holds  its  annual  meeting  for  the 
present  year  on  July  7-10,  at  Sara- 
toga Springs,  NA^. 


The  new  Southern  Educational 
Association  and  Exposition  of  the 
United  States  meets  at  Morehead 
City,  N.C.,  July  1-5. 


We  direct  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  the  annual  announcements  of  the 
Toronto  Medical  Schools — the  Medi-  i 
cal  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto and  Trinity  Medical  College — 
which  appear  in  our  advertising  col- 
ums  this  month. 


The  edition  of  Webster's  Diction- 
ary of  1847  has  been  reprinted  by  a 
Chicago  house,  copyright  on  it  having 
expired  by  the  lapse  of  forty-two  years. 
This  edition  is  practically  worthless, 
and,  as  we  are  informed  that  attempts 
are  being  made  to  sell  it  in  Canada, 
we  caution  our  readers  in  regard  to  it. 


The  Globe,  Toronto,  essays  an 
answer  to  an  article  which  appeared 
in  our  last  issue  upon  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  parents  in  getting 
their  sons  to  learn  a  trade,  if  they 
are  continued  at  school  beyond  a 
certain  point  in  the  course  of  study, 
or  age.  The  subject  is  one  to  which 
our  attention  has  been  directed  ior 
several  years,  and  it  was  simply  quick- 
ened by  the  conversation  of  this 
father  who  spoke  to  us  almost  in  the 
very  words  we  gave  last  month.  The 
parent  is  not  an  imaginary,  though  a 
representative  one.  We  refer  to  the 
subject  again  to  say  that  we  think  the 
writer  in  the  Globe  is  only  playing 
with  a  serious  question,  a  question 
which  is  giving  considerable  anxiety 
to  educators  all  over  the  English- 
speaking   world.      Please    try  again. 


EXAMINATION  FEES. 

THE  matter  referred  to  by  our  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  M.  M.  Fenwick, 
deserves  the  special  attention  of  the 
profession.  We  think  fees  should  be 
charged  for  the  examinations  of  teach- 
ers, but  instead  of  these  fees  so  charged 
being  kept  by  the  Department,  they 
should,  without  any  diminution,  be 
put  into  a  pension  fund  for  teachers. 

The  teachers  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  very  active  in  this  respect; 
the  teachers  of  Quebec  have  an  ad- 
mirable system  of  pensions,  and  the 
teachers  in  the  United  States  of  Am- 
erica are  looking  in  the  same  direction. 

Moreover,  instead  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ontario  appropriating  the 
fees  paid  by  candidates  at  these  ex- 
aminations, for  the  expense  of  con- 
ducting them  and  making  an  "honest" 
penny  by  the  transaction,  we  hold 
that  the  Government  should  not  only 
put  the  sum  of  these  moneys  into  a 
fund  for  retiring  allowances  for  teach- 
ers, but  should  also  make  an  annual 
grant  in  aid  of  such  fund.  We  again 
name  Quebec  for  our  Government  to 
follow  in  this  respect.  It  was  an  evil 
day  for  the  highest  interests  of  educa- 
tion when  the  pension  system  for 
teachers  was  abolished. 


REPORT     OF    THE     MINISTER    OF 
EDUCATION    FOR    THE   YEAR 

1889. 
[Continued  from  May  No,'] 

THE   TRAINING   OF   TEACHERS. 

THE  net  expenditure  on  the  Nor- 
mal and  Provincial  Model 
Schools  for  the  training  of  Second 
Class  teachers  in  1889  was  $25,993. 
The  amount  which  was  contributed 
for  the  training  of  Third  Class  teachers 
in  the  County  Model  Schools  was 
$23,060 — consisting  of  $8,700  from 
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the  Government,  $9,090  from  the 
municipalities,  and  $5,270  from  stu- 
dents' fees.  This  amount  does  not 
at  all  cover  the  whole  expenditure  on 
the  training  of  students  in  these 
schools.  We  may,  therefore,  safely 
say  that  over  fifty  thousand  dollars  of 
public  money  was  spent  in  1889  on 
the  professional  trainmg  of  teachers. 
401  candidates  obtained  Second  Class 
Certificates,  and  1,140  obtained  Third 
Class  Certificates.  Hence  the  cost 
of  each  candidate  in  the  Normal 
School  was  $65,  and  in  the  County 
Model  School  about  $31.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  what  the  training  in 
these  schools  amounts  to.  In  the 
County  Model  School  it  consists  of  a 
few  hours'  practice  in  teaching  by 
each  student,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  principal  or  his  assistants.  This, 
together  with  attendance  at  lectures 
by  the  principal  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects connected  with  school  work, 
secures  the  student  in  ninety-five  cases 
out  of  one  hundred  a  Third  Class 
Certificate  to  teach.  In  the  Pro- 
vincial Model  School  the  training  con- 
sists of  a  smaller  number  of  hours' 
practice  in  teaching  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  teachers,  and  this  to- 
gether with  attendance  at  the  lectures 
given  by  the  Normal  School  masters 
secures  each  student  in  over  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  a  Second  Class  Cer- 
tificate to  teach.  With  these  facts 
before  us  need  we  be  surprised  at  the 
complaints  made  by  all  classes  inter- 
ested in  education — by  principals  of 
schools,  by  inspectors,  even  by  legis- 
lators— of  the  defective  training  which 
many  of  our  young  teachers  show  ? 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  at  the  train- 
ing institutions  is  spent  in  listening 
to  lectures  and  studying  books,  in- 
stead of  acquiring  experience  by  actual 
work  in  the  the  school  room  ?  There 
is  no  other  profession  of  the  same 
responsible  character  for  which  the 
preliminary  training   is    so   defective 


and  so  short.  Mr.  Ross  has  now 
been  several  years  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  Education  Department, 
and  he  has  not  made  one  important 
change  which  can  be  called  an  im- 
provement in  the  training  of  teachers. 
Indeed,  speaking  generally,  we  fail  to 
see  one  broad  measure  of  educational 
reform  which  he  has  either  inaugurated 
or  carried  out.  It  is  not  yet  too  late 
to  make  a  beginning,  and  we  would 
suggest  that  he  set  about  giving  the 
country  a  system  of  thorough  profes- 
sional training  for  teachers  in  both 
our  Public  and  High  Schools.  Enough 
was  said  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  to  convince  him  that  in 
the  carrying  through  of  any  well-con- 
sidered and  liberal  measure  to  this 
end,  he  will  have  the  right-minded 
men  of  both  sides  of  the  Legislature 
at  his  back. 

inspectors'  reports. 

There  is  the  customary  selection  of 
Reports  by  the  Public  School  In- 
spectors. In  these  the  points  that 
are  dwelt  upon  more  than  any  others 
are  (i)  the  irregular  attendance  of 
pupils,  and  (2)  the  inexperience  of 
many  of  the  teachers.  The  only 
remedy  advocated  for  the  former  is 
the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
clause  in  the  School  Act.  Over  the 
latter  the  Inspectors  make  a  wail, 
without  suggesting  any  remedy. 

The  reader  will  find  valuable  infor- 
mation in  the  reports  of  the  two  High 
School  Inspectors,  which  appear  this 
year  in  the  Minister's  annual  report. 
Masters  in  our  High  Schools  will  be 
pleased  to  have  some  information  re- 
garding the  work  done  in  some  of  the 
best  secondary  schools  in  the  Eastern 
States  of  the  Union. 

mechanics'  institutes,  etc. 

We  are  glad  to  find  from  Dr.  May's 
report  that  the  Mechanics'  Institutes 
and  Reading  Rooms  are  flourishing. 
These,  if  properly  managed,  will  not 
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only  afford  a  means  of  gratifying  in- 
tellectual tastes  on  the  part  of  the 
cultured  portion  of  the  community, 
but  they  may  be  made  local  centres 
for  continuing  the  education  begun  in 
the  schools,  and  for  spreading  a  taste 
for  reading  by  means  of  their  Hbraries 
and  reading  rooms,  and  thus  confer  a 
lasting  benefit  on  the  country. 


MR.  RICHARD  BAIGENT. 

IT  is  our  sad  duty  to  chronicle  the 
departure  of  one  of  our  contribu 
tors  who  had  long  been  a  member  of 
the  teaching  profession  in  this  Prov- 
ince. 

Mr.  Richard  Baigent  was  born  on 
the  25th  of  January,  1830,  in  the  city 
of  Winchester,  England.  He  received 
his  education  in  Art  at  the  English 
schools  under  the  direction  of  his 
father,  who  taught  for  many  years  in 
Winchester  College. 

Mr.  Baigent  was  most  industrious 
and  thorough  in  all  his  work,  and 
early  showed  marked  ability ;  he  held 
various  appointments  while  slill  quite 
a  young  man  in  Rossall  Hall  and 
Stoneyhurst  and  Winchester  Colleges, 
which  he  resigned  to  come  to  this 
country  in  1862.  On  reaching  the 
city  of  Toronto  he  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  finding  some  private  pupils, 
and  before  he  had  been  six  months 
in  Canada  he  was  appointed  Drawing 
Master  in  Upper  Canada  College. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
to  a  similar  position  in  the  "  Old 
Grammar  School"  (now  the  Collegiate 
Institute,  Toronto),  and  both  those 
positions  he  held  until  suddenly  called 
away  from  his  work  here  on  the  night 
of  the  6th  of  May,  1890. 

Besides  many  private  pupils,  Mr. 
Baigent  had  classes  at  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  Art  Schools,Private  Schools, 
Loretto  Abbey,  the  De  La  Salle  School, 
and  St.  Michael's  College. 

In  1880  he  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernor-General the  nomination  of  Asso- 


ciate of  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy, 
In  acknowledging  this  honour  Mr. 
Baigent  wrote  : — "  Please  convey  to 
His  Excellency  my  thanks  for  his 
kind  consideration  and  distinguished 
mark  of  favour.  I  am  glad  that  His 
Excellency,  while  conferring  dignity  on 
Art,  has  also  exalted  the  profession  of 
teaching  it.  Looking  back  to  the 
past  eighteen  years  during  which  I 
have  taught  in  Toronto,  having  pupils 
from  all  parts  of  Ontario,  I  have  seen 
in  the  growth  of  Art  taste  such  a 
change  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  to 
witness.  In  that  growth  picture-paint- 
ing had  no  place,  and  even  now,  as 
you  are  well  aware,  the  inducements 
are  slight  for  the  production  of  artists' 
best  work.  I  am  glad  the  dawn  has 
come,  and  though  younger  men  will 
reap  I  am  glad  I  have  been  a  pioneer." 

For  many  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists,  and 
notwithstanding  his  duties  as  a 
teacher,  found  time  to  paint  a  num- 
ber of  pictures,  among  which  were 
excellent  studies  of  animals,  flowers, 
and  still  life.  His  still  life  was  espe- 
cially admired.  He  had  intended  to 
have  a  sale  of  some  sixty  of  his  pic- 
tures on  May  17th,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  arrangements  will  shortly  be  com- 
pleted to  carry  this  into  effect. 

Mr.  Baigent  was  a  most  devoted 
and  successful  teacher.  Few  possess,^ 
as  he  did,  the  happy  faculty  of  inter- 
esting every  pupil — especially  those 
who  thought  they  had  no  "talent" 
for  drawing — or  the  power  of  helping 
those  under  his  charge  to  feel  that 
they  wanted  to  do  their  best.  He 
never  roused  the  antagonism  of  his 
pupils,  but  it  was  not  because  he 
passed  over  faults,  or  neglected  to 
reprove  the  idle. 

The  time  was  always  too  short  for 
him,  and  he  never  was  more  happy 
than  when  surrounded  by  his  students 
and  devoting  himself  to  their  advance- 
ment. 

In  private  life  he  was  an  estimable 
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and  upright  man,  a  devout  member 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
a  regular  attendant  at  her  services. 
He  was  for  many  years  President  of 
the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in 
St.  Basil's  Parish. 

Mr.  Baigent  was  at  his  post  in  the 
Collegiate  Institute  on  the  day  of  his 
death.     After  returning  to  his  home 


'  he  complained  of  a  slight  indisposi- 
tion, which,  however,  soon  passed 
away.  At  ten  o'clock,  while  working 
in  his  studio  along  with  his  son, 
the  summons  came  which  called  our 
friend  quickly  away. 

Mr.  Baigent  leaves  a  widow  and 
four  children,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


CLASSICS. 

J.  Fletciiek,  B.A.,  Toronto,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  Editor 


Thh  column  is  open  for  the  discussion  of  points  of 
interest  01  difficulty  connected  with  the  School  work 
in  Latin  or  Greek. 


QUESTIONS   ON   C^SAR,    BOOK    V. 

1.  Translate  idiomatically  chap.  15,  Atilli 
.     .     .     reccprunt. 

(a)   Parse  imprudentibus,  his,  genere. 

{]b\  procastris.  Exemplify  other  meanings 
o\  pro. 

[c)  At  ijue  his  .     .     duarutn.     Show 

the  force  of  this  remark. 

(«/)  conslitissent.  Account  for  the  mood. 
Conjugate  the  verb  and  distinguish  in  mean- 
ing from  constitiio. 

2.  Translate  idiomatically  chap.  \'],Nostri 
.     .     .     contenderunt. 

(a)  Subsidio  confisi.  Give  as  many  Litin 
verbs  as  you  can  that  govern  the  abletive. 

[p\  praecipites.  What  adjectives  in  dps 
make  cipitis  and  cipis  respectively  ?  How 
do  you  account  for  the  difference  ? 

[c)  siti  collegriidi.  Point  out  and  account 
for  the  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  this  phrase. 

(d)  nohiscum.  With  what  words  is  cum 
thus  written  ? 

{e)  contendei'tint.  Give  Latin  sentences  to 
exemplify  any  other  meanings  or  uses  of  this 
verb. 

'  3.  Translate  idiomatically  chap.  i8,-  His 
rebus     .     .     .     mandarent, 

(rt)  confestim.       Give    other   examples  of 
adverbs  with  this  ending.     State,    with  ex- 
amples, how  adverbs  are  usually  formed. 
3 


(^)  capiti  solo.     Decline  throughout. 

((-)  Classify  the  subjunctive  in  the  last  sen- 
tence. 

(d)  dimilterent.  Exemplify  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  this  verb. 

4.  Translate  idiomatically  chap.  22,  Cassi- 
velaunus     .     .      .    faciat. 

(a)  Parse  permotu?,  vecdgalis. 

[h)  intelligeret ,  penderet,  faciat.  Account 
for  the  mood  in  each  case. 

(c)  Distinguish  penderet  and  penderet. 

(d)  intelligeret.  Give  the  perfect.  What 
other  compounds  of  lego  form  the  perfect 
similarly  ? 

5.  (a)  Give  the  principal  of  ago,  tego,  alo 
relinquo,  desilio,  repello,  reperio. 

{b)  Compare  acriter,  lenius,  facile,  minor, 
suinmus. 

{c)  Give  the  nom.  gen.  and  gender  of 
pecorum,  abietem,  leporem,  genere,  semitis, 
mettsuris,  impetum,  signis,  pedibus. 

(</)  Mark  the  penult  of  colloco,  essedis,  dis- 
pari,  ccdercnt,  captivis,  perfugis,  vtctigal 
navalis,  Iransitur,  extrahi,  dividit,  ineolo. 

6.  (a)  Name  the  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass in  Latin. 

(b)  Give  and  distinguish  different  words 
used  for  an  army. 

(<:)  Point  out  any  errors  of  fact  in  Caesar's 
account  of  Britain. 

(d)  Give  the  phrases  used  for  "  the  van," 
"the  rear,"  "the  exposed  flank,"  "  to  join 
battle,"  "to  make  an  attack  on  them,"  "to 
launch  ships,"  "  to  put  in  charge  of  the 
camp."  ' 

((f)   Exemplify  at  least  three  ways  of  form- 
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ing  nouns  and  adjectives,  respectively,  from 
verbs. 

7.  Translate  into  Latin. 

(a)  The  king  had  two  sons,  of  whom  the 
one  was  killed  and  the  other  captured  in  that 
battle. 

{b)  The  Roman  soldiers,  making  a  sudden 
sally  from  all  the  gates  of  the  camp,  put  the 
Britons  to  flight,  and  following  them  for 
nearly  15  miles,  captured  a  great  number  of 
them. 

(c)  He  asked  why,  after  sending  ambas- 
sadors to  him  to  beg  for  peace,  they  had  at- 
tacked the  Roman  camp  the  previous  day. 

{d)  On  reaching  the  city  he  learned  that 
the  chiefs  of  this  state,  disheartened  by  these 
losses,  had  promised  to  give  hostages  to  the 
Roman  people. 

(e)  From  them  he  learned  that  two  of  the 
ships  which  had  set  out  with  him  from  Gaul 
had  not  been  able  to  reach  the  same  port  as 
the  rest. 

(/)  We  shall  have  to  repair  the  vessels 
which  have  been  damaged  by  the  storm. 

(g)  On  the  following  day,  about  the  ninth 
hour,  word  was  brought  to  Ctesar  that  a  great 
storm  had  arisen  the  previous  night,  and  that 
several  ships  had  been  driven  on  the  shore. 

(h)  Fearing  they  might  attack  us  on  the 
march,  we  set  out  a  little  before  midnight  by 
another  route  through  the  woods,  and  all 
reached  the  nearest  winter  quarters  in  safety. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

„,.,       f  H.I.  Strang,  B.A.,  Goderich. 
EMor%  I  ^_  jj   Fraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 
I.  Contract  into  simple  sentences : 
(a)  He  advanced  to   the    Baron,  and  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  play  no  more. 

{b)  He  said  nothing  to  any  one,  but  at 
once  left  the  room. 

(c)  He  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  make 
the  attempt  whenever  they  wished. 

(d)  He  was  convinced  that  the  scheme 
was  practicable,  and  urged  that  they  should 
adopt  it. 

(e)  It  is  said  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
he  will  recover  or  not. 


2.  Change  from  compound  to  complex  and 
vice  versa. 

(a)  This  excited  his  suspicions,  and  he 
determined  to  watch  more  closely. 

{b)  The  Duke,  though  sick  at  heart,  would 
not  leave  the  room. 

(c)  Neville,  who  entered  with  other  officers,. 
added  his  remonstrances. 

(_d)  He  sent  them  notice,  but  they  paid 
no  attention  to  it. 

{e)  I  think  it  very  improbable  that  we  shall 
meet  again. 

3.  Substitute  equivalent  words  or  expres- 
sions  for  those  italicized  : 

{a)  In  1783  the  Loyalists  found  themselves 
exiled  and  impoverished. 

[b)  The  country  had  no  redeeming  feature 
except  abundance  of  game. 

{c)  Britain  showed  her  appreciation  ^/ their 
services  by  compensating  them  for  the  losses 
they  had  incurred  in  maintaining  their  fidelity. 

(d)  He  had  no  sooner  intermitted  his 
singidar  occupation  than  the  Nubian  inti- 
mated by  gestures,  as  firm  as  they  were  re- 
spectful, his  determinatio7t  not  to  permit  the 
monarch  to  renew  it. 

4.  Break  up  into  short  simple  sentences : 
{a)  He  shrank  from  pressing  on  the  con- 
science of  boys  rules  of  action  which  he  felt 
they  were  not  able  to  bear,  and  from  enforc- 
ing actions  which,  though  right  in  themselves, 
could  be  performed  by  boys  from  wrong 
motives. 

(b)  The  mute,  stepping  towards  the  coat  of 
mail  which  hung  upon  the  pillar  of  the  tent» 
handled  it  with  a  skill  which  showed  that  he 
understood  the  business  of  the  armor-bearer. 

5.  Combine  the  following  groups  into  a 
simple,  a  compound,  a  complex,  and  a  com- 
pound complex  sentence  respectively  : 

(a)  His  plan  failed.  He  was  discouraged 
by  this.  The  attack  might  be  renewed.  He 
feared  this.  He  resolved  to  evacuate  the 
fort. 

(b)  The  leaves  are  dragged  into  the  bur- 
rows. They  are  torn  into  the  finest  shreds. 
They  are  partly  digested.  They  are  mingled 
with  the  earth. 

(c)  General  C.  was  taken  prisoner.  A 
hussar  seized  him.     The  general  had  a  valu' 
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able  ring.  The  hussar  perceived  this.  He 
demanded  it. 

(d)  The  ship  fell  over.  The  masts  became 
nearly  horizontal.  He  crawled  out  to  the 
mizen-top.  He  sat  there.  At  last  the  spar 
gave  way.  It  plunged  him  into  the  waves. 
From  these  he  was  dragged  into  one  of  the 
boats. 

6.  Ciiange  the  following  to  direct  discourse. 
Calling  his  soldiers  together  he  told  them 

that  he  hai  just  learned  that  the  enemy  they 
had  so  long  been  seeking  was  only  two  miles 
■distant  ;  they  must  therefore  prepare  to  con- 
■quer  or  die.  He  would  send  spies  to  learn 
the  number  of  the  enemy  and  the  position  of 
his  camp  ;  when  that  was  done  he  must  leave 
■the  re-t  to  them. 

7.  Change  to  indirect  narrative. 

"  Fellow  citizens,"  said  the  speaker,  "  if 
you  had  only  listened  to  the  advice  I  gave 
you  when  I  addressed  you  from  this  platform 
a  few  months  ago,  your  affairs  would  not  now 
<be  in  so  wretched  a  condition.  However, 
•what  has  been  done  can  not  be  undone." 

8.  Supply  the  ellipses  in  the  following 
sentences. 

(rt)   He  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  faint. 

{b)  It  is  raining  harder  now  than  when  we 
started. 

(<r)  There  are  a  dozen  mistakes  if  not  more 
in  it. 

(d)  He  worked  this  one  but  not  that  one. 
{e)  He   was   quite  able,  though  not  very 

willing  to  afford  it. 

^.    "  One  afternoon,  as  in  that  sultry  clime. 

Some  one  hath  done  a  wrong,  hath  done 
a  wrong." 
The  Bell  of  Atri,  Fourth  Reader,  pp.  1 12-3. 

[a)  Select,  classify  and  give  the  relation 
■of  the  subordinate  clauses. 

{b)  Classify  and  give  the  relation  of  the 
prepositional  phrases. 

[c)  Classify  and  give  the  relation  of  closed, 
Ranting,  reiterating,  07te,  wrong. 

(flO  Give  the  syntactical  relation  of  after- 
noon, custom,  alarum,  song, 

(e)  What  does  it  in  1.  2  stand  for  ? 

{/)  Why  is  the  bell  called  "the  accusing 
bell  "  ? 


(g)   Who  was  the  syndic? 

{h)  What  is  the  effect  of  using  and  so 
often  in  11.  8  and  9  ? 

(?)  Is  there  any  attempt  made  to  imitate 
in  words  the  sound  of  the  bell  ?  If  so  point 
it  out. 

(J)  Whit  is  meant  by  "sultry  clime," 
"donned,"  "  reluctant  pace,"  "  reiterating," 
"  half  articulate  jargon." 

(k)  Se  ect  all  the  verbs  of  the  old  or 
strong  conjugation. 

(/)  Form  adjectives  from  custom,  sense,  and 
nouns  from  accuse,  deep,  listen,  reluctant, 
song. 

(tn)  Select  two  examples  each  of  inflection 
derivation  and  composition. 

(«)  Where  do  the  accents  fall  in  the  lines. 
Name  the  metre  if  if  you  can  from  the  kind 
of  feet  and  the  number  in  a  line. 


CLASS-ROOM. 

ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

I.  A  man  has  his  taxes  reduced  from  $27.- 
50  to  $22.50.  If  his  first  rate  was  ^}i  mills, 
what  corresponding  reduction  must  have 
been  made  in  his  rates  ?  Ans.  i  mill. 

2  If  coal  cost  $5.25  per  ton  and  lasts  6 
weeks  while  wood  that  costs  $3.20  per  cord 
will  last  4  weeks,  find  the  advantage  during 
the  year  in  using  the  cheaper  fuel. 

Ans.  $3.90. 

3.  A  butcher  sells  12  pounds  of  pork  and 
15  pounds  mutton  for  $3.75  , receiving  2_^c. 
per  lb.  less  for  the  former  than  for  the  latter. 
Compare  the  prices  for  pork  and  mutton. 

Ans.   5;  6. 

4.  A  person  spends  $5  more  than  half  his 
money  and  then  he  has  left  $2.50  more  than 
I  of  what  he  had  at  first.  What  had  he  at 
first?  Ans.  $25. 

5.  A  fruiterer  bought  a  case  of  oranges  for 
$5.40.  He  sold  yi,  of  the  case  for  $2.70 
gaining  9  cts.  per  doz.  on  what  he  sold.  Find 
[a)  His  buying  price  per  doz.  ;  [b)  His  gain 
per  cent. 

Ans.  (a)  18  cts.  ;  (b)  50  per  cent. 

6.  One  man  after  gaining  15  per  cent,  on 
his  capital  has  just  the  same  as  another  man 
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after  losing  g^V  pei"  cent,  on  his.  The 
second  man  had  at  first  $7,590.  Find  what 
the  first  man  had  at  first.       Ans.  $6,000. 

7.  Find  what  the  marked  price  of  an  article 
must  be  that  cost  $1.40  in  order  that  after  a 
reduction  of  16%  per  cent,  has  been  allowed 
there  may  be  still  a  profit  of  165^  per  cent. 

Ans.  $1.96. 

8.  On  Jan.  15th,  1889,  a  person  deposited 
$547,50  in  the  post  office  savings  department, 
paying  4  per  cent,  interest.  How  much  will 
the  department  be  in  his  debt  on  July  ist, 
L890?  Ans.  $579.42, 

9.  A  map  is  drawn  on  a  scale  of  /^in.  to 
j4^  of  a  mile  of  country.  On  this  map  a 
piece  of  land  owned  by  two  brothers  is  repre- 
sented by  an  oblong  /^  in.  x  t\  in.  If  the 
elder  brother  were  to  give  the  younger  5  acres 
they  would  have  equal  shares.  How  much 
has  the  elder  brother  ?  Ans.  25  acres. 

10.  A  yard  is  40  yds.  deep  by  25  yds. 
frontage.  Find  the  difference  in  cost  be- 
tween building  a  2^  in.  plank  walk  4  ft. 
wide  around  the  inside,  and  another  around 
the  outside  of  it ;  lumber  being  worth  $10 
per.  M.  Ans.  %l.20. 

TO  A  HIGHLAND  GIRL. 

This  poem  shows  many  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  Wordsworth  :  simplicity  of  language, 
preference  for  rural  life  (subject  matter  of 
poem  and  lines  45-50),  ease  of  transition  from 
apparent  matter  of  fact  to  imaginative  flights 
— from  description  of  externals  to  dreamland 
(line  12).  His  love  is  paternal  and  is  stimu- 
lated by  character  and  expression  rather 
than  by  physical  beauty  (lines  22-41,  50-59), 
aptness  of  his  comparisons  (lines  36-44). 
He  deals  with  natural  objects  so  as  to  im- 
press the  reader  with  the  conviction  that  the 
poet  believes  them  to  be  the  abode  of  spirits 
(lines  74-76). 

TO  MARY  IN  HEAVEN. 

To  fully  understand  and  appreciate  the 
poem  the  pupils  must  have  a  knowledge  of 
its  author  and  also  know  something  concern- 
ing Mary  Campbell. 


Burns'  wife  gives  the  following  as  an  ac- 
count of  the  writing  of  the  poem, — "  Burns 
had  been  busy  all  day  (in  Sept.  1789),  with, 
the  shearers  in  the  field,  and  he  had  got 
most  of  the  corn  into  the  stack-yard,  but 
when  the  twilight  came  on  he  grew  sad 
about  something  and  could  not  rest.  He 
first  wandered  up  the  waterside  and  then 
into  the  stack-yard.  I  followed  him  and 
begged  him  to  come  into  the  house  as  he  was 
ill,  and  the  air  was  sharp  and  cold.  He 
said  '  aye,  aye,'  but  did  not  come.  He  then 
threw  himself  down  on  some  loose  sheaves, 
and  lay  looking  at  the  sky,  and  particularly 
at  a  large  bright  star  which  shone  like 
another  moon.  At  last,  but  long  after  I  had 
left  him  he  came  in,  and  the  song  was  al- 
ready composed. 

"  Mary  Campbell  was  the  daughter  of  a 
mariner  who  lived  in  Greenock.  She  be- 
came acquainted  with  Burns  while  on  service 
at  the  castle  of  Montgomery,  and  their  strolls 
along  the  banks  o'  Ayr  only  served  to  deepen 
and  settle  their  affections.  On  the  day  of 
their  separation  they  plighted  their  mutual 
faith  by  the  exchange  of  Bibles,  they  stood 
with  a  running  stream  between  them,  and 
lifting  up  water  in  their  hands  vowed  love 
while  woods  grew  and  waters  ran.  The 
Bible  which  the  poet  gave  was  elegantly 
bound.  'Ye  shall  not  swear  by  my  name 
falsely  '  was  written  on  it  in  the  bold 
Mauchline  hand  of  Burns,  under  it  his  name 
and  mark  as  a  freemason.  They  parted  to 
meet  no  more.  She  died  of  fever  shortly 
after  while  on  a  visit  to  her  friends  to  make: 
arrangements  for  her  marriage." 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS. 

Stanza  i, — Star — the  one  Burns  saw  while 
lying  on  the  sheaves  in  the  stack-yard. 
Name  some  of  the  large  stars?  Was  this  an 
evening  or  a  morning  star  ?  What  is  the 
morning  .«tar  now  ?  Tne  evening  one  ?  '  ray  ' 
=  light.  Explain  '  lingering  '  and  "lessen- 
ing." Why  can  we  not  see  the  stars  during 
the  day?  Why  use  the  words  "  lov'st"  and 
"morn";  "day"  =  3rd  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Mary  Campbell;  '  usher'st  =  intro- 
duces ;  '  was  torn  '  =  taken  away  leaving  a 
deep  impression  of  soraow':  "  O  Mary,"  ex- 
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presses  distress  and  sorrow  ;  '  shade  "=com- 
panion  or  one  who  could  give  comfort  and 
consolation  from  the  cares  and  toils  of  life, 
a  resting  place ;  what  answer  would  you 
give  to  each  of  the  last  three  lines;  '  place  of 
rest.'  Mary  Campbell  died  of  fever  about 
the  end  of  Oct.  1786  in  Greenock  and  was 
buried  in  West  Kirk  yard  near  the  Clyde 
river.  In  1842  the  following  inscription 
was  placed  over  her  grave : 
Erected 
over  the  grave 

OF 

Highland  Mary. 
1842 
My  Mary,  dear,  departed  shade 
Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest. 

Stanza  2. — 'hour'^=the  time  when  they 
exchanged  bibles  and  vowed  love  while 
woods  grew  and  waters  ran ;  '  sacred  '  be- 
cause a  vow  or  promise  was  involved  in 
what  they  had  done  ;  "  can  I  forget,"  why 
repeated  ;  '  grove  '  =  one  of  the  shady  and 
sequestered  nooks  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ayr  where  Burns  and  Mary  wandered  "  to 
live  one  day  of  parting  love  "  ;  '  parting 
love  '  =such  love  as  exists  when  true  and 
devoted  friends  are  about  to  separate ; 
'  efface '  =  remove  or  blot  out;  '  records '  = 
remembrances;  '  transports ':=joyful  feelings 
of  love  and  happiness.  Parse  'dear,'  'past,' 
•  image, '=appearance,  particularly  of  the 
countenance.  'Ah,'  what  kind  of  interjec- 
tion ;  mention  other  interjection  giving 
meanings  ;  parse,  '  little,'  '  last.' 


Stanza  j. — Ayr,  find  and  trace  its  course, 
describe  its  course  ;  make  a  list  of  words 
formed  similarly  to  '  gurglinp,'  what  is  pecu- 
liar about  such  words  ;  why  use  the  word 
'  his '  in  line  i  ?  What  part  of  the  birch  is 
fragrant  ?  '  hoar '  refers  to  the  blossoming  of 
the  hawthorn  ;  '  amorous '  —  lovingly.  This 
conveys  the  idea  that  when  there  is  love 
within  us,  our  surroundings  are  lovely, 
raptured  =  highly  delightful  or  enchanting; 
'sprang  wanton '=made  their  appearance 
here  and  there  to  be  stepped  upon  by  passers- 
by.  'sang  love  '  explain  ?  '  too  soon  '  why? 
*  winged,'  mention  other  words  having  a 
grave  accent  over  the  e  ? 

Stanza  4. — 'still,'  when?  'memory  wakes' 
=his  memory  turns  from  other  thoughts  up- 
on these  by-gone  scenes  which  he  fondly 
dwells  upon,  allowing  no  part  of  the  scene  to 
escape  his  memory,  thinking  of  what  had 
been  and  of  what  might  have  been.  '  im- 
pression stronger,'  as  a  stream  wears  away 
the  earth  upon  which  it  flows,  and  becomes 
deeper,  similarly  as  the  months  and  years  pass 
by  the  impressions  or  effects  made  upon  the 
memory  by  certain  incidents  become  so 
fixed  in  the  mind,  by  thinking  the  matter 
over  and  over,  that  none  of  the  causes  or  re- 
sults of  the  circumstances  are  easily  forgotten. 
This  seems  contrary  to  fact  as  time  with  its 
events  generally  helps  us  forget  our  sorrows. 
Why  are  the  last  four  lines  repeated  and 
why  not  say  '  my  breast '  and  not  '  his 
breast '  ? 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE 


The  April  Eclectic  begins  with  a  paper  by 
Emil  de  Laveleye,  "The  Two  Utopias," 
which  discusses  the  recent  socialistic  ideas 
placed  before  the  public.  "  Recollections 
of  a  Voyage  with  General  Gordon,"  by  W. 
H.  Spence,  will  be  read  with  interest.  The 
effect  of  "European  Interference  on  the 
African,"  by  Joseph  Thompson,  commends 
itself  to  intelligent  readers.  "  Pasteur  at 
Home,"  "Marriage  From  a  Scientific  Stand- 
point "  and  other  papers  form  an  interesting 
number. 


The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  May- 
has  for  the  opening  article,  "Edward  L. 
Youmans,"  by  John  Fiske.  This  is  followed 
by  the  first  of  a  series  "On  Justice,"  by 
Herbert  Spencer.  French  and  Americai> 
secondary  schools  are  carefully  compared  by 
Mr.  George  W.  Beaman  and  the  conclusion 
drawn  that  the  French  do  better  work  with 
specialization.  Interesting  articles  on  the 
"Strength  of  Spiders  and  Spider  Webs," 
and  "Cats  and  Their  Friendships,"  both 
illustrated,  appear  in    this    number.     Other 
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papers  are  the  "Botanic  Girdens  at  Kew," 
"Artificial  Honey"  and  "Recent  Glacial 
Work  in  Europe." 

Our  Little  Ones  for  May  is  as  attractive 
as  ever.  An  especially  good  picture  is 
"Bananas."  The  short  stories  and  poems 
are  all  interesting  and  suitable. 

The  Overland  Alonthly  for  May  received. 

The  Children's  Guide,  published  by  David 
Balsillie,  Edinburgh,  presents  a  most  attrac- 
tive appearance  and  W\\\  be  vi^elcjmed  by 
children  ;  the  high  standard  insures  a  good 
reception. 

LitteWs  Living  Age  for  loth  of  May  con- 
tains the  conclusion  of  Herbert  Spencer's 
article  "  On  Justice."  "  Kin  j  and  Minister," 
a  midnight  coxi\e.x?.z.\.\ow  {Contemporarv  Re- 
view), is  an  able  paper  on  the  present  state 
of  affiirs  in  Germany.  "  Marcia "  and 
"Sons  and  Daughters"  are  the  continued 
stories.  Interesting  papers  on  "  Dancing  in 
Nature,"  "A  Surrey  Home,"  "Poets  and 
Puritans,"  and  poetry  conclude  the  number. 

(i)  The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  (2)  The 
Life  of  St.  Paul.  By  the  Rev.  James  Stalker, 
M.A.  (New  York:  The  American  Tract 
Society.)— In  six  brief  chapters  the  author 
gives  an  account  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  upon 
earth,  and  although  the  world  has  many 
books  upon  that  life  this  is  not  superfluous. 
For  a  short,  easily-comprehended  account 
this  is,  indeed,  perhaps  the  best  of 
them  all.  Those  interested  in  Bible-class 
and  Sunday-school  work  will  find  a  use  for 
it.  The  author  shows  not  only  learning, 
skill  and  taste,  but  spiritual  wisdom.  Dr. 
Lorimer,  of  Chicago,  contributes  a  good 
introduction.  The  other  volume,  in  about 
the  same  compass,  presents  the  facts  and 
surroundings  of  the  life  of  the  great  apostle 
in  a  powerful  and  interesting  narrative.  The 
deep  and  luminous  thoughts  of  the  writer 
and  his  sympathetic  treatment  of  his  grand 
theme  have  made  this  such  a  work  as  can 
hardly  fail  to  attract  and  help  those  into 
whose  hands  it  may  fall. 

Macmillan's  English  Classics,  (i)  Shake- 
speare's Macbeth.  Edited  by  K.  Deighton, 
Fellow  of  the  University  of  Calcutta  and 
Allahabad.    (2)  Milton's  Samson  Agonistes. 


Edited  by  Professor  Percival,  of  the  Presi- 
dency College,  Calcutta.  The  familiar 
volumes  of  the  English  classics  continue  to 
appear  with  welcome  regularity.  "  Macbeth" 
is  one  of  the  best  vo'umes  of  the  series,  and, 
as  the  play  is  frequently  prescribed  for  spe- 
cial study,  will  probably  be  among  the  best 
known.  Speaking  of  both  volumes,  we 
have  little  to  add  to  what  we  have  already 
said  of  previous  numbers  of  the  same  series. 
But  Mr.  Percival's  introduction  should  not 
thus  be  passed  over.  It  includes  a  masterly 
analysis  of  Milton's  style,  his  classical  and 
Shakespearian  idioms,  etc.  The  notes  are 
comprehensive  and  well  adapted  for  the  use 
of  students. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Roman  People.  By 
Professor  W.  F.  Allen,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  (Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.) — The 
general  histories  by  President  Myers,  and 
the  late  Professor  Allen,  which  have  already 
been  used  by  many  teachers  and  students  is 
being  republished  in  separate  books,  of 
■which  the  above  is  one.  It  is  intended  to 
replace  Part  II.  of  "  Myers  Ancient  History," 
but  is  not  at  all  a  mere  repetition  of  the 
matter  there  presented.  It  is  characterized 
by  completeness  and  breadth  of  view  and  is 
interesting  in  style. 

The  Nursing  Record  Series  of  Manuals  and 
Text-books.  No.  I.  Antiseptics  in  Surgery.  By 
E.  Stanmore  Bishop,  F. R.C.S.,  England. 
(London:  Sampson  Low  &  Marston,  Searle 
&  Rivington.) — The  great  discovery  that  the 
healing  of  a  wound  or  incision  depends 
largely  upon  keeping  it  "  surgically  "  clean 
is  the  topic  of  this  text  book,  composed  of 
lectures  delivered  to  nurses  at  the  Ancoats 
Hospital,  Manchester.  The  instruction  and 
directions  are  so  thorough,  clear,  and  plain, 
that  many  who  have  no  direct  professional 
duties  will  gain  from  the  book  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  their  general  information  and  not  a 
few  hints  about  what  to  do  with  the  slight 
wounds  and  scratches  which  sometimes  de- 
velop into  troublesome  sores. 

Pitt  Press   Series.     A    Short   History    of 
British    India.     By    E.    S.    Carlos,    M.A. 
(Cambridge    Press.) — Within   the   space   of 
one  hundred  pages  we  have  compressed  an 
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outline  of  the  history  of  India  from  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great  tlown  to  the  present, 
and  though  the  narrative  is  necessarily  some- 
what crowded,  it  is  connected  and  clear, 
omitting  nothing  of  importance  and  preserv- 
ing the  relative  importance  of  the  different 
events.  Lists  of  rulers,  of  books  of  reference 
on  India,  etc.  add  to  the  value  of  this  new 
primer. 

English  Men  of  Action.  Peterborough.  By 
William  Stebbing.  Captain  Cook.  By 
Walter  Besant.  (London  and  New  York, 
McMillan  &  Co.)  Mr.  Stebbing  has  made  a 
good  use  of  his  opportunity  to  write  at  once 
an  historical  novel  and  an  historical  bio- 
graphy. For,  as  he  neatly  says,  Peterborough 
was  one  of  the  men  who  entered  the  region  of 
legend  while  still  living.  He  is  nothing  if 
not  dramatic  and  romantic,  and  often  he  is  a 
puzzle,  in  the  varied  acts  o\  a  life  that  touched 
the  lives  of  the  greatest  people  of  his  time 
and  country.  "  Easier  to  like,  even  to  love, 
than  to  approve."  The  tenth  volume  of  the 
"  Men  of  Action"  is  a  good  one.  With  the 
eleventh,  written  by  Mr.  Besant,  one  would 
be  over-fastidious  indeed  not  to  be  satisfied. 
Considering  the  space  and  .=cope  of  the  bio- 
graphy, it  is  probably  the  best  yet  written  of 
the  great  sailor — an  excellent  portrait  of  a 
strong  and  able  man — a  plain,  good-man- 
nered man — a  man  who  must  rise.  Mr. 
Besant's  volume  gives  us  glimpses  of  Captain 
Cook's  private  life  and  family  history  which 
are  of  interest  and  add  considerably  to  the 
value  of  this  book.  The  chief  source  of  this 
information  was  a  diary  in  the  possession  of 
the  family,  now  foi  the  first  time  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  biographer. 

The  Poetry  of  Tennyson.  By  Henry  Van 
Dyke.  (New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.) — "I  think  it  wisest  in  a  man  to  do 
his  work  in  the  world  as  quietly  and  as  well 
as  he  can,  without  much  heeding  the  praise 
or  dispraise."  Thus  Tennyson  himself  and 
thus  many  of  his  lovers.  But  books  in  which 
men  tell  what  they  have  seen  and  understood 
of  the  meaning  of  great  men  and  prophets 
and  the  soul  of  their  work,  are  always  wel- 
come when  the  writer  has  justified  his  right 
to  speak  as  well  as  Dr.  Van  Dyke.  The  book 


might  perhaps  be  best  described  as  a  series 
of  literary  studies.  "  Milton  and  Tennyson," 
"  The  Idylls  of  the  King,"  and  "The  Bible 
in  Tennyson "  are  perhaps  the  best  chap- 
ters. A  valuable  addition  is  found  in  the 
"  Chronology  of  Tennyson."  The  language 
used  is  felicitious  and  the  style  always  pleas- 
ant, sometimes  striking.  The  many  who 
admire  and  appreciate  Tennyson's  poetry 
will  like  this  book. 

Studies  in  Literature  and  Style.  By  Theo- 
dore W.  Hunt,  Ph.D.  (New  York:  A.  C, 
Armstrong  &  Son  ;  Toronto :  The  Presby- 
terian News  Co.)— Professor  Hunt,  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  has  written  a  new 
W(irk  on  English  literature,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  and  ex- 
planation of  the  principal  divisions  of  style, 
such  as  the  intellectual,  humourous,  poetic, 
popular,  etc.  Each  is  considered  in  a  sepa- 
rate chapter  and  a  few  examples  are  sub- 
joined. There  follows  a  chapter  on  the  style 
of  Matthew  Arnold  and  another  on  that  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  The  concluding 
chapter  deals  chiefly  with  literary  judgment. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  biok,  which  is 
fresh,  scholarly,  and  well-arranged,  will  be 
found  helpful.  The  book  is  well-printed 
and  tastefully  bound. 

Macmillan^s  Greek  Course.  First  Greek 
Grammar.  Syntax.  By  W.  G.  Rutherford, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Headmaster  of  Westminster. 
(London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  New  York.) 
— The  author  of  this  first  book  on  Greek 
Syntax  has  judiciously  limited  its  scope,  not 
attempting  to  treat  of  everything  at  first,  but 
rather  to  take  up  some  of  the  main  lines  of 
his  subject.  The  opening  chapter  is  on 
"The  Article,"'  others  follow  on  "The  Pro- 
nouns," "The  Voices  of  the  Verb,"  "The 
Tenses  of  the  Verb;"  two  chapters  on 
"  Moods,"  and  another  on  "  Nominal  Forms 
of  the  Verb."  As  a  companion  to  a  Greek 
Grammar  Dr.  Rutherford's  scholarly  book 
will  be  ofmuch  service.    It  has  a  good  Index. 

The  Constitution  of  Canada.  By  J.  E.  C. 
Munro,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  (Cambridge:  at  the  University  Pres.e.) 
The  English  Press  has  repeated  several  times 
lately    that    increased    interest    is    taken   in 
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Canada  by  the  Mother  Country  and  we  see 
signs  of  it  ourselves,  one  of  which  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  and  other  books.  Mr. 
Munro  is  the  Professor  of  Law  in  Owens 
College,  and  though  we  have  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  anything  before  from  his 
pen,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he 
has  proved  himself  equal  to  his  subject. 
His  is  no  brief  and  hasty  sketch.  It  is  a 
learned  and  careful  treatise,  complete  and 
authoritative.  When  we  say  that  the  whole 
constitution  of  Provinces  and  Dominion, 
the  powers  of  all  functionaries,  the  constitu- 
tional history,  the  division  of  Legislative 
power,  etc.  are  all  fully  dealt  with,  we  have 
given  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  book, 
which  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  libraries  of 
schools  and  colleges,  and  also  in  parliament- 
ary and  law  libraries  and  reference  libraries 
generally.  We  observe  several  valuable 
appendices,  e.g..,  complete  lists  of  governors, 
the  text  of  the  B.  N.  A.  Act,  of  the  terms  of 
Union  of  British  Columbia,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  etc. 

LippincoW s  Neii,  Series.  The  Fourth  Read- 
ing-book. By  Eben  H.  Davis.  (Philadelphia; 
The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.)     We  do  not  think 


we  ever  saw  a  better  reader.  The  lessons 
are  selected  with  care  and  taste  from  the 
best  English  authors  —  American  authors 
being  well  represented.  The  selections  are 
remarkable,  as  a  whole,  for  this,  that  each 
one  is  beautiful  and^  suitable  in  itself,  and 
yet  more  beautiful  and  suitable  for  children. 
The  influence  of  good  and  pure  literature  is 
great.  Why  should  we  ever  set  anything 
else,  in  books  or  exercises  or  examination 
papers  or  any  school  work  before  our 
children  ? 

Classics  for  Children.  Heroic  Ballads. 
By  D.  H.  Montgomery.  This  is  an  inter- 
esting collection  of  stirring  ballads,  songs  of 
war  and  warriors,  and  patriotic  songs.  Scott, 
Macaulay,  Aytoun,  Byron,  Browning,  Cow- 
per,  Campbell,  Doyle,  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Bryant,  Lowell,  and  others  are  represented 
at  their  best. 


We  specially  commend  to  the  attention  of 
masters  and  scholars  Mr.  Henderson's  Bel- 
lum  Gallicum,  Simpson's  Latin  Prose,  and 
Chaucer's  Prologue,  all  of  which  are  pub- 
lished by  the  Copp,  Clark  Company  (Ltd.), 
Toronto. 
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We  are  grateful  to  the  friends  of  The 
Monthly  who  have,  from  many  different 
places,  sent  us  letters  of  approval  and  en- 
couragement, and  request  their  kind  assist- 
ance in  getting  new  subscribers  for  1890. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 


BY  H.    RUSHTON  FAIRCLOUGH,  M.A.,   UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  TORON'IO, 


OF  late  years  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  in  the  position  and  teach- 
ing of  modern  languages.  Not  only 
have  those  languages  been  placed 
Vipon  a  higher  footing  socially,  so  to 
speak, — that  is,  among  their  fellows  in 
the  academic  curriculum,  but  the 
teachers  and  professors  of  French  and 
German  have  shown  such  enterprise 
and  enthusiasm,  and  have  made  such 
progress  in  methods  of  instruction 
that  their  Latin  and  Greek  brethren, 
who  used  to  turn  up  their  classical 
noses  with  scorn  at  anything  Teutonic 
or  Romance,  now  humbly  crave  par- 
don and  sue  for  pedagogic  enlighten- 
ment. 

Much  of  this  advance  is  due,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  formation  of  Modern 
Language  Associations.  Once  a  year 
the  members  of  such  bodies  meet  to 
discuss,  to  exchange  ideas,  to  urge 
reforms,  and,  above  all,  to  unite  for 
their  common  weal.  In  Ontario  the 
results  may  be  seen  in  the  increased 
activity  and  enthusiasm  of  modern 
language  teachers,  in  the  greater 
prominence  given  to  modern  lan- 
I 


guages  in  the  University  curriculumv 
and  in  the  largely  increasing  number 
of  students  in  this  department. 

It  is  the  duty  of  classical  teachers 
to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  their 
modern  friends,  and  unite  both  in 
their  own  interests  and  in  those  of  the 
studies  which  they  have,  or  ought  to 
have,  at  heart.  Let  them  throng  to 
the  meeting  for  organization  which  is 
to  be  held  m  Toronto  next  Christmas 
vacation,  and  there  let  professors  and 
lecturers  and  teachers  resolve  to  work, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  for  the  cause  of 
classical  education  in  Ontario. 

In  the  frequent  discussions  of  to- 
day upon  the  educational  system,  it  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  the  classics  are 
not  regarded  with  the  same  hostility 
as  formerly  by  the  specialists  in  other 
departments.  The  modern  language 
teacher  acknowledges  the  value  of 
Latin  as  the  parent  of  the  Romance 
group  of  tongues,  and  sighs  for  a 
knowledge  of  that  Greek,  apart  from 
which  half  of  our  modern  literature 
is  inexplicable.  The  scientist  has 
concluded  that  for  his  special  studies  a 
little  learning  in  Latin  and  Greek  is  far 
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from  dangerous,  while  much  classical 
knowledge  gives  his  students  such  a 
grasp  of  the  nomenclature  of  the 
sciences  that  half  the  difficulties  before 
them  vanish.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  classics  for 
students  of  theology  and  metaphysics, 
we  find  it  admitted  on  all  sides  that 
Latin  andGreek  must  continue  to  hold 
a  prominent  position  in  every  sensible 
system  of  liberal  education. 

However,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
dwell  here  upon  the  claims  that  the 
classics  have  upon  seekers  after  cul- 
ture. The  point  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  is  the  objection  made  by  many 
who  are  by  no  means  hostile  to  us, 
tliat  the  time  spent  upon  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  actual  results  achieved. 
This  is  a  serious  objection,  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  examine  it  with 
honesty.  A  boy  studies  Latin,  it 
may  be  for  three  years,  and  Greek 
for  two,  before  he  enters  the  Univer- 
sity. Here  he  continues  his  classical 
studies  for  from  one  to  four  years, 
but,  on  graduating,  has  he  acquired 
such  a  mastery  of  these  languages 
that  he  can,  with  readiness,  translate 
from  them  into  English,  to  say  no- 
thing of  retranslation  into  Latin  or 
Greek  ?  Can  he,  without  fear  and 
trembling,  explain  the  meaning  of  a 
line  from  Virgil  or  Horace  or  Homer? 
Does  he,  at  his  own  sweet  will,  take 
up  again  his  old  college  texts  to  revel 
in  the  delights  of  those  literatures 
which  he  ought  to  love  and  be  thank- 
ful for  ?  In  a  word,  has  he  in  those 
long  years  of  study  passed  beyond 
the  barest  elements,  which  are,  as  it 
were,  only  the  outer  court,  and  en- 
tered the  inner  shrine  of  the  temple  ? 

But,  classical  teachers  reply,  to  say 
that  a  boy  spends  so  many  years  at 
school  and  college  in  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  is  a  misleading  state- 
ment. Owing  to  the  multiplicity  of 
subjects  to  be  taught,  only  a  short 
time  is  really  devoted  to  the  classics. 


True,  we  here  face  the  greatest  dif-  ' 
ficulty  our  schools  have  to  contend 
with.  Teachers  and  pupils  are  over- 
burdened with  work.  Not  only  have 
the  time-honoured  classics  and  mathe- 
matics to  be  provided  for,  but  Eng- 
lish, French  and  German  have  more 
prominence  than  in  former  days  ;  the 
natural  sciences,  with  good  reason, 
are  pressing  to  the  front,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  heavy  demand  upon 
them,  the  schools  must  teach  history, 
geography,  drawing,  principles  of  read- 
ing, and  so  on — a  list  long  enough  to 
make  a  head  master  go  into  rapid 
decline.  The  situation  is  ably  dis- 
cussed in  the  Contemporary  Review 
for  May  of  this  year,  by  Mr.  VVelldon, 
head  master  of  Harrow. 

We  must  curtail,  we  must  retrench 
somewhere.  Let  us  venture  to  begin. 
I  fear  it  will  be  a  case  of  the  familiar 
hornets'  nest.  Will  our  English 
friends,  oyster-like,  accept  the  invita- 
tion of  the  walrus  and  the  carpenter, 
and  submit  to  partial  destruction  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  love  them  ? 
Unlike  those  heroes  of  Wonderland 
we  wish  to  make  away  with  only  their 
shells,  those  useless  encasements 
which  in  these  peaceful  days  only 
check  their  growth  and  prevent  their 
swelling  with  fatness.  For  what 
possible  benefit  is  derived  from  much 
of  the  English  grammar  (that  bete  noire 
of  so  many  unfortunates)  which  takes 
up  valuable  time  in  our  schools  ?  We 
eat  the  husks  of  corn  when  we  might 
be  living  on  the  fatted  calf.  If  you 
will  have  grammar,  give  pupils  one 
year  of  Latin  and  they  will  learn  more 
about  grammar — English  grammar, 
too — than  years  of  ferreting  in  the 
metaphysical  subtleties  now  in  vogue 
can  yield. 

Certain  other  subjects  there  are 
upon  which  I  entertain  heterodox 
views,  but  for  fear  I  may  be  "hoisted 
by  my  own  petard,"  I  will  whisper 
my  sentiments  upon  these  things  in 
private. 
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Yes,  we  have  reason  to  complain  of 
multiplicity  of  subjects.  And  yet  we 
must  face  the  fact,  that  owing  to  the 
wonderful  progress  made  by  science 
in  recent  years,  subjects  of  study  musi 
increase  in  number.  What  is  the 
conclusion  ?  Are  we  to  accept  Mr. 
Welldon's  verdict  that  the  capacity  of 
pupils  is  limited,  and  therefore  we 
must  sacrifice  the  old  subjects  for  the 
new  ?  And  if  so,  must  Greek  go  ? 
Must  Latin  go?  We  need  not  fear 
such  a  calamity.  When  we  re.id  such 
testimony  as  the  following,  from  a  late 
Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  we  may 
be  sure  that  Latin  and  Greek  must 
stay  : 

"The  thorough  study  of  English 
literature  ...  is  hopeless  unless 
based  on  an  equally  thorough  study  of 
the  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome."* 

Not  an  easy  thing  is  it  to  cut  adrift 
from  the  past.  As  a  veterant  in  war 
and  education  alike  has  eloquently 
put  it,  "  until  vve  can  disentangle  from 
the  growing  structure  of  to-day  the 
fibres  of  the  far-off  centuries,  until 
we  draw  out  from  our  own  lives  the 
warp  of  the  '  loom  of  time,'  we  can- 
not attain  to  any  high  culture  without 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  that  world 
of  the  ancients  to  which  we  owe  so 
much." 

Assuming  then  that  the  classics 
must  ever  find  a  place  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  liberal  studies,  let  us  ask 
whether  we  teachers  are  satisfied  with 
the  results  we  secure  to-day.  If  we 
are,  then  are  we  indeed  in  a  sorry 
plight.  Is  there  not  a  widespread 
feeling  that  only  too  seldom  do  we 
inspire  in  our  pupils  a  love  and  appre- 
ciation for  the  great  literatures  of 
Rome  and  Greece  ?  Nay,  do  we  not 
often  see  that  after  all  their  years  of 
training  our  pupils  are  scarcely  able 
to  translate  correctly  a  page  of  Cajsar 

•  Palgrave,  "Province  and  Study  of 
Poetry." 

t  Dr.  Gildersleeve,  Professor  in  tlie  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 


or  Xenophon,  while  greater  writers 
are  unknown  to  them  ?  One  need 
not  be  lynx-eyed  to  perceive  this. 

The  fault  lies  in  the  methods  em- 
ployed. Nbs  consules  desumus.  We 
must  so  teach  that  we  shall  produce 
greater  results.  We  must  be  progres- 
sive. The  older  methods  were  ad- 
mirable under  older  conditions.  When 
two-thirds  of  a  school-boy's  time  was 
given  to  classics,  when  Latin  was  be- 
gun at  the  age  of  five,  and  Greek  of 
seven,  when  boys  had  read  all  Virgil 
and  Horace  and  Tacitus,  the  greater 
part  of  Homer  and  Sophocles  and 
Demosthenes,  before  they  entered 
colle^g;e,  then  the  old  methods  were 
reasonable  enough. 

But  now  we  must  economize  time. 
Can  we  still  secure  thoroughness  in 
teaching?  Practical  men  say  yes,  and 
practical  men  have  succeeded  in  the 
experiment.  It  is  in  the  schools  that 
improvement  must  begin,  for  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  the  structure 
must  be  built  up  upon  the  foundation 
prepared,  and  where  this  is  unsound 
or  weak,  that  will  be  weak  or  unsound 
also. 

Under  the  present  system,  then,  we 
fail  to  give  our  students  a  reading 
power  in  Latin  and  Greek.  As  Pro- 
fessor Hale  puts  it,  "  What  they  get 
is  not  the  power  to  read  Latin — to 
confine  what  I  have  to  say  to  that 
language — but  the  confirmed  habaC  of 
attempting  to  '  dig  out '  the  meaning 
by  a  slow,  painful  and  dangerous  pro- 
cess. We  set  our  students  to  work 
at  learning  to  read  Latin  by  a  method 
founded  on  unreason — a  method  very 
similar,  except  in  its  lack  of  the  ele- 
ment of  pleasurable  success,  to  that 
by  which  Jack  Horner,  in  the  nursery 
rhyme,  got  the  treasures  of  the  pud- 
ding dish  into  his  mouth — a  method 
which  refuses  to  think  the  thought  as 
the  Roman  thought  it,  and  substitute.s 
instead  a  process  of  hunting  up  one 
thing,  wherever  it  may  be  in  the  length 
and    breadth    of    the   sentence,    and 
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then  another,  perhaps  far  removed, 
and  then  another,  to  be  patched  upon 
the  first,  and  then  another  to  go  with 
the  second,  and  then  another  and  an- 
other, and  so  on,  with  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  on  the  result,  or  not,  as  the 
case  may  be." 

In  the  short  space  to  which  I  am 
entitled,  I  cannot  do  more  than  sim- 
ply call  attention  to  the  lines  which 
those  who  desire  improvement  in  ele- 
mentary classical  teaching  might  fol- 
low. If  I  can  but  excite  discussion 
upon  the  points  raised  I  shall  be  well 
repaid. 

1.  Let  pupils  be  led  to  realize  that 
Latin  and  Greek  were  once  (at  least) 
living  languages ;  that  the  people  who 
spoke,  wrote  and  read  those  languages 
were  rational  creatures,  and  spoke, 
wrote  and  read  as  they  thought ;  that, 
therefore,  Latin  and  Greek  must  be 
read  in  the  order  written,  and  must 
not  be  treated  as  Chinese  puzzles. 
In  other  words,  we  must  lead  our 
pupils  to  "  think  in  Latin  and  Greek." 
If  a  teacher  imagines  this  to  be  chi- 
merical, let  him,  I  pray,  order  at  once 
two  cheap  pamphlets,  published  by 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  written  by 
a  well-known  and  successful  teacher, 
Professor  Hale,  of  Cornell  University, 
on  "  Aims  and  Methods  of  Classical 
Study,"  and  "The  Art  of  Reading 
Latin."  The  latter,  especially,  will 
be  found  most  suggestive  and  instruc- 
tive. 

2.  As  with. the  modern  languages, 
let  pupils  be  trained  through  the  ear 
as  well  as  the  eye.  "  It  is  blind  and 
cruel  folly,"  says  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  in 
his  Latin  Heptateuch  (1889)  "to 
teach  languages  through  the  critical 
eye  alone,  not  through  the  quicken- 
ing voice."  Let  us  have  more  dicta- 
tion, more  of  the  oral  element  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  If  we  could  abolish 
our  absurd  English  pronunciation  of 
these  languages,  and  substitute  a  more 
rational  and  more  correct  one,  we 
should  gain  not  a  little. 


3.  Let  us  bring  our  pupils  to  an 
author  as  early  as  possible.  It  is  no 
longer  considered  sensible  to  keep 
pupils  for  one  or  two  long  years  on 
Latin  and  Greek  grammars  without 
introducing  them  to  the  languages 
themselves.  Grammar  and  text  should 
go  together,  but  the  grammar  should 
be  learnt  largely  from  the  text.  With- 
out committing  myself  wholly  to  the 
inductive  method,  I  would  earnestly 
recommend  teachers  to  study  and  test 
it.  A  thorough  exposition  of  this 
method,  based  upon  the  first  book  of 
Csesar's  Gallic  war  for  Latin,  and  the 
opening  chapters  of  Xenophon's  An- 
abasis for  Greek,  has  been  prepared 
by  Harper  &  Burgess.*  Professor 
Harper,  one  of  the  editors,  is  well 
known  for  his  success  as  a  teacher 
of  Hebrew  on  the  inductive  method. 

4.  Sight  translation  and  the  writ- 
ing of  Latin  and  Greek  prose  should 
be  practiced  from  the  outset.  The 
Education  Department  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  have  taken  an  ex- 
cellent step  in  requiring  sight  transla- 
tion from  all  candidates.  As  an  ex- 
aminer, I  can  testify  to  the  excellent 
results  (seen  even  in  the  Primary  Ex- 
amination) that  have  already  sprung 
from  this  regulation.  The  prose  re- 
quirements should  for  the  earlier  ex- 
aminations be  of  the  simplest  kind, 
and  selections  for  examination  should 
consist  of  easy  sentences,  and  such 
continuous  passages  as  are  based 
strictly  upon  the  authors  read. 

5.  For  the  Primary  Examination 
the  Department  would  do  well  to 
have  readers  prepared,  giving  easy 
passages  in  prose  and  poetry  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  The  selections 
for  examination  could  be  changed 
from  year  to  year.  The  adoption  of 
these  readers  would  probably  kill  the 
pernicious   habit   of  using  keys.     It 

*  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  New  York 
(1888).  Retail  price  for  each  book  about 
$i-35- 
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would  also  make  the  work  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils  more  interesting 
and  if  care  were  shown  in  preparing 
the  selections,  grammatical  and  other, 
difficulties  could  be  presented  in 
proper  gradation.  Above  all,  we 
could  thus  consult  the  aesthetic  needs, 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Hagarty,  of  that 
large  class  of  students  whose  educa- 
tion does  not  extend  beyond  that  ob- 
tained in  the  High  School. 


Finally,  what  we  teachers  all  need 
is  greater  enthusiasm  for  our  noble 
work — an  enthusiasm  based  upon  the 
conviction  that  the  languages  we  teach 
are  of  the  highest  value,  not  only  as 
instruments  for  the  training  of  the 
mind,  but  as  enshrining  two  of  the 
greatest  national  literatures  of  the 
world,  without  which  the  literature  of 
today  would  be  poor  and  weak,  both 
in  body  and  in  soul. 


MINUTE  CRITICISM  OF  ENGLISH. 


BY  M.    V.  LIBBY,   B.   A.,    ENGLISH. . MASTER,   CULL.    INST.,   LONDON. 


IT  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
last  word  is  said  on  the  subject  of 
methods  in  English.  Those  who 
would  speak  consistently  and  with 
authority  must  refer  their  opinions 
constantly  to  the  great  fundamental 
principles  of  education,  which  mike 
the  only  sure  and  reliable  foundation 
for  method  in  any  study.  Mere 
•skirmishing  in  particulars  and  details 
of  English  teaching  is  unsatisfactory. 
In  the  present  paper  the  object  will 
be  to  proceed  from  educational 
axioms  to  a  clear  notion  of  the  best 
method  of  dealing  with  English  litera- 
ture in  High  School  classes.  The 
present  writer,  while  possessed  of 
strong  convictions  as  to  what  that 
method  is,  believes  that  he  is  open  to 
conviction  of  error  and  is  certain  that 
discussion  will  lead  to  discoveries  of 
useful  truths  for  the  general  use. 
Literature  is  a  study  that  anyone  can 
teach  in  some  fashion,  this  is  why 
method  is  the  chief  criterion  of  excel- 
lence in  the  average  English  teacher. 
There  are  a  few  whom  natural  gift 
and  an  instinct  for  teaching  will  place 
in  the  first  rank  without  much  effort 
at  acquiring  a  method,  but  we  do  not 
write  for  the  geniuses,  it  would  be  a 
work  of  supererogation. 

Beliefs  are  important  just  so  far  as 


they  are  taken  as  rules  of  action' 
Experience  shows  that  beliefs  regard- 
ing methods  of  teaching  have  great 
practical  results  in  class-room  work. 
English  in  its  three  subjects — litera- 
ture, grammar  and  composition — can 
touch  a  pupil  at  any  point  in  his  whole 
organization,  his  physical  life,  his 
intellectual  life,  his  moral  life,  his 
emotional  and  aesthetic  life,  even  his 
spiritual  life  may  be  legitimately 
guided,  elevated  and  strengthened 
more  directly  and  effectively  by  the 
English  master  than  by  any  other — 
than  by  all  the  other  masters.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  enthusiastic ;  few 
thoughtful  people  will  question  the 
statement,  except  in  the  matter  of 
intellectual  life  or  that  part  of  it 
known  as  the  reasoning  faculty.  Per- 
haps science  and  mathematics  have 
more  to  do  with  this  than  English, 
though  one  may  be  pardoned  for 
doubting  even  that.  But  that  the 
English  master  has  the  most  universal 
influence  over  the  pupil  is  unquestion- 
able. What  master  even  claims  to  in- 
fluence him  in  so  many  departments 
of  life  ?  The  true  place  of  the 
English  master,  then,  is  improve  the 
pupil  where  he  finds  him  weak  and 
to  give  the  finishing  touch  of  harmony 
to    his   complex    nature.     He    alone 
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can  give  a  pupil  that  active  love  of 
the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  honourable 
and  the  noble,  which  may  be  called 
spiritual  life  or  the  perfect  work  of 
education. 

The  distinction  between  a  science 
and  an  art  is  fundamental.  It  seems 
impossible  to  conceive  that  a  method 
can  be  selected  for  any  study  unless 
it  has  been  decided  whether  that 
study  is  an  art  or  a  science.  English 
is  universal,  it  contains  both  arts  and 
sciences.  Now  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  consideration  has  been 
made  prominent  enough.  There  are 
three  or  four  great  English  subjects 
called  in  our  school  literature,  com- 
position and  grammar  ;  also  reading. 
How  are  these  to  be  classified  under 
those  elementary  heads — art  and 
science  ?  In  order  to  keep  this  paper 
within  its  limits  the  reasoning  on  this 
subject  must  be  admitted  and  even 
the  definitions  of  an  art  and  science. 
It  appears  that  there  are  two  parallel 
courses  in  English,  each  beginning 
with  synthesis  proceeding  to  analytic 
treatment  and  ending,  as  is  proper, 
with  a  higher  synthesis.  These  courses 
are:  I.  {a)  easy  composition,  {U)  gram- 
mar, (c)  higher  composition  or  literary 
effort  ;  II.  {a)  reading,  {b)  scientific 
study  of  literary  productions,  {c)  liter- 
ary effort.  Those  who  will  take  pains 
to  understand  how  this  classification 
has  been  reached  will  probably  agree 
that  it  represents  the  present  state  of 
English  in  Ontario,  slightly  idealized. 
As  a  fact  there  is  too  little  synthesis 
and  too  much  analytic  work  (especi- 
ally scientific  grammar)  in  the  lower 
schools.  It  will  also  appear  that  the 
ideal  course  would  merge  these  two 
into  one,  which  would  consist  of  {a) 
simple  synthetic  language  studies 
(reading  and  writing  without  rules) ; 
{b')  scientific  language  studies  (gram- 
mar, literature  studies  and  rhetoric) ; 
{c)  advanced  composition  (writing 
of  essays  and  possibly  versification.) 
It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that 


the  most  ideal  theories  and  practical 
common  sense  founded  on  experience 
denounce  grammar  (the  science)  in 
primary  schools. 

Now  the  point  of  all  this  with 
reference  to  the  present  subject  is 
that  literature  in  secondary  schools  is 
a  science.  This  is  so  clearly  evident 
to  anyone  who  makes  a  study  of 
pedagogics  that  contradictions  of  it 
and  their  consequent  absurdites  and 
inconsistencies  are  merely  ludicrous. 
If  anyone  should  in  the  public  print 
deny  that  literature  is  a  science  as  it 
is  studied  in  secondary  schools  and 
that  it  should  and  must  be  a  science, 
it  would  be  time  enough  to  refute  his 
views  ;  but  no  writer  who  sees  the 
nature  and  importance  of  this  distinc- 
tion will  fail  to  see  the  truth.  There- 
fore while  armed  and  well  prepared 
to  defend  this  view  one  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  no  proof  of  it  will  be 
required  by  professional  people. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  will  be  wond- 
ering why  it  has  been  necessary  to 
make  so  much  ado  about  what  to 
them  seems  nothing.  Well  the  reason 
lies  here.  It  is  held  by  some  who 
would  speak  to  us  with  authority  that 
pleasure  is  the  object  of  literature 
studies  and  that  the  English  master 
is  doing  his  work  completely  when  he 
blesses  his  pupils  with  emotional 
pleasures  as  a  result  of  his  reading. 
How  has  anyone  ever  heard  of  pleas- 
ure as  the  direct  and  proximate  result 
of  a  scientific  pursuit  ?  What  this 
paper  would  particularly  emphatically 
and  absolutely  deny  is  that  literature^ 
as  studied  in  High  Schools,  is  bound 
to  give  any  pleasure  whatever  to  the 
pupils  who  study  it  beyond  the  pleas- 
ure that  chemistry  yields  them,, 
namely  the  pleasure  of  a  healthful, 
intellectual  activity.  Now  this  is  an 
extreme  way  of  putting  the  truth 
certainly,  but  it  is  the  truth,  and  if  the 
passages  of  literature  to  be  studied 
were  vile  and  worthless  the  truth  of 
it  would  be  manifest  to  the  dullest. 
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The  pleasure  of  High  School  litera- 
ture depends  not  on  the  treatment 
but  on  the  material,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  methods  in  literature  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  pleasure 
but  only  with  truth.  Fortunately  in 
most  subjects  the  pursuit  of  truth  is  a 
pleasure  in  itself. 

But  now  having  taken  it  for  agreed 
that  a  subject  in  which  we  observe 
phenomena  for  the  sake  of  analyzing 
its  effects  and  generalizing  such  facts 
into  truth  as  we  may  think  it  useful 
to  retain  is  a  science,  and  that  since 
we  make  no  constructive  efforts  in 
our  literature  studies  literature  can  in 
no  sense  be  called  an  art,  having 
shown  that  literature  is  a  science  and 
necessarily  and  exclusively  a  science 
in  our  schools,  it  is  most  important  to 
show  that  it  is  a  very  different  science 
from  chemistry  and  needs  very  differ- 
ent methods  of  study  in  some  respects. 
It  has  long  been  an  axiom  in  this 
province  that  a  scientific  study  must 
be  pursued  by  the  use  of  the  induc- 
tive method  of  teaching.  Now  the 
inductive  method  of  teaching  when 
followed  m  the  spirit  gives  life,  but 
when  followed  in  the  letter  it  kills 
both  intellectually  and  spiritually. 
As  commonly  understood  it  requires 
a  pupil  to  observe  all  his  facts  and 
formulate  all  his  principles  for  him- 
self, to  believe  nothing  without  inde- 
pendent investigation,  to  look  with 
suspicion  upon  every  new  fact  and 
principle  he  comes  across.  Now 
some  will  say  that  this  is  too  narrow 
a  description  of  the  system,  and  that 
it  demands  only  that  a  learner  shall 
proceed  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known with  caution  and  logic  and 
keen  observation.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  carried  to  so  great  an  ex 
cess  that  we  are  training  a  race  of 
mere  stunted  logic-mongers  without 
heart  or  will  ;  they  may  make  good 
mechanics  and  prudent  farmers,  but 
unless  we  make  a  change  we  shall 
never  have  a  great  literary  man,  nor 
indeed  a  great  man  of  any  kind,  for 


even  a  great  scientist  must  be  more 
than  a  reasoner — must  have  the  in- 
spiration and  kindling  imagination  of 
the  poet  \  a  scientist  in  the  narrow 
inductive  sense  is  not  superior  to  any 
other  good  sensible  mechanic.  If 
we  are  to  teach  our  pupils  to  discov- 
er by  investigation  and  generalization 
all  the  principles  of  which  they  will 
stand  in  need  we  are  to  put  them  each 
into  the  position  of  another  Adam; 
they  must  reject  the  moral  canons 
founded  on  revelation  or  tribal  ex- 
perience, because  it  is  of  no  use  to 
remember  canons  that  they  have  not 
come  by  honestly,  to  use  the  cant  of 
the  inductionist  ;  they  must  reject 
the  principles  of  dramatic  composition, 
epic  and  lyric  poetry,  all  the  canons 
of  prose  structure,  all  the  rules  of 
painting  and  music  unless  they  find, 
them  for  themselves,  and  of  course 
they  cannot  unless  they  live  thousands 
of  years  and  have  the  combined 
genius  of  the  human  race.  If  in 
natural  science  studies  it  is  impossible 
to  follow  this  method  in  the  letter, 
does  any  teacher  honestly  think  that 
his  pupils  discover  the  laws  of  chem- 
istry because  he  teaches  them  those 
laws  in  the  socratic  and  inductive 
method  ?  Eventually  they  must  mem- 
orize the  principles  in  canons  even  of 
chemistry  and  grammar.  And  if  only 
a  small  point  of  the  course  in  natural 
science  is  strictly  inductive,  how  can 
it  be  argued  that  in  poetry  a  pupil 
must  find  out  all  the  principles  for 
himself?  In  the  recent  controversy 
on  this  subject  it  was  held  by  an 
advocate  of  broad  rather  than  minute 
reading  that  the  induction  and  formu- 
lation of  canons,  being  an  intellectual 
exercise,  was  of  little  or  no  conse- 
quence in  literature.  This  of  course 
means  that  literature  is  not  a  science. 
What  then  is  it  ?  An  art  ?  By  no 
means  1  What  then  ?  The  study  of 
cesthetics.  That  is  his  answer  !  I 
accept  that  as  true  but  what  does 
study  mean  but  science  and  what 
does  science  mean  but  formulation  of 
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principles  ?  Can  anything  be  simpler 
than  the  source  of  these  fallacies  when 
one  appeals  to  fundamental  principles 
of  education  ?  It  is  impossible  for  the 
non- professional  to  understand  that 
aesthetics,  that  most  sacred  of  subjects 
to  the  artistic  mind,  can  be  a  science 
but  he  should  not  consider  it  profane 
to  hold  that  it  is  a  science  when 
Schiller,  Coleridge,  Edgar  Poe,  and 
Ruskin  have  been  its  forraulators  or 
scientists.  To  advocate  the  study  of 
aesthetics  and  to  despise  the  formula- 
tion of  canons  of  art  is  to  tell  a  pupil 
to  reach  a  certain  goal  and  to  stand 
by  and  jeer  at  his  efforts  to  reach  it. 
Surely  this  case  is  impregnable.  The 
point  of  view  thus  reached  is,  then, 
that  the  sole  object  of  the  literature 
teacher  is  to  teach  his  pupils  the 
principles  of  structure  and  taste  that 
have  been  generalized  by  critics  of 
English  literature  ;  these  must  be 
taught  and  imparted  in  the  inductive 
spirit,  but  to  leave  the  pupil  to  formu- 
late them  all  would  be  to  violate  the 
spirit  of  the  inductive  method.  One 
more  word  in  regard  to  that  method; 
its  aim  is  to  give  a  careful,  not  to  say 
sceptical,  habit  of  mind  ;  when  this 
is  fully  accomplished  its  mission  ends: 
thereafter  high  authority  for  laws  or 
truths  must  be  accepted.  The  ex- 
treme notions  of  the  necessity  of  in- 
dependent generalization  may  be 
charged  with  having  bred  most  of  the 
sterile,  loathsome,  arid  scepticism  in 
art,  science  and  religion  of  the  present 
age. 

I  have  not  so  much  as  touched  up- 
on the  subject  of  minute  reading, 
directly.  Any  reader  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  argument  of  this  paper  and 
carefully  filled  in  its  gaps  will  see  for 
himself  that  the  science  of  literature 
not  only  implies  minute  reading  but 
is,  itself,  little  more  than  minute  read- 
ing gathering  and  growing  into 
generalization  of  artistic  truth.  That 
this  view  is  at  first  repulsive  to  the 
artist  is  true  and  not  surprising ;  the 
artist    by    reason    of  great   gifts    of 


memory  and  vivid  imagination  does 
all  this  work  unconsciously,  he  cannot 
tolerate  the  analysis  which  his  mind 
accomplishes  by  what  some  call  in- 
tuition, but  High  School  teachers 
cannot  teach  for  genius;  our  methods 
are  selected  for  the  average — even 
the  dull ;  and  to  take  fine  methods 
for  uncultured  children  would  be 
to  miss  our  aim  entirely.  It  has 
been  said  that  "  literature  that  we 
cannot  enjoy  is  better  left  unread." 
No  statement  of  a  principle  has  ever 
filled  me  with  such  contempt,  such 
passionate  indignation,  may  I  say  ! 
What  does  it  mean  ?  No  music  that 
does  not  please  my  uncultivated  ear 
is  worth  hearing ;  no  temple  worthy 
of  a  God  that  does  not  rouse  the  sub- 
limity of  my  poor  half  cultivated 
nature  is  worth  contemplating ;  no 
statue  that  does  not  thrill  the  heart 
of  a  Canadian  farmer  with  its  pure 
lines  and  curves  of  beauty  is  worth 
an  effort  to  appreciate ;  no  painting 
that  would  be  uninteresting  to  a  mob 
of  average  citizens  is  better  than  their 
best  aesthetic  judgment  can  know 
and  love  ;  no  poem,  alas  for  the  con- 
clusion, no  poem,  that  a  poet  might 
delight  in,  is  worth  reading  unless  an 
average  High  School  pupil  can 
immediately  and  without  the  drudg- 
ery of  learning  what  it  is  all  about 
find  a  profound  and  heartfelt  pleasure 
in  it.  If  this  is  advanced  thought  in 
art  matters  may  we  long  be  preserved 
from  advancement.  What  we  try  to 
impress  on  our  pupils  is  that  since 
they  applaud  most  loudly  at  the  most 
tawdry  music,  admire  honestly  the 
vilest  chromos,  think  the  most  out- 
rageously painted  and  constructed 
houses  ''cute,"  are  thrilled  by  the 
veriest  doggerel  and  fascinated  by  E. 
P.  Roe,  that  when  their  taste  approves 
anything  it  must  absolutely  and  on 
that  account  be  ugly  and  unworthy, 
and  that  they  must  struggle  slowly 
but  resolutely  to  the  higher  the  better 
and  the  best ;  the  true,  the  thankful, 
and  the  noble. 
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PROBABLY  there  is  no  question 
more  often  aimed  at  college 
graduates  than  this  :  What  is  the  use 
of  grinding  away  at  the  classics,  mathe- 
matics, and  all  the  'ologies  ?  And 
the  question  is  often  asked  in  good 
faith,  and  we  all  ought  to  be  provided 
with  an  answer.  The  intellectual 
aristocrat  might  reply  with  a  general 
negative,  and  very  possibly  the  answer 
would  be  correct,  for  we  cannot  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  with  the  single 
exception  of  teaching,  college  learning 
has  no  cash  value,  that  is  to  say,  there 
is  no  market  where  one  can  take  his 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics,  and 
turn  them  into  money.  Now  all 
knowledge  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  classes,  into  the  immediately 
useful  and  the  potentially  useful ;  into 
that  which  perfects  a  man  in  his  trade 
or  profession,  and  that  which  increases 
the  mental  stature  of  the  man.  We 
all  know  the  passage  in  the  Iliad, 
where  the  poet  describes  the  hewing 
of  the  ship  timber;  the  artisan  accom- 
plishes his  work,  but  the  labour 
increases  the  strength  of  the  man. 
The  two  results  go  together.  In  the 
language  of  philosophy,  there  is  the 
objective  result  of  the  work  accom- 
plished and  the  subjective  result  of 
the  increased  power  of  the  actor. 
Now,  when  the  task  is  a  mental  one 
and  not  physical,  the  strength  of  the 
mind  is  increased  just  as  the  strength 
of  the  arm  of  Homer's  ship  carpenter 
was  :  and  that  is  what  we  mean  by 
mental  discipline.  This  mental  dis- 
cipline is  one  of  the  great  aims  of 
education.  Tne  man  must  possess 
himself,  must  have  full  control  over 
his  bodily  furniture  ;  and  this  control 
is  most  easily  and  surely  gained  by  a 
carefully  arranged  mental  curriculum  ; 
a  course    of   intellectual    gymnastics 


which  will  do  for  the  mind  what  the 
gymnasium  does  for  the  body. 

The  great  object  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion is  not  the  imparting  of  knowledge  ; 
it  is  the  teaching  of  wisdom.  Boys 
go  to  college  and  men  come  from  it. 
And  consequently  the  course  of  study 
is  not  planned  for  the  making  of  good 
lawyers,  doctors,  chemists,  and  mer- 
chants ;  but  to  make  men,  well  de- 
veloped men,  physically  and  mentally. 
Hence  the  practical  value  consists  in 
the  elevation  of  character,  in  the  more 
lively  sympathy  with  the  true,  the 
good,  and  the  beautiful,  and  in  the 
increase  of  mental  power  noted  above. 
We  claim  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  liberally  educated  man  is  a 
man  of  greater  power,  of  greater  in- 
fluence in  the  community ;  that  his 
training  strengthens  him  for  any  calling 
in  life  ;  but  above  all,  that  his  ability 
to  enjoy  the  higher  pleasures  of  life  is 
vastly  greater.  This  is  the  great 
advantage  ;  this  more  than  compen- 
sates for  the  trouble  and  time  spent 
in  the  class-room.  Is  it  nothing  to  be 
able  to  see  the  beauties  of  a  painting, 
to  be  delighted  with  a  musical  sym- 
phony, to  see  poetic  beauty  ?  "  But 
this  power  is  special  and  technical  ;  it 
belongs  to  the  artist,  the  musician,  the 
poet."  Very  true  ;  so  it  does,  in  its 
perfection,  but  the  lower  degree  of 
enjoyment  acquired  by  general  culture 
gives  pleasure  also.  Imagine  for  a 
moment,  the  plan  of  life  on  which  a 
savage  lives  ;  imagine  the  whole  teach- 
ing of  history  and  the  heritage  of 
culture  swept  away  from  us.  Even 
the  Philistine  can  see  the  difference 
between  the  savage  and  the  civilized 
man  ;  or,  as  I  prefer  to  put  it,  between 
the  cultivated  and  unciritivated  one. 
If,  then,  there  is  an  unconscious 
cultivation  gained  from  the  civilization 
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in  which  we  live,  which  all  regard  as 
valuable,  how  much  more  valuable  is 
that. special  and  direct  cultivation 
gained  by  a  liberal  education  ? 

But  the  most  frequent  questioning 
is  that  of  results.  The  skeptic  tells  us 
that  the  great  men  of  our  country  are 
not  college  men.  This  question  is 
not  new  ;  it  used  to  be  discussed  at 
Rome  in  Cicero's  time.  In  the  oration 
for  Archias,  Cicero  tells  us  that  he 
has  known  learned  fools  who  have 
been  to  school,  and  great  men  who 
have  not ;  but  when  a  man  with  brains 
is  educated  then  the  best  results  follow. 
In  the  older  countries  of  Europe  we 
find  that,  as  a  rule,  the  great  men 
have  been  college  bred  ;  and  if,  in  our 
young  country,  the  opposite  principle 
seems  to  hold,  we  may  fall  back  on 
the  experience  of  history  for  our  great 
principle,  and  may  meet  objectors 
with  Cicero's  dictum.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  a  great  man  ;  would  he  have 
been  less  great  if  he  had  had  a  liberal 
training  ?  I  use  the  world  great  as  it 
is  generally  used  in  such  a  connection, 


in  the  sense  of  political  greatness. 
This  kind  of  greatness  depends  most 
largely  on  executive  ability  which  is 
inborn.  It  is  not  fair  to  blame  the 
colleges  for  not  turning  out  great 
administrators;  nor  is  it  just  to  claim 
that  liberal  culture  and  administrative 
ability  are  incompatible.  The  best 
exponents  of  culture  in  the  Roman 
world  were  Cicero  and  Csesar ;  the 
former  was  moderately  successful  in 
executive  work,  and  the  latter  remark- 
ably so.  The  colleges  cannot  create, 
they  can  only  develop  what  comes  to 
them  ;  and  if  a  literary  man  is  a  failure 
in  political  life,  it  should  be  no  more 
astonishing  than  the  failure  of  a 
machinist  to  do  carpenter's  work.  We 
must  reiterate  the  principle  that  the 
task  of  the  college  is  to  develop  the 
whole  man,  and  not  a  part  of  him  \ 
and  therefore  adverse  criticism  must  be 
directed  against  the  result  as  a  whole, 
not  against  the  least  of  some  particu- 
lar natural  endowment  of  the  man,  or 
failure  in  some  technical  specialization 
in  the  work  of  the  world. — Education. 


CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


THE  Canadian  Dominion  and  the 
American  Commonwealths  trace 
most  of  the  political  institutions  they 
possess  to  the  great  English  mother 
of  all  governments.  In  the  course  of 
many  years,  diversities  have  naturally 
grown  up  in  the  working  out  of  those 
institutions.  It  is  generally  taken  for 
granted  in  the  United  States,  that  in 
these  diversities  the  advantages  are 
altogether  on  the  side  of  the  States. 
This,  however,  I  take  to  be  a  mistaken 
view.  I  think  Canadians  may  fairly 
claim  that  they  possess  institutions 
worthy  of  the  study  and  imitation  of 
their  neighbours. 

I  acknowledge  that  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Upper  Houses,  in  the 
existence  of  the  political  veto,  in  the 


financial  dependence  of  the  provinces 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  Dominion 
exchequer,  there  is  room  for  doubt 
whether  the  constitution  of  Canada 
does  not  exhibit  elements  of  weakness. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  a 
body  of  great  power  and  varied  ability, 
to  which  the  people  may  refer  with 
pride  and  gratulation.  The  reference 
to  the  courts  of  all  cases  involving 
points  of  constitutional  interpretation 
has  also  worked  to  the  advantage  of 
the  commonwealths.  On  the  other 
hand,  Canadians  call  attention  to  the 
following  features  of  their'  system  as 
worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of 
their  co  workers  in  the  cause  of  good 
and  efficient  government ; 

An    executive,   working    in    unison 
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with  and  dependent  on  Parliament ;  | 
its  members  being  present  in  both  | 
branches,  Mady  to  inform  the  House 
and  country  on  all  matters  of  adminis- 
tration, holding  office  by  the  will  of 
the  people  ;  representatives  initiating 
and  controlling  all  measures  of  public 
policy  and 'directing  generally  private 
legislation. 

An  effective  and  methodical  system  I 
of  procedure,  regulating  and  controll- 
ing all  legislation  of  a  private  or  special 
character,  so  as  to  protect  vested  rights 
and  the  public  interests.  } 

A  judiciary  not  dependent  on  public  j 
caprice,  but  holding  office  during  good 
behaviour,  and  only  removable  by  the 
joint  action  of  the  two  Houses  and  the 
executive  of  the  Federal  State. 

A  large  and  efficient  body  of  public  j 
servants  whose  members  hold  office 
not  on  an  uncertain  political  tenure, 
but  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  perform 
their  duties  satisfactorily,  and  who 
have  always  before  them  the  prospect 
of  a  competency  for  old  age  at  the 
close  of  a  career  of  public  usefulness. 

A  system  of  voting  at  elections, 
which  effectually  sscures  the  secrecy 
and  purity  of  the  ballot,  effectually 
guards  the  voter  "against  the  ticket 
peddler,  election  workers  and  spies," 
and  practically  "  takes  the  monopoly 
of  nomination  out  of  the  hands  of 
professional  politicians,  and  removes 
the  main  pretext  of  assessments  upon 


candidates  which  now  prevent  honest 
poor  men  from  running  for  office." 

The  jurisdiction  possessed  by  the 
courts  of  trying  all  cases  of  bribery 
and  corruption  at  elections,  and  giving 
judgment  on  the  facts  before  them,  in 
this  way  relieving  the  legislature  of  a 
duty  which  could  not,  as  experience 
has  shown,  be  satisfactorily  performed 
by  a  political  body  influenced  too  often 
by  impulses  of  party  ambition. 

The  placing  by  the  constitution  of 
the  jurisdiction  over  divorce  in  the 
Parliament  of  the  Dominion  and  not 
in  the  Legislatures  of  the  Provinces — 
the  Upper  House  being  now  by  usage 
the  court  for  the  trial  of  cases  of  this 
kind,  except  in  the  small  Maritime 
Provinces,  which  had  courts  of  this 
character  previous  to  the  Federal 
Union. 

The  effect  of  the  careful  regard 
entertained  for  the  marriage  tie  may 
be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  from 
1867  to  1886  there  were  only  116 
divorces  granted  in  Canada  against 
328,613  in  the  various  States  of  the 
Union. 

The  comparisons  I  have  made 
ought,  I  submit,  to  show  that  Canada 
has  been  steadily  working  out  her  own 
destiny  on  sound  principles,  and  has 
in  nowise  shown  an  inclination  to 
make  the  United  States  her  model  of 
imitation  in  any  vital  particular. — </. 
G.  Bourinot. 


WHY  PEOPLE  PREFER  TO  LIVE  IN  CITLES. 


CONGRESS  at  this  time  is  debating 
the  tariff  question.  But  there  is 
a  larger  question  than  the  tariff  ques- 
tion that  is  being  debated  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  homes  in  this  coun- 
try. Farm  life  is  becoming  less  at- 
tractive than  formerly.  At  all  events 
farms  are  going  down  in  value,  while 
the  price  of  real  estate  in  cities  is  in- 
creasing   with    very    great    rapidity. 


This  concentration  of  the  population 
in  cities  has  been  going  on  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  the  tide  has  now 
set  in  with  so  much  force,  that  farms 
that  were  quoted  at  $100  an  acre 
have  declined  to  $60,  and  even  $50. 
According  to  reports,  farms  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Ohio  are  steadily  depreciating  in 
value.     This  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
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Whatever  touches  the  country  home, 
touches  the  life  of  the  nation.  The 
wealth  of  this  country  is  made  on  the 
farms.  The  sheep  of  this  country 
add  three  hundred  million  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country  every  year. 
While  at  the  present  time  this  subject 
has  not  become  the  talk  of  the  streets 
yet  it  is  the  serious  question  of  to  day. 
What  are  the  causes  that  render  the 
city  more  attractive  than  formerly? 

First. — Those  who  leave  the  coun- 
try for  the  city  find  readier  occupa- 
tion. The  building  up  of  the  cities 
has  caused  this.  Scarcely  any  person 
that  comes  to  the  city  fails  to  find 
employment.  Formerly  this  was  not 
so.  Thousands  that  once  came  to 
the  city  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  living. 

Second. — The  cities  take  more  in- 
terest in  the  young  men  and  young 
women  that  come  to  them  from  the 
country.  There  are  many  institutions 
that  are  open  to  assist,  direct,  and 
counsel,  to  saynothingof  thechurches, 
Sunday  schools.  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations,  libraries,  and  even- 
ing schools,  etc.,  that  exist. 

Third. — The  cities  are  more  attrac- 
tive than  formerly.  During  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  much  attention 
has  been  paid  to  building.  There  is 
an  increase,  too,  of  theatres  and  other 
things  that  make  the  city  a  more  attrac- 
tive place  than  the  country. 

Fourth. — The  building  of  the  rail- 
roads has  made  intercourse  between 
people  more  ready,  and  the  people 
upon  the  farms  become  acquainted 
with  people  from  the  cities.  There 
is  less  isolation  than  formerly.  There 
is  readier  means  of  getting  to  the  city, 
visits  become  lengthened,  and  the 
visitor  becomes  a  resident. 

Fifth. — It  must  be  noted  here  that 
farm  work  has  become  harder  than  it 
was  once.  The  farms  have  become 
worn  out  or  deteriorated  ;  in  all  this 
Eastern  country  they  have  been  culti- 
vated in  a  wasteful  and  extravagant 


manner.  The  soil  has  not  been  re- 
placed, consequently  those  who  own 
farms  know  that  they  produce  very 
little.  One  cannot  live  upon  scenery. 
Then,  again,  the  Western  prairies  are 
in  opposition  to  these  worn  out  farms. 
Corn  and  wheat  can  be  raised  very 
cheaply  there,  and  the  railroads  facili- 
tate their  transportation  eastward,  so 
that  another  cause  is  added  to  the 
depreciation  of  farm  lands  of  the  East. 

The  question  will  be  asked.  What 
can  be  done  to  stem  a  movement 
which  is  to  be  deplored  ?  We  doubt 
whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress 
or  legislation.  Probably  it  is  a  move- 
ment that  will  go  on  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Then  a  reaction  will  come, 
serious  clouds  will  arise.  As  the  con- 
tinued destruction  of  forests  has  oc- 
casioned these  tremendous  floods,  so 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  depreciation 
of  farm  life  will  also  lower  the  tone 
and  character,  moral  and  social. 
Hence,  there  will  be  made  an  effort 
to  restore  this  balance  which  is  now 
disturbed.  Then  there  will  be  efforts 
to  create  a  love  for  country  life.  The 
late  movement  to  encourage  patriot- 
ism will  then  hive  its  parallel  in  en- 
couraging love  for  country  life.  This 
movement  may  be  begun  now. 
First,  there  should  be  special  efforts 
in  the  schools  to  show  the  pleasures 
and  delights  of  life  in  the  country,  and 
the  charms  of  natural  objects.  We 
must  cultivate  a  love  for  the  country. 
It  is  God's  handiwork. 

Then,  again,  there  should  be  better 
schools  in  the  country.  0-ie  of  the 
great  attractions  of  the  city  is  that  its 
schools  are  far  superior  to  those  of 
the  country.  The  poorest  schools 
are  in  the  country.  This  is  a  well 
known  fact.  The  schools  of  the  city 
have  improved  in  some  cases  a  thous- 
and per  cent,  while  the  schools  of 
the  country  have  gone  backward. 
Once  the  schools  of  the  country  were 
among  the  best  ;  there  was  scarcely 
any  difference  in  the  price  paid   to 
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teachers  in  the  country  schools  and  in 
the  town  school.  But  now,  what  a 
change  I  Perhaps  five  dollars  a  week 
is  paid  in  the  country,  and  in  the 
city  $25.  We  present  this  point  as 
the  beginning  point,  to  improve  the 
schools    of  the   country.     The    low 


1  qualitications    should    be    abolislied, 

,  and  none   but  well   trained   teachers 

]  should  be  employed  in  the  schools. 
What  if  it  costs  the    state   twice    or 

!  thrice  as    much    as    heretofore  ?    No 

i  money  can  be  so  well  invested  as  in 

I  the  country  schools. 


EDUCATION.* 


IT  is  not  quite  easy  to  select  a 
formula  that  shall  fitly  express 
the  complete  idea  of  education.  The 
subject  is  so  many-sided,  embraces 
so  many  stages,  may  be  represented 
under  so  many  phases,  that  every 
effort  to  give  a  condensed  expression 
to  the  notion  ends  in  incompleteness. 
There  is,  however,  one  verse  of  the 
Psalms  which  sets  forth  two  sides  of 
the  subject  in  a  very  interesting 
manner  :  "  That  our  sons  may  grow 
up  as  the  young  plants  :  and  that  our 
daughters  may  be  as  the  polished 
corners  of  the  temple,"  (Ps.  144,  1 2) ; 
or,  as  it  is  in  the  Revised  Version  : 
"When  our  sons  shall  be  as  plants 
grown  up  in  their  youth ;  and  our 
daughters  as  corner  stones  hewn  after 
the  fashion  of  a  palace." 

Here  we  have  two  aspects  of  the 
nature  of  education,  very  different  the 
one  from  the  other,  yet  each  of  the 
greatest  importance.  From  the  one 
point  of  view,  education  is  the  de- 
veloping of  the  life  and  being  of  the 
thing  or  person  educated  ;  from  the 
other  point  of  view,  it  is  the  fashion- 
ing and  disciplining  from  without. 
Both  of  these  conceptions  of  the  work 
of  education  are  important  and  neces- 
sary; and  either  without  the  other 
would  be  incomplete.  A  mere  arti- 
ficial working  upon  the  outside  of  a 
man  is  not  education.  By  such 
means  he  may  be  made  into  a  ma- 


•The  substance  of  an  address  by  Professor 
Clark,  on  occasion  of  the  Centenary  of  King's 
College,  Windsor,  N.S. 


chine  of  greater  or  less  perfection  ; 
but  the  man  himself  is  not  truly  edu- 
cated. On  the  other  hand,  the  mere 
growing  of  the  man,  the  coming  out 
of  the  life  which  is  in  him,  in  a  merely 
natural  manner,  would  be  insufficient. 

We  are  here  opposing  the  theory  of 
writers  like  Rousseau,  who  attributed 
all  social  evils  to  civilization,  holding 
that  if  men  were  allowed  to  grow  up 
in  a  natural  manner,  all  would  be 
well.  But  what  is  a  natural  manner? 
Is  it  the  manner  of  savages  or  bar- 
barians ?  This  is  nature  in  one  sense  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  way  to  bring  out 
man's  nature  in  all  its  fulness.  For 
this,  there  is  need  not  merely  of 
movement  from  within,  but  of  influ- 
ences from  without.  We  might  take 
the  first  image,  that  of  plants,  and  say 
that  first  we  need  a  higher  life  im- 
parted to  them  ;  secondly,  the  full 
and  harmonious  development  of  that 
life ;  and  thirdly,  the  pruning  and 
training  by  means  of  which  they  may 
be  brought  to  perfection.  Here  we 
have  the  union  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment, on  the  one  hand,  with  disci- 
pline on  the  other. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion at  the  present  time,  we  have  at 
least  the  advantage  of  a  general  agree- 
ment not  merely  as  to  the  subjects  of 
instruction,  but  on  the  general  princi- 
ples of  education.  However  widely 
we  may  differ  in  detail  and  in  the 
application  of  our  principles,  we  do 
not  now  differ  greatly  as  to  the  princi- 
ples themselves,  or,  at  least,  as  to  our 
starting  point.     We  will  now  consider 
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some  of  these  principles,  and  first, 
those  which  are  universally  recognized 
and  then  those  which,  although  not 
•  universally  recognized,  seem  to  us  to 
flow  out  of  the  primary,  self-evident 
principles. 

First  of  all,  then,  education  should^ 
be  carried  on  upon  scientific  principles. 
This  is  a  point  upon  which  all  men 
really  agree.  They  may  not  all,  at 
once,  accept  the  terms  in  which  the 
principle  is  put  forth;  but  this  is  from 
a  misunderstanding  of  their  meaning. 
They  do  in  reality  hold  the  truth 
which  is  expressed.  When  religious 
men,  for  example,  allow  that  there 
may  be  an  antagonism  between  reli- 
gion and  science,  they  are  committing 
a  double  error.  They  are  offending 
against  science,  which  is  a  servant  of 
God,  and  they  are  offending  against 
religion  by  allowing  it  to  be  supposed 
that  science  can  ever  harm  the  faith. 

What  do  we  mean  by  science  ?  We 
mean  knowledge,  right  knowledge, 
knowledge  which  is  not  gained  in  a 
tentative,  haphazard  manner,  but 
by  careful  induction  of  facts.  We 
mean  knowledge  which  is  careful, 
systematic,  and  approximately  com- 
plete. We  mean  the  kind  of  know- 
ledge which  seeks  to  ascertain  all 
the  qualities  and  properties  of  the 
thing  investigated,  and  all  its  relations. 
Now,  to  whatever  object  this  method 
of  enquiry  may  be  directed,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  it  is  doing  God-like 
work.  Whether  it  is  investigating  the 
earth  upon  which  we  stand,  or  the 
plants  which  grow  upon  it,  or  the 
living  creatures  which  live  and  move 
upon  its  surface,  or  the  starry  firma- 
ment, or  the  nature  of  man,  or  the 
nature  of  God,  its  generic  name  is 
science,  and  it  is  the  handmaid  of 
man  and  of  God,  of  intellect  and  of 
conscience. 

Now  education  must  be  carried  on 
in  a  scientific  spirit,  unless  we  think 
it  better  to  walk  in  the  twilight  of 
guess  work,  instead  of  such  light  of 


truth  and  fact  as  we  may  be  able  to 
attain  to.  If  we  are  training  a  plant, 
we  take  into  consideration  its  peculiar 
nature.  If  we  are  taming  an  animal, 
we  consider  the  qualities  and  powers 
of  each  animal.  And  it  is  the  same 
with  man.  Our  education  will  be 
successful  and  profitable  just  so  far  as 
it  recognizes  the  potentialities  of  the 
beings  educated. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that 
education  is  to  be  suspended  until 
we  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  man.  Rather  shall  we 
educate  as  far  as  we  do  already  know, 
and,  in  educating,  gain  fresh  know- 
ledge, and  then  again  make  use  of 
that  increased  knowledge  in  our  work. 
But  it  must  be  recognized  that  we  are 
better  equipped  for  the  work  of  edu- 
cation the  more  completely  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  subject  to  be 
educated. 

And  here,  too,  we  must  remark 
that  we  by  no  means  look  back  with 
disdain  upon  those  older  methods  of 
education  in  which  there  was  little  or 
nothing  said  or  thought  of  the  scien- 
tific character  of  education.  Among 
the  greater  educators  of  earlier  times 
there  was  an  unconscious  science, 
there  was  an  educational  instinct, 
there  was  the  imitation  of  methods 
which  had  been  learnt,  consciously 
and  unconsciously,  from  experience. 
We  have  no  sympathy  with  those 
leaders  of  the  present  who  are  ever 
"  slurring  the  days  gone  by,"  any 
more  than  we  have  with  the  priggish- 
ness  which  sets  up  for  knowing  every- 
thing, as  though  no  one  had  known 
it  before.  It  may  be  that  often  the 
man  who  acts  under  the  influence  of 
a  science  which  is  not  recognized  as 
such,  does  the  best  homage  to  that 
science ;  yet  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  every  work  has  its  science,  has 
its  first  principles,  and  in  the  consci- 
ous recognition  of  those  principles  we 
have  the  best  assurance  of  the  hope- 
fulness of  our  work. 


Education. 
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A  second  characteristic  of  true 
education  is  that  it  shall  be  com- 
prehensive and  complete  —  in  other 
words,  that  it  shall  have  regard  to  the 
whole  nature  of  the  creature  to  be 
educated.  This  principle  is  not 
merely  self  evident,  but  it  is  an  infer- 
ence from  the  first  requirement  that 
education  should  be  scientific.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  deny  that  this  rule 
is  more  widely  recognized  in  our  own 
days  than  in  past  times,  yet  it  is  not 
unfrequently  violated. 

We  have  long  been  agreed  that 
education  is  not  the  mere  imparting 
of  information — that  it  is  a  drawing 
out  and  disciplining  of  the  powers  of 
the  mind.  But  it  is  more  than  this. 
A  well  disciplined  intelligence  is  in- 
deed a  great  achievement  ;  but  it  is 
not  all.  Man  is  not  pure  reason  ;  he 
has  also  a  heart ;  he  has  feeling, 
imagination,  will.  And  man  is  truly 
educated  when  the  whole  nature  is 
cultivated,  when  it  is  made  harmoni- 
ous in  all  its  relations,  and  in  all  its 
actings. 

Education,  therefore,  must  have 
principal  reference  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  taste  and  the  formation  of  the 
character,  and  it  will"  embrace  the 
whole  area  of  human  life  and  conduct. 
It  can  hardly  be  denied  that,  in  our 
own  days,  and  among  ourselves,  some 
aspects  of  this  work  are  being  over- 
looked. We  are  in  danger  of  regard- 
ing education  as  a  mere  means  of 
outstripping  others  in  the  race  of 
wealth  or  ambition.  We  are  temp- 
ted to  think  of  it  as  a  means  of  mak- 
ing money,  or  as  a  way  of  being 
thought  cleverer  than  our  neighbours, 
instead  of  regarding  it  as  the  means 
of  fashioning  the  whole  man  into  a 
harmonious  whole. 

A  recent  American  writer,  speaking 
of  the  ordinary  education  imparted  in 
the  United  States,  declares  that  they 
are  turning  out  from  the  public  schools 
of  that  country  a  number  of  the  worst- 
mannered    boys    and    girls    that    the 


world  has  ever  seen.  That  writer 
possessed  an  amount  of  knowledge 
and  experience  to  which  the  present 
writer  cannot  lay  claim.  Yet  it  can 
hardly  be  unknown  to  any  qf  us  that 
precisely  the  same  kinds  of  complaints 
^re  made  against  the  children  edu- 
cated in  Ontario. 

Now,  if  this  is  going  to  be  the  out- 
come of  our  education,  if  courtesy 
and  reverence  are  to  perish  from  the 
earth,  i.hen  no  really  educated,  culti- 
vated human  being  can  look  forward 
to  life  under  such  conditions  as  being 
worth  living.  Which  of  us  that  has 
known  the  true  sweetness  of  civilized 
and  cultivated  human  intercourse, 
would  care  for  a  life  from  which  such 
elements  have  departed  ?  It  can 
never  be  a  true  education  which 
neglects  the  discipline  of  the  heart 
and  will.  There  can  be  no  true  intel- 
lectual training  which  looks  only  to 
:nan's  power  of  thought. 

We  must  note,  moreover,  that  man 
is  body,  as  well  as  soul  and  spirit  ; 
and  that  a  complete  education  must 
recognize  his  physical  powers  no  less 
than  his  mental  and  intellectual. 
There  is,  perhaps,  some  danger  at 
present  of  the  importance  of  physical 
education  being  exaggerated.  An 
athleticism  which  makes  muscular 
development  the  main  business  of  life 
is  certainly  a  very  ignorant  and  fool- 
ish bu-siness.  But  the  body  has  its 
rights,  clearly  defined  by  its  own  con- 
stitution and  by  its  relation  to  the 
mind,  and  abundantly  recognized  in 
Holy  Scripture.  The  "sound  mind" 
can  hardly  be  found  save  in  the  "sound 
body;"  and  St.  Paul  prays  (i  Thess. 
v.  23),  "The  God  of  peace  Himself 
sanctify  you  wholly ;  and  may  your 
spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  presented 
entire,  without  blame,  at  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

But,  once  more,  education  should 
have  a  religious  character.  This  pro- 
position can  be  gainsaid  only  by 
those  who  deny  the  existence  of  God, 
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or  who  assert  that  we  cannot  a'ttain 
to  the  knowledge  of  Him.  If  there 
exists  a  God,  an  eternal  being  by 
Whom  we  were  made,  in  Whom  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being, 
then  it  is  not  only  a  necessary  part  of 
education  that  we  should  know  some- 
thing of  God,  of  our  relations  to  Him, 
of  the  privileges  and  duties  which 
spring  out  of  those  relations  ;  but, 
furthermore,  this  knowledge  of  God 
must  be  the  key  to  all  other  knowledge, 
even  as  all  other  knowledge  leads  up  to 
that  which  is  supreme  and  all-embrac- 
ing. Andthisfundamental  aspect  of  the 
subject  is  made  clearer  by  other  con- 
siderations. Thus,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
man  is  actually  a  religious  being.  He 
is  sensible  of  his  dependence,  he 
craves  for  the  knowledge,  guidance 
and  communion  of  a  supreme  being, 
a  God.  It  is  impossible  to  say  this 
better  than  St.  Augustine  has  said  it  : 
"  Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself ;  and 
our  heart  is  restless,  until  it  rest  in 
Thee."  There  is  hardly  a  race  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  which  has  not 
manifested  religious  longings  and 
efforts  :  and  these  have  not  disappear- 
ed along  with  the  entrance  of  civiliza- 
tion. By  means  of  education  and 
culture  men  have  grown  only  more 
conscious  of  their  need. 

And  all  this  is  very  simple  and 
reasonable,  if  we  believe  what  Holy 
Scripture  teaches  that  man  is  made  in 
the  image  of  God.  Nor  is  this  the 
Biblical  doctrine  alone  :  it  may  be 
said  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  teaching 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  last  century. 
From  Kant  to  Hegel,  and  to  the  new 
English  followers  of  the  great  German 
masters,  the  testimony  has  issued  with 
increasing  clearness.  The  foundation 
of  all  existence  is  Spirit,  is  Mind ; 
and  that  Mind  is  reproduced  and 
represented  by  man  alone.  What 
shall  we  think,  in  presence  of  thoughts 
like  these,  of  that  theory  of  education 
which  professes  to  do  its  perfect 
work  without   an    allusion    to    God, 


or  to  man's  relation  to  Him  ?  And 
how  is  this  religious  education  to 
be  carried  on  ?  Here  we  approach 
a  question  which  can,  in  this  place, 
be  dealt  with  only  in  the  most  general 
and  cursory  manner  :  and  the  reader 
will  understand  that  the  writer  is 
responsible  for  no  more  than  he  says, 
and  not  for  inferences  which  may 
i  seem  deducible  from  his  statements. 
In  order  to  religious  education, 
then,  there  must  be  distinctive  religi- 
ous teaching.  Nothing  can  be  more 
!  absurd  and  intolerable  than  the  non- 
I  sensical  chatter  about  undenomina- 
tional or  undogmatic  instruction.  You 
cannot  teach  without  dogma.  A 
dogma  is  a  doctrine  promulgated  by 
authority.  If  you  go  no  further  than 
to  say,  "  I  believe  in  God,"  you  have 
affirmed  the  most  awful  of  dogmas. 
We  must,  therefore,  clearly  make  up 
our  minds  to  teach  certain  doctrines 
as  revealed  by  God. 

How  this  may  best  be  done — 
whether  by  separate  schools,  or  by 
having  instructions  given  separately, 
at  a  certain  hour,  to  children  of  differ- 
ent denominations,  or  by  drawing  up 
some  formula  of  agreement  between 
the  principal  'reformed  Churches,  we 
cannot  at  present  discuss. 

No  attack  is  here  intended  upon 
what  is  called  our  national  system  of 
education.  If  any  one  should  repres- 
ent it  as  the  ideal,  then  indeed  it 
would  be  a  very  easy  thing,  and  almost 
a  duty,  to  pour  ridicule  upon  such  a 
notion.  If  it  be  accepted  as  a  necess- 
ity of  our  circumstances,  perhaps,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  it  may  be  worthy  of 
considerable  commendation;  although 
j  many  who  are  by  no  means  hyper- 
I  critical  have  discerned  serious  flaws 
in"  its  methods  and  processes.  But, 
whatever  judgment  we  may  form  of 
our  educational  system,  at  least  it 
makes  no  adequate  provision  for 
religious  instruction  ;  and  this  is  a 
matter  which  must  receive  further 
consideration,  or  we  shall  suffer  for  it. 
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EXCELLENT  as  the  results  of 
the  Free  School  system  have 
been  in  a  new  and  unsettled  country, 
there  are  not  wanting  symptoms  that 
it  is  losing  its  popularity  in  the  older 
and  more  populous  States  of  the 
Union.  This  is  a  fact  of  very  great 
significance  to  us,  now  that  we  are 
about  to  adopt  a  Free  School  system 
of  elementary  education.  From  the 
last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  the  States,  which  has 
only  recently  been  published,  al- 
though it  is  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1888,  we  learn  that  there  is  going  on 
in  the  older  and  more  cultured  States 
a  gradual  transfer  of  pupils  from  the 
public  to  the  private  schools.  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  those  States  are  with- 
drawing their  children  from  the  Free 
Schools  and  sending  them  to  schools 
in  which  fees  must  be  paid.  This  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  any  decline 
of  efiiciency  in  the  public  schools,  as 
the  Commissioner  states  th't  they  are 
supplied  with  "better  teachers  and 
better  material  appliances  for  educa- 
tion than  ever  before,  and  more 
money  is  expended  upon  them." 
The  facts  and  figures  by  which  he 
supports  his  inference  as  to  the  retro- 
grade movement  in  public  schools, 
and  the  advance  in  private  schools, 
are  these  :  He  finds,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  increase  in  the  enrolment  of 
scholars  for  the  year  under  review 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase 
of  population  of  school  age.  In  the 
year  1886-7,  20.38  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  was  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools;  whereas  in  1887-8 
the  percentage  was  only  20.10.  An- 
other interesting  and  relevant  fact  is 
that  during  the  decade  ending  1887 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  enrol- 
ment in  the  public  schools  of  all  the 
States,  except  those  of  the  South 
Atlantic  sea-boaid  and  the  south  cen- 


tral  area.  And  even  in  these  States 
the  Commissioner  tells  us  that  growth 
has  been  now  arrested,  "  after  having 
reached  a  point  in  its  development 
considerably  below  that  occupied  by 
the  Northern  States."  The  Commis- 
sioner next  inquires  if  the  decline  of 
numbers  in  the  public  schools  is  com- 
pensated by  an  equivalent  advance- 
in  the  numbers  attending  private 
schools.  On  this  point  he  finds  that 
in  fourteen  States  and  territories  the 
average  increase  of  the  private  school 
enrolment  was  6.98  per  cent.,  a  per- 
centage much  higher  than  the  public 
school  increase  in  the  same  States. 
"  The  most  complete  and  trustworthy 
data,"  says  the  Commissioner,  "  upon 
this  head  are  furnished  by  a  group 
of  States  comprising  iNIassachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey."  In  these 
five  States  the  public  enrolment  in- 
creased in  the  year  by  4.938,  or  0.28 
per  cent.  ;  whilst  the  private  school 
enrolment  increased  in  the  year  by 
12,956,  or  0.73  per  cent.  That  these 
figures  are  approximately  correct  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  their  sum 
almost  exactly  corresponds  to  the 
increase  for  the  year  of  the  popula- 
tion of  school  -age  in  those  States, 
The  conclusion  at  which  the  Com- 
missioner arrives  from  these  facts  is, 
"  that  in  these  States,  and  presumably 
elsewhere,  there  is  going  on  a  transfer 
of  pupils  from  public  to  private 
schools,"  and  he  adds,  what  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  that  "  the  circum- 
stance is  of  the  greatest  significance, 
and  demands  the  greatest  considera- 
tion." The  explanation  he  gives  of 
this  social  revolution,  public  school 
retrogression,  or  whatever  other  desig- 
nation may  apply  to  the  group  of 
facts  we  have  been  considering,  is 
probably  the  true  one.  He  thinks  it 
is   to  be  found   "in  connection  with 
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conditions  arising  from  the  growing 
complexity  of  our  civilization,  and 
the  development  of  far  greater  ex- 
tremes of  wealth  and  poverty  " — that 
is  to  say,  America,  as  her  wealth  and 
population  increase,  will  have  no 
immunity  from  the  social  and  educa- 
tional problems  that  present  them- 
selves for  solution  here.  The  wealthy 
citizens  of  New  York,  Boston,  Chi- 
cago, and  other  large  cities  will  come, 
in  time,  to  regard  with  as  much  re- 
pugnance the  sending  of  their  child- 
ren to  the  common  schools,  to  mix 
with  the  poorest  of  the  population,  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Mayfair  and  Bel- 
gravia  would  to  sending  their  children 
to  our  Board  Schools.  Wealth  and 
poverty  differentiate  the  school  train 
ing.  The  child  of  the  wealthy  man 
wants,  or  his  parents  want  for  him,  an 
education  of  an  order  not  to  be  had 
at  the  public  school.  Hence  he  is 
sent  to  a  school  where  he  can  have 
any  educational  luxury  he  is  ready  to 
pay  for.  "  There  is,"  says  the  Com- 
missioner, "  an  increasing  prevalence 
of  a  belief  in  the  necessity  of  certain 
forms  and  subjects  of  instruction  that 
the  public  schools  do  not  and  cannot 
give." 

There  is  one  other  matter  on  which 
American  experience  falsifies  the  ex- 
pectations ot  the  advocates  of  Free 
Education  here,  namely,  that  it  se- 
cures regular  attendance.  The  aver- 
age attendance  in  all  American  com- 
mon schools  is  only  65.7  of  the 
enrolment.  In  England  and  Wales 
it  is  76  per  cent.,  and  in  Scotland  77 
per  cent.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  to  earn  a  grant, 
the  school  must  have  been  open  at 
least  400  times,  reckoning  morning 
and  evening  as  separate  attendances, 
and  every  scholar  for  whom  a  grant 
is  claimed  must  at  least  have  been 
present  at  250  of  these.  The  public 
schools  in  America  are  open,  on  an 
average,  only  129  days  in  the  year, 
and   the  number  of  average   attend- 


ances is  only  93.7,  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can scholar  spends  only  some  three 
months  in  school,  whilst  in  England 
or  Scotland  the  scholar  spends  from 
eight  to  nine  months  in  school.  We 
commend  these  facts  and  figures  to 
the  thoughts  of  those  who  think  on 
educational  matters.  —  The  Educa- 
tional Times. 


THE  PILOT. 

BY  MARGARET  J.  PRESTON. 

I  hope  to  meet  my  pilot  face  to  face, 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar. — Tennvson. 

Who  is  the  Pilot,  into  whose  sure  hand. 
Waiting  the  summons,   as  the  day  grows 
dark, 
Upon  the  border  of  this  earthly  strand, 
We  may  commit  our  bark  ? 

Can  Reason  rule  the  deck,  and  firmly  steer 
Through  depths  where  swirling  maelstroms 
rave  and  roar. 
And  madly  threaten  to  o'erwhelm  us,  ere 
We  reach  the  thither  shore? 

Has  calm  Philosophy,  whose  lore  unrolls 

The  axioms  of  the  ages,  ever  found 
A  perfect  chart,  to  map  what  rocks  and  shoals 
Beset  the  outward  bound  ? 

Can  Science  guide,  who,  with  exploring  glass, 

Sweeps  the  horizon  of  the  restless  tide, 
And  questions,  'mid  the  mists  that  so  hara-s, 
"  Is  there  a  farther  side  ?  " 

Dare  old  Tradition  set  its  untrimmed  light 

Upon  the  prow,  and  hope  to  show  the  way, 
Through  gulfing  troughs  that  blinder  make 
the  night, 

Out  into  perfect  day  ? 

Nay, — none  of  these  are  strong  to  mount  the 
deck, 
And,  with  authority  assured  and  free, 
Guide  onward,  fearless  of  the  loss  and  wreck 
That  crowd  this  soundless  sea. 

O  ye  who  watch  the  ebbing  tide  !  what  saith 
The  wisdom  that  through  ages  hath  sufficed 
For  questioning  souls? — The  only    chart  is 
faith. 
The  only  pilot,  Christ ! 

The  Sunday  School  Times. 
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THE  CESSION  OF  HELIGOLAND. 


BY  ANDREW  T.   SIBBALD. 


1 


^HOSE  who  liave  been  prophesy- 
ing every  kind  of"  surrender  to 
Germany,"  will  not  fail  to  note  in 
Lord  Salisbury's  despatch,  issued  June 
17th,  to  Sir  Edward  Malet,  that  we 
propose  to  give  our  neighbours  in  east 
Africa  considerably  less  than  they 
demand  of  us. 

Beginning,  then,  with  the  principle 
that  we  claim  the  land  where  rights 
have  been  acquired  by  British  settle- 
ments, Lord  Salisbury  has  made  out 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  German 
Government  that  the  region  towards 
the  south  of  Lake  Tanganyika, 
between  the  Stevenson  Road,  the 
Nyassa  Lake,  and  the  Congo  State, 
so  far  as  it  comes  north  of  the  eleventh 
degree  of  south  latitude  is  to  fall  under 
our  influence.  England  obtains  a 
recognition  of  her  protectorate  over 
Zanzibar,  and  what  is  of  great  import- 
ance, all  the  Witu  district  to  the  north- 
east of  the  British  East  African  Com- 
pany's territory  is  ceded  to  us.  With 
the  possession  of  Wituland,  England 
has  the  control  westward  of  the  Italian 
protectorate  in  Abyssinia  from  the  first 
degree  of  southern  latitude  to  the 
borders  of  Egypt.  The  Witu  coast 
line  alone  is  two  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  the  protectorate  had  only 
recently  been  assumed  by  Germany. 
The  possession  of  this  new  territory 
ought  to  quicken  the  somewhat  sleepy 
activities  of  the  British  East  African 
Company.  We  must  hear  no  more 
of  their  wishing  to  throw  up  the  whole 
business  in  disgust,  as  has  been  some- 
times obscurely  hinted  of  late.  With 
free  access  to  the  northern  half  of 
Lake  Victoria,  to  Uganda,  and  to  the 
north.  Sir  William  Mackinnon's  com- 
pany ought  to  make  itself  a  powerful 
influence  for  good  in  that  part  of  the 
world.     At  the  same  time,  satisfactory 


arrangements  are  in  progress  ror  the 
final  mapping  out  of  the  frontier 
between  Damaraland  and  Ngamiland. 
Against  all  these  advantages  what  have 
we  to  place  on  the  opposite  scale?  Os- 
tensibly, a  small  matter,  the  transfer  of 
an  island,  one-fifth  of  a  square  mile  in 
superficial  area,  to  Germany.  Un- 
fortunately, Heligoland,  as  its  name 
imports,  is  a  holy  island,  and  there  is 
no  arguing  with  sentiment,  religious 
or  other.  In  the  old  days  the  Angli 
used  to  go  over  to  the  sacred  spot  to 
offer  sacrifices  to  the  goddess  Hertha, 
to  whom  a  shrine  was  their  dedicated. 
But  in  itself  the  connection  between 
the  little  Frisian  island  and  Great 
Britain  is  extremely  slight,  and  is  not 
even  sacred  by  long  prescription. 
Zanzibar  and  Wituland  remain  as  a 
set-off  to  Heligoland.  Now,  the  island 
of  Zanzibar  is  the  centre  of  the  whole 
trade  of  east  Africa,  and  is  in  constant 
communication  with  Bombay ;  and 
the  possession  of  Wituland  frees  us 
from  any  European  competitor  in  the 
trade  routes  towards  the  north  and 
towards  the  Nile. 

There  is  no  particular  reason  for 
giving  Heligoland  up  to  Germany,  so 
long  as  all  that  could  be  urged  in 
favour  of  such  concession  was  the 
existence  of  a  German  sentiment  on 
the  subject  which  was  diametrically 
opposed  to  our  own.  When,  however, 
we  obtain  such  important  spheres  of 
influence  in  east  Africa  in  exchange 
for  so  small  a  transfer,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  obstinate  desire  to 
retain  an  island  which  is  likely,  in  the 
course  of  years,  to  become  a  sandbank, 
is  nothing  more  than  the  determina- 
tion to  surrender  a  reality  and  grasp 
at  a  shadow.  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  long  desired  the  acquisition 
of  an  island  which  is  so  near  the  Elbe, 
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and  the  price  which  she  has  now 
offered  for  it  seems  amply  to  justify 
the  bargain  entered  upon  by  her 
Majesty's  ministers.  For  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  even  if  German 
resources  are  unequal  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  vast  empire  in  Africa,  it 
was  almost  possible  for  German 
antagonism  there  to  hinder  the  de- 
velopment of  British  enterprise  to  an 
enormous,  and  even  prohibitive,  de- 
gree. All  idea  of  this  is  removed  by 
the  present  agreement,  and  in  future 
Great  Britain,  the  only  possible  domin- 
ant power  of  the  future  in  Africa, 
may  rely  on  the  sympathy  and  even 
co-operation  of  the  State,  which  is  her 
nearest  and  most  powerful  neighbour 
there. 

That  Germany  could  make  Heligo- 
land a  useful  fortress  by  spending 
upon  it  about  one  million  sterling,  is 
probable  enough,  but  the  admission 
does  not  take  us  very  far.  Is  our 
possession  of  Malta  or  Mauritius  to 
depend  upon  the  xQ^\x\toi a. plebiscite? 
If  not,  on  what  grounds  is  it  held  that 
our  retirement  from  Heligoland  for 
imperial  reasons  is  to  be  conditional 
upon  the  willingness  of  its  handful  of 
inhabitants  to  release  us  from  our 
duties?  Care,  however,  has  been 
taken  to  deprive  the  present  inhabit- 
ants of  substantial  grounds  for  dis- 
satisfaction by  securing  for  them 
immunity  from  compulsory  service  in 
the  German  army  or  navy. 

It  is  said  that  had  Germany  possess- 
ed Heligoland  in  1870,  the  blockade 
of  the  Elbe  and  Weser  by  the  French 
tieet  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  would 
have  been  impossible. 

It  must,  to  be  useful  in  protecting 
tlie  German  rivers  from  blockade, 
support  a  naval  force  capable  of 
operating  against  the  blockaders.  But 
then  the  rivers  themselves  are  capable 
of  doing  this ;  and  whatever  naval 
force  is  stationed  at  Heligoland  must 
be  withdrawn  from  the  rivers.  All 
that  history  tells  us  about  these  out- 
lying fortifications  in  the  midst  of  a 


hostile  sea  is  that  they  fall  as  soon 
as  they  are  attacked  by  the  power 
commanding  the  sea.  Cases  strictly 
analogous  to  Heligoland  are  found 
in  Goree,  an  "impregnable  military 
position,"  which  surrendered  at  least 
seven  times  to  the  power  commanding 
the  surrounding  water  ;  and  the  Dia- 
mond Rock,  six  miles  from  the  French 
port  of  Port  Royal,  in  Martinique. 
This  rock  was  seized  and  fortified  by 
the  British  in  January,  1804,  and  was 
held  as  long  as  we  remained  in  com- 
and  of  the  sea,  but  it  fell  as  soon  as 
Villeneuve  took  the  command  of  the 
sea  there  in  June,  1805. 

Heligoland    consists    of    a    Rock 
island,    a  mile  long,    and  of  a  Sand 
island,  which  can  accommodate     in 
summer  some  two  thousand  holiday- 
makers  from  the  Continent.     Till  the 
year  1720  this  sandy  dune  was  con- 
nected with  the  main  rock,  but  the 
fierce  gales  of  that  stormy  winter  broke 
down  the  link,  or   what  the  Heligo- 
landers  called  de  waal,  and  about  a 
mile  of  comparatively  deep  water  now    | 
rolls  between.     A  tradition  still  exists    | 
that  Heligoland  and  Schleswig-Hols- 
tein    were    in    former    times    joined 
together,  and  that  many  hundred  years 
ago  people  walked  from  Holstein  to 
Heligoland,   across    the   sands,   in  a 
day.     Heligoland,  in  ancient  spelling 
Helgoland,  or  Hertha  Isle,  had  be-    1 
longed  to  Denmark  since  the  time  of    1 
"  Othere,  the    old    sea    captain  who    i 
dwelt  in  Helgoland,"  in  the  reign  of   | 
King  Alfred   of  England;  but  in  the    | 
general  spoliation  of  this  much-wrong-    jj 
ed  country  in  the    beginning   of  the 
present  century,  it  was  taken  from  the 
Danes  by  England,  and,  together  with 
the  whole  Danish  fleet,  converted  to 
our  own  use.     It  was  confirmed  to  us 
by  the  Treaty  of  Kiel  in   18 14,  since 
which  time  it  has  remained  uninter 
ruptedly  in  our  possession,  not  how- 
ever without  many  angry  and  covetous 
eyes   being  fixed  upon  it,  and  many 
negotiations  and    propositions  for  its 
exchange    made   by   a   long   line   of 
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German  chancellors.  Heligoland 
forms  one  of  those  Frisian  islands  of 
the  North  Sea  which  formed  the  cradle 
of  our  race.  '  Most  of  these  islands 
were  secured  by  Prussia  in  her  an- 
nexation of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  if 
it  suffer  the  same  fate,  Heligoland 
will  but  go  the  way  of  the  Frisian 
world.  From  the  harbour  of  Sylt, 
according  to  local  tradition,  Hengist 
sailed  to  the  conquest  of  Britain.  The 
storms  of  fourteen  hundred  years  have 
washed  Hengist's  harbour  out  of  re- 
cognition, but  the  tradiiion  has  defied 
their  ravages.  There  is  a  lighthouse 
on  the  island  of  Sylt,  but  I  think  it 
was  unlighted  during  the  war  in  1864. 
The  Fohr  Islands  have  been,  with 
Heligoland,  the  resort  of  multitudes 
of  bathers  from  all  parts  of  Austria 
and  Germany  for  years.  French 
visitors,  often  to  the  extent  of  nine 
hundred,  come  here  during  the  season 
for  the  fresh,  salt  breezes  and  bathing. 
The  greatest  attraction  of  the  short 
season  in  Heligoland  is  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  coasts  and  caves,  which 
takes  place  in  August.  The  sight  is 
said  to  be  one  of  indescribable  beauty, 
and  it  is  witnessed  by  nearly  the  whole 
population,  who  row  in  procession 
from  point  to  point,  headed  by  the 
police  boat  and  the  governor's  barge. 
The  police  are  apparently  retained 
for  this  duty  alone,  for  they  have  little 
to  do  at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 
Fishermen,  pilots,  bird-skin  and  feath- 
er-dressers, muff  makers,  together  with 
lodging-house  keepers,  form  the  popu- 
lation of  Heligoland.  The  governor 
is  said  to  be  as  autocratic  as  the  czar 
within  his  modest  limits ;  and  the 
national  debt  —  for  to  be  strictly 
accurate,  the  island  is  not  wholly 
without  one — stands  at  ;^io.  The 
language,  which  is  unwritten,  is  gener- 
ally Frisian,  but  is  pronounced  by  the 
learned  to  be  Anglo-Saxon;  not  so 
surprising,  inasmuch  as  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein  were  inhabited  by  Saxons, 
who  were  subdued   by  the   emperor 


Charlemagne  in  the  ninth  century. 
There  are  neither  horses  nor  cows 
on  the  island  ot  Heligoland,  a  few 
goats  only  being  kept,  whose  extremely 
unpleasant  milk  is  sold  at  a  fabulous 
price.  There  are  no  roads,  but  the 
clean  little  toy-like-looking  lodging- 
houses,  bright  as  paint  and  whitewash 
can  make  them,  are  popped  down  on 
the  velvet  turf  anywhere,  to  all  appear- 
ance, and  without  foundation.  They 
are  all  of  one  storey,  and  every  thing  is 
sacrificed  to  compactness  ;  otherwise 
in  the  fierce  winds  which  assail  and 
occasionally  cover  the  island  with 
driving  seafoam,  the  houses  would 
be  literally  blown  over  the  cliffs.  It 
is  the  sea,  the  sea,  and  nothing  but 
the  sea,  at  Heligoland.  There  are 
few  trees,  no  running  water,  no  ruins, 
but  an  extraordinary  width  of  sea 
view,  seen  as  from  the  deck  of  a 
gigantic  ship.  There  is  no  harbour — 
passengers  are  pulled  ashore  in  boats. 
The  only  romantic  associations  are  a 
ghost,  believed  to  represent  a  person 
in  orders  and  of  the  Lutheran  per- 
suasion, and  a  sort  of  sub-population 
ot  elfin  people,  who  live  under  the 
Treppe,  or  steps  that  lead  to  the 
summit  of  the  rock.  Heavy  storms 
of  hurricane  force  sweep  over  the  bare, 
unprotected  island  for  weeks  together, 
only  to  be  succeeded  by  thick,  rolling 
sea  fog,  wet  as  rain.  Heligoland  is 
the  favourite  resting-place  for  those 
vast  flights  of  woodcock  which  in  the 
month  of  October,  leave  the  fast 
fading  forests  and  bare  rye-fields  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  where  they  have 
hatched  out  their  young  and  fattened 
the  young  birds  upon  the  resinous 
shoots  of  larch  and  succulent  bilberries 
of  the  north.  Not  only  do  the  wood- 
cock congregate  in  great  quantities 
on  this  island,  but  enormous  flights 
of  chaftinches,  buzzards,  hedge-spar- 
rows, jays,  and  Lapland  buntings. 

In  conclusion  I  would  remark  that 
Britain  is  giving  up  an  island  only 
half  the  size  of  Hyde  Park. — Scottish 
Review. 
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THE  THREE  GREATEST  POETS. 


DANTE,  Shakespeare  and  Goethe 
are  the  greatest  poets  of  the 
Christian  era;  as  Job,  Homer  and 
Virgil  were  the  greatest  of  the  era  be- 
fore Christ.  They  rise  Hke  pyramids 
in  the  history  of  literature.  Their 
works  have  a  universal  and  perennial 
interest.  Their  theme  is  man  as  uian, 
and  they  sympathize  with  all  that  is 
human.  They  describe,  with  the  in- 
tuition of  genius  and  in  classical  style, 
our  common  nature  in  all  its  phases, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  from 
the  worst  to  the  best. 

But  with  this  common  characteristic 
they  differ  as  widely  as  the  nation, 
and  ages  to  which  they  belong,  and 
as  the  languages  in  which  they  wrote. 
They  are  intensely  human  and  yet 
intensely  national.  Dante  could  only 
have  arisen  in  Italy  and  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  Shakespeare  only  in 
England  and  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
Goethe  only  in  Germany  and  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Dante  is  the 
poet  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  Cath- 
olicism ;  Shakespeare  is  the  poet  of 
the  transition  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  Reformation ;  Goethe  is 
the  poet  of  modern  cosmopolitan 
culture. 

It  is  difificult  to  say  who  is  the 
greatest  and  the  most  universal  of  the 
three.  Shakespeare  is  an  unexplained 
literary  miracle  as  to  creative  fertility 
of  genius  and  intuitive  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  English,  old  Roman, 
Italian,  French,  Scandinavian,  Chris- 
tian, Jewish,  heathen,  noble  and  wick- 
ed, angelic  and  Satanic.  Goethe  pre- 
sents greater  variety  of  poetic  and  lit- 
erary composition,  and  excels  equally 
in  drama,  epos  and  song,  in  narrative 
prose  and  critical  judgment.  Dante 
in  one  respect  is  the  most  exalted  and 
sublime  of  the  three,  as  he  follows 
men  into  the  eternal  world  of  bliss 
and  woe.     Goethe  does  the  same  in 


his  "Faust,"  who  in  the  first  part  goes 
down  to  perdition  for  his  sins,  but  in 
the  second  part  we  find  him  in  heaven 
without  passing  through  the  purgatory 
of  repentance,  and  without  faith  in 
Christ.  The  angels  who  carry  the 
immortal  part  of  "  Faust "  greet  him 
as  one  who  is  saved  by  a  process  of 
self-purification.  This  is  the  moral 
defect  in  that  great  tragedy.  Dante 
was  a  Catholic  believer,  and  peoples 
his  Paradise  with  spotless  saints. 
Shakespeare  professes  no  religion,  and 
is  hid  behind  his  character ;  but  he 
reverently  bowed  before  Him 

Whose  blessed  feet  were  nail'd 

For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross. 

There  is  no  finer  and  more  truly 
Christian  description  of  mercy  than 
that  given  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
"  Merchant  of  Venice "  (Act  IV.,^ 
Scene  i)  : 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd  ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.     It  is  twice  bless'd  ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  ; 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doih  sit  the  fear  and  dread  of  kings. 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sw^y  : 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly   power   duth   then   show   likest 

God's, 
When  mercy  seasons  justice. 

Of  Dante  and  Shakespeare  we  know 
very  little,  and  that  little  is  uncertain 
and  undisputed.  Goethe  left  a  charm- 
ing -record  of  his  early  life,  and  his 
later  years  are  equally  well  known. 
Dante  and  Shakespeare  died  in  the 
vigour  of  manhood,  Goethe  in  serene 
old  age  praying  for  more  light,  and 
leaving  as  one  of  his  wise  utterances 
this  testimony  :  That  however  the  hu- 
man race  may  advance  in  science,^ 
literature  and  art  and  every  branch  of 
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civilization,  it  will  never  pass  in  mor- 
ality and  religion  beyond  Christ,  who 
is  the  most  perfect  manifestation  of 


the  Divine  in  human  form  ever  seer» 
on  tdi\\.\\.— Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  in 
N.  V.  Iiidcpciident. 


NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Important. — The  New  York  Me- 
thodists, at  their  meeting  in  that  city 
last  month,  reported  as  follows  : 
"  Education  consists  in  the  sym- 
metrical development  of  the  whole 
man  for  the  purpose  of  his  creation. 
This  purpose  is  admitted  to  be  moral. 
Purely  secular  education  is  impossible 
in  a  land  whose  literature,  history  and 
laws  are  the  product  of  a  Christian 
civilization.  .  .  .  "The  common 
and  higher  school  system,  pressed 
into  secular  uniformity,  cannot  meet 
the  moral  needs  of  a  mixed  popula- 
tion. Christianity  must  solve  the 
question  of  the  education  of  the 
masses  upon  Christian  and  not  upon 
secular  grounds.  The  perils  of  bad 
habits  from  association  in  the  schools 
can  only  be  overcome  by  the  inculca- 
tion of  Christian  morals.  The  State, 
assuming  the  right  to  educate  a 
citizenship  made  up  of  accountable 
beings,  and  the  schools  under  its 
control  becoming  godless  and  there- 
fore necessarily  immoral,  Christian 
citizens  must  deny  the  right  of  the 
State  to  assume  to  give  such  an  in- 
adequate education.  The  common 
school  system,  imperfect  though  it 
may  be,  must  be  preserved,  and  we 
are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  secular 
theory  nor  the  sectarian  theory  of  its 
control  while  its  existence  can  be 
perpetuated  as  a  fit  training  school 
for  a  morally  responsible  citizenship. 
We  will  resist  all  efforts  to  expunge 
the  facts  of  our  Christian  history,  and 
the  teachings  of  Christian  morality, 
from  the  text-books  of  schools  sup- 
ported by  the  Stale.  We  repudiate 
as  un-American  and  pagan,  and  as  a 
menace  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  insti- 
tutions,   the    recent    supreme    court 


decision  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin — 
a  decision  dictated  and  defended  by 
the  enemies  of  the  common  schools- 
— '  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  with- 
out comment  is  sectarian  instruction 
of  the  pupils,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Bible  contains  numerous 
passages  upon  some  of  which  the 
peculiar  creed  of  almost  every  reli- 
gious sect  IS  based,  and  that  such 
passages  may  reasonably  be  under- 
stood to  inculcate  the  doctrines  pre- 
dicated upon  them.'  The  enemies 
of  the  common  schools  declare  that 
'  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  would  not 
helo  the  matter.'  This  would  only 
make  the  schools  purely  secular, 
which  were  worse  than  making  them 
purely  Protestant,  for  as  it  regards 
the  State,  society,  morality,  all  the 
interests  of  this  world,  Protestantism, 
we  hold  to  be  far  better  than  nO' 
religion.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
controversy  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  Christian  citizens  of  a  common- 
wealth, Christian  in  its  history  and 
in  the  character  of  its  laws,  to  deny 
that  the  Bible  is  a  sectarian  book,, 
and  claim  for  it  a  place  wherever  the 
State  attempts  to  educate  youth  for 
the  duties  of  citizenship."  There 
must  be  a  common  ground  for  all 
sects  to  stand  on  in  this  matter  of 
education. — Ex. 


Stones  that  will  Swim  in  the 
Human  Eve. — Eye  stones  are  really 
portions  of  the  covering  of  certain 
shell  fish.  They  are  found  at  the 
opening  of  the  shell,  and  serve  to 
close  the  entrance  when  the  animal 
draws  itself  within.  They  are  of 
various  kinds,  but  those  used  as  eye- 
stones  are  hard,  stony  bodies,  about 
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the  size  of  split  peas,  one-third  to  one- 
sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  httle 
longer  than  broad,  having  one  surface 
plane  and  the  other  convex.  When 
they  have  been  worn  by  the  action  of 
the  sea,  they  are  very  smooth  and 
shining.  Like  other  shells,  they  are 
composed  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
When  placed  in  a  weak  acid,  such  as 
vinegar,  a  chemical  change  takes 
place,  carbonate  acid  gas  is  given  off, 
and  in  its  escape  produces  the  move- 
ments which  are  popularly  supposed 
to  show  that  the  stone  is  "alive." 
When  one  of  these  stones  is  placed 
under  the  eyelid,  at  the  outer  corner, 
the  natural  movements  of  the  lid  in 
winking  push  it  gradually  toward  the 
inner  side,  and  when  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  mote  which  is  causing 
the  irritation,  this  is  carried  along  and 
finally  expelled  with  it.  The  belief 
that  such  stones  have  a  peculiar  de- 
tective power,  and  move  about  in  the 
eye  until  they  find  and  remove  the 
r  ritating  substance  for  which  they 
have  been  "  sent,"  has  no  foundation 
in  fact.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach 
of  the  crawfish  there  are  found  small 
bodies  which  go  under  the  name  of 
"  crab's  eyes,"  and  look  not  unlike 
the  true  eye  stones.  They  have  some- 
times been  mistaken  for  them,  and 
presumably  would  serve  a  similar 
purpose  — Scientific  Avierican. 


The      Personal     Method. — No 
science  of  teaching  can  ever  make  a  '< 
school ;     no    theory   of    method    in 
teaching  can  ever  develop  a  character  | 
and  train  a  soul,  any  more  than  the  1 
classifications    and   analyses    of    the  j 
botanist     can     construct     a     flower.   I 
Muhlenberg     knew     that      what      is   j 
wanted  first  and  always  is  a  teacher.    I 
And  the  true  teacher  will  find  his  own  ' 
method,  which  will  infallibly   be  the 
right  one  for  him.     The  real  teaching  [ 
force  resides    in  the  individuality  of  ] 
the  teacher,  which  the  Lord  has  made  1 


and  not  man,  and  which  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  man-made  methods 
in  the  books.  The  only  stimulating 
force  in  the  realm  of  spirit  is  spirit ; 
the  one  creative  and  inspiring  agency 
in  the  domain  of  character  is  char- 
acter; just  as  the  indispensable  con- 
dition prerequisite  to  the  development 
of  mind  is  the  presence  of  other 
minds.  The  "  method "  of  Dr. 
Muhlenberg,  in  so  far  as  he  can  be 
said  to  have  possessed  one,  was  the 
personal  method, — the  method  of 
love,  of  individual  interest  and  per- 
sonal contact  as  the  moral  and 
spiritual  force  essential  to  that  round- 
ing of  the  manhood  which  is  the  test 
of  all  true  education. — Life  of  Dr. 
Muhlenberg. 


Fault-finding. — There  is  no  in- 
fluence emanating  from  a  teacher, 
during  recitation,  which  so  completely 
paralyzes  the  mind  of  the  pupil  as 
the  practice  of  scolding  or  ceaseless 
fault-finding,  once  so  prevalent,  but 
now  rapidly  disappearing  from  the 
public  schools.  The  temptations  to 
petulance  and  snappishness  on  the 
part  of  teachers  are  manifold  and  at 
times  almost  irresistible.  Lack  of 
faithful  preparation,  of  quickness  of 
perception,  of  moderate  reasoning 
power,  of  interest,  of  enthusiasm,  of 
uninterrupted  attention,  of  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  object  and  advan- 
tages of  recitations,  are  causes  of 
irritation  to  be  found  in  almost  all 
classes.  Those  who  possess  but  little 
love  of  the  work  of  education,  who 
regard  neither  the  present  happiness 
of  children  nor  the  future  welfare  of 
individuals  and  States,  who,  in  short, 
work  in  the  educational  vineyard  ex- 
clusively for  dollars  and  cents,  or  be- 
cause more  congenial  fields  of  labour 
are  not  immediately  accessible  to 
them,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  infuse 
this  kind  of  narcotic  influence  into  all 
the  intellectual  exercises  of  the  school. 
— Selected. 


Public  Opinion. 
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Tme  Franchise  im  India. — A  Bill 
introduced  bv  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  in  the  House  of  Lords  in- 
creases the  number  of  non-ofticial 
members  of  the  Councils  and  gives 
them  more  power.  This  concession 
{says  an  Anglo-Marathi  weekly  pub- 
lished in  Bombay)  will  not  satisfy 
those  who  walk  on  political  stilts  and 
revel  in  the  concession  of  a  wide 
franchise  on  paper.  The  same  paper 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  experience  of 
municipal  self-government  in  the  West 
— the  disheartening  failure  of  the 
elected  to  do  their  duty  and  the  utter 
indifTerence  of  the  electors  to  the 
whole  subject. 


Small  Matters. — "  Young  gentle- 
■men,  you  wish  to  get  on  in  the  world. 
You  are  very  young,  and  it  is  essen- 
tial that  you  should  have  instilled  into 
your  minds  useful  and  wholesome 
lessons.  You,  I  believe,  intend, 
most  of  you  if  not  all,  and  I  hope  it 
may  be  all,  to  enter  her  Majesty's 
service.  You  are  often  told  that 
small  matters  are  of  no  consequence. 
I  tell  you  they  are  of  the  greatest 
<^onsequence.  In  order  to  command 
you  must  know  how  to  obey,  that  is 
the  first  thing.  The  first  feeling  and 
the  first  instinct  of  a  soldier  is  disci- 
pline. Discipline  is  composed  of 
very    small    matters — matters   which 


the  general  public  look  at  with  in- 
difference. Often  I  hear  even  my- 
self accused  of  absurdities  when  I 
insist  on  certain  small  matters  being 
attended  to.  But  you  may  believe 
me  that  unless  you  attend  to  small 
matters  the  great  ones  will  not  suc- 
ceed. You  have  only  to  study  the 
history  and  the  orders  and  the  letters 
of  the  greatest  of  our  generals,  the 
great  Duke  of  Wellington.  What  did 
he  do  ?  He  attended  to  the  smallest 
matters  in  the  Army,  and  unless  small 
matters  are  attended  to  success  in 
great  ones  must  be  very  doubtful." 
— T/te  Duke  of  Cambridge's  speech  at 
the  Oxford  Military  College. 


Electrical  Doors.  —  Electricity 
will  no  doubt  play  a  great  part  in 
future  in  preventing  panic  and  loss  of 
life  in  public  halls  and  theatres.  The 
Tremont  theatre,  Boston,  has  just 
adopted  an  arrangement  by  which,  at 
any  time,  by  simply  touching  a  button 
in  any  one  of  the  eight  handy  places 
in  different  parts  of  the  theatre,  seven- 
teen sets  of  folding  doors,  leading  to 
as  many  exits,  open  simultaneously, 
actuated  by  electrical  apparatus. 


A  Good  Example. — The  School 
Board  of  London,  England,  has 
placed  a  piano  in  each  of  the  Board 
Schools  under  its  charge. 


PUBLIC   OPINION. 


Gratuitous  Education.  —  We 
heartily  agree  with  Tlie  Bystander  in 
many  of  his  remarks  on  the  expendi- 
ture connected  with  our  public 
schools.  He  remarks  truly  that  of 
those  who  use  the  the  public  schools, 
three-fourths  are  just  as  well  able  to 
pay  for  the  schooling  of  their  children 
as  for  their  bread  and  clothing,  and 
that  they  are  equally  bound  to  do  so. 
He  also  points  out  that  there  is  rea- 
son to  fear  that  the  very  class  for  which 


gratuitous  education  is  needed  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  provision.  Of 
course,  this  should  be  seen  to,  and  if 
the  present  state  of  the  law  is  not  such 
as  to  enable  us  to  get  the  children  of 
the  poorest  educated,  it  should  be 
altered  for  that  purpose.  But  there  is, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  in  our  columns 
before,  something  more  unreasonable 
than  the  gratuitous  education  of  all 
classes  at  the  public  school,  and  that 
is  the  free  education  which,  in  many 
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cases,  is  given  at  the  high  schools. 
It  is  not  merely  unjust  to  those  who 
make  no  use  of  those  schools;  but  it  is 
frequently  injurious  to  those  who  are 
induced  to  make  use  of  them  when 
they  might  be  better  employed  in 
manual  labour. — The   Week. 


The  Golden  Rule  and  Thrift 
ARE  Needed. — A  Select  Committee, 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords  to 
investigate  "Sweating,"  has  just  pub- 
lished its  final  report  and  says.  "The 
real  amelioration  of  conditions  must 
be  due  to  an  increased  sense  of 
responsibility  in  the  employer  and 
improved  habits  in  the  employed." 


Scholarships. — But  the  initial  en- 
dowments to  enable  boys,  and  girls 
too,  to  get  themselves  into  the  running, 
I  think  are  excellent.  The  benefit 
that  has  been  produced  by  them  in 
Scotland  has  been  enormous,  and  they 
seem  to  me  to  be  almost  in  the  nature 
of  an  unmixed  good.  And  very  small 
endowments  produce  wonderfully 
large  results. —  William  Ewart  Glad- 
stone. 

It  Would. — It  is  stated  that  in 
order  to  encourage  a  higher  standard 
of  education  in  the  schools  the  council 
of  Lennox  and  Addington  will  give  $5 
to  every  teacher  for  each  successful 
candidate  at  the  primary  and  high 
school  examinations.  Is  this  a  wise 
step  ?  Will  it  not  promote  cramming  ? 
Cannot  some  better  plan  be  devised? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  increase  by 
25  or  50  per  cent,  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  and  in  that  way  by  securing 
greater  efficiency  and  permanency  of 
occupation  raise  much  higher  the  stan- 
dard of  education. — The  Canadian 
Post.  

Free  Growth. — Indeed,  in  con- 
sidering an  ideal  curriculum  for  girls 
it  is  important  to  consider  a  very  seri- 
ous danger  which  may  supervene.     It 


is,  that  individuality , calm  thought,  and 
natural  development  may  be  wholly 
crushed,  and  rendered  impossible.  In 
the  slow  evolution  of  the  female  char- 
acter, as  we  have  it  now,  has  been 
developed  a  strong  capacity  for  easily 
taking  impressions  from  the  environ- 
ment. To  teachers  such  a  faculty  is 
pleasant,  and  simplifies  their  work,  and 
thus  they  are  apt  to  ignore  the  necess- 
ity for  allowing  natural  and  individual 
traits  to  have  their  chance.  In  the 
old  days,  a  girl  of  ability  had  an 
opportunity  of  thinking  and  growing, 
by  herself,  and  thus  the  eminent  wo- 
men of  the  past  came  to  be  what  they 
were.  It  has  been  noticed  that  so  far 
remarkably  little  real  genius  has  shown 
itself  among  girls  educated  on  the  new 
system  ;  in  literature,  more  particularly 
when  the  conditions  of  this  age  are 
favourable,  the  deficiency  is  distinct. 
In  every  girl's  life  some  time  should  be 
left  for  free  growth.  A  year  abroad, 
or  in  the  country,  or  of  quiet  life  at 
home  after  leaving  school,  to  ripen  the 
results  of  earlier  training,  is  something, 
but  even  during  school  life  we  should 
leave  room  for  Wordsworth's  ideal 
education,  at  all  events  metaphorically, 
if  not  literally  : 

Then  Nature  said     .     .     . 
Thi^  child  I  to  myself  will  take, 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  ma!;e 
A  lady  of  my  own. 

— Sara  A.  Bnrstall,  B.A.,  in  Educa- 
tion (London). 


Political  Control  of  Educa- 
tion.— It  is  no  matter  of  astonish- 
ment to  those  who  have  protested 
against  political  management  in  edu- 
cation to  find  their  fears  as  to  the  re- 
sults being  justified  so  early,  but 
neither  is  it  a  subject  upon  which  one 
can  feel  any  satisfaction  at  having 
been  proved  a  true  prophet.  The 
results  to  the  schools  are  likely  to 
prove  too  serious  for  that. —  The 
Manitoba  Free  Press. 


Geography. 
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New  States. — Two  new  States 
were  admitted  to  the  American  Union 
on  July  4th,  1890,  Idaho  and 
Wyoming.  There  are  now  forty-four 
stales  aad  six  Territories. 


Drainage  Work. — In  Romney 
Township,  Kent  Co.,  Ont.,  there  is 
now  in  progress  extensive  draining 
work,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is 
$20,000.00  and  the  result  of  which 
will  be  to  turn  swamps  full  of  mos- 
quitos  and  malaria  into  valuable 
farms.  

New  Railroads  in  Canada. — In 
the  year  1890  it  is  probable  that 
about  500  miles  of  new  railroad  will 
be  built  in  Canada,  chiefly  in  the 
North-West.  This  will  make  our 
total  railroad  mileage  over  13,000 
miles.  9,000  miles  are  worked  by  the 
C.P.R.  and  G.T.R.,  1,250  by  the 
Dominion  Government  and  the  re- 
mainder by  small  companies. 

The  Railroads  of  the  World. — 
The  next  half  century  will  undoubt- 
edly witness  a  remarkable  increase  in 
the  extension  of  the  railroad  systems 
of  the  world.  Only  a  few  hundred 
miles  remain  to  be  built  to  complete 
a  direct  line  between  Europe  and 
India,  and,  if  it  were  not  for  political 
considerations,  it  would  have  already 
been  finished.  China  will  undoubt- 
edly build  connecting  lines,  and  the 
Russians  have  already  commenced 
th':  construction  of  a  line  across 
Siberia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  this 
country,  a  railroad  running  south 
from  Mexico,  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  connecting  with  the 
already  existing  South  American 
systems  to  Rio  Janeiro  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  will  undoubtedly  be  built  in 
the  near  future,  and  it  has  even  been 
proposed  to  build  a  road  northward 


through  Alaska  to  Behring's  Straits 
and  down  through  Siberia  on  the 
other  side,  connecting  with  the 
Russian  lines.  If  this  line  should 
ever  be  constructed,  a  passenger 
might  travel  from  New  York  to 
London  •'  without  change  of  cars," 
and  only  two  short  ferriages  across 
Behring's  Straits  and  the  English 
Channel,  and  the  earth  would  then 
be  completely  encircled  with  an  iron 
highway,  except  for  the  passage  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. — Pop.  Science  Neius. 


Greeks  and  Jews  in  Asia  Minor. 
— So  great  has  been  the  immigration 
to  this  Western  continent,  that  we  are 
liable  to  forget  that  there  are  any 
other  great  movements  going  on  in 
the  world.  In  the  last  twenty-five 
years  there  has  been  a  large  influx  of 
Greeks  and  Turks  into  the  western 
half  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  Between  the 
sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Mediterran- 
ean, the  Greeks  are  rapidly  taking 
possession,  the  Turks  retiring  before 
them,  while  to  the  south,  in  Palestine, 
the  Jews  are  settling  in  increasing 
numbers.  If  this  movement  con- 
tinues in  like  proportion,  western 
Asia  Minor  will  become  in  a  few 
years  a  Greek  colony,  with  Greek 
institutions,  and  with  political  aspir- 
ations that  must  prove  a  serious  men- 
ace to  the  Government  of  the  Turks. 
The  Jews  in  Palestine  have  increased 
in  the  past  twenty-five  years  from 
10,0001040,000.  These  men  devote 
themselves  mostly  to  tilling  the  soil, 
and  make  excellent  farmers. — The 
School  'yournal. 


Mountains  of  Salt. — In  Lincoln 
County,  Nevada,  are  mountains  that 
cover  an  area  of  twenty-five  miles, 
containing  a  salt  that  is  pure  and 
white  and  clearer  than  glass.     Over 
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the  salt  is  a  layer  of  sandstone  from 
two  to  eight  feet  thick,  and  when  this 
is  torn  away  the  salt  appears  Uke  a 
huge  snowdrift.  How  deep  it  is  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  a  single 
blast  of  giant  powder  will   blow  out 


tons  of  it.  Under  the  cap  rock  have 
been  discovered  charred  wood  and 
charcoal,  and  matting  made  of  cedar 
bark,  which  the  salt  has  preserved, 
evidently  the  camp  of  prehistoric 
man. —  77/.?  School  yournal. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  Education  Committee  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  will  me- 
morialize the  Minister  of  Education 
to  revise  the  Fourth  Reader  so  that 
it  may  contain  lessons  calculated  to 
develop  a  taste  for  reading  such 
scientific  subjects  as  are  of  benefit  to 
farmers,  and  that  the  fifth  form  in  the 
Public  Schools  and  the  lower  form  in 
the  Collegiate  Institutes  be  amended 
so  as  to  be  better  adapted  for  the 
education  of  farmers'  sons. 


For  years  the  question  of  the  most 
suitable  time  for  holding  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ontario  Teachers' 
Association  has  been  considered  in 
annual  convention.  The  fact  that 
the  teachers  of  science  and  modern 
languages  in  high  schools  have  held 
meetings  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days indicates  the  course  which,  in 
the  opinion,  of  these  masters,  the 
High  School  Section  of  the  Associa- 
tion should  take.  Reasons  even  more 
cogent  than  the  above  can  easily  be 
urged  for  having  meetings  during  the 
Christmas  hoUdays  ;  we  are  not  there- 
fore surprised  to  learn  that  there  is 
to  be  a  meeting  of  all  High  School 
masters  on  some  days  in  the  Christmas 
holidays.  We  hope  all  the  masters 
of  our  secondary  schools  and  profes- 
sors in  Colleges  will  bear  in  mind  the 
meeting  at  Christmas  and  that  there 
will  be  a  profitable  and  influential 
gathering  of  our  educational  workers. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

THE  change  in  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  training  of  High 
School  assistant  masters  and  first  class 
teachers,  introduced  this  autumn  term 
by  the  Education  Department,  is  an 
important  one,  and  we  hope  will  lead 
to  very  valuable  results.  Ontario 
should  be  in  alignment  with  the  most 
advanced  and  cultured  people  in  re- 
gard at  least  to  educational  advan- 
tages. We  hope  to  be  able  to  refer 
to  this  change  in  subsequent  num- 
bers of  this  magazine. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Edu- 
cation Department  in  doing  a  good 
thing  did  not  do  it  graciously.  For 
years  tha  public  and  the  profession 
have  had  cause  to  complain  of 
the  short  notice  given  by  the  Minister 
of  Education  of  changes  in  school 
programmes  and  other  matters  affect- 
ing  our   schools  and    teachers. 

But,  it  seems  that  the  department 
officials — who  are  to  blame,  we  know 
not — have  no  idea  of  the  inconven- 
ience and  loss  inflicted  upon  schools, 
masters,  and  students  by  not  giving 
ordinary  timely  notice  of  changes 
such  as  the  one  to  which  we  are  now 
referring.  We  know  of  more  than 
one  graduate  who  has  suffered  pecun- 
iary loss  which,  as  a  rule,  our  young 
graduates  can  very  ill  aftora,  by  hav- 
ing to  cancel  engagements,  made  in 
ignorance  of  the  change  in  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  training  of  High 
School  teachers,  of  which  such  short 
notice  was  given.  Surely  it  is  not 
unreasonable  for  all  affected  by  such 
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changes  to  insist  upon  having  from 
the  Department  of  Education  the 
ordinary  courtesy  of  a  year's  notice. 


THE  CRAMMING  SYSTEM  IN 
SCHOOLS. 

''PO  attain  a  given  number  of  marks 
j^  at  examinations,  the  intellect  ot 
the  pupil  is  goaded  to  reach  such 
point  by  continual  cramming  and 
routine  memory  work.  An  educational 
institution  now  is  gauged  by  the  number 
of  pupils  that  have  been  sacrificed  at 
this  shrine,  and  woe  be  to  a  teacher  who 
does  not  stuff  so  many  pupils  for  the 
High  School,  or  from  the  Collegiate  In- 
stitute to  matriculate  in  the  Universi- 
ties, The  fact  is,  this  forced  tuition  is 
ruinous  to  the  mental  and  physical 
well-being  of  children.  "  Education  " 
is  not  cramming  a  boy  but  leading 
out  his  faculties,  as  the  word  denotes 
from  its  Latin  root.  Thousands  of 
pupils  are  turned  out  of  our  seminaries 
of  learning  every  year  to  battle  with 
only  the  superficial  training  afforded 
by  a  rotten  system  of  cramming. 
This  parrot  power  of  repeating  is  not 
education.  Education  never  loads  a 
pupil  down,  nor  crams  him  full,  but 
rather  means  putting  knowledge  under 
his  feet  and  leaving  his  hands  and 
head  free  for  work.  The  ability  of 
teachers  at  the  present  time  is  mainly 
judged  by  the  success  they  have  in 
performing  a  certain  amount  of  cram- 
ming in  a  given  space  of  time.  The 
people  look  to  this  as  a  standard 
because  it  is  part  of  the  system.  Yet 
trustees  and  parents  are  greatly  to 
blame  for  the  encouragement  of  this 
system,  and  in  not  aiding  advanced 
educationists  to  remedy  the  evil.  If 
teachers  are  hired  to  grind  so  many 
scholars  through  the  education  mill 
at  whatever  cost,  they  are  only,  then, 
performing  their  duty  to  turn  the 
crank  and  put  on  so  much  pressure 
and  their  work  is  accomplished.  But 
if  education  in  its  true  meaning  and 
acceptance  is  to  be  followed  in  our 


schools,  we  must  aim  at  a  higher 
standard  than  merely  loading  our 
children  with  a  mass  of  facts  and  dates, 
and  the  parrot  power  of  repetition. 

[The  above  we  take  from  one  of 
our  exchanges.  With  the  sentiments 
therein  expressed  we  agree.  To  our 
thinking  never  do  parents  or  trustees 
appear  to  less  advantage  than  when 
they  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  work 
of  a  master  and  praise  or  blame  him 
according  as  his  school  has  been 
successful  or  otherwise  at  the  Annual 
Examinations.  The  most  enduring 
and  patient  labourer  cannot  make 
bricks  without  straw.  The  foregoing 
homely  phrase  is  equally  true  of  the 
worker  in  the  arduous  sphere  of  educa- 
tion but  the  carping  critic  is  not  inclin- 
ed to  modify  his  strictures  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  admonition  of  the 
ancient  adage. — Ed.] 


!  ONE-SIDED  VIEWS. 

I 

IT  is  to  be  feared  that  our  current 
literature    and    history   is    often 

■  lacking  in  truth  and  impartiality. 
The  contortions  and  distortions  of 
the  party  press  are  proverbial  and 
nothing  short  of  despicable.  They 
deceive  no  one — not  even  those  who 
write  them,  and  it  is  hard  to  under- 

I  stand  why  they  are  written  or  read 
at  all. 

There  are  some  few  histories  which 
are  impartial,  not  misanthropic  or  un- 
patriotic or  pessimistic,  but  fair  and 
true.  They  tell  things  as  they  are ; 
not  as  we  wish  they  had  been,  nor  as 
we  thought  they  would  be,  nor  as 
they  require  to  be  to  form  an  anti- 

:  climax  or  a  brilliant  metaphor,  or  to 
call  for  a  classical  allusion,  or  a  his- 
torical parallel,  or  to  justify  an  old 
prejudice  against  a  historical  char- 
acter, or  afford  an  opportunity  to 
gratify  historical  animosities  in  regard 

;  to  the  enemies  of  our  country  in  by- 
gone days — but  as  they  are. 

I       This  is  one  of  the  great  teachings  of 
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history,  as  it  is  of  active  life  and  work 
in  the  world — the  teaching  of  fair- 
mindedness  as  the  ground  of  all  our 
thoughts  and  opinions. 

"A  Short  History  of  the  English 
People,"  tried  by  this  standard,  ranks 
very  high.  It  was  written  by  a  fair- 
minded  and  liberal  man,  who  had 
suffered  from  injustice  and  intolerance 
himself  and  who  "  died  learning." 

We  have  recently  observed  a  good 
deal  of  the  same  narrow  spirit  in  cur- 
rent American  literature,  especially  in 
the  magazines  intended  for  children 
and  youth.  A  good  many  of  the 
writers  of  brief  historical  romances 
for  young  Americans  think  it  well  to 
depict  their  own  young  fellow-country- 
men as  bright,  smart,  civil,  truthful, 
able  to  extricate  themselves  from 
great  difificulties  with  but  little  exer- 
tion, and  displaying  altogether  a 
nobler  and  higher  type  of  character 
and  a  more  suddenly-developed  su- 
periority to  the  generation  immedi- 
ately preceding  theirs  than  one  can 
quite  fathom. 

Then,  of  course,  we  must  have 
some  character  in  the  story  to  act  as 
a  foil  to  all  this.  There  is  a  skeleton 
in  every  household,  a  villain  in  every 
play,  and  a  scoundrel  in  every  story  ; 
and  now  that  the  Indian  is  a  little 
overworked,  this  role  falls,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity,  to  the  English  or 
Canadian.  These  subjects  of  an 
•effete  monarchy,  these  descendants 
of  a  tyrannical  and  unjust  race,  whose 
virtues  were  entirely  absorbed  and 
drained  away,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
year  1776,  they  are  the  villains,  the 
scoundrels  and  the  sneaks.  They  are 
dull,  stupid,  rude,  untruthful— they 
are  no  use,  they  are  invariably  made 
fools  of  by  their  triumphant  superiors 
above-described,  and  if  they  had  any 
great  ancestors  the  descendants  do 
not  at  all  resemble  them.  This  is 
strange.  We  are  not  drawing  upon 
our  imagination.  Look  over  a  file  of 
.any  American  publication  for  children 


and  young  people  and  see.  Some- 
times we  observe  the  same  thing  in 
the  American  monthlies  and  quarter- 
lies. 

But  for  instance.  On  February 
22nd,  1890,  that  good  paper,  the 
Sunday  School  Times  of  Philadelphia, 
published  a  pious  tale  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Rand,  in  which  the  two  chief 
characters  were  a  manly  boy  who  told 
the  truth  and  behaved  himself,  and  a 
miserable  sneak  who  tempted  him  to 
lie  and  sneered  at  him.  The  sneak 
was  a  Canadian,  and  the  other  boy 
was  an  American  on  a  visit  to  Canada. 
Again,  in  the  last  St.  Nicholas,  see 
the  account  of  Washington's  grand- 
niece  being  captured  by  the  English. 
Or  in  Scribner's  Monthly  read  "In 
the  Valley,"  in  which  the  English  are 
carefully  placed  in  a  most  unfavour- 
able light.  And  dear,  delightful  Susan 
Coolidge,  in  the  last  Wide  Azuake, 
speaks  of  precaution  necessary  against 
"  the  English — or  the  Indians." 

Our  friends  across  the  line  are 
making  a  mistake  if  they  think  to  rear 
a  nation  on  such  thoughts  as  these. 
The  nation  which  is  unfair  to  others 
must  expect  such  measure  to  be  meted 
to  it  again.  The  nation  which  is 
wanting  in  respect  for  others  has  not 
true  regard  for  itself.  We  claim  no 
monopoly  of  virtue.  It  is  still  neces- 
sary to  teach  all  the  Ten  Command- 
ments in  the  British  Empire.  We 
shall  not  insult  ourselves  or  our 
readers  by  thinking  it  necessary  to 
assert  our  claim  (never  an  exclusive 
claim)  to  that  virtue  which  has  always 
been  regarded  by  our  nation  as  the 
foundation  of  a  true  character. 
"Truth-teller"  was  our  English  Alfred 
named,  "  Truth-lover"  was  our  Eng- 
lish Duke. 

But  perhaps  we  could  find  better 
reading  for  our  children  than  such 
tales  as  these.  Perhaps  our  friends 
in  the  Northern  States  would  see  to 
it  that  the  true  American  spirit,  and 
not    the    anti-British    spirit,    should 
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•speak  for  them.  And  perhaps  we 
might  all  find  a  new  and  true  mean- 
ing in  the  advice  of  Punch,  "  Never 
despise  your  enemy."  Though  in- 
deed we  always  think  of  the  English- 
speaking  and  English-sprung  race  on 
the  southern  part  of  this  Continent  as 
our  friends. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  READER. 

THERE  are  better  readers  than 
"  The  High  School  Reader, 
authorized  for  use  in  the  High  Schools 
and  Collegiate  Institutes  of  Ontario 
by  the  Department  of  Education." 
There  is  little  enough  in  it  from  be- 
ginning to  end  that  is  Canadian,  and 
no  conspicuous  judgm.ent  or  literary 
skill  can  be  discerned  in  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  the  contents. 

The  highest  praise  that  one  can 
justly  give  to  it  is  the  compliment 
paid  by  Uncle  Tom  to  the  capacity  of 
his  sons  when  he  had  been  sold  into 
exile,  and  his  heart  was  heavy  with 
the  thought  that  no  one  would  look 
after  his  master's  interests  as  he 
had  done.  "  The  boys,"  said  poor 
Uncle  Tom,  "  is  fa'r.  Yes,  they's 
fa'r."     So  is  the  High  School  Reader. 

But  serious  exception  is  taken  by 
many  teachers  and  parents  to  the 
authors  represented.  There  are  no 
less  than  eight  authors  represented 
who  are  distinctly  atheistic  or  agnostic 
or  materialistic,  or  whatever  else  they 
may  choose  to  be  called.  This  is 
absurdly  out  of  proportion,  not  to  say 
more.  And  the  matter  is  made  a 
good    deal    worse    by    the   persistent 


selection  of  these  very  authors  for 
special  study  in  our  High  Scl.ools. 
Since  the  issue  of  the  "  High  School 
Reader"  in  1886,  every  one  of  these 
eight  writers,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Hume,  has  been  officially  pre- 
scribed as  "  Literature  Selections  for 
Teachers'  Third  Class  Non-Profes- 
sional Examinations,"  by  the  Depart- 
ment, which  means  of  course  that 
these  authors  must  be  studied  in 
every  High  School  in  Ontario. 

Why  should  our  boys  and  girls  be 
fed  upon  the  writings  of  Huxley  and 
Swinburne  ?  Why  should  the  agnostic 
dreariness  of  "The  Eorsaken  Garden," 
and  the  dangerous,  subtle,  sad  specu- 
lations of  George  Eliot,  and  the  in- 
sidious materialism  of  Huxley  poison 
the  atmosphere  of  the  school-room 
and  insensibly  rob  the  inmates  of 
vigour  and  progress  in  faith  and  virtue? 

When  Fox  had  finally  exhausted 
the  patience  of  Lord  North  he  was 
informed  of  his  dismissal — "  His 
Majesty  has  thought  proper  to  order 
a  new  Commission  of  the  Treasury 
to  be  made  out,  in  which  I  do  not 
see  your  name."  We  should  like  to 
to  see  a  new  table  of  contents 
for  a  revised  edition  of  the  "  High 
School  Reader "  made  out  in  which 
the  names  of  these  writers  shall  not 
be  seen.  And  meantime  let  the  wise 
men  who  advise  the  Minister  refrain 
from  selecting  the  lessons  by  infidel 
writers  for  special  study  in  our  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes — at 
least  until  all  the  other  writers  repre- 
sented (including  Solomon)  have  had 
their  turn. 


The  Largest  Lighthouse  in  the 
World. — The  most  powerful  marine  beacon 
in  the  world  has  just  been  erected  at  Hams- 
holm,  on  the  coast  of  Jutland  in  Denmark. 
The  lower  of  the  lighthouse  contains  two 
steam  engines  each  of  35  horse  power,  and 
these  are  employed  for  driving  the  two 
dynamos  that  supply  the  electric  currents 
for  the  gigantic  Le  Baron  lami)  at  the  sum- 
mit of   the  structure.     This    lamp  when  in 


use  radiates  a  constant  hght  of  2, 000,000 
candle-power.  The  keeper  can  by  means  of 
a  system  of  mirrors  control  the  light  from 
his  apartment  on  the  ground  floor,  requiring 
only  to  ascend  to  the  lanterns  to  repair  any 
dan^age  or  to  renew  the  carbons.  Mighty 
fog  signal  roars  can  also  be  sent  from  the 
tower  when  required  by  means  of  two  of  the 
most  powerful  air  pumps  ever  constructed. — 
The  ^clicol  Ncivspaptr. 
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SCHOOL  WORK. 


CLASSICS. 

J.  Fletcher,  B. A.,  Toronto,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  Editor 

In  the  hope  of  inducing  and  facilitating  a  more 
general  study  of  the  honour  matriculation  classics, 
a  systematic  discussion  of  certain  parts  of  the 
honour  work  in  Greek  and  Latin  will  be  attempted 
in  this  column. 

NOTES  ON  CICERO,  IN  CAT.  III. 

This  speech  was  addressed  to  the  people 
in  the  Forum  on  Dec.  3'd.  Catiline  had 
fled  from  the  city  on  Nov.  8th,  leaving  be- 
hind him  his  lieutenants,  Lentulas  and 
Cethegus — men  of  no  ability — to  manage  the 
conspiracy,  Cicero  gets  them  to  commit 
themselves  in  writing  to  certain  Gallic  envoys 
then  in  the  city,  and  then  seizes  the  docu- 
ment and  arrests  the  conspirators.  The  ora- 
tion describes  how  Cicero  brought  the  mat- 
•ter  to  a  successful  termination. 

Rempublicam — "  Your  country:''  See 
Bradley,  p.  191,  note. 

Vestrum — As  compared  with  vestri  always 
partitive.     (Bradley,  p.  193  ) 

Fortunas — Forlunse,  "  gifts  of  Fortune  "  ; 
as  opposed  to  bona  (landed  property), 
"  goods,"  "  money,"  (personal  property). 

Hoc  domiciluim,  etc. — "This  abode  of 
glorious  empire,  our  fortunate  and  beautiful 
city." 

Ex  faucibus  fati — "  From  the  throat  of 
ruin." 

lUi  quibus  nascimur — '•  Our  birthdays." 

Salutis — "  Preservation." 

Nascendi  incerta  conditio — "  Tne  lot  as- 
signed by  birth  is  an  uncertain  one  ''  (/.  c. 
may  be  happy  or  unhappy). 

Sine  sensu,  etc. — The  adverbial  phrases 
are  emphatic  and  contain  the  main  idea. 
"  We  have  no  feeling  at  birth,  but  a  feeling 
of  pleasure,  etc." 

Profecto — (pro-facto,  for  a  fact)  "  assur- 
edly," '"without  doubt." 

Quoniavi — (quumandjam),  strong  word  for 
since;  ''  whereas,"  "  seeing  that." 

Benevolentia  famaque — "  In  gratitude  and 
in  glory." 

Sustulim     —    rom  lollo,  "raise," 


FLETCHER   AND    NICHOLSONS 
GREEK  PROSE. 

Exercise  I. 

I .  'O  (TTparrjyof;  tovs  o-rpartwras  'evrl 
Tovs  TToAe/xtODS  ayet.  2.  Ton/  eirra  aocji' 
wraros  rjv  2dA.wv.  3.  Aapet/cov  eKao^ros 
vfjLOJV  otcret  tov  jxrjvos,  4.  Kvpor  ok 
fxeraTrefXTreTaL   Aapetos  ■   avafSaivei  ovv  6 

KC'pOS.        5.   To   TItJXiOV   0/30S   Tci)     OXvfXTTlO 

VTTO  Twv  rtyavrwv  iireTedr}.  6.  O  )(pvaos 
TifXL(jiT€p6<;  IdTLv  7)  6  apyvpos.  7.  H 
TratSia  X'^P'-^  avairavaews  iaTiv.  8.  Aet 
Tov^  re  dyaOov<;  kol  toi'S  KaKovs  oltto- 
6av€tv.  9.  Krpos  t€  KaTairrjBi^aa^  awo 
Tovapfxaro?  tov  OwpaKa  ivebv.  I O.  BAat//€ts 
Tr]v  Ke(pa\-)]v.  II.  Ot  LTnroL  KaXXiov; 
TU)v  rjfjLLOvwi'  etcrtV.  1 2 .  ©odkvSiSv^s  A$rj- 
vaios  ^weypaxj/e  tov  7roAep.or.  13.  ET8e 
TOV  (TTpaTTjyov  /cat  to  CTTpaTiVfxa  tt^s 
'Itoyias  kv  E(^ecra).  1 4.  O  6'avaTOS 
/xeyLCTTOv  <^apjxaKov  tcov  KaKwv  iaTLv. 

Exercise  2. 

I.  ^rjfxl  TOV  StKatov  avSpa  evoaCp.ova 
eti/ai.  2.  'Pr](A  tov  cnpaT-qyov  Trapelvai. 
3.  'EXe^av  OTL  TzavT  l8ol.  4.  Kt-pos 
i\e$€  rots  aTpaTL(j)raL^,  otl  tj  600s  ecrotro 
€ts  Ba/SuXoii'a,  5.  'Pavepo}<;  etirev  otl  y] 
TToXts  TeTei;)(tcrTat  ^817.  6.  EAc^ev  ws 
ovSev  eCrj  dSiKwrcpov  cf)rjfjir]<; .  7.  (Prjcrl 
avrrj  etvat  Alkt].  8.  Ecf>r)  ttjv  biKaLoa- 
vvrjv  eivat  aof^iav.  9.  HX^cv  ayyeAos 
rts  Aeycov  ws  EAareia  KaTetXrjTrTaL.  lO. 
"E(f>y]  VLKTJo'aL  Trarras  TOi'S  'TroXep.LOVS. 
II,  'O  'AAefui'Spos  €<f>ao-Kev  Aots  vids 
€tvat.  12.  KAeoji/  ovK  ecjirj  avTO?,  dAAa 
NtKtar  (TTpaTriyelv.  13.  '  OtcTo  oipeaoaL 
TOV  (3acn\ia  re  kuI  rors  crTpan^yovs  rrjs 
Icovtas  ev   E^ecru). 
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CLASS-ROOM. 

EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT,    ONT. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1890. 

High  School  Entrance, 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 

Examiners — J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A.,  Thomas 
Pcarce. 

Note. — All  candidates  will  take  questions 
I,  2,  and  3,  and  any  two  of  the  other  ques- 
tions. A  maximum  of  five  marks  may  be 
added  for  neatness. 

1.  Classify  the  words  in  the  following 
passage  into  («)  those  that  admit  of  a  change 
of  form  to  express  a  difference  in  meaning  or 
relation,  and  [b)  those  that  admit  of  no  such 
change  :  from  («)  select  those  that  admit  of 
change  to  shew  difference  of  relation  : 

"  I  saw  her  but  a  moment, 
Yet  I  think  I  see  her  now, 

With  a  wreath  of  orange  blossoms 
Upon  her  snow-white  brow."     [24] 

2.  [a)  The  closing  scene  of  French  domin- 
ion in  Canada  was  marked  by  circumstances 
of  deep  and  peculiar  interest, 

{h)      "  \l  on  this  verse  al  mine 
Thcise  eyes  shall  ever  shine, 
Whereto  sore-wounded  men  have  looked  for 
life. 

Think  not  that  for  a  rhyme, 
I  name  thy  name,  true  victress  in  this  strife." 

(i)  Analyse  fully  the  sentence  in  (rt).      [6] 

(2)  Classify  and  give  the  relation  of  the 
clauses  in  (b).     [12] 

(3)  Point  out  and  classify  the  connecting 
words  in  {b).     [8] 

(4)  Parse  the  words  printed  in  italics.    [14] 

3.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following 
sentences:^ 

(a)  When  each  of  the  pupils  had  took 
their  place  in  the  class,  the  teacher  begun  to 
ask  questions. 

(^)  That  boy  don't  know  his  lessons  and 
he  ain't  never  sorry. 

(f)  Whom  do  you  think  called  on  me  the 
other  day  but  he,  the  man  that  I  hated. 

^d)  His  brother  has  wrote  more  books  on 
that  subject  than  he  has  done. 

(*)  Let's  you  and  I  the  battle  try. 

(/)  Our  teacher  hae  spoke  of  Mr.  Willson, 
3 


the  secretary  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Board, 
about  giving  us  a  holiday.     [12] 

4.  {a)  Piuralize  : — potato,  chertib,  valley, 
baby,  mother-in-laxo,  court-martial. 

(b)  Give  the  other  degrees  of  comparison 
of  : — noisy,  fore,  old,  cautious,  sxveetly,  ex- 
treme. 

(c)  Give  the  principal  parts  of  : — seek^ 
bear,  chide,  ciow,  fall,  slide.     [12] 

5.  Where  possible,  give  a  noun  formed', 
from  each  of  the  adjectives  in  the  following 
list  of  words,  and  an  adjective  from  each  of 
the  nouns  : — brief,  sleep,  superior,  ainiablCy 
death,  hope,  wood,  deep,  high,  rock,  /able, 
close.     [12] 

6.  Frame  sentences  to  show  that  each  of 
the  following  may  be  used  with  the  value  of 
more  than  one  part  of  speech,  and  in  each 
case  name  the  part  of  speech  : — ivho,  to  rent, 
in  the  garden.     [12] 

7.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  "  qualifying," 
"apposition,"  and  "  agreement."  Illustrate 
from  the  following  sentence  : — These  boys, 
my  cousins,  have  beautiful  toys,     [12]. 


Note. — Candidates  will  take  any  four 
questions  in  I,  and  any  two  in  H.  A  maxi- 
mum of  five  marks  may  be  added  for  neat- 
ness. 

/. — British  History. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  any  two  invasions  of 
Great  Britain,  with  the  results  thereof.      [12^] 

2.  Sketch  briefly  the  reign  of  King  John, 
and  shew  what  liberties  and  piivileges  of  the 
English  people  were  then  secured.     [12^] 

3.  What  was  Queen  Elizabeth's  claim  t» 
the  throne  of  England  ?  Show  the  import- 
ance of  her  reign  as  regards  (a)  literature  and 
{b)  commerce.      [12^] 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  circumstances 
that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Protea- 
torate.    [12^] 

5.  What  gave  rise  to  the  war  of  Americaa 
Independence  ?     Give  a  brief  account  of  it. 

[I2i] 

6.  Write  brief  notes  on  : — {a)  The  First 
Reform  Bill,  {b)  The  Abolition  of  Slavery, 
(<r)  The  Chartists,  (d)  The  Disestablishme»t 
of  the  Irish  Church.     [12^] 
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IF. — Canadian  History. 

7.  Relate,  as  clearly  as  you  can,  any 
circumstances  in  connection  with  the  City 
of  Quebec  that  makes  it  of  in:erest  in 
Canadian  his'ory.      [12^] 

8.  Sketch  briefly  the  leading  events  of  the 
War  of  1812-14.      [12^] 

9.  Write  brief  noies  en  : — (a)  The  Family 
Compact  and  the  Clergy  Reserves,  {b)  Mc- 
Kenzie's  Rebellion,  {c)  The  British  North 
America  Act.    [12^] 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Examiners — Thos.  Pearce,  John  Seath,  B.A. 

Note. — Only  five  questions  are  to  be 
attempted.  A  maximum  of  five  marks  may 
be  added  for  neatness. 

1.  Name  and  locate  the  six  chief  cities  and 
towns  passed  through  during  a  journey  from 
Montreal  to  Sarnia  by  the  main  line  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Name  and  locate 
the  four  chief  rivers  crossed  during  the 
journey.      [15J 

2.  (a)  Give  the  names  of  four  forest  trees 
common  to  Ontario  ;  four  grains;  four  fruits. 
(b)  Mention  six  of  the  principal  articles  of 
export  from  Ontario,  (c)  From  what  foreign 
country  do  we  obtain  tea,  cotton,  rice,  to- 
bacco, silk,  coffee,  raisins,  coal  ?     [15] 

3.  Take  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  and 
draw  a  map,  as  large  as  the  page  will  permit, 
of  the  county  in  which  you  live  ;  divide  it 
into  townships  and  name  them  ;  name  and 
maik  the  position  of  each  city,  town,  and 
incorporated  village,  in  it.     [15] 

4.  State  what  bodies  of  water  each  of  the 
following  connects  :  Strait  of  Belle  Isle, 
Welland  Canal,  The  Sound,  St  George's 
Channel,  Windward  Passage,  Suez  Canal, 
Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  The  Dardanelles, 
Strait  (if  Mackinac,  Behring  Strait,  Erie 
Canal,  Strait  of  Malacca.      [15] 

5  Give  a  short  account  of  each  of  the 
following  Canadian  industries  : — fisheries, 
ship-building,  fur-trade,  lumbering.     [15]. 

6.  Mention  six  important  minerals  found 
in  Canada  and  the  part  of  the  country  where 
each  is  most  adundant.      [15] 

7.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Ontario  ; 
name  each  boundary  river  and  lake  ;  name 


and  mark  the  position  of  Lake  Simcoe,  Lake 
Nipissing,  Lake  Nepigon,  the  Moose  River, 
the  Abiltib^  River,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  between  Ottawa  and  Rat  Portage. 

[15] 

8.  Name  and  locate  five  of  each  of  the 
following  :  the  chief  cities,  the  chief  rivers, 
and   the  chief  mountain  ranges    of  Europe. 

[15] 

ARITHMETIC. 

Examiners — D.  Fotheringham,  John    Seath, 
B.A. 

Note. — Only  seven  questions  are  to  be 
attempted,  of  which  No.  I  must  be  one.  A 
maximum  of  five  marks  may  be  allowed  fur 
neatness. 

I.  Write  down  the  following  statement  of 
six  weeks'  cash  receipts  ;  add  the  amounts 
vertically  and  horizonally,  and  prove  the 
coriectness  of  the  work  by  adding  your 
results : — 


I  St 

2nd 
3,d 
4lh 
5th 
6th 


iMon.  Tues.  Wed.  Thur.    Fri.     Sat. 


$    c.    $    c.    $ 

65  95  24  89  79  79  40  78  37  59189  61 

58  71  41  65  24  67  94  26.70  26142  57 

47  5899  57  50  6080  71191  82JS9  76 

29  6970  8087  91 174  93I36  6321  90 

SI  4556  93  54  8296  57112  7296  67 

42  63168  77  81  79.60  S6I3:  87175  82 


(No  marks  will  be  allowed  for  this  ques- 
tion unless  all  the  work  is  correctly  done.) 
[15].     Ans.  $2213.47. 

2.  A  boy's  age  now  is  one-fifth  of  his 
father's.  In  six  years  it  will  be  one-third 
his  father's  present  age.  How  old  is  he  ? 
[15].     Ans.   9  yrs. 

3.  Some  Atlantic  liners  consume  200  tons 
of  coal  per  day.  They  average  8  days  out 
and  8  back.  In  case  of  accidents  they  carry 
a  supply  for  four  days  extra.  How  many 
cubic  yards  of  the  hold  of  such  a  steamer 
will  be  occupied  with  coal  for  her  round  trip 
if  each  ton  is  33  cubic  feet?  [15].  Ans. 
48881  c.  yds. 

4.  In  a  factory  12  men,  16  women  and  30 
boys  are  employed.  At  the  end  of  a  week 
they  receive  $330.00.  A  man  is  paid  as 
much    as    two    women  ;   and   a  woman,    as 
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much  as  three   boys.     What   is  the  share  of 
each?      [15].     Ans.  $220,    $6.60,   $13.20. 

5.  A  farmer,  whose  property  is  assessed 
at  $9600,  pays  on  the  dollar,  if  mills  for 
township  rates  ;  \\  for  county  rates  ;  i^  for 
railway  bonus ;  and  2\  for  .'■chool  rate. 
How  much  does  he  pay  in  all?  [15] .  Ans. 
$67.20. 

6.  On  June  29th,  1890,  I  borrowed  $16.- 
50  to  be  returned  April  30,  1892.  With 
interest  at  6^  per  cent.,  what  amount  must  I 
then  pay?     [15].     ^«j.  $1847. 

7.  In  what  time  would  a  Held,  80  by  60 
rods,  pay  for  underdraining  lengthwise,  at  2 
cents  per  foot,  if  the  field  yields  2  bushels,  at 
66  cents,  per  acre  more  than  before  draining  ? 
The  drains  are  4  rods  apart,  and  the  first 
drain  runs  down  the  centre  of  the  field.  [15]. 
Ans.    10  yrs. 

8.  If  iS  men  do  3  of  a  piece  of  work  in 
30  days  of  10  hours,  in  what  time  should  15 
men  do  the  whole,  working  9  hours  a  day  ? 
[15].     Ans.   60  days. 

9.  Two  men  start  from  the  same  point  at 
the  same  time  to  walk  in  the  same  direction 
around  a  block  of  land  ij  mile  on  each  side. 
A  goes  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  and  B  3  miles 
an  hour.  Kow  far  will  A  walk  before  he 
overtakes  B?     [15].     /?«j.  20  miles. 

LITERATURE. 

Note. — A  maximum  of  five  marks  may  be 
allowed  for  neatness. 

I. 

O  rich  man's  son  !  there  is  a  toil 

That  with  all  other  level  stands ;  [3] 

Large  charity  doth  never  soil, 

But  only  whiten,  soft,  -white  hands —      [5] 
This  is  the  best  crop  from  thy  lands; 

A  heritage  it  seems  to  be 

Worth  being  rich  to  hold  in  fee.  [2] 

O  poor  man's  son  !  scorn  not  thy  state  ; 
There  is  worse  weariness  than  thine, 

In  merely  being  rich  and  great ; 
Toil  only  gives  ihe  soul  to  shine, 
And  makes  rest  fragrant  and  benign  ;     [8] 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

Worth  being  poor  to  hold  in  fee. 

Both,  heirs  to  some  six  feet  of  sod,  [3] 

Are  equal  in  the  earth  at  last  ; 

Both,  children  of  the  same  dea'-  God, 
Prove  title  to  your  heirship  vast 
By  tecord  of  a -well  filled  past;  [5] 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

Well  worth  a  life  to  hold  in  fee. 


1.  Si  iir  and  explain  the  title  of  the  poem 
to  u!ii  I)  the  f  jrei;o-ng  stanzas  belong.     [3] 

2.  Whnt  i-  the  subject  of  each  of  the  foie 
going  stanzas  ?      [9] 

I  3.  Explain  the  italicized  parts,  noting 
\  especially  the  meanings  of  ^' large  charity," 
j  1-3;  "gives  the  soul /l>5/4j«^,' 1.  11;  "makes 
j  rtst/ragrant  And.  benign,"  \.  12.  (For  values 
of  answers  see  margin  of  extract.) 

4.  state,  m  your  own  words,  why  Lowell 
thinks  (a)  the  heritage  of  a  rich  man  is  "a 
heritage  one  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in 
fee,"  and  {b)  why  the  heritage  of  the  poor 
man's  son  is  a  heritage  "a  king  mi^ht  wish 
to  hold  in  fee.''    [6  +  6] 

II. 

'■  Whilst  I  was  thus  musing,  I  cast  my 
eyes  towards  the  summit  of  a  rock  that  v  as 
not  far  from  me,  where  I  discovered  one  in 
the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  with  a  musical  in- 
strument in  his  hand.  As  I  looked  upon 
him,  he  aoplicd  it  to  his  lips,  and  began  to 
play  upon  it.  The  sound  of  it  was  exceeding 
sweet,  and  wrought  t7ito  a  variety  of  tunes 
that  were  inexprtssibly  melodious,  and  alto- 
gether different  from  anything  I  had  ever 
heard.  T.  ey  pui  me  in  mind  of  those  hea- 
venly airs  that  are  played  to  the  depailed 
souls  of  good  men  upon  their  first  arrival  in 
Paradise,  to  -wear  out  the  impressions  of  their 
laU  agonies,  and  qualify  them  for  the  plea- 
sures of  that  happy  place.  My  heart  melted 
away  in  secret  raptures. 

"  I  had  been  often  told  that  the  rock  be- 
fore me  was  the  haunt  of  a  genius,  and  that 
several  had  been  entertained  with  music  who 
had  passed  by  it ;  but  never  heard  that  the 
musician  had  before  made  himself  visible. 
When  he  had  raised  my  thoughts,  by  those 
transporting  airs  which  he  played,  to  taste 
the  pleasures  of  his  conversation,  as  I  looked 
upon  him  like  one  astonished,  he  beckoned 
me  to  approach  the  place  where  he  sat.  I 
drew  near  with  that  reverence  which  is  due 
to  a  superior  nature;  and,  as  my  heart  was 
subdued  by  the  captivating  strains  I  had  heard, 
I  fell  down  at  his  feet  and  wept.  The  Genius 
smiled  upon  me  -with  a  look  of  compassion 
and  affability  that  familiarized  him  to  my  im- 
agination, and  at  once  dispelled  all  the  fears 
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and  apprehensions  with  wh'ch  I  approached 
him.  He  lifted  me  up  from  the  ground,  and 
taking  me  by  the  hand,  'Mirza,'  said  he,  'I 
have  heard  thee  in  thy  soliloquies;  follow 
me.'  " 

1.  What  is  the  subject  of  each  of  the  fore- 
going paragraphs  ?      [3  +  3] 

2.  Explain  the  meaning  of  each  of  the 
italicized  expressions.      [3  x  5] 

3.  Distinguish  between  the  meanings  of 
"musing,"  1.  i,  and  "thinking,"  "appre- 
hensions "  and  "  fears,"  1.  29.     [2  x  2] 

4.  Substitute  an  equivalent  expression  for 
each  of  the  following;  "Whilst  I  was  thus 
musing,"!,  i;  "in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd," 
1.  3  ;  "upon  their  first  arrival  in  Paradise," 
1.  II.      [2x3] 

5.  Describe,  in  your  own  words  {a)  the 
sound  of  the  musical  instrument  played  by 
the  Genius,  and  {b)  the  effect  produced  upon 
Mirza  by  this  music.      [5  +  4] 

III. 

Quote  any  one  of  the  following  : — "  Laad, 
Kindly  Light,"  "The  Tnree  Fishers."  The 
last  three  stanzas  of ' '  The  Song  of  the  Shirt." 
[10] 

COMPOSITION. 

Examiners  : — John  Seath,  B.  A.,  J.  E. 
Hodgson,  M.A. 

NoTE.^All  candidates  will  take  question 
1  or  2,  question  3  or  4,  and  both  questions  5 
and  6.  A  maximum  of  five  marks  may  be 
allowed  for  neatness. 

1.  Change,  in  the  following,  the  verbs 
that  are  in  the  Active  form  of  conjugation 
(or.  Voice)  into  the  Passive,  and  those  that 
are  in  the  Passive  form  into  the  Active  : 

(a)  Many  incidents  are  preserved  of  Fron- 
tenac's  administration.      [3] 

(b)  At  the  gate  Madeleine  found  two  wo- 
men weeping  for  their  husbands.     [3] 

(c)  The  blockhouse  was  connected  with 
the  fort  by  a  covered  way.     [3] 

((/)  It  had  been  shown  that  distilled  liquors 
contain  only  water  and  alcohol.      [6] 

2.  Turn  into  clauses  the  italicized  parts  in 
the  following : 

(a)  After  the  cession  of  their  country,  a 
great  number  abandoned  their  homes.      [3] 


[b)  Claiming  to  be  po  itical  neutrals,  they 
refused  the  oath.     [3] 

{c)  Save  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  his- 
tory offers  no  parallel.     [3] 

{d)  To  strengthen  the  British  power.  Lord 
Halifax  sent  out  a  colory.     [3] 

(,e)  The  old  verger,  shutting  the  door,  said 
good  night.      [3] 

3.  Combine  the  following  sentences  into 
a  paragraph  consisting  of  suitable  longer 
sentences : 

It  was  October.  I  travelled  westward 
from  Hamilton  by  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way. Part  of  it  is  cut  through  the  moun- 
tain. It  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  The 
train  started  then.  The  setting  sun  threw  its 
rays  on  the  valley  below.  Pretty  farm  dwell- 
ings were  there.  The  cars  wound  along  the 
edge  of  the  precipice.  The  hill  beyond  with 
its  trees  seemed  to  catch  fire  from  the  sun- 
set. The  hills  threw  back  the  rosy  evening 
light.  In  the  valley  every  tree  seemed 
decked  with  red  rubies  and  purple  amethysts. 
Every  cottage  glowed  in  a  halo  of  light. 
Every  cottage  looked  like  an  enchanted 
palace.  The  glorious  sunset  vanished.  The 
cars  travelled  on  through  the  darkness.  The 
splendid  blaze  still  seemed  to  burn  before 
my  eyes.      [20] 

4.  Substitute  an  equivalent  expression  for 
each  of  the  italicized  expressions  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

After  sunset  a  violent  north-east  wind 
began  to  blow,  accompanied  with  snow  and 
hail.  [4]  The  Iroquois  were  meanwhile 
lurking  about  us  ;  and  I  judged  by  their 
movement  that,  instead  of  being  deterred  by 
the  storm,  they  would  climb  into  the  fort 
tender  cover  of  \.\\Q  da.x\!int^s,  [5]  I  assembled 
all  my  troops,  that  is  to  say,  six  persons, 
and  spoke  thus  to  them  [5] :  — "  God  has 
saved  us  to-day  from  the  hands  of  our 
enemies,  but  we  must  take  care  not  to  fall 
into  their  snares  to  night.  I  will  take 
charge  of  the  fort  with  an  old  man  of  eighty, 
and  you,  Fontaine,  with  our  two  soldiers, 
will  go  to  the  block-house  with  the  women 
and  children,  because  that  is  the  strongest 
place.  If  I  am  taken,  don't  surrender,  [3] 
even  if  I  am  cut  to  pieces  and  burned  before 
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your  eyes.  The  enemy  can't  hurt  you  in  the 
block-house,  if  you  make  the  least  show  of 
fight."     [3] 

5.  Reproduce,  under  the  following  heads, 
the  substance  of  the  lesson  entitled  "The 
Heroes  of  the  Long  Sault :  " 

Daulac'splan.  Dauiacand  his  companions. 
Their  progress.  The  camp  at  the  Long 
Sault.  The  coming  of  the  Iroquois.  The 
fight  and  its  results.      [25] 

6.  {a)  In  a  letter  from  your  home  to  some 
friend  in  Winnipeg,  name  and  describe  the 
school  you  attended  during  the  past  year. 
Tell  about  some  interesting  book  you  have 
read,  some  pleasant  acquaintance  you  have 
made,  or  some  visit  you  have  paid.  Add 
anything  else  you  think  of,  to  make  your 
letter  interesting  ;  and  ask  your  friend  to 
visit  you,  holding  out  such  inducements  as 
you  can.     [30] 

(b)  Having  written  your  letter  in  full,  draw 
an  envelope  on  your  paper  and  on  it  write 
youi  name  and  address  in  proper  form  for 
the  Post  OfiSce.     [2] 

[c)  Write  a  brief  note,  as  if  from  your 
friend  in  reply,  accepting  the  invitation  and 
telling  how  you  will  go  and  when  you  may 
be  expected.     [8] 

DRAWING. 

Examiner.s — Thomas  Pearce,   D.  Fothering- 
ham. 

Note. — Only  two  questions  are  to  be  at- 
tempted. 

1.  Draw  a  tea-cup  and  saucer  as  seen  when 
placed  below  the  level  of  the  eye,  the  cup  to 
have  a  handle  and   to  stand  in  the  saucer. 

[13] 

2.  Sketch  a  square  (side  to  be  not  less 
than  three  inches  long).  Sketch  its  dia- 
meters. Join  the  ends  of  the  diameters, 
forming  a  second  square.     Bisect   each  half 


of  the  left  side  of  the  first  square.  From 
these  two  points  of  bisection  draw  lines  to 
the  centre  of  the  squares.  Draw  similar 
lines  from  the  other  sides  of  the  first  square. 
Strengthen  the  corners  of  both  squares  and 
the  lines  drawn  from  the  points  of  bisec  ion. 

[13] 

3.  Draw  a  common   table   in   perspective. 

[13] 

4.  Draw  a  side  elevation  of  a  bridge  (three 
inches  long),  supported  by  a  "king  post 
truss."     [13] 

TEMPERANCE   AND    HYGIENE. 

Note. — Any  five  questions  may  be  taken. 

1.  Mention  facts  in  connection  with  the 
structure,  the  endurance,  the  agility  and 
strength  of  animals,  which  seem  to  prove 
that  artificial  drinks  and  stimulants  are  un- 
necessary in  any  climate.      [15] 

2.  Make  a  comparison  between  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  and  a  system  of  canals. 

[15] 

3.  Show,  by  comparing  the  substances  in 
milk  and  alcohol  with  those  in  the  muscles, 
nerves  and  other  active  organs,  that  milk  is 
a  perfect  food  and  that  alcohol  cannot  rank 
as  a  food.     [15] 

4.  What  evils  arise  from  the  contraction 
and  the  sticking  together  of  blood  globules 
through  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  blood 
vessels?  Explain  how  the  action  of  alcohol 
on  the  fibrine  of  the  blood  may  produce  dis- 
eases of  the  brain,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the 
kidneys,  and  the  skin.      [15] 

5.  Show  what  the  work  of  the  heart  is  in 
24  hours  under  the  stimulus  of  different  quan- 
tities of  alcohol.      [15] 

6.  How  are  spirits  of  wine  and  other 
spirits  prepared,  and  for  what  useful  [lur- 
poses  are  they  employed?      [15] 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE 


A  History  of  thi-  Four  Georges.  By  Justin 
McCarthy,  M.P.  Vols.  I.  and  H.  (New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.) —  We  venture 
to  say  that  few  who  read  history  will 
not  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  author  of  "  Our 
Own  Time"   has  given   us  another  volume 


from  his  pen.  Vol.  L  was  issued  five  years 
ago  and  Vol.  H.  has  just  appeared.  It  will 
probably  be  the  work  for  most  people  on  the 
Georges.  Nobody  else  since  Macaulay  has 
given  us  anything  better  suited  for  the  read- 
ing of  everybody,  in  its  brilliant  and  vigorous 
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style,  never  flagging  in  interest— no  dull 
pages  or  long  and  tiresome  speeches  and 
descriptions.  In  the  chapter  on  Canada 
Mr.  McCarthy  is  at  home  with  Quebec,  "  that 
splendid  heap  of  rock  and  clay."  The  stir- 
ring and  picturesque  writer  has  a  stirring 
and  picturesque  theme  in  the  shining,  swell- 
ing St.  Lawrence,  and  the  man  of  whom 
"men  will  say  that  he  died  well  as  became 
a  soldier,  a  hero  and  a  gentleman."  One 
could  well  wish  that,  the  pessimist  in  our 
midst  would  read  this  chapter  and  other 
chapters  of  history.  Says  Justin  McCarthy, 
"England  has  great  reason  to  be  proud  of 
Quebec."  The  edition  of  Messrs.  Harper  & 
Brothers  is  an  excellent  one. 

The  Pocket  Atlas  and  Gazetteer  of  Canada. 
By  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S., 
etc.  Edited  by  J.  M.  Harper,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Quebec.  2s.  6d.  (London:  John  Walker  & 
Co.) — The  favour  with  which  the  "Pocket 
Atlas  of  the  World  and  the  Pocket  Atlas 
of  the  British  Empire  "  have  been  re- 
ceived has  induced  the  publishers  to  prepare 
other  volumes  of  the  same  kind,  and  the 
first  of  these  has  now  been  issued.  We  con- 
gratulate the  publishers  and  our  friend  Dr. 
Harper  on  the  result.  The  atlas  contains  so 
much  valuable  informaticn,  not  only  in  con- 
nection with  maps  and  gazetteer,  but  also  in 
the  tables  and  general  introduction,  that  as 
a  book  of  reference  we  advise  all  our  readers 
to  obtain  it,  and  have  no  doubt  they  will 
shortly  tind  it  at  their  own  bookstores.  There 
are  thirty-six  maps,  including  plans  of  all  the 
chief  cities,  and  the  gazetteer  is  complete 
and  satisfactory.  We  find  on  one  of  the 
pages  a  list  of  all  the  Canadian  universities 
and  dates  of  foundation — an  example  of  the 
value  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  reference. 

The  Pocket  Atlas  of  the  World.  By  John 
Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  is.bd.  (London: 
John  Walker  &  Co.) — Since  the  appearance 
of  the  first  edition  of  this  convenient  and  ex- 
cellent atlas  in  1886,  several  new  editions 
have  been  called  for  and  additions  have  been 
made.  The  present  contains  seventy-two 
maps,  a  complete  index,  and  useful  statis- 
tical and  other  notes. 

Plant  Organization.  By  Professor  R.  H. 
Ward,  M.D.,  F.R.M.S.     (Boston:  Ginn  & 


Co.) — A  second  and  revised  edition  of  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  practical  aids  to  the 
study  of  botany. 

Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.  Prac- 
tical Lessons  in  German  Conversation.  By- 
Prof.  A.  L.  Meissner,  of  Queen's  College, 
Belfast.  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)— 
This  book  furnishes  a  graduated  and  system- 
atic series  of  lessons  to  give  facilities  in 
speaking  German. 

Mimia  von  Barnhelm.  By  G.  E.  Les- 
sing.  Edited  by  Professor  Primer,  of  the 
Friend's  School,  Providence,  R.L  (Boston  : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)— The  Introduction, 
Notes,  etc.,  are  well  prepared  and  complete, 
and  the  book  is  in  every  respect  a  good 
number  of  the  series. 

Portraits  of  Friends.  By  John  Campbell 
Shairp.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
— One  of  the  most  pleasing  volumes  recently 
issued  is  thi«,  in  which  we  have  collected 
"  portraits  "  of  Norman  McLeod,  Dr.  John 
Brown,  John  Macleod  Campbell,  Thomas 
Erskine,  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  John  Mack- 
intosh, of  Geddes,  and  Bishop  Cotton,  of 
Calcutta,  from  the  pen  of  a  man  who 
"  showed  himself  friendly.''  Possibly  the 
two  first  mentioned  will  be  read  with  more 
interest  than  the  rest,  but  none  lack  interest 
and  each  has  a  charm  of  its  own.  The  work 
is  adorned  with  an  etched  portrait  of  Prin- 
cipal Shairp,  and  a  sketch  of  his  good  and 
useful  life,  by  William  Y.  Sellars,  fills  the 
opening  pages  of  the  volume. 

Algebraic  Factors.  By  Dr.  W.  T.  Knight. 
■zs.  (London  :  Blackie  &  Son) — Dr.  Knight 
has  placed  within  the  reach  of  students  of 
elementary  mathematics  a  satisfactory  hand- 
book on  the  subject  of  factoring.  Every 
teacher  knows  that  good  knowledge  of  fac- 
tors will  bridge  many  a  deep  stream  in  the 
student's  path.  This  book  is  one  of  the  best 
on  the  subject.  It  was  first  published  seven 
years  ago  and  has  recently  been  enlarged. 

Examination  Arithmetic.  By  T.  S.  Har- 
vey. 2.S.  (London  :  Blackie  &  Son.) — Over 
one  thousand  questions  in  arithmetic  are  here 
collected,  with  answers.  Those  on  the  ele- 
mentary rules  are  especially  good. 

Macmillan^s  Latin  Course.  Part  II.  By 
A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  St. 
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Paul's  School,  author  of  "  Macmillan's  Latin 
Course,"  First  Year,  "  Macmillan's  Shorter 
Latin  Course,"  etc.  (London :  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  and  New  York.) — We  have  had  occa- 
sion more  than  once  to  speak  of  the  uniform 
excellence  of  this  series  of  classical  text- 
books, and  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  many 
schools  the  "  Latin  Course  "  will  take  the 
place  of  the  more  cumbrous  and  wearisome 
Latin  grammar.  The  general  plan  adopted  in 
Part  I.  is  followed  in  dealing  with  irregular 
and  deponent  verbs,  participles,  the  subjunc- 
tive, ablative  absolute,  Gerund  and  Gerun- 
dive, etc..  Exercises,  pieces  for  translation, 
notes,  some  full  conjugations,  English-Latin 
and  Latin-English  dictionaries  of  the  words 
occurring  in  the  book.     Satis  est  ! 

Preston  Papers,  By  Miss  Preston's  As- 
sistant, (Rochester,  N.  Y.  William  H. 
Briggs.)  —  Miss  Preston's  Assistant  cer- 
tainly knows  a  good  deal  about  teaching. 
Under  the  guise  of  twenty-seven  short  letters 
describing  the  doings  of  a  model  teacher, 
h^r  plans,  her  criticisms,  her  ideas,  and  the 
success  wnich  she  met  with  in  spite  of  some 
opposition  at  first,  we  read  in  this  book  of 
excellent-  method?,  and  the  way  to  carry 
them  out  in  various  subjects  of  instruction. 
Best  of  all  is  the  spirit  of  the  book.  Teachers 
can  hardly  read  it  without  feeling  the  im- 
portance of  their  work  more  and  liking  it 
better.  The  chapters  on  Management,  Pun- 
ishment, Hobbies,  etc.,  are  especially  good. 

Macmillan's  Elementary  Classics.  The 
Alcestis  of  Euripides,  is.  dd.  Edited  by 
M.  A.  Ba> field.  M.A.,  of  Malvern  College. 
(London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  New  York.) 
The  present  number  is  by  no  means  the  least — 
meritorious  of  this  excellent  series,  and  it  is 
sure  of  a  good  reception  at  the  hands  of 
classical  teachers.  In  addition  to  a  full  and 
scholarly  series  of  notes,  we  have  a  complete 
vocabulary,  several  useful  appendices  on 
phrases  frequently  repeated  in  the  text  and 
grammatical  points,  and  an  introduction 
giving  an  account  of  the  story  and  the  struc- 
ture of  ihe  play. 

The  Best  Elizabethan  Plays.  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  by  William  R.  Thayer. 
$1.40.     (Ginn   &    Company,  Publishers.) — 


The  five  Elizabethan  poets,  whose  names 
sometimes  occur  in  connection  with  Shake- 
speare, are  here  represented  as  follows  : — 
"  The  Jew  of  Malta,"  by  Marlowe  ;  "  The 
Alchemist,"  by  Ben  Jun^on  ;  "  I'hila^ter,'' 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  ''The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen,"  by  Fletcher  and  Shake- 
speare;  and  "  Tne  Duchess  of  Malfy,"  by 
Webster.  There  are  many  students  of 
Shakespeare  who  will  be  glad  to  know  of 
this  book,  and  indeed  we  do  not  remember 
any  similar  work  which  is  so  suitable  for  a 
general  library,  or  for  a  book  of  reference  on 
this  period  of  English  literature.  It  will 
form  a  valuable  addition  to  a  student's 
Shakespearian  books.  The  editor  has  writ- 
ten a  good  Introduction,  which  serves  as  an 
analysis  of  the  volume. 

First  Lessons  in  Political  Economy.  By 
Francis  A.  Walker,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  (Lon- 
don: Macmillan  &  Co.) — President  Walker 
has  set  himself  the  task  of  writing  a  manual 
of  political  economy  to  be  used  in  High 
Schools  and  Academies  by  pupils  from  fifteen 
to  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  of  course,  as 
he  himself  remarks,  whether  the  effort  is 
successful  or  not,  will  be  determined  only 
by  actual  trial.  There  are  some  pupils  who 
will  learn  almost  anything,  and  there  are 
teachers  who  can  teach  anything — a  teacher 
who  can  teach  political  economy  well,  even 
to  a  sixth  form  in  our  High  Schools,  will  not 
be  easy  to"  find.  And  he  will  need  all  his 
skill  and  patience  to  make  a  truly  successful 
experiment  of  the  kind.  But  doubtless  there 
are  some  pupils  who  have  more  aptitude  for 
political  economy  than  for  geometry  or 
chemistry,  and  we  do  think  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  some  of  the  fundamental  truths 
of  political  economy  were  taught,  enforced 
and  illustrated,  especially  in  connection  with 
history.  The  present  work  is  clearly  written 
and  well  arranged,  and  any  of  the  questions 
dealt  with  are  elucidated  by  several  concrete 
examples.  The  first  part,  entitled  "  Pro- 
duction and  Exchange,"  is  on  the  whole,  we 
venture  to  think,  better  than  the  second — 
"  Distribution  and  Consumption."  Chapter 
XXV.,  in  the  latter,  on  "  What  may  be  done 
o  help  the  working  classes,  '  is  almost  dis- 
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appointing.  One  lays  down  the  book,  how- 
ever, with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it. 

A  Short  History  of  the  English  People.  By 
John  Richard  Green.  In  four  parts.  Part 
IV.  (London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  New 
York.) — The  new  edition  of  Mr.  Green's 
history  is  now  completed  by  the  issue  of  the 
Fourth  Part,  uniform  with  Parts  I.,  II.  and 
III.,  to  which  we  have  already  invited  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  The  corresponding 
portion  of  Mr.  Tait's  analysis  is  bound  up 
with  each  part,  and  the  edition,  we  are  sure, 
will  be  a  favourite  one.  The  English  people 
have  never  had  a  better  historian  than  John 
Richard  Green. 

The  Mental  Faculty.  By  Francis  Warner, 
M.D.  (Cambridge:  At  the  University  Press. 
New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.) — A  course  of 
lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Warner  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  on  the  "  Growth 
and  Means  of  Training  the  Mental  Faculty  " 
have  been,  happily  for  the  profession,  placed 
before  a  wider  audience  than  that  before 
which  they  were  first  spoken,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  this  book.  The  eminence  and  ex- 
perience of  the  author,  and  the  years  of  care- 
ful study  he  has  devoted  to  this  and  kindred 
subjects  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
value  of  the  book,  but  those  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  examine    it   will  find  their 


expectations  more  than  fulfilled.  The  real 
subject  of  the  book  is  the  "Scientific  Obser- 
vation and  Study  of  Children  in  School," 
and  in  this  Dr.  Warner  is  a  specialist.  He 
is  one  of  the  members  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed last  year  by  the  British  Medical 
Association  to  promote  enquiry  into  this  sub- 
ject, and  has  done  much  practical  work  in 
connection  with  the  medical  examination  of 
children  both  in  schools  and  hospitals.  A 
great  deal  may  be  learned  from  these  lec- 
tures, and  we  strongly  commend  them  to  our 
readers. 


Making  Money  in  Vacation. — About 
one  year  ago  I  procured  instructions  for 
plating  with  Gold,  Silver  and  Nickle,  and 
devoted  my  summer  vacation  to  plating.  In 
43  days  I  cleared  $391.10,  a  sufficient 
amount  to  pay  my  expenses  for  the  college 
year.  At  nearly  every  house  I  plated  spoons, 
castors  or  jewelry,  and  find  it  pleasant,  in- 
structive and  profitable.  My  brother  in  19 
days  clearedl$  162.40.  Knowing  that  there 
are  many  desiring  an  education  who  have 
not  the  necessary  means,  I  trust  that  my  ex- 
perience will  be  to  such,  a  joyful  revelation. 
By  sending  25  cents  to  the  Zanesville 
Chemical  Company  Zanesville,  Ohio,  you 
will  receive  directions  for  making  Gold, 
Silver  and  Nickle  solutions,  with  the  neces- 
sary instructions  for  using  them,  and  in  an 
hour's  practice  you  will  be  quite  proficient. 
Nellie  B 
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THE  HARBOUR  OF  ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 


BY    REV.    GEORGE    BRUCE,   M.A. 


To  the  Editor  ^The  Monthly  : 

Sir, — In  complying  with  your  re- 
quest to  write  an  article  on  the  har- 
bour of  St.  John, I  understand  thatlam 
expected  to  prepare  a  plain  statement 
with  regard  to  the  general  character 
and  prominent  features  of  the  harbour 
in  view  of  its  position  as  one  of  the 
principal  Canadian  seaports  upon  the 
Atlantic  coast.  In  doing  this  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
argument  on  the  lines  of  peculiar 
commercial  or  political  interests.  At 
the  same  time  the  fact  that  the  subject 
is  controversially  discussed  from  dif 
ferent  standpoints  with  the  avowed 
object  of  advocating  views  affecting 
the  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  harbour, 
makes  it  necessary  to  emphasize 
certain  facts,  and  to  give  them  some- 
what greater  prominence  than  would 
otherwise  be  given  to  them.  Fidelity 
to  the  interests  of  truth  requires  that, 
as  a  wall  should  be  especially  strength- 
ened where  it  is  subjected  to  unusual 
strain, so  statements  shall  be  especially 
clear  and  explicit  where  ignorance  or 
misconception  prevail.  With  this  re- 
mark I  shall  proceed  with  my  subject, 


and  I  may  say  that  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  respond  to  your  request, 
for  several  reasons;  in  the  first  place, 
from  personal  regard,  and  because  I 
feel  assured  that  no  better  medium 
could  be  chosen  than  your  magazine 
for  the  publication  of  such  a  state- 
ment about  an  important  subject  so 
closely  related  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country.  The  number  and  high  in- 
telligence of  your  readers  and  their 
special  fitness  and  opportunities  for 
forming  and  moulding  public  opinion 
give  me  this  assurance.  I  am  also 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  is 
need  for  a  plain  statement  on  this 
subject  being  made  and  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  people.  Being 
equally  acquainted  with  the  East  and 
the  West  I  know  that  very  erroneous 
views  on  this  matter  are  prevalent 
and  that  in  many  cases  they  have  be- 
come so  engraven  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people  as  to  form  an  almost  in- 
vincible preoccupation  of  mind  and 
that  these  impressions  are  exceedingly 
prejudicial,  not  only  to  the  harbour  of 
St.  John  but  through  that  to  the  inter- 
ests   of   the    whole    Dominion,    since 
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they  tend,  in  so  far  as  they  prevail,  to 
depreciate  and  thus  to  render  partially 
valueless  one  of  its  finest  possessions, 
an  ocean  harbour  of  almost  unsur- 
passed excellence.  It  is  not  easy, 
perhaps  it  is  not  possible,  to  account 
for  the  prejudice  which  exists  in  re- 
gard to  the  safety  and  commodious- 
ness  of  the  harbour  of  St.  John. 
Has  interested  capital  invested  else- 
where suborned  evidence  ?  Have 
blundering  surveyors  maligned  and 
misrepresented  nature  ?  Or  what  has 
been  the  parentage  of  these  distorted 
and  strangely  unveracious  impres- 
sions ?  Perhaps  the  chill  of  the  ice- 
bergs on  "  The  Banks  ''  his  sent  a 
cold  shiver  through  the  bones  of  pas- 
sengers bound  for  New  York  and 
Boston  and  made  them  glad  to  leave 
the  whole  region  behind  them  as  fast 
as  steam  or  wind  and  safety  combined 
could  carry  them,  bearing  away  little 
but  uncomfortable  impressions  of  an 
inhospitable  shore.  Of  all  such  im- 
pressions I  can  only  say  that  the  dis- 
comfort and  the  danger  are  met  with 
on  the  passage  to  any  of  these  ports 
as  well  as  to  St.  John,  and  that  any 
vessel  which  will  turn  aside  from  the 
customary  route  and  cross  the  en- 
trance to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  will  find 
that  the  icebergs  and  the  chili  have 
been  left  behind,  quite  as  soon  as 
they  would  be  if  any  other  course 
liad  been  pursued,  and  that  the  route 
to  St.  John  is  not  characterized  by 
especial  difficulty  or  danger. 

The  harbour  of  St.  John  is  formed 
by  the  efflux  of  the  river  St.  John 
into  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
The  river  is  450  miles  in  length  and 
ii  the  principal  river  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  It  is  navigated  for  90 
aniles  from  its  mouth,  by  steamers  of 
1,000  tons,  several  of  which  carry  a 
great  number  of  passengers  and  a 
ilarge  amount  of  freight  daily.  Above 
It  hat,  it  is  navigable  for  smaller  ves- 
liels  for  270  miles;  with  a  break  at 
Grand  Falls.       And,  for  canoes,  it  is 


open  along  the  south-west  branch  to 
Mejannette  Portage,  whence  the  de- 
scent is  by  the  Chaudiere  to  Quebec. 
The  sail  from  St.  John  to  Frederic- 
ton  is  very  fine.  On  leaving  the  city, 
the  vessels  pass  through  a  rock- 
bound  channel  of  a  grand  and  im- 
pressive character.  Beyond  the  mouth 
of  the  Kennebecasis,  memorable 
as  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Renforth, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Tyoe  crew,  the 
river  widens  out  to  its  full  size,  and 
for  nearly  a  hundred  miles  the  noble  , 
stream  winds  in  its  majestic  curves 
along  the  valley  to  which  it  gives  its 
name.  The  scenery  on  each  side  of 
the  river  never  fails  to  call  forth  the 
admiration  of  the  tourist,  some  speak- 
ing of  it  as  "  the  Rhine  of  America ;  or 
the  Hudson  of  Canada,"  while  others 
revel  rather  in  the  pastoral  beauty  of 
the  rich  and  varied  landscape  panora 
mas  which  appear  in  succession  as  the 
vessel  rounds  each  new  headland, 
and  enters  almost  at  right  angles  upon 
a  new  course  of  many  miles.  The 
farms  lie  upon  the  slopes  which 
stretch  upward  from  the  river  for 
several  miles,  to  the  dark  green  forest- 
covered  hills  which  form  on  either 
hand  the  distant  horizon  line,  and 
become  the  limiting  boundary  of  the 
valley. 

If  the  course  be  rei'ersed  and  the 
season  be  the  autumn,  an  added  and 
peculiar  interest  will  be  found  in  the 
shipment  of  vegetables  and  all  mar- 
ketable produce  from  the  farms  along 
the  river,  this  usually  being  accomplish- 
ed in  a  peculiar  and  dexterous  manner, 
without  the  necessity  of  a  long  land 
haul,  or  of  the  stopping  of  the  steamer 
at  a  wharf  with  the  inevitable  delay. 
The  residents  are  all  expert  and  fear- 
less boatmen,  and,  having  loaded 
their  boats,  they  pull  out  boldly,  and 
with  the  stroke  of  professionals,  into 
the  middle  of  the  stream  at  an  angle 
upwards  and  towards  the  approach- 
ing steamer.  The  vessel  slackens  her 
speed  for  an  instant;  the  course  of  the 
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boat  is  so  directed  and  timed  that  the 
prow  comes  within  reach  of  the  grappl 
ing  hook  from  the  lower  deck  of  the 
steamer  and  in  a  moment  the  boat- 
man, pulling  in  his  oars,  fiiidb  himself 
drawn  swiftly  alongside  the  vessel, 
and  held  firmly  and  closely  to  it.  The 
cargo  of  potatoes,  golden  squash,  shin- 
ing citrons,  crimson  tomatoes  and  what- 
ever else  the  country  affords  and  the 
city  needs  is  transferred  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  the  vessel,  meanwhile,  run- 
ning onward.  The  boat  hook  is  lifted, 
the  swing  stairs  are  pulled  up,  the 
boatman  seizes  his  oars  and  glances 
shorewards  over  his  shoulder  to  mark 
the  angle  of  his  course  to  make  up 
for  the  drilt  with  the  steamer  ;  strikes 
strongly  and  surely  into  the  deep 
blue  stream  he  knows  so  well  which 
has  carried  his  produce  so  often  to  its 
marketing,  and  in  a  icw  moments  the 
interested  passengers,  who  have  crowd 
ed  to  the  rail  to  see  the  performance, 
can  discern  but  a  distant  and  indis- 
tinct object,  man  and  boat  in  one, 
nearing  the  shore.  Cy  the  time  the 
steamer  reaches  the  wharf  at  the 
north  end  (formerly  Indian-town)  the 
store  of  rich,  golden,  tempting  pro- 
visions is  such  as  to  impress  one  with 
the  thought  of  the  wonderful  abund- 
ance and  variety  with  which  a  kind 
providence  supplies  our  daily  needs, 
a  veritable  floating  market  borne 
from  the  rich  slopes  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  noble  river.  Passengers  are  of 
course  taken  to  and  from  the  steamers 
in  the  same  way,  hundreds  of  the 
people  of  St.  John  spending  their 
summers  along  the  river,  learning  and 
gaining  almost  daily  in  the  enjoyment 
of  change  and  rest  Accidents  have 
very  rarely  occurred. 

The  harbour  is  formed  by  the 
mouth  or  efflux  of  the  river  which 
flows  eastward  from  the  point  where 
it  is  crossed  by  the  Suspension  and 
Cantilever  bridges  till  it  strikes  the 
rocky  peninsula  or  projection  upon 
which  the  main    part  of  the  city  is 


built,  when  it  turns,  almost  at  a  right 
angle,  to  the  Southward,  so  flowing 
outward  to  the  bay,  forming  the 
harbour  with  its  wharfage  on  both  the 
St.  John  and  Carleton  sides  of  the 
outlet. 

About  two  miles  below  is  Partridge 
Island,  the  signal  and  fog-whistle 
station,  which  guards  the  opening 
seaward.  The  passage  on  each  side 
of  the  Island  is  open,  although  that 
on  the  west  is  largely  occupied  by  a 
stone  and  crib  breakwater  which 
extends  from  the  mainland  about 
2,400  feet,  and  serves  still  farther  to 
protect  the  harbour.  The  passage 
between  the  breakwater  and  the  Island 
is  about  900  feet  wide.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  Island,  hov/ever,  lies  the 
main  entrance  to  the  harbour. 

Partridge  Island  was  one  of  the 
favourite  haunts  of  the  immortal 
Foosecap  the  Hiawatha  of  the  Mic- 
macs  ;  in  fact  St.  John,  as  the  legends 
tell,  was  originally  his  home.  The 
myths  regarding  the  character,  prowess 
and  achievements  of  this  almost 
divine  being  are  very  numerous,  and 
many  of  the  best  known  places  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  are  woven  into 
the  weird  pattern  of  the  web.  The 
character  looms  up  in  all  the  shadowy 
grandeur  which  belongs  to  such 
creations.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
an  envoy  of  the  Great  Spirit  who  had 
the  tame  and  habits  of  humanity  but 
was  exalted  above  all  peril  and 
sickness  or  death.  He  dwelt  apart 
and  above  in  a  great  wigwam  and  was 
attended  by  an  old  woman  and  a 
beautiful  youth  and  "  was  never  very 
far  from  any  one  of  them.'"  His 
power  was  exerted  for  good  and  against 
magicians  and  all  evil  beings.  When 
the  English  came  he  turned  his  huge 
hunting  dogs  into  stone  and  passed 
away,  the  times  being  evil  ;  but  he  will 
return  again  and  restore  the  golden 
age. 

This  is  of  course  no  place  for  specu- 
lations   on    mythology    but    we    are 
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reminded  once  more  of  the  old  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  traditions  of 
these  national,  Divine-human  heroes 
tell  of  a  traditional  or  tribal  memory 
of  the  Man  of  Nazareth,  around  which 
has  been  gathered  the  peculiar  drapery 
of  the  life  and  character  of  the  race, 
until  he  became  the  typical  hero  or 
deliverer  who  is  to  come  again  and 
restore  all  things,  or  whether  the 
human  heart,  everywhere  the  same 
in  its  need,  gives  fantastic  being 
and  form  to  the  object  of  its  desire. 

The  harbour  of  St.  John  has  also 
been  the  scene  of  many  memorable 
events  of  a  more  literally  historical 
character,  prominent  among  them 
being  the  famous  defence  conducted 
by  Madame  La  Tour,  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband,  of  the  fort  bearing 
his  name,  which  was  their  citadel  and 
their  home. 

The  harbour  is  remarkable  for  its 
tides  (about  30  feet,)  which  overcome, 
in  their  rise,  the  naturally  strong  cur- 
rent of  the  river  and  create  at  the 
bridge  the  unique  phenomenon  of  a 
reversed  {iS\,  the  water  commencing  to 
flow  through  the  narrow  channel  at 
the  top  of  the  harbour,  so  soon  as  the 
expanse  below  is  full,  in  a  distinctly 
marked  rapid  or  fall  up  or  against  the 
ordinary  current  of  the  river. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  facilities 
of  the  port  I  shall  find  my  course 
somewhat  shaped  by  the  misrepre- 
sentations and  ignorance  already  re- 
ferred to  as  so  prevalent  in  regard  to 
them,  and  I  accept  this  guidance, 
not  only  that  I  may  offer  facts  in  the 
removal  of  error  and  the  setting  forth 
of  the  truth,  but  because  these  mis- 
lakes,  prejudices  and  misrepresenta- 
tions affect  the  vital  features  of  the 
harbour,  so  that  perhaps  no  better 
course  could  be  followed  than  to  deal 
with  the  matters  in  regard  to  which 
these  false  impressions  prevail. 

I  may  say  farther  that  the  state- 
ments I  shall  make  as  to  matters  of 
fact  are  taken  from  the  official  records 


and  government  surveys  mainly  em 
bodied  in  the  admirable  report  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  St.  John  for  1887, 
a  document  of  very  great  value  and 
of  unimpeachable  authority  and  ac- 
curacy. One  of  the  matters  concern- 
ing which  a  great  deal  has  been  writ- 
ten is  the  capacity  and  commodioKSiiess 
of  the  harbour,  especially  with  regard 
to  vessels  of  large  tonnage.  The  depth 
of  water,  of  course,  varies,  as  it  does 
in  all  ocean  ports,  and  here  perhaps  to 
a  greater  extent  than  in  ordinary  cases, 
the  tide  being  unusually  high  ;  but 
steamers  drawing  27  feet  are  loaded 
here,  and  war  vessels  drawing  27^ 
feet  have  entered  and  left  the  harbour 
with  ease.  At  one  time,  to  which 
reference  was  made  incidentally  in  the 
report,  there  were  nine  steamers  in 
the  harbour,  two  of  them  5,276  tons 
and  5,146  tons  respectively,  and  the 
others  from  1,500  to  3,000  each. 
In  fact  "  the  largest  war  and  mer- 
chant vessels  have  visited  the  harbour 
except  the  Great  Eastern,  and  she 
could  easily  have  been  accommo- 
dated." And,  moreover,  the  harbour 
affords  the  greatest  facilities  for  dredg- 
ing whenever  it  is  required.  In  view 
of  this  it  is  strange  to  find  that  false 
soundings  have  been  registered  on 
the  Admiralty  charts  since  1844. 
These  have  been  corrected  within 
the  year  at  the  request  of  the  Domin- 
ion Government  on  the  representation 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  cor 
rections  have  since  been  verified  by 
soundings  taken  by  one  of  H.  M.  S.  S. 
It  is  therefore  safe  to  say,  on  the  best 
authority,  that  the  harbour  of  St.  John 
is  equal  to  the  largest  and  the  weight- 
iest traffic  which  can  seek  its  accom- 
modation, no  matter  how  large  in 
number  or  weighty  in  tonnage. 

Another  closely  connected  question 
is  that  of  entrance  or  approach.  And 
here  we  may  again  quote  from  the  re- 
port already  referred  to  :  "The  naviga- 
tion of  the  Biy  of  Fundy,  is  remark- 
ably   simple     and     free.       .       .      So 
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much  so  that  \)\\o\.-6  prefer  making  the 
port  of  St.  yohn  tn  bad  weather  to 
any  other  port  on  the  coast."  One 
pilot  who  has  been  39  years  in  the 
occupation,  has  brought  into  this 
port  200  steamships  and  never  had  an 
accident  with  any  one  of  them.  He 
piloted  the  "Great  Republic."  the 
largest  sailing  vessel  ever  built,  and  he 
brought  her  into  this  port  without  a 
tug.  He  says  :  "  The  navigation  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  compares  most 
favourably  with  other  ports  and  places 
where  I  have  been." 

Another,  thirty-four  years  a  pilot, 
says  :  "  I  consider  the  harbour  of  St. 
John  compares  very  favourably  with 
any  other  harbour  on  this  coast." 
Another  pilot  and  S.  S.  master  for 
thirty  years  says,  after  full  discussion  : 
"  I  know  of  no  bay  on  the  north 
Atlantic  coast  so  clear  of  obstructions 
to  navigation  as  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
from  Moosa-peck  or  Moss  Peck,  so 
called,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  to  Part- 
ridge Island  (mouth  of  St.  John  har- 
bour)." 

Another  master  of  great  experience 
declares  he  always  felt  as  safe  in  St. 
John  harbour  as  in  the  English  or  St. 
George's  Channel,  and  adds  :  "  It 
seems  to  me,  from  a  sailing  master's 
standpoint,  it  is  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able and  safe  known."  Another,  of 
forty-six  years'  experience,  says  he  con- 
siders the  harbour  of  St.  John  excep- 
tionally easy  of  access,  and  safe  to 
enter  at  any  time  of  tide. 

Another  of  over  fifty  years'  experi- 
ence at  sea,  who  sailed  from  St.  John 
five  times  a  year  for  sixteen  years  and 
often  afterwards,  says,  in  closing  his 
statement :  "  I  consider  St.  John  to 
be  easier  of  access  than  any  port  on  the 
Atlantic  coast." 

If  additional  testimony  were  neces- 
sary, it  might  readily  be  found.  I 
shall  only  add  these  two  in  farther 
confirmation  :  The  International  S. 
S.  Co.,  plying  between  Boston  and  St. 
John  for    the  past  twenty-five  years, 


making  three  or  four  trips  a  week  or 
two  at  the  least  with  large  steamers 
carrying  a  great  number  of  passengers 
as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  freight,  have 
7iever  lost  a  single  lije.  And  the  pas- 
senger steamers  to  Nova  Scotia,  run- 
ning for  thirity  years,  have  the  same 
unclouded  record.  It  seems  as  if 
these  statements  made,  as  if  in  evi- 
dence, over  signatures,  and  carefully 
prepared,  ought  to  be  conclusive  as  to 
the  exceptionally  safe  character  of  the 
approach  to  the  harbour  of  St.  John. 

Another  feature  much  spoken  of  is 
the  log  ;  and  as  an  illustration  of  the 
almost  criminally  untruthful  state- 
ments which  are  made  and  circulated, 
I  quote  the  following  from  a  chart 
published  in  London  in  1877  :  "Ships 
navigating  the  Bay  of  Fundy  have 
to  encounter  an  atmosphere  almost 
constantly  enveloped  in  dense  fogs  ; 
the  tides  setting  with  great  rapidity 
over  the  rocks  and  shoals  with  which 
it  abounds,  and  a  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing anchorage  on  account  of  the  depth ; 
so  that  under  these  circumstances  the 
most  unremitting  attention  is  requisite 
to  prevent  disastrous  consequences 
which  must  necessarily  attend  a  want 
of  knowledge  and  caution.'' 

In  the  face  of  the  testimony  we 
have  already  given,  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  "  want  of  knowledge  and 
caution  "  of  a  man  who  will  publish 
a  chart  for  the  direction  of  mariners, 
something  upon  the  accuracy  of  which 
tens  of  thousands  of  lives  and  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  property  depend. 
And  who  will  issue  it  with  such 
carelesness  or  ignorance  ?  Suppose 
his  commendations  of  channels,  em- 
inently safe  and  easy  of  access  and 
free  from  danger,  be  equally  unreliable 
what  shall  be  said  of  his  responsibility 
for  the  loss  of  life  and  property  which 
ensued  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such 
authorities  are  not  the  only  protection 
between  brave  men  and  a  watery  grave. 
1  That  fog  prevails  at  times  in  the 
1  Bay  of  Fundy  and    along  the  entire 
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Atlantic  seaboard  for  that  matter,  is 
a  fact  of  which  no  one  needs  to  be 
in  ignorance,  and  that  it  is  occasion- 
ally the  cause  of  inconvenience  or  the 
source  of  danger  is  true,  but  it  would 
be  untruthful  and  unpatriotic  to  permit 
the  assertion  to  be  made  that  the 
presence  of  fog  along  this  coast  is 
calculated  to  make  navigation  un- 
profitable or  dangerous,  or  that  St. 
John  is  more  subject  to  fog  than  the 
other  points,  and  that  therefore  naviga- 
tion is  in  especial  danger  in  approach- 
ing this  harbour. 

To  deal  with  the  last  named  con- 
tention first.  As  I  have  already  said, 
any  reply  in  the  form  of  controversy, 
or  in  the  interests  of  one  port 
or  another  cannot  be  permitted  in  a 
paper  such  as  this  is.  I  shall  there- 
fore hold  myself  free  from  any  re- 
sponsibility to  reply  by  words  of  retali- 
ation to  the  many  statements  which 
can  easily  be  shown  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  truth.  I  shall  simply  say 
that  such  a  thing  as  a  vessel  being 
forced  to  lie  outside  ofSt.  John  harbour 
on  account  of  fog,  is  practically  un- 
known; and  this,  I  am  of  opinion,  can 
hardly  be  said  of  any  other  port  at 
this  part  of  the  coast,  with  anything 
like  an  equal  amount  of  business. 
The  approach  to  the  harbour  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  best  lighted,  buoyed 
and  steam-whistled  in  the  world.  As  to 
the  general  prevalence  of  fog,  and  the 
consequent  hindrance  and  danger  to 
navigation,  it  may  have  seemed  in- 
comprehensible how  such  statements 
as  I  have  given  should  have  been 
made  in  the  face  of  the  accepted 
opinion  concerning  the  prevalence 
and  dangerous  character  of  the  fog 
upon  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  but  a  few 
figures  will  give  added  force  to  the 
testimony  of  mariners. 

Reference  to  the  official  register, 
Partridge  Island,  shows  that,  from 
1870  to  1886  inclusive,  seventeen 
years,  the  average  duration  of  fog  per 
month  was  19  hours  and  22  minutes. 


or  ^8  minutes  per  day,  for  the  six 
winter  months.  And  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  this  average  is  made 
up  of  longer  as  well  as  shorter  dura- 
tions, sometimes  a  day  or  more  at 
once,  it  can  readily  be  seen  how  far 
from  the  truth  is  the  idea  that  the 
coast  is  enveloped  in  a  continual  fog, 
full  of  dismal  dangers  and  appalling 
possibilities.  I  may  add  that  while 
at  times  the  fog,  like  rainy  days  and 
other  things  we  experience,  does  seem 
to  stay  longer  than  we  enjoy,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  frtquently  welcomed 
as  a  grateful  relief  from  the  heat,  and 
the  very  air  seems  to  have  been  clear- 
ed by  it  when  it  passes  away,  and  ren- 
dered peculiarly  translucent  and  in- 
vigorating. Days  and  weeks,  and 
I  may  almost  say  months,  of  cloudless 
sky  and  the  most  serene  and  beautiful 
weather,  give  the  surprisingly  low 
average  duration  of  fog  tabulated  in 
the  imperturbable  record,  and  sil- 
ence at  once  our  ungrateful  com- 
plainings, and  the  utterances  intend- 
ed, we  must  fear  at  times,  to  prevent 
the  excellent  record  from  being  known. 

The  remaining  matters  I  must  bring 
before  you  in  a  sentence  or  two. 
Ice  is  unknown  in  the  harbour,  and 
this  is  something  which  cannot  be 
said  of  any  other  harbour  north  of 
Cape  Hatteras.  New  York,  Boston, 
Portland,  Halifax  are  all  frozen  over, 
at  times  and  vessels  are  detained  by 
reason  of  the  ice.  In  St.  John  such 
a  thing  is  unknown  and  we  may  say 
cannot  occur.  It  is  of  course  true 
that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  which 
renders  this  impossible,  together  with 
the  current  at  low  tide,  does  make  the 
the  water  less  placid,  the  reciprocal 
throb  of  tide  and  river  is  pronounced 
strong. 

As  to  the  relation  ot  the  harbour 
of  St.  John  to  the  Continefital  and 
Atlantic  trade  a  few  words  may  be 
said.  The  length  of  the  ocean  passage 
is  :  From  Moville  to  Halifax,  2.338 
miles;  to  St.  John,  2,538   miles;  to 
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Portland,  Me.,  2,617  miles.  From 
this  it  appears  that  St.  John  is  exactly 
200  miles  farther  from  Moviile  than 
Halifax  and  79  miles  nearer  than 
Portland.  Arid  on  the  other  hand, 
turning  to  Montreal  as  the  distributing 
centre  for  the  summer  ocean  trade,  we 
find  by  the  "  Short  Line,"  the  distance 
to  St  John  is  481  miles;  to  Halifax, 
758  miles ;  making  a  distance  in 
favour  of  St.  John  of  277  miles  or  77 
miles  less  on  the  entire  distance  from 
Montreal  to  Movilie  (i.  e.,  the  dis- 
tance between  Moviile  and  Montreal 
by  Halifax  is  3,096  miles  ;  by  St.  John 
it  is  3,019  miles). 

The  statement  that  St.  John  is 
"  not  only  one  of  the  safest  but 
actually  the  safest  port  summer  and 
winter  all  the  year  round,  north  of 
Cape  Hatteras,"  officially  made  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  appears  to  be  a 
strong  and,  perhaps,  unguarded  asser- 
tion, especially  in  view  of  the  adverse 
opinions  held  and  formulated  ;  and 
until  they  were  corrected,  officially 
printed,  but  an  unprejudiced  analysis 
of  statistics  seems  to  establish  the 
correctness  of  the  statement.  And 
these  statistics  are  not  based  upon 
insignificant  data.  St.  John  recently 
?,\.oo6.  foil rih  among  the  ports  of  the 
British  Empire  for  the  number  of 
vessels  or  tonnage  owned  in  it,  being 
only  surpassed  then  by  Liverpool, 
London  and  Glasgow.  And  the 
record  shows  that  between  1877  and 
1886  inclusive,  the  total  number  of 
vessels  arriving  in  the  port  of  St.  John 


was  16,719,  with  a  gross  tonnage 
of  5,261  658,  departing  16,794  with  a 
gross  tonnage  of  5,532,188,  or  a 
grand  total  arriving  and  departing  of 
33,513  vessels,  showing  a  tonnage  of 
10,793,864,  and  the  loss  by  disaster 
or  casiralty  upon  this  representing  a 
trade  of  over  eighty-five  millions  of 
dollars,  was  '26  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
tonnage, 

This  article  has  already  expanded 
beyond  the  limits  I  had  set  for  it  and 
I  shall  only  venture  to  add  a  sentence 
or  two.  There  are  at  the  present 
time  12  or  14  distinct  steamship  lines 
regularly  entering  and  sailing  from 
the  port  of  St.  John,  including  the 
Furness  Atlantic  Line,  the  Interna- 
tional Line  to  Boston,  two  lines  direct 
to  New  York,  the  line  to  the  West 
Indies  direct,  the  Nova  Scotia  lines 
and  several  lines  upon  the  river, 
together  with  a  very  large  sailing  ves- 
sel trade  to  every  part  of  the  world. 
The  people  look  confidently  forward  to 
the  port  being  included  in  the  govern- 
ment contract  as  one  of  the  termini 
or  winter  ports  of  the  Mail  Line. 

When  we  add  the  consideration  of 
the  number  of  railway  lines  already 
centering  or  terminating  in  St.  John, 
including  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the 
Intercolonial  and,  possibly  at  an  early 
day,  the  Grand  Trunk,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  form  some  estimate  of  the  im- 
portance and  present  and  prospective 
value  of  this  harbour  to  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  and  the  British  Empire. 

St.  yohfi,  N.  B.,  Sept.  2Sth,  18 go. 


Thyself  must  perish,  all  thou  hast  must  fade, 
One  thing  alone  on  earth  is  deathless  made, 
That  is, — the   dead  man's  glory  :  therefore 

thou 
Will  what  is  right,  and  what  is  noble,  do  I 


Character  is  never  formed  by  rpmoving 


opportunities  <  f  either  good  or  evil.  You 
must  lead  children  to  do  right  in  the  face  of 
wrong  as  well  as  beyond  it ;  and  have  them 
to  do  it  every  time,  not  because  it  is  easy, 
but  because  they  choose  to  do  it.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  will  power  in  the  right 
direction  is  the  highest  and  best  work  we 
can  require  of  the  teachers. — Dr.  Hall. 
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A  MODERN  PHILIPPIC* 


BY  J.   C   ROBERTSON,   B.A. 


Argument. — The  rapidly  increasing  dan- 
ger lest  classics  have  to  go  to  the  wall  in  the 
educational  system  of  Ontario,  owing  to  the 
seeming  indifference  amr  ng  its  teachers  to 
any  measures  calculated  to  promote  the 
efficient  teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

IF  my  subject  were  a  novel  one,  I 
should  have  waited  till  others 
had  first  given  their  views,  but,  as  the 
matter  has  often  been  discussed,  and 
no  counsel  given  that  has  been  of 
lasting  service,  I  may  perhaps  be 
pardoned  for  speaking  before  I  have 
been  asked  for  my  opinion. 

In  the  first  place,  in  spite  of  the 
present  wretched  condition  of  affairs, 
we  must  not  lose  heart,  for  the  cause  of 
failure  in  the  past  is  such  as  to  inspire 
us  with  hope  for  the  future,  for  we 
have  failed  because  we  did  not  do  our 
duty.  Had  we  done  our  utmost  and 
then  failed,  there  would  now  be  no 
hope  for  us. 

If  any  one  thinks  our  rivals  too 
formidable  to  contend  against,  in  view 
of  the  strong  position  they  have  gained, 
he  must  remember  that  that  position 
once  belonged  to  us,  and  had  they 
been  too  faint-hearted  to  fight  against 
such  odds,  they  would  not  have  their 
present  strength.  But  they  were 
wise  enough  to  perceive  that  energy 
and  constancy  will  always  win  the 
day  over  carelessness  and  negligence, 
that  those  who  are  ready  to  work  will 
supplant  those  who  are  indifferent. 
And  so  if  you,  too,  will  at  last  make 
up  your  minds  to  act  on  this  principle, 
and  if  each  of  you,  throwing  aside  all 
superciliousness  and  indolence,  will 
be  ready  to  do  all  he  can  for  the 
interests  we  should  have  at  heart,  the 
teacher  by  studying  the  best  methods. 


•Addressed  to  the  Classical  Men  of 
Ontario.  By  J,  C.  Robertson,  B.A.,  Coll. 
Inst.  Owen  Sound. 


and  the  examiner  by  showing  common 
sense,  in  short,  if  you  will  only  wake 
up  and  cease  expecting  that  this  age 
will  be  satisfied  with  cramming  and 
"  gerund  grinding,"  you  will,  with  the 
blessing  of  Heaven,  recover  your 
ground,  and  win  back  what  your 
indifference  has  frittered  away,  and 
will  heap  coals  of  fire  on  your  revilers' 
heads. 

Do  not  imagine  that  your  rivals' 
present  strength  is  secured  to  them 
irrevocably,  as  though  they  were  alto- 
gether perfect.  There  are  many  who 
are  dissatisfied,  even  of  those  who 
seemingly  approve  of  the  new  order 
of  things,  and  who  feel  that  they 
might  find  in  a  proper  study  of  the 
classics  that  which  is  lacking  else- 
where. These  are  now  at  a  loss,  and 
know  not  whither  to  turn,  all  because 
of  your  unprogressiveness  and  indiffer- 
ence, witii  which  you  should  allow 
yourselves  to  be  reproached  not  a 
moment  longer. 

Do  you  not  realize  that  you  will 
not  be  allowed  to  maintain  even  your 
present  subordinate  position,  unless 
you  put  forth  strenuous  efforts  ?  While 
you  are  dallying  and  delaying,  other 
studies  and  new  interests  are  coming 
to  the  front.  When,  then,  will  you  do 
you  duty?  What  are  you  waiting 
for  ?  Till  you  are  compelled  to  do 
something  ?  Surely,  for  a  right  mind- 
ed man,  there  is  no  compulsion  like 
the  consciousness  that  he  is  shame- 
fully failing  in  his  duty. 

Or,  are  you  looking  for  some  reac- 
tion against  the  modern  spirit  ?  Be 
well  assured  that  even  if  the  educa- 
tional hobby  of  the  moment  dies, 
many  more  will  appear  to  take  its 
place.  Your  supplanters  have  gained 
their  present  strength  not  more  by 
their   own    merit   than  through  your 
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inefficiency.  As  things  are  going  now, 
even  if  fortune,  to  whom,  rather  than 
to  any  efforts  of  yours,  you  owe  what 
influence  remains  to  you  should,  in 
the  shifting  scenes  of  educational 
affairs,  offer  you  your  former  proud 
position,  you  could  not  retain  it, 
so  hopelessly  antiquated  are  your 
methods. 

What  then  do  I  urge  ?  That  you 
put  away  the  many  obsolete  methods 
still  m  vogue,  that  you  come  to  some 
agreement  about  the  objects  you 
should  have  in  view  and  the  best 
means  of  attaining  them,  and  that 
you  try  to  bring  it  about  that  there  be 
proper  examination  of  what  is  done  : 
for  the  way  in  which  the  thing  is  now 
managed  is  a  perfect  farce.  For  if 
anyone  were  to  ask  you  :  "  Are  you 
supposed  to  have  any  particular  ob- 
ject in  view,  you  classical  men?" 
You  would  say  :  "  Why  certainly,  we 
are  teaching  boys  to  read  Latin  and 
Greek  literature  readily  and  with  due 
appreciation."  Then,  should  your 
examiners  be  continually  asking  young 
students  about  the  Homeric  ques- 
tion, and  how  the  Romans  built  their 
camps,  and  putting  numberless  ques- 
tions about  words  they  rarely  meet 
with,  and  expecting  advanced  scholar- 
ship and  ripe  critical  powers  in  mere 
lads,  and  testing  their  knowledge  of 
even  commonplace  things  in  a  hope- 
lessly wrongheaded  way,  and  never 
see  to  it  that  they  have  any  ready 
command  for  practical  purposes  ot 
the  ordinary  materials  of  the  language, 
and  appreciate  the  force  or  beauty  of 
what  they  read  ?  I  do  not  say  this 
out  of  disrespect  for  the  examiners, 
but  they  ought  to  know  better. 

Such  a  course,  if  adopted,  would 
deprive  your  rivals  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  their  advantages.  What 
is  that  ?  I  mean  that  they  are  winning 
praise  and  position,  because  of  your 
inefficiency. 

What  has  been  said  of  you  is 
unhappily  only  too  true,  though  per- 


haps not  pleasant  to  hear.  If  it  do 
not  lead  to  disaster,  it  may  be  proper 
to  prophesy  smooth  things;  but  if 
glorifying  the  possibilities  of  classical 
education  prevents  our  realizing  them, 
we  must  not  deceive  ourselves,  or  fail 
to  perceive  that  if  we  would  hold  our 
own,  we  must  improve  our  methods 
and  know  more  definitely  what  are 
our  aims. 

With  all  the  great  advantages  be 
stowed  on  you  by  a  classical  training, 
you  have  up  to  the  present  day 
simply  misused  them,  and  you  teach 
exactly  as  half  civilized  Indians  till  the 
land.  For  they  put  in  all  kinds  of 
seed  together,  without  considering  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil,  or  whether  it 
be  the  proper  season  for  sowing,  or 
how  they  should  sow  to  have  the  seed 
come  up,  and  then  they  leave  their 
crops  to  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  expect- 
ing by  and  by  to  reap  a  harvest  of 
they  scarcely  know  what,  and  one 
year's  failures  never  teach  them  to  do 
better  the  next.  Perhaps  this  sort  of 
thing  may  have  been  tolerated  once, 
but  matters  have  reached  such  a  crisis 
that  it  is  no  longer  endurable. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Providence, 
disgusted  with  our  remissness,  has  put 
the  aggressiveness  into  our  rivals. 
For  if  they  had  been  willing  to  remain 
as  they  were,  had  they  not  been  in- 
spired with  a  progressive  spirit,  I 
verily  believe  most  of  you  would  have 
been  contented  with  a  state  of  things 
that  is  a  disgrace  to  education  and  to 
our  country.  I  wonder  if  any  of  you 
ever  reflects  or  feels  annoyance  that 
at  first  the  controversy  was  whether 
Moderns  and  Science  should  be  allow- 
ed any  place  at  all,  but  that  now 
classics  has  to  fight  for  its  very  exist- 
ence. Are  we  to  quietly  acquiesce  in 
this,  and  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  occasional  issuing  of  a  new  curri- 
culum ?  Shall  we  not  rather  go  to 
work  ourselves  and  attack  the  pro- 
blem before  us  vigorously  ?  Earnest 
and  honest  effort  will  soon  discover 
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the  rotten  parts  of  the  present  system  ; 
but  if  you  remain  idle,  merely  occu- 
pied in  repining  and  finding  fault  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  nothing  will  ever 
be  done.  Your  enemies  only  laugh 
in  scorn,  and  your  friends  are  dis- 
gusted with  your  folly. 

For  when  you  have  nothing  to 
offer  the  "  bread  and  butter  "  instinct, 
and  fail  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
to  get  results  that  will  satisfy  more 
sensible  men,  what  can  you  expect? 
If,  however,  we  recognize  the  urgency 
of  the  situation,  that  the  future  rests 
with  ourselves,  and  that  the  longer  we 
delay,  the  harder  the  problem  before 
us  will  become,  we  shall  have  come  to 
at  least  one  sensible  conclusion.  What 
the  future  will  be,  if  we  continue  our 
present  shortcomings,  it  is  needless  to 
enquire  ;  it  is  enough  to  know  that  it 
will  be  disastrous,  if  our  work  is  not 
done  more  efficiently. 

And  now,  having  spoken  in  uncer- 
tainty of  the  effect  of  these  words, 
but  in  the  firm  conviction  that  if  you 
carry  out  this  advice  you  will  be 
benefitted,  I  wish  success  to  whatever 
course  is  likely  to  advance  our  cause. 

EXCURSUS. 

I  hope  the  readers  of  this  article 
will  not  imagine  that  any  note  of 
hostility  to  Moderns  and  Science 
running  through  it  represents  my 
real  views.  Perhaps  had  Demosthe- 
nes known  to  what  use  his  speech 
would  be  turned  in  these  latter  days, 
he  might  have  managed  to  indicate 
that  what  he  was  fighting  against  was 
the  remissness  of  his  own  nation,  that 
he  had  a  profound  respect  for  Philip's 
abilities,  and  only  wished  it  under- 
stood that  the  world  was  large  enough 
tor  them  both. 

There  is  one  other  matter  of  which 
I  would  speak  before  bringing  this 
article  to  a  close. 

From  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr. 
Fairclough,  (in  his  article  on  "  The 
September  number  of  this  magazine). 


as  to  "  the  lines  which  those  who 
desire  improvement  in  elementary 
classical  teaching  might  follow,"  I 
miss  one  that  seems  to  me  of  the 
utmost  importance,  nay,  to  be  an 
absolutely  necessary  condition  for  any 
improvement.  That  what  is  taught 
in  our  schools  (I  am  speaking,  of 
course,  of  Ontario)  depends  on  the 
nature  and  standard  of  our  examina- 
tion tests  needs,  I  suppose,  no  prov- 
ing. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
Teaching  of  the  Classics "  in  the 
examiners  are  responsible  for  the  pre- 
sent deplorable  condition  of  affairs, 
but  I  do  say  that  they,  and  they  only, 
can  bring  about  a  reform,  and  that 
without  a  considerable  change  in  the 
character  of  the  papers  set  no  great 
or  lasting  change  can  be  made  in  the 
methods  of  teaching.  We  have  only 
to  remember  how  quickly,  within  re- 
cent years,  changes  (whether  desirable 
or  undesirable  matters  not)  have  been 
effected  in  other  departments  ot  work 
in  our  secondary  schools,  under  the 
influence  exerted  through  the  medium 
of  examinations.  The  generally  im- 
proved teaching  of  English,  French 
and  German  can  be  directly  traced  to 
this  source. 

With  the  low  percentage  required 
for  passing,  and  the  tremendous  pres- 
sure of  work,  few  teachers  think  they 
can  afford  to  be  independent  of 
examiners.  Possibly  the  following 
illustrations  may  make  it  clearer  how 
harmful  an  influence  is  thus  exerted. 

In  considering  Horace,  Odes  I.,  i, 

23-25> 

Multos  castra  juvant,  et  litus  tubae 

Permixtus  sonitus,  bellaque  matribus 

Detestata. 
is  it  not  more  profitable  for  examina- 
tion purposes,  for  teachers  to  see  that 
their  pupils  can,  apropos  of  castra, 
describe  a  Roman  camp,  and  can 
give  a  number  of  deponents  that,  like 
detestata,  are  used  as  passives,  than  to 
ask  why  Horace  should  introduce,  in 
matribus   detestata,   any   disagreeable 
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suggestion  into  his  description  of  what 
is  attractive  to  martial  spirits  ?  Any 
one  familiar  with  our  examination 
papers  in  classics  knows  that  any 
time  spent  over  the  latter  question  is, 
for  examination  purposes,  absolutely 
lost.  Who  has  ever  seen  on  a  matri- 
culation paper  (to  confine  ourselves  to 
them)  a  question  that  would  test 
whether  the  pupil  understood  the 
connection  of  thought  in  an  ode  of 
Horace,  or,  indeed,  in  any  passage 
chosen  for  examination  ?  Even  assum- 
ing that  the  translation  given  is  an 
adequate  one,  do  matriculants  under- 
stand their  own  language  so  perfectly 
that  it  is  supeitiuous  to  ask  them 
about  the  meaning  of  their  transla- 
tions ?  How  many  teachers  stop  to  ask 
about  the  connection  of  Horace,  Odes 


I.,  12,  lines  3- 1 2,  with  the  rest  of  the 
ode?  Yet  perhaps  the  same  teacher 
is  fortunate  enough  to  have  some 
English  Poetry  to  teach,  in  which 
case  he  would  spend  a  considerable 
time  over  a  similar  question  in  an  Eng- 
lish ode.  In  the  case  of  Horace  some 
teachers  reluctantly  forego  such  ques- 
tions, to  many  it  never  occurs  to  ask 
them.  Why  this  difference  ?  Because 
the  examiners  in  English  require 
"  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  pre- 
scribed texts,"  and  the  examiners  in 
classics  do  not. 

And  this  is  by  no  means  the  only 
direction  in  which  a  change  in  the 
examination  papers  is  desirable,  and, 
if  there  is  to  be  increased  efficiency 
in  the  teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
as  necessary  as  desirable. 


PERSONAL  MAGNETISM  A  TEACHER'S  DUTY. 


PERSONAL  MAGNETISM"  is 
a  term  adopted  by  accommoda- 
tion, as  descriptive  of  a  power  of  per- 
sonal attraction  to  one's  self  and  to 
that  in  which  one  would  interest 
others.  It  is  a  term  that  is  suggestive 
rather  than  definite.  We  speak  of 
the  personal  magnetism  of  a  preacher, 
or  a  teacher,  or  a  conversationalist, 
meaning  thereby  to  say  that  that  per- 
son has  a  power  of  winning  an  interest 
in  himself  and  in  his  theme  of  dis- 
course that  is  not  to  be  accounted  for 
merely  by  the  intrinsic  worth  of  him- 
self or  his  theme.  We  know  very 
well  that  this  power  of  attraction  in  a 
person  is  not  actual  "  magnetism  "  ; 
but  we  call  it  that  for  lack  of  a  better 
name,  seeing,  as  we  do,  its  effects,  but 
not  fully  understanding  its  cause. 

Perscnal  magnetism  is  recognized 
as  a  comparatively  rare  qualification  ; 
and  it  is  ordinarily  deemed  an  innate 
possession  rather  than  an  acquisition 
possible  to  every  man  who  has  a  mis- 
sion to  preach  or  to  teach.  But  per- 
sonal magnetism  is  seen  by  all  to  be 


a  qualification  in  the  teacher  or  the 
preacher  as  valuable  as  as  it  is  rare. 
In  an  admirable  memorial  address  on 
the  life  and  life-work  of  President 
Woolsey,  President  Dwight  of  Yale 
University  says  of  his  predecessor  in 
that  exalted  position  :  "  Had  he  pos- 
sessed the  rare  gift  of  magnetism  as  a 
teacher — a  gift  which  he  was  himself 
conscious  of  not  possessing,  as  he  once 
frankly  stated  to  me,  and  a  gift  which, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  teachers 
extends,  is  far  more  rare  than  any 
other — he  would  have  realized  a  com- 
pleteness in  his  work  for  his  students, 
in  some  aspects  of  it,  which  was  not 
fully  attained."  And  this  view  of  the 
comparative  rarity  and  of  the  practi- 
cal value  of  personal  magnetism  in  a 
teacher  is  one  that  seems  justified  by 
the  world's  best  experience  in  the 
teacher's  sphere. 

Yet  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
personal  magnetism  is  largely  an 
attainment  possible  to  every  com- 
petent teacher,  and  that,  this  being  so, 
personal  magnetism  is  plainly  a  teach- 
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er's  duty.  A  glance  at  the  elements 
of  this  qualification  of  a  teacher  would 
seem  to  make  clear  the  correctness  of 
this  proposition.  Without  pressing 
too  closely  the  analogy  of  the  proper- 
ties of  magnets,  it  may  be  noted  that 
a  magnet  has  a  twofold  power  of 
attraction,  or  two  distinct  poles  of 
attraction.  "  Every  magnet,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,"  says  the  physicist, 
"  has  two  poles  and  a  neutral  line." 
Each  of  the  two  poles  can  attract,  and 
either  of  them  can  repel,  according  as 
they  are  presented  to  one  object  or 
to  another.  Each  of  them  attracts  its 
opposite  and  repels  its  like  ;  and  this 
fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  all 
right  using  of  magnetism.  Similarly 
in  the  case  of  the  teacher  as  a  magnet ; 
he  must  have  in  his  nature  the  two 
poles,  of  a  love  for  his  studies  and  a 
love  for  his  pupils.  He  must  have  a 
drawing  toward  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake,  and  again  he  must  have  a  draw- 
ing toward  his  pupils  for  their  sakes. 
Each  of  these  drawings  is  essential ; 
neither  of  these  drawings  is  by  itself 
sufficient. 

To  begin  with,  every  teacher  must 
love  knowledge,  and  must  be  attracted 
to  the  phase  of  knowledge  which  he 
essays  to  teach.  Unless  he  and  the 
subject  of  his  study  and  his  teaching 
have  a  drawing  for  one  another,  a  man 
cannot  be  a  good  teacher.  But  this 
is  only  one  pole  of  the  magnet. 
Every  teacher  must  love  his  pupils, 
and  must  be  attracted  to  them  because 
they  are  his  pupils,  and  have  needs 
which  he  can  supply.  This  the  other 
pole  of  the  magnet.  Both  of  these 
poles  must  be  active  in  order  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching- magnet  as  a 
teaching-magnet.  And  in  the  exercise 
of  its  magentic  power  each  pole  of  the 
magnet  attracts  its  opposite  and  repels 
its  like.  A  pupil  will  not  be  won  to 
study  merely  by  his  teacher's  know- 
ledge and  love  for  knowledge.  That 
very  mental  knowledge  and  love  for  it 
on  a  teacher's  part  may  be  a  means  of 


repelling  the  poorly  furnished  mind  of 
his  pupil.  Neither  will  a  pupil  be  won 
to  a  love  of  his  teacher  as  a  teacher 
by  merely  his  teacher's  love  for  him. 
If  the  teacher  be  without  knowledge 
and  a  love  for  it,  he  may  repel  a  scholar 
who  feels  that  his  teacher,  while  affec- 
tionate, is  not  by  that  fact  made  a 
good  teacher.  In  other  words,  a 
teacher  whose  only  love  is  for  learn- 
ing may  repel  his  scholars  from  learn- 
ing ;  while  a  teacher  whose  only  love 
is  for  his  scholars  will  not  be  loved  as 
2i  teacher.  But  if  a  teacher  is  full  of 
attraction  for  knowledge,  he  may  win 
his  scholar's  admiration  and  affection  ; 
and  if  he  is  full  of  attraction  for  his 
pupil,  he  may  win  that  pupil's  attrac- 
tion to  the  knowledge  that  attracts 
the  teacher.  The  exercise  of  this 
twofold  attractiveness,  in  right  pro- 
portion, on  a  teacher's  part,  is  per- 
sonal magnetism. 

Almost  every  teacher  who  has  any 
measure  of  success  is  drawn  with 
peculiar  attraction  to  his  studies  or  to 
his  pupils.  Few  teachers  are  attract- 
ed, and  so  are  attractive,  alike  in  both 
directions  ;  hence  the  rarity  of  teach- 
ing-magnets, and  of  magnetism  as  a 
qualification  of  the  teacher.  Yet  why 
fchould  not  every  teacher  devote  him- 
self alike  to  his  studies  and  to  his 
pupils,  inasmuch  as  he  can  never  be 
at  his  best  as  a  teacher  without  the 
exercise  of  his  best  powers  in  both 
directions  ?  His  studies  are  all-im- 
portant while  he  is  seeking  know- 
ledge in  order  that  he  may  impart  it 
to  others.  His  pupils  are  all-import- 
ant, while  he  is  teaching,  as  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  knowledge  he  has  gained 
by  study  for  their  benefit.  He  can- 
not be  a  good  teacher  unless  he  is 
alike  attracted  to  knowledge  and 
attracted  to  those  who  need  know- 
ledge, and  to  whose  minds  he  is  to 
impart  that  knowledge  which  is  now 
in  his  mind. 

A  great  scholar  is  liable  to  be  so 
interested  in  his  studies  as  to  care  far 
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more  for  them,  in  what  they  are  in 
themselves  and  in  what  they  are  to 
him,  than  he  cares  for  those  whom  he 
has  undertaken  to  teach  in  the  realm 
of  these  studies.  Such  a  man  has  no 
magnetic  power  as  a  teacher.  His 
very  absorption  in  his  studies  often 
tends  to  separate  him  from  those 
pupils  who  have  most  need  of  his 
instruction.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
man  of  mere  warmth  of  heart,  who 
cares  more  for  his  pupils  than  he  does 
for  his  studies,  may  repel  his  pupils 
as  pupils  by  giving  them  the  idea  that 
he  is  not  the  teacher  he  ought  to  be. 
In  the  one  case  the  teacher  may  be 
honoured  for  what  he  knows,  and  in 
the  other  case  he  may  be  loved  for  his 
kindly  and  sympathetic  spirit ;  but 
in  neither  case  does  he  make  his  pupils 
enthusiasts  in  devotion  alike  to  their 
studies  and  to  their  teacher.  But 
where  a  man  is  alternately  absorbed  in 
his  study  for  his  study's  sake,  and  in  his 
pupil  for  his  pupil's  sake — at  one 
moment  counting  his  study  the  only 
thing  worth  living  for,  and  at  the  next 
moment  counting  his  pupil's  teaching 
the  only  thing  that  is  worthy  of  his 
life's  endeavours — he  is  likely  to  prove 
a  teaching-magnet,  as  every  teacher 
ought  to  prove. 

A  good  teacher  is  liable  to  be  un- 
duly attracted  in  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  directions — toward  his 
studies  or  toward  his  pupils.  His 
duty  is  to  note  his  prevailing  tendency, 
and  to  counterbalance  it  by  its  oppo- 
site. "  Let  me  give  you  a  bit  of 
advice,"  said  good  Dr.  Bushnell  to  a 
young  clergyman  of  his  acquaintance. 


"  Don't  think  so  much  of  things, 
but  think  more  of  men."  About  the 
same  time  that  same  Dr.  Bushnell 
said  to  another  young  clergyman  of  his 
acquaintance  :  "  Let  me  give  you  a 
bit  of  advice.  Don't  think  so  much 
of  men,  but  think  more  of  things." 
And  Dr.  Bushnell  was  right  in  both 
cases.  The  one  preacher  was  erring 
in  one  direction,  the  other  preacher 
was  erring  in  the  other  direction  ;  the 
one  was  devoting  himself  too  closely 
to  his  studies,  the  other  to  his  people. 
Each  was  lacking  at  one  pole  of  his 
magnet,  and,  unless  that  lack  were 
supplied,  he  could  not  be  truly  mag- 
netic as  a  preacher.  As  it  is  with  the 
preacher,  so  it  is  with  the  teacher ; 
he  must  not  think  too  much  of  men  or 
too  much  of  things,  but  just  enough 
of  each  and  both. 

He  who  is  all  alive  to  study  when 
he  is  studying,  all  alive  to  his  pupils 
when  he  turns  to  his  pupils,  and  all 
alive  to  teaching  while  he  is  teaching, 
will  not  lack  magnetism  as  a  teacher. 
And  unless  a  teacher  is  alike  alive  in 
these  opposite  directions,  each  in  its 
time — as  he  can  be — he  fails  in  his 
duty  as  a  teacher,  and  is  one  of  the 
many  who  are  without  magnetism, 
instead  of  being  one  of  the  i^vf  who 
possess  it.  Degrees  of  magnetic 
power  will  naturally  vary  with  the  vary- 
ing degrees  of  intensity  in  different 
personalities.  Not  all  teachers  can  be 
alike  magnetic  in  their  teaching  work, 
but  all  teachers  can  have  magnetism 
while  teaching,  if  they  will  use  their 
powers  aright  in  that  sacred  mission. 
— Sunday  School  Times. 


"  England  is  in  the  position  of  a  mother 
who  has  left  her  children  too  muc  1  to  the 
cari  of  others  in  the  past.  All  of  a  sudden 
she  wakes  up  to  the  knowledge  that  her 
daughters  are  growintj  up,  that  they  are 
beautifu'  young  women,  and  that  they  will 
do  her  credit  in  the  world  ;  then  she  trie^ 
her  utmost,  let  us  hope  before  it  is  too  late, 


to  gain  their  confidence  and  esteem.  I  trust 
it  i-i  not  too  late,  for  there  are  signs  on  ail 
sides  tliat  our  Colonies  are  as  loyal  and  de- 
voted to  us  as  we  cou'd  possibly  wish  them 
to  be,  and  I  believe  that  every  year  we  live 
we  shall  see  more  attention  given  to  the 
affairs  of  our  Colonies." — The Enrl of  Hope- 
totin. 
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BOTANY  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL* 

PROF.  V.  M.  SPALDING,  UNIVERSITY  OF    MICHIGAN. 


IN  what  is  to  follow,  we  are  likely 
to  travel  together,  for  some  dis- 
tance at  least,  over  the  old  ground 
and  listen  once  more  to  the  familiar 
ideas  that  have  come  to  wear  the 
visage  of  well-known  and  long-tried 
friends.  But  we  should  miss  them 
if  they  ceased  to  put  in  an  appearance 
at  the  Schoolmasters'  Glut,  and  since 
they  are  sure  to  come,  it  is,  perhaps, 
an  act  of  charity  to  introduce  them 
in  the  morning  and  in  the  springtime, 
with  whatever  appearance  of  freshness 
they  may  be  induced  for  a  brief 
season  to  put  on. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  teacher  of 
Botany  in  a  high  school,  in  common 
with  every  real  teacher  of  whatever 
subject,  is  aiming  firsc  of  all  to  make 
the  most  of  his  students  in  every  way, 
and  is  using  his  subject  simply  as  a 
means  of  accomplishing  this.  He 
finds  his  classes  made  up,  in  great 
part  at  least,  of  young  people  who  do 
not  know  how  to  see  things  just  as 
they  are,  or  how  to  express  their 
conception  of  what  they  do  see,  or 
how  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
about  facts,  or  how  to  use  books 
properly  :  in  short,  they  are  untrained 
and  uneducated,  and  he  has  set  out 
to  do  his  part,  with  the  rest,  in  train- 
ing and  educating  them. 

His  object,  then,  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  of  his  fellow-teachers, 
but  he  has  a  subject  to  teach  that 
is  different  in  various  respects  from 
theirs,  one  that  will  necessitate  differ- 
ent treatment  and  very  likely  some 
methods  not  in  use  in  other  branches. 

He  will  perhaps  try  in  the  first  place 
to  see  whether  any  kind  of  training 
can  be  secured  by  the  proper  study 
of  Botany  that  is  not  readily  attained 
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in  the  study  of  other  subjects,  but  he 
will  by  all  means  try  to  ascertain 
whether  and  how  the  work  of  the 
same  pupils  in  other  directions  may 
be  stimulated  and  strengthened  by 
their  work  in  this. 

This,  it  would  seem,  is  the  only 
fitting  and  right  attitude  to  take,  and 
it  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  that 
the  University  requirement  in  Botany 
has  been  made  not  so  much  with  the 
thought  of  making  a  place  for  a  subject 
that  may  or  may  not  in  itself  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  it,  as 
it  has  been  to  introduce  what,  aside 
from  its  own  peculiar  educational 
value,  is  believed  to  be  capable  of 
reinforcing  in  various  ways  the  work 
in  other  subjects. 

Now  the  study  of  Botany  will  hardly 
be  employed,  directly  and  specifically, 
for  the  purpose  of  training  the  memory. 
The  languages,  in  certain  ways  at 
least,  give  much  greater  opportunity 
to  develop  this  faculty.  Yet  even 
here,  the  study  of  this  science  may 
be  made  to  serve  an  auxiliary  purpose 
by  training  the  memory  in  quite  a 
different  way.  Whoever  studies  a 
single  plant  so  carefully  and  minutely 
that  he  can  always  thereafter  faithfully 
describe  from  memory  its  mode  of 
branching,  the  form  of  its  leaves,  the 
peculiarities  of  its  flowers  and  other 
external  or  structural  details,  has  had 
his  memory  trained,  though  not  in 
just  the  way  it  is  trained  while  he  is 
learning  the  verbs  in  p.i.  Both  these 
ways  of  exercising  the  memory  are 
certainly  useful ;  it  may  be  difficult 
to  say,  offhand,  which  is  the  more 
useful. 

Again,  we  do  not  think  of  Botany 
as  preeminently  a  means  of  training 
the  logical  faculty.  Mathematics  is 
understood  to  be  the  special  subject 
by    means    of   which    the    reasoning 
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powers  are  to  be  developed.  And 
yet  in  a  most  important  respect,  the 
study  of  Botany  may  be  made  to 
supplement  that  of  Mathematics. 
The  student  has  just  been  occupied, 
we  will  imagine,  with  an  exercise  in 
Geometry.  He  has  proven  absolutely 
and  beyond  all  peradventure  that  the 
areas  of  similar  triangles  are  to  each 
other  as  the  squares  of  their  homolog- 
ous sides.  The  proposition  admits 
of  no  debate,  and  whoever  does  not 
accept  the  conclusion  "  is  not  of 
sound  mind  and  we  cannot  reason 
with  him,'  etc.  He  goes  into  the 
class  in  Botany  and  proceeds  to 
ascertain  whether  the  plant  that  has 
been  brought  in  for  study  is  a  Thalic- 
trum  or  an  Anemone.  It  looks  just 
like  a  Talictrum,  but  closer  examina- 
tion makes  it  apparent  that  it  has 
certain  characteristics  that  belong  to 
the  Anemone.  He  is  not  a  little 
perplexed,  and  if  he  goes  far  enough 
with  the  investigation  he  finds  that 
the  botanists  themselves  have  already 
shared  his  trouble.  Finally  a  com 
promise  is  made,  the  new  manual 
clears  up  the  difificulty,  and  to  the 
relief  of  the  teacher,  if  not  of  the. 
student,  one  more  vexed  subject  of 
discussion  is  disposed  of. 

This  is  perhaps  an  extreme  case, 
and  it  is  readily  admitted  that  such 
exercises  might  prove  a  stumbling- 
block  and  nothing  more,  but  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  teacher  how  strongly 
the  impression  is  made  that  a  large 
body  of  scientific  truth  is  to  be  acquir- 
ed by  other  than  mathematical  pro- 
cesses, and  what  is  more,  by  the 
repetition  of  such  exercises,  the  pupil 
really  learns  to  acquire  scientific  truth 
by  these  other  roads.  He  is  constant- 
ly called  upon  to  exercise  his  judg- 
ment, and,  furthermore,  he  comes  at 
last  to  recognize  the  fact  that  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  between 
the  highest  authorities  and  that  there 
are  certain  questions  that  may  never 
be  settled,  and    must,    for  aught  we 


know,  continue  to  be  held  in  abeyance 
for  an  indefinite  time.  It  is,  perhaps, 
just  as  important  for  the  average 
member  of  society  to  learn  to  use 
his  judgment  in  this  way  and  to  learn 
that  there  are  and  always  will  be 
differences  of  judgment,  as  it  is  to 
have  his  reasoning  powers  trained  by 
the  use  of  mathematical  demonstra- 
tions. Both  are  of  the  utmost  value, 
and,  as  already  said,  it  is  hard  to  tell 
which  kind  of  training  is  most  im- 
portant. 

It  has  for  many  years  been  sought 
to  secure  as  far  as  may  be  the  right 
use  of  the  mother  tongue  by  the  study 
of  English  in  the  High  Schools.  The 
critical  study  of  English  classics,  the 
writing  of  essays,  and  the  various 
other  kinds  of  exercises  that  have 
made,  in  some  schools  at  least,  the 
study  of  English  a  liberal  education 
in  itself,  cannot  find  any  substitute, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  of  any  ones 
seriously  offering  anything  to  take  its 
place  ;  but  other  subjects  may  well  be 
taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  reinforce 
the  work  done  in  the  more  direct 
study  of  English,  and  Botany  is 
•  perhaps  one  of  the  very  best  adapted 
to  become  such  an  auxiliary.  The 
really  scientific  description  of  the 
organs,  structure,  and  habits  of  flower- 
ing plants  is  rarely  attained  except  as 
the  result  of  long  and  careful  training, 
and  the  teacher  of  Botany,  by  looking 
carefully  after  the  descriptions  written 
by  his  pupils,  is  able  to  give  them  a 
large  amount  of  such  training.  It  is 
certainly  his  business  to  impress  the 
cardinal  truth  that  whoever  has  occa- 
sion to  write  a  scientific  description 
has  no  right  to  leave  it  in  any  other  than 
accurate,  clear,  and  concise  form,  and 
in  so  far  as  he  succeeds  in  doing  this, 
he  is  making  the  study  of  Botany  an 
aid  to  the  right  use  of  the  English 
language. 

The  value  of  Botany  as  a  means  of 
developing  the  power  of  observation 
has  so  often  been  set  forth  and  is  so 
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universally  acknowledged  that  it  is 
superfluous  to  enlarge  upon  it  here. 
Bearing  in  mind  its  great  educational 
value  in  this  direction,  the  teacher 
■^\\\  endeavour  to  attain,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  the  results  which 
it,  of  all  subjects  in  the  High  School 
course,  seems  best  adapted  to  secure. 
He  will  hardly  set  his  pupils,  first 
thing,  to  studying  charts  or  learning 
lessons  from  some  text-book;  instead 
of  this,  he  will  see  that  they  do  actually 
study  plants,  and  he  will  do  this  in 
spite  of  difficulties  of  all  sorts,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  takes  an  endless 
amount  of  time,  and  having  once 
adopted  this  better  way,  he  will  hold 
to  it  as  the  one  way  by  which  to 
accomplish  the  end  in  view. 

Some  such  purpose  as  this,  it  may 
fairly  be  assumed,  ought  to  be  held 
by  those  who  are  called  upon  to  teach 
Botany  in  the  High  School — to  teach 
it  so  that  the  memory  will  be  trained 
to  hold  firmly  facts  of  form,  structure, 
and  relationship,  so  that  the  judgment 
will  be  developed,  so  that  it  will  aid 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  clear,  direct 
and  accurate  use  of  the  English 
language,  and  so  that  the  eye  will  be 
taught  to  see  "  what  is  "  as  it  is. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
teacher  can  tell  another  just  how  to 
do  all  this.  It  is  not  to  be  accomplished 
exclusively  along  any  one  of  the  lines 
that  many  of  us  have  travelled — as, 
for  example,  by  learning  Gray's 
Lessons  by  heart,  or  analyzmg  "  fifty 
species  of  phanerogams  "  (the  Univer- 
sity Calendar  notwithstanding),  or  by 
filling  out  the  blanks  in  some  "  Plant 
Analysis,"  or  by  getting  a  lot  of 
microscopes  and  filling  the  class  with 
the  notion  that  the  old  botany  is  all 
wrong ;  but  it  can  be  done  just  as 
soon  as  the  teacher  himself  learns  to 
observe  independently,  just  as  soon 
as  he  knows  how  to  study  a  plant 
without  running  first  to  a  book  to  be 
told  what  to  see.  When  he  has 
reached  this  stage  in  his  own  liabits 


of  scientific  work,  he  will  be  able  to 
help  others  to  work  in  the  same  way, 
and  until  that  time,  to  state  the  case 
mildly,  he  ought  not  to  teach  Botany 
in  a  High  School  or  elsewhere. 

It  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  thought 
an  ungracious  or  exaggerated  state- 
ment to  say  that  those  who  spend 
seven  or  eight  years  of  preparatory 
and  college  work  upon  the  other 
subjects  taught  in  the  High  School 
can  hardly  expect  in  as  many  weeks 
to  become  fully  prepared  to  teach 
Botany.  Just  now  there  is  quite  a 
demand  for  summer  schools  to  enable 
those  who  have  no  special  preparation 
for  teaching  this  science  to  "get  up  '' 
a  certain  amount  of  it,  enough  to  pull 
through  another  school  year.  There 
are  certain  teachers  to  whom  it  does 
seem  very  desirable  to  offer  even  this 
meagre  help,  but  it  is  at  lease  a  question 
whether  it  will  not  be  better  in  the 
long  run  to  refuse  it  altogether  and 
to  emphasize  the  exact  truth  that  the 
subject  is  not  to  be  taught  well  with- 
out special  training  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  this  training  is  not  readily 
secured  by  devoting  four  or  five  hot 
weeks  in  July  and  August  to  Botany 
along  with  two  or  three  other  sciences. 

There  are  a  few  questions  that  keep 
coming  from  various  quarters,  some 
of  them  from  regions  iar  beyond  the 
scene  of  activity  of  any  of  our  Michi- 
gan schoolmasters,  and  perhaps  the 
attempt  may  as  well  be  made  here 
and  now  to  answer  or  partly  answer 
some  of  them. 

One  of  these  is  :  "  How  about  that 
requirement  for  admission  ?  what  do 
you  really  expect  to  have  students  do 
who  are  coming  to  the  University  ?  " 
Once  for  all — the  requirement  as  it 
stands  in  the  University  Calendar  is 
simply  a  means  of  making  sure  that 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time — not 
less  than  half  a  year — has  been  spent 
in  the  direct  study  of  plants.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  pupil  to  actually 
study   and    describe    fifty    species    of 
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plants  without,  in  some  degree,  getting 
his  eyes  opened  F^e  will  learn 
something  (as  our  good  Professor 
Onley  used  to  say)  in  spite  of  his 
teachers,  even  if  they  attempt  to 
teach  him  as  Aristotle  himself  might 
have  done,  how  plants  ought  to  be 
made,  instead  of  looking  to  see 
whether  they  are  made  so  or  not. 

One  is  perplexed  not  a  little  by  the 
constantly  recurring  question  "  What 
text-book  would  you  recommend?" 
The  reply  so  far  has  been,  "  I  do  not 
know  of  any  to  recommend  without 
reservation,"  and  what  is  more,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  book  is  likely  to  appear 
very  soon  that  will  meet  the  wants  of 
those  who  raise  the  encjuiry.  There 
is  no  book  that  will  make  it  easy  to 
teach  Botany.  Whoever  has  tried 
to  teach  the  subject  by  making  the 
learning  of  Gray's  Lessons  the  main 
part  of  the  work,  or,  wor'^e  still,  has 
set  his  class  to  learning  Bessey's 
Botany  by  heart,  has  found  out  the 
dreary  dissatisfaction  of  it  and  does 
not  need  to  be  told  how  very  dry 
such  botanizing  is.  Possibly,  though, 
the  very  fact  that  no  text-book  has 
appeared,  as  yet,  that  really  seems  to 
meet  this  "long-felt  want,"  is  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise,  for  it  has  certainly 
driven  more  than  one  teacher  beyond 
and  outside  of  the  book.  The  labor- 
atory guide  to  practical  Botany,  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  average  High 
School  class,  is     yet  to   be    written. 

We  are  not  in  immediate  need  of 
any  more  "  Plant  Records  ''  or  "  Plant 
Analyses."  Authors  of  every  grade, 
from  High  School  teachers  in  the  far 
west  up  to  college  presidents  in  the 
far  east,  continue  to  blossom  out  in 
this  form  of  contributions,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  for  some  time  to 
come  their  own  unfortunate  pupils, 
if  no  others,  will  go  on  trymg  to 
ascertain  the  mode  of  dehiscence  of 
the  dandelion  and  possibly  the  placen- 
tation  of  its  ovules,  in  order  not  to 
leave  too  many  blank  spaces  unfilled. 
A  clean  blank-book  or  sheets  of  good 
2 


unruled  paper  are  much  more  likely 
to  assist  in  developing  genuine,  in- 
dependent work  than  all  these  boxes 
in  which  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
previously  cut  and  dried,  is  to  be 
packed  away  beyona  all  hope  of 
resurrection  or  recognition. 

"  Is  it  desirable  to  fit  up  in  the  High 
School  a  laboratory  with  microscopes 
and  undertake  the  study  of  minute 
structure  and  the  lower  forms  of  life  ?  " 
Yes  and  no.  If  the  teacher  has  had 
full  preparation  in  that  line  of  work, 
is  enthusiastic  in  it,  and  can  accom- 
plish more  with  his  students  in  that 
way,  by  all  means  go  at  it  that  way ; 
it  is  easier  than  the  other.  I  mean 
to  say  that  it  takes  less  skill  to  secure 
really  good  results  if  one  has  such  an 
outfit,  than  if  he  has  to  go  to  work 
without  it.  But  placing  a  compound 
microscope  between  the  eye  and  the 
object  does  not  necessarily  make  a 
good  observer,  and  unless  the  teacher 
knows,  to  start  with,  what  he  is  going 
to  do  with  such  instruments,  he  may 
as  well  not  urge  his  Board  to  purchase 
them. 

There  seems  to  be  certain  practical 
reasons  for  encouraging  in  most  of 
our  High  Schools  the  study  of  plants 
in  the  more  direct  and  simple  fashion. 
Those  who  take  a  college  cours-  will 
have  an  opportunity  later  for  the  study 
of  anatomy  and  life-history,  or,  in 
general,  what  now  commonly  goes 
under  the  name  of  biological  work  ; 
and  those  who  take  no  higher  course 
of  study  are  perhaps  just  as  well  off 
if  they  have  learned  to  use  their  own 
eyes,  as  they  are  if  they  have  learned 
to  see  everything  magnified.  It  is  not 
possible  to  get  both  of  these  kinds  of 
work  done  well,  unless  a  year  or  more 
is  given  to  the  subject,  and  it  need 
not  to  be  said  that  it  is  preferable  to 
do  one  thing  well  rather  than  two 
things  poorly.  Of  course  the  excellent 
work  that  has  been  done  for  years  in 
the  way  of  elementary  Biology  in  a 
few  o\  our  schools  is  worthy  of  all 
encouragement,    and,    as    far   as    the 
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University  is  concerned,  this  en- 
couragement is  and  will  continue  to 
be  given  by  the  acceptance  of  such 
work  as  fulfilling  the  requirement  for 
admission,  and  even  in  cases  of  special 
excellence,  by  giving  advanced  credit 
where  such  credit  appears  to  have 
been  fairly  earned. 

One  more  question  naturally  sug- 
gests itself:  "  Does  either  of  the  lines 
of  work  that    have    been   considered 
really  cover  the  ground  that  it  might 
reasonably  be  expected  an  intelligent 
class  in  a  good  High  School  ought  to 
cover  ?     Is  it  not  a  very  limited  and, 
perhaps,  one-sided  view  of  the  science 
of  Botany  that  is   to   be  attained  by 
such  a  course  as  has  been  suggested  ?" 
Perhaps  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say 
that  after  a  student  has  spent  a  much 
longer  time  upon  the  subject  than  can 
be   given   to   it    in   any   preparatory 
course,  precisely   the   same  question 
might  be  asked  and  the  same  answer 
implied.     Even  after  years  of  work  in 
any  modern  science,  we  are  all  of  us 
still    at    the    threshold,    still    laying 
foundations.     Why  should    we    con- 
tinually struggle  after  the  impossible  ? 
Our   students    cannot    in  six  months 
gain  the  comprehensive  view  that  is 
only  to  be  best  attained  by  years  of 
reading  and   research,    and  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  help 
them  to  see  clearly  a  part,  rather  than 
give  them  a  hazy  glimpse,  like  a  view 
in  dreamland,  of  the  whole.     If  it  is 
thought  best,  as  it  probably  will  be  in 
the    majority    of    schools,    to    study 
systematic  Botany  without  introducing 
the  use  of  the  compound  miscroscope, 
it  is  certainly  practicable  in  the  course 
of  halt  a  year,  for  any  class  of  good 
ability  to  learn  how  to  write  a  scien- 
tific description,  to  be  able  to  delineate 
structural  details  with  the  pencil,  and 
to   acquire   a    reasonably    clear   and 
comprehensive      knowledge     of    the 
general  facts  of  structure   and   habit, 
and    the   principles   of  classification. 
This  is  a  good    attainment  in  itself, 
and  this  is  exactly  what  is  aimed  at 


in  the  few  words  that  for  years  have 
stood  as  the  University  requirement 
in  Botany.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  decided,  in  the  comparatively 
few  schools  that  are  likely  to  secure 
the  necessary  outfit,  to  take  up  the 
study  of  the  lower  plants  and  vege- 
table histology,  the  teacher  will  find 
this  department  of  Botany  sufficiently 
extensive  to  engross  all  the  time  at 
his  disposal,  without  attempting  to 
cover  other  divisions  of  the  subject. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  that 
has  been  said  will  be  construed  into 
acquiescence  with    the   prevalent  im- 
pression that    Botany  can  be  taught, 
just  as  well  with   little  or  nothing  to 
work  with.     The  teachers  have  "  got 
along",  it  is  true,  for  many  years,  and 
have  managed,  somehow,  to  produce 
results,  but    the    practical  laboratory 
appliances  for  the  study  of  this  subject 
are   disgracefully    behind    what    they 
are  in  other  sciences.     I    mean  the 
appliances   merely    for   the   ordinary 
study  of  flowering    plants,    with    no 
reference    to     the     more    expensive 
equipment  for  microscopic  work.    Go 
into  the  great  schools  of  Grand  Rapids 
and  Ann    Arbor,    with    their  special 
laboratories    for    the    study    of    the 
physical    sciences.      There    are    the 
teachers    of  Botany    working   in    an 
ordinary  recitation  room,  some  of  the 
pupils  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  or  more, 
from  a    window,    not    a    single  labor- 
atory table,  the  lenses,  tenaculum,  her- 
barium paper,  and  other  necessary  cut- 
fit  purchased  partly  by  the  student  and 
partly  by  the  teacher,  the  whole  affair 
giving  at  once  the  impression  that, 
while  the  other  sciences  have  at  last 
struggled  into    recognition    and    are 
finally,    in  at    least    a    few   schools, 
properly    equipped,    Botany   and   its 
teachers  have  been  left  absolutely  to 
themselves,  to  live  or  die,  according 
to  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.; 
That   there     has     been    a   vigorous 
survival  is  due  to   the  determination 
of  the  teachers   and    not  to  the  en- 
vironment.—  The  Academy. 
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''l^HUS  China  moves,  and  so  far 
Y  wars  have  been  her  chief  insti- 
gators in  the  path  of  that  material 
progress  which  it  is  now  generally 
conceded  must  accompany,  if  not 
precede,  moral  progress ;  and  that 
there  is  room  for  and  sharp  need  of 
progress  in  China,  the  perusal  of 
every  work  of  travel  in  that  country 
cannot  fail  to  convince  the  most  con- 
servative. Even  those  who  take  Rus- 
kin  literally,  and  sympathize  with  the 
old  Chinese  statesman's  ideal  of  every 
man  on  his  plot  of  ground,  growing 
the  food  for  his  family  and  the  raw 
material  for  his  clothing,  which  is  spun 
and  woven  by  the  women  of  the  house, 
must  admit  the  failure  of  the  present 
system.  'J'he  inequalities  of  fortune, 
and  the  inequitable  distribution  of  the 
necessities  and  comforts  of  life,  are  all 
too  glaring  in  our  European  cities  and 
in  our  country  villages ;  but  the  poor- 
est \vorkman  or  workwoman  here  looks 
well  fed  in  comparison  with  the  crowds 
of  shrivelled,  half- starved  wretches  by 
which  one  is  surrounded  nearly  every- 
where in  inland  China.  The  ravages 
of  the  most  horrible  diseases,  which 
medical  science  has  practically  stamp- 
ed out  of  Europe,  are  patent  on 
all  sides,  and  on  fete  days  and  fes- 
tivals we  have  seen  the  country  roads 
thronged  with,  literally,  thousands  of 
the  most  cruelly  repulsive  specimens 
of  rotting  humanity.  In  the  environs 
of  the  larger  treaty  ports  we  find  the 
labourers'  wages  tripled,  and  the  value 
of  the  farmers'  produce  quadrupled. 
The  people  are  better  fed,  and  large 
numbers  of  the  sick  are  treated  in  our 
hospitals,  so  that  scenes  like  the  above 
are  seldom  seen  there.  Under  ex- 
isting conditions  large  regions  in 
China,  and  notably  the  rich  and  fer- 
tile province  of  Szechuen,  which  has 
formed  the  main  theme  of  our  pre- 
sent review,  are  vastly  over-j)opulated, 


and  large  numbers  exist  there  in  a 
condition  of  permanent  semi-starva- 
tion in  consequence.  But  resources 
capable  of  maintaining  in  comparative 
comfort  a  far  larger  population  exist 
here  as  elsewhere  in  China.  The 
mineral  wealth,  notably  coal,  only  re- 
quires the  application  of  Western 
methods  to  become  a  large  source  of 
revenue  to  the  State,  and  of  employ- 
ment to  the  surplus  inhabitants.  Above 
all,  however,  means  of  communication 
are  the  first  necessity.  With  no  roads 
but  narrow  mountain  footpaths,  every 
impediment  stands  in  the  way  of  mi- 
gration from  the  congested  districts 
of  Szechuen  to  the  sparsely  peopled 
valleys  of  Yunnan  and  Kweichow ; 
and  even  when  once  there  the  immi- 
grant farmer,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
of  inter-communication,  finds  no  out- 
let for  his  surplus  product,  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  so  sadly  wanted  for 
the  masses  in  the  great  cities.  A 
"treaty  port "  established  in  this  region 
means  a  new  centre  of  activity,  higher 
wages,  and  vastly  increased  employ- 
ment for  the  labouring  classes ;  to  the 
surrounding  country  it  means  an  in- 
creased outlet  for  their  productions, 
and  a  steady  rise  in  values.  To  the 
officials  and  gentry  it  means  a  con- 
crete example  of  the  gains  to  be  de- 
rived from  Western  methods  of  pro- 
gress as  opposed  to  the  stagnation 
involved  in  fixing  their  ideals  in  the 
past.  To  the  missionary  it  means  a 
fair  field  and  no  favour,  and  to  the 
medical  missionary  an  additional 
sphere  of  work  amongst  the  indigent 
sick.  To  the  people  generally  our 
settlements  yield  a  specimen  of  order 
and  cleanliness  in  a  wilderness  of  dirt 
and  discomfort,  which  they  do  nothing 
to  alleviate  until  stimulated  by  our 
contact.  As  Mr.  F.  H.  Balfour,  an 
old  resident  in  China,  in  his  article 
in  the  Asiatic  Quarterly    Rrdiac,  in 
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January,  speaking  of  the  model  mis- 
sionary, most  truly  tells  us,  "  He  lives 
in  some  dirty,  rrovvded  town,  faraway 
in  the  interior,  where  his  modest 
Chinese  house,  running  round  a  well- 
kept  garden,  and  presided  over  by  a 
notable  English  or  American  house- 
wife, is  not  only  '  an  oasis  of  cleanli- 
ness in  a  desert  of  dirt  and  stench,' 
but  a  reproach  and  an  example  to  the 
sordid  dwellings  of  his  neighbours." 
Chinese  cities  boast  no  municipalities 
and  practically  no  police ;  each  man 
does  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes, 
and  it  is  open  to  one  and  all  to  befoul 
the  roadw-ays  at  their  own  sweet  will, 
while  the  greed  of  the  shopkeepers  is 
forever  narrowing  the  crowded  alley- 
ways that,  with  the  one  exception  of 
the  capital  (and  this  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar amenities),  do  duty  for  streets. 
Our  "settlements,"  with  their  broad, 
tree-lined  avenues,  magnificent  quays, 
and  garden-encircled  houses,  are 
greatly  admired  by  the  natives.  At 
Hankow,  six  hundred  miles  up  the 
Yangtse,  the  common  term  in  use 
among  the  Chinese  for  the  British 
settlement,  which  is  built  on  the  site 
of  an  old  swamp  which  has  been  filled 
up  and  raised  by  the  enterprise  of  the 
residents,  until  its  level  is  now  higher 
than  that  of  the  Chinese  town  adjoin- 
ing, is  Hwa-lo,  or  Flowery  Pavilions. 
Such  oasis  are  not  without  their  influ- 
ence and  examples,  and  in  the  native 
cities  at  the  treaty  ports  a  marked, 
though  very  slow,  advance  in  the  di- 
rection of  order  and  cleanliness  is  dis- 
tinctly noticeable.  Streets  have  been 
repaved,  and  the  black  slush  under- 
lying the  broad  stone  slabs,  which  has 
a  peculiarity  of  squirting  up  under  the 
trousers  of  the  unwary  European  as 
he  treads  on  what  the  Chinese  ele- 
gantly term  "swimming  stones,"  has 
in  many  cases  been  dug  out  and  re- 
moved. In  Hanyang,  the  prefectural 
city  adjoining  Hankow,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  deep  but  nar- 
row   Han    River,    a    tree  lined    bu7id, 


solidly  built  up  with  blocks  of  red 
sandstone  has  been  laid  out.  At 
some  of  the  more  recently  opened 
ports,  such  as  Wuhu  and  Ichang, 
which  were  thrown  open  to  British 
trade  by  the  Chefoo  Convention  of 
1876,  the  privilege  of  a  separate  area 
for  foreigners  io  reside  in  appears  not 
to  have  been  insisted  upon.  In  the 
case  of  Ichang,  the  unwise  abandon- 
ment, under  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  of  the 
concession  originally  marked  out  for 
a  foreign  settlement,  has  undoubtedly 
been  the  cause  of  rnuch  sickness,  and 
some  deaths,  among  the  few  Euro- 
peans who  have  as  yet  resorted  to 
that  port,  and,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a  decent  site  to  reside  in, 
has  deterred  more  than  one  would-be 
settler  from  adventuring  there.  Let 
us  hope,  that  in  the  newly  opened 
port  of  Chungking,  in  Szechuen,  wiser 
counsels  may  prevail,  and  that  the 
right  of  British  residents  there  will 
not  be  construed  merely  into  the  right 
of  renting  (at  an  exorbitant  rent)  a 
Chinese  house  with  its  pestilential  sur- 
roundings. At  the  time  the  older  treaty 
ports  were  opened,  it  was  looked  upon 
as  a  si7ie  qua  fion  that  British  subjects 
should  be  encouraged  to  resort  to 
them  by  having  every  possible  facility 
for  settlement  offered  them.  Such 
facilities  include  the  power  to  live 
under  the  conditions  that  health, 
under  a  subtropical  sun,  and  damp, 
rainy  climate,  demands ;  these  are 
not  obtainable  in  ports  where  the 
foreign  residents  are  scattered  about 
amidst  Chinese  surroundings.  The 
foreign  settlements  are  regarded  with 
no  friendly  eye  by  the  Chinese  official; 
and,  apparently,  it  is  in  the  vain  en- 
deavour to  please  this  class  that  our 
ministers  in  China  have  ceased  to  in- 
sist upon  what  was,  till  quite  lately, 
regarded  as  the  necessary  concomi- 
tant of  a  treaty  port.  The  climate 
per-  se  undoubtedly  is  healthy,  as  Pliny 
describes  it:  "  Coeli  jucunda  salu- 
brisque  temperies  leniumque  ventor- 
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urn  commodissimus  flatus;"  but,  as 
far  as  unseasoned  Europeans  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  not  giving  the  climate  a 
fair  chance,  when  it  is  only  to  be  en- 
joyed in  the  midst  of  Chinese  human- 
ity ;  while  "gentle  favourable  winds,'' 
when  tempered  with  the  breath  of 
Chinese  cities,  lose  their  virtue. 

Few  now  living  are  likely  to  see 
raihvays  permeating  and  developing 
this  grand  region  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. These  three  western  provinces 
are  so  cut  off  by  precipitous  ravines, 
steep  mountain  ridges,  and  deep, 
wide  rivers,  that  the  outlay  necessary 
to  make  roads  for  the  iron  horse  is 
quite  beyond  the  means  of  the  Cninese 
people  or  their  government  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted.  Ordinary  roads 
barely  exist  in  China,  and,  without 
the  aid  of  Western  capital  and  science, 
railroads  will  never  penetrate  those 
distant  regions.  So  far,  only  one 
railway  exists  in  China — a  short  line 
of  eighty  miles,  connecting  the  coal 
mines  of  Kaiping,  on  the  Manchurian 
border,  with  the  shipping  port  of 
Tientsin — finally  completed  and  open- 
ed to  traffic  in  1888.  Tiiis  line  runs 
throagh  a  marshy,  thinly  populated 
country,  but  which  has  the  advantage 
of  being  immediately  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  powerful  viceroy  of 
Chihli,  Li-Hung-chang.  Yet  even 
his  influence  failed  in  prolonging  the 
line  eighty  miles  farther  to  its  natural 
terminus,  Peking.  This  line  was  built 
with  native  capital,  but  with  imported 
English  rails,  and  the  rolling  stock 
was  also  imported,  mainly  from  Eng- 
land, But,  now  it  has  been  decreed 
that  future  lines  are  to  be  built  by 
Chinese,  of  Chinese  materials,  and 
with  Chinese  capital  exclusively  (the 
Hukwang  viceroy,  Chang  chih-tung, 
within  whose  jurisdiction  lies  the  re- 
cently authorized  line  from  Hankow 
to  Peking,  is  now  engaged  with  two 
German  mining  experts,  searching  for 
suitable  coal  and  iron  ore  with  which 
to  commence  operations),  the  progress 
offuture  railways  will  be  slow  indeed. 


And  in  a  country  like  south-western 
China,  even  were  foreign  capital  to  be 
invited  to  construct  the  roads,  they 
could  hardly  prove  remunerative,  as 
long  as  free  exploration  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  region  is  prohibited. 
The  Chinese  have  neither  tiie  capi- 
tal, the  knowledge,  nor  the  energy,  to 
develop  their  mines  seriously ;  and 
the  government  will  not  allow  the 
small  native  companies,  that  here  and 
there  attempt  mining  in  a  most  primi- 
tive old-world  manner,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  foreign  assistance.  With 
the  restless  European  pressing  in  upon 
them  on  all  sides ;  with  Russia  occu- 
pying the  best  part  of  Manchuria  on 
the  north,  with  France  holding  Ton- 
(juin  in  the  south,  with  the  British 
Indian  frontier  touching  them  in  the 
west,  the  Chinese  can  hardly  remain 
long  as  they  are.  Either  they  will  be 
absorbed  gradually  by  their  more  en- 
terprising neighbours  —  a  process 
which  we  believe  to  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  who  care  little  who  governs 
them  as  long  as  they  have  equitable 
rulers  able  to  keep  order ;  or,  like 
Turkey,  they  may  rub  on  as  they  are 
on  sufferance,  owing  to  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  their  enemies.  The  latter 
seems  the  more  likely  prospect ;  and, 
eventually,  the  time  must  come  when 
Western  modes  of  thought  will  have 
taken  hold,  and  the  present  archaic 
system  of  education  be  reformed  in 
accordance  with  modern  requirements. 
We  shall  then  see  what  a  race  like 
the  Chinese,  endowed  with  excep- 
tional industry,  perseverance  and  pa- 
tience, and  with  no  lack  of  brain 
power,  is  capable  of.  But,  unless  an- 
other convulsion  like  the  Taiping  re- 
bellion should  occur  (and  this  is  by 
no  means  an  impossibility),  throwing 
over  tradition  bodily,  as  did  the  first 
emperor,  B.C.  220,  it  will  be  a  long 
time  yet  before  China  takes  that  place 
in  the  world  to  which  her  numbers, 
resources,  and  high  civilization  justly 
entitle  her.  —  Quarterly  Rci'iew. 
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EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA. 


TO  those  who  are  imbued  with 
English  ideas,  the  American 
system  cannot  but  appear  strange. 
There  is  a  curious  dove-taiUng  about 
it  which  we,  with  our  somewhat  dis- 
jointed methods,  are  sure  to  observe. 
For  example,  each  higher  grade  of 
instruction  in  America  is  calculated 
to  fit  on  to  the  next  lower  grade  with 
the  most  perfect  nicety.  The  system 
is  a  "continuation  '"  system  ;  it  rears 
an  educational  ladder  which  has  truly 
one  end  in  the  gutter  and  the  other 
in  the  university.  America  does  not 
trouble  much  about  the  "  infants," 
and  begins  its  system  with  children  of 
the  age  of  six.  From  this  age  until 
they  are  ten  years  old,  the  children 
are  found  in  the  elementary  schools, 
rich  and  poor  sitting  side  by  side. 
The  effect  has  naturally  been  to  level 
the  classes.  We  say  "level"  advis- 
edly, for  it  has  been  more  of  a  level- 
ling than  elevating  process.  Above 
the  lowest  grade  of  society  wealth  or 
power  alone  appears  to  differentiate 
between  man  and  man.  There  is  one 
huge  class  of  people,  and  it  is  a  medi- 
ocre class.  But  to  return  to  the 
schools.  On  reaching  the  age  of  ten, 
the  child  is  removed  to  the  grammar 
school,  and  enters  upon  what  would 
seem  the  secondary  stage  of  educa- 
tion. Here,  as  before,  he  mixes  alike 
with  the  child  of  the  poor  and  the  rich. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  education 
of  the  grammar  school  is  considered 
to  have  been  absorbed,  and  the  pupil 
forthwith  "graduates."  It  is  rather 
amusing  to  hear  boys  and  girls  of 
fourteen  years  of  age  talking  glibly 
about  their  having  "  graduated  "  at 
such  and  such  a  school ;  but  it  is  a 
fact,  and  a  common  fact,  too.  And 
now  comes  what  is  practically  the 
dividing  line — although  in  theory  no 
dividing  line  is  recognized.  The 
child  of  the  poorer  parent  leaves  day 


schools  behind  when  once  he  has 
graduated  in  the  grammar  school ; 
and  the  child  of  the  well-to-do  parent 
proceeds  to  the  high  school — the  cur- 
riculum of  which  is  deftly  dovetailed 
on  to  that  of  the  grammar  school. 
The  high  school  provides  for  the  pupil 
until  he  is  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  then,  in  comparatively 
rare  cases,  he  proceeds  to  the  univer- 
sity. Now  all  this  may  at  first  sight 
seem  very  complete  and  satisfactory, 
but  we  would  point  out  that  a  closer 
inspection  will  discover  many  a  weak 
spot.  For  example,  the  education  of 
the  grammar  school  is  not  that  of  our 
grammar  schools  ;  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, equivalent  to  the  upper  stand- 
ards of  our  elementary  education. 
And  the  mass  of  children  only  acquire 
such  an  elementary  education.  For 
those  who  in  England  would  be  found 
at  good  day  or  boarding  schools  have, 
in  America,  "  graduated,"  and  en- 
tered on  their  daily  lessons  in  the 
world.  The  high  schools  of  that 
country  receive  within  their  walls  but 
a  miserable  residuum.  And  this  is 
the  more  remarkable  (as  it  is  deplor- 
able), because  education  is  perfectly 
free.  Elementary,  grammar,  and  high 
schools  in  the  United  States  are  pro- 
vided out  of  the  public  moneys,  and 
are  therefore  open,  without  distinction 
or  exception,  to  the  public.  And  yet 
in  spite  of  this,  there  are  only  500 
boys  in  the  city  of  Chicago — 500  boys 
out  of  a  city  of  nearly  a  million  in- 
habitants— who  are  found  availing 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  a  free 
high  school  education.  And  the  fault 
cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  ol  the 
schools,  for  they  are  usually  well  built, 
admirably  equipped,  and  efficiently 
taught.  The  fact  is  a  very  discourag- 
ing one  for  those  who  are  advocates 
of  a  free  education  for  all  classes ; 
and  the  more  so,  because  private  pre- 
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paratory  and  high  schools,  though  not 
nearly  so  well  equipped,  are  largely  on 
the  increase  in  America — and  this  in 
si)ite  of  the  competition  of  the  free 
schools.  It  seems  remarkable  that 
while  there  are  only  about  500  public 
(and  free)  high  schools,  there  should 
he  more  than  900  private  high  schools, 
in  which  fees  are  of  course  exacted. 
AVhat  the  outcome  will  be  we  cannot 
tell,  but  it  appears  to  us  that  both 
public  and  private  systems  will  con- 


tinue to  flourish,  and  that  the  com- 
munistic character  of  the  schools  will 
gradually  disappear.     Great   changes 
]  are  taking  place   in  the  social  condi- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and  the 
education    of  the    future   generation 
will  naturally   mirror   the   experience 
;  of  the  present.     At  any  rate,  the  gen- 
i  eral  tone  of  the  American  educational 
j  system  is  colourless,  neither  compel- 
I  ling  our  admiration   nor  demanding 
I  our  distrust. — Education  ( Eng  ). 


MEANS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

BY    ROOKS. 


NEXT  to  psychology,  history  af- 
fords the  best  means. of  pro- 
fessional improvement.  But  care 
must  be  taken  how  it  is  studied.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  know  a  great  many 
historical  facts,  and  yet  be  a  poor  his- 
torical student.  No  subject  demands 
more  purpose,  or  we  may  say  motive, 
than  this.  To  illustrate  :  the  political 
economist  studies  history  for  the 
special  purpose  of  establishing  some 
theory.  All  of  his  investigations  have 
this  end  clearly  in  view.  The  phil- 
anthropist, intent  on  improving  the 
condition  of  society,  studies  history 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  from 
what  sources  the  largest  number  of 
human  miseries  have  originated. 
Every  true  student  of  history  has 
some  definite  motive  pushing  him 
forward.  So  must  it  be  with  the 
student  of  education.  His  first  in- 
quiry is.  What  was  the  education  that 
made  Grtece  what  it  was?  for  we  are 
more  directly  connected  with  Greece 
than  any  other  of  the  ancient  peoples. 
The  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Egyptians, 
and  even  the  old  Hebrews,  concern 
us  as  a  nation  very  Httle.  But  our 
intellectual  ancestors  were  the  Athen- 
ians, although  we  are  very  remotely  ' 
connected  with  them  by  race  affinity. 
No  literary  works  are  so  thoroughly 


studied  or  so  highly  prized  as  those 
produced  by  the  old  Greek  authors. 

The  Romans  were  the  intellectual 
successors  of  the  Greeks.  Their 
authors  must  be  studied.  After  Rome 
came  Europe  for  fifteen  hundred  years, 
and  after  Europe  America.  Now,  in 
tracing  all  this  stream  of  history,  the 
educational  student  finds  a  silver 
thread  connecting  the  remotest  Greece 
with  the  newest  America.  Without 
reading  any  one  history  page  by  page, 
he  instinctively  knows  what  to  omit 
and  what  to  study  carefully.  He 
establishes  first  points  of  termination 
and  points  of  departure.  These  he 
fixes  in  the  mind  with  their  immediate 
circumstances,  and  then  he  gradually 
fills  up  the  intermediate  spaces.  .A 
few  of  these  great  epochs  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  Homeric  period,  the 
age  of  Solon,  the  age  of  Pericles — 
which  would  include  the  time  of  Soc- 
rates and  the  principal  writers  of  prose 
and  verse  flourishing  about  this  time 
— the  fall  of  the  Grecian  state,  the 
rise  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  age 
of  Caesar,  the  birth  of  Christ,  etc.,  etc. 
These  great  periods  are  first  as  thor- 
oughly studied  as  it  is  possible,  ending 
with  the  fall  of  slavery  and  the  period 
of  American  reconstruction. 

It    should    be  distinctly    borne    in 
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mind  that  the  history  of  education  is 
not  a  history  of  school  work,  but 
rather  a  study  of  the  forces  that  have 
made  the  past  what  it  was,  and  the 
present  what  it  is.  All  reconstruct- 
ing powers  are  educational,  so  that 
the  history  of  education  holds  an  in- 
termediate place  between  the  meagre 
history  of  school  work  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  almost  exhaustless  history  of 
civilization  on  the  other.  This  study 
IS  comparatively  new,  and  so  its  spe- 
cial literature  is  quite  small.  Passing 
by  the  German  histories  of  education 
and  Barnard's  J^ournal  of  Education, 
already  mentioned,  the  first  work  that 
should  be  read  is  Quick's  "  Educa- 
tional Reformers,"  and  then  Brown- 
ings "  Aspects  of  Education,"  and 
"  Educational  Theories."  After  these 
may  be  read  Compayre's  "  History  of 
Education,"  although  this  can  be 
passed  by  without  much  detriment, 
for  it  is  altogether  too  scrappy,  and 
shows  too  little  of  the  historical  spirit. 
Painter's  "  History  of  Education  "  is 
good,  but  is  open  to  the  criticism  of 
having  been  written  without  a  definite 
purpose.  Boone's  "  History  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  United  States"  contains 
a  large  amount  of  valuable  material, 
and  very  many  references  which  will 


give  the  future  historian  much  valu- 
able help.  Beside  these  histories, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  English  lan- 
guage of  much  value  to  the  student 
of  education. 

In  pursuing  his  subject  with  refer- 
ence especially  to  our  present  educa- 
tional condition,  the  student  will  study 
the  following  topics  :  The  causes  lead 
ing  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ameri- 
can free  school  system,  the  relation 
of  church  to  state  in  this  country  at 
the  present  time,  the  historical  aspect 
of  the  church  and  state  educational 
question,  the  relation  of  science  study 
to  national  prosperity.  These  and 
many  other  questions  like  them  will 
not  fail  to  have  very  careful  investi- 
gation. It  is  only  in  the  light  of  the 
past  that-  we  can  see  the  present. 
This  is  an  axiom  which  the  historical 
student  more  and  more  appreciates 
as  he  continues  his  work.  So  he  be- 
comes a  prophet,  for  like  causes 
always  produce  like  effects.  We  need 
never  try  experiments  with  uncertain 
results.  Human  nature  is  the  same 
from  age  to  age  in  the  palace  of  kings 
and  in  the  hovel  of  the  peasants. 
Humanity  is  a  unity.  Of  this  the 
educational  student  soon  becomes 
convinced. — School  J^ournal,  N.Y. 


OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Week  : 

Sir, — I  read  with  much  pleasure 
the  paragraph  in  the  leading  article 
of  the  Week  of  the  25th  July  last,  in 
which  you  remark  and  refer  to  the 
Bystander  as  agreeing  with  you  that 
three-fourths  of  those  who  use  the 
public  schools  are  just  as  well  able  to 
pay  for  the  schooling  of  their  children 
as  for  their  food  and  clothing,  and 
are  equally  bound  to  do  so ;  that 
there  is  reason  to  fear  the  very  class 
for  which  gratuitous  education  is 
needed  don't  avail  themselves  of  the 
provision  ;  that  if  the  state  of  the  law 


is  such  that  we  are  unable  to  get  the 
children  of  the  poorest  educated,  it 
should  be  altered  for  that  purpose; 
and  that  the  free  education  of  all 
classes  which  is  in  many  cases  given 
in  the  high  schools  is  something  still 
more  unreasonable;  in  all  which  I 
most  cordially  agree,  as  I  do  also 
with  your  concluding  remark  that  the 
provision  last  mentioned  is  not  merely 
unjust  to  those  who  make  no  use  of 
these  schools,  but  is  frequently  injuri- 
ous to  those  who  are  induced  to  use 
them,  when  they  might  be  better  em- 
ployed in  manual  labour.     With  refer- 
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ence  to  this  last  remark,  I  think  it 
would  do  no  harm  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  your  readers  to  the  following 
extract  from  Mr.  Punch's  sensible 
and  dramatic  illustration  of  the  case 
as  respects  the  public  schools  in  Eng- 
land : 

TOO  CLEVER  BY  HALF. 

Being  questions  and   answers   cut 
on  the  straight. 

Qaestion — So  you  have  finished  your  edu- 
cation ? 

Ansiver — Ves,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of 
the  School  Board. 

Q. — Do  you  know  more  than  your  parents  ? 

A. — Certainly,  as  my  father  was  a  sweep 
and  my  mother  a  char-woman. 

Q. — Would  cither  occupation  suit  you  ? 

•■V. — Certainly  not,  my  aspiration?  soar 
above  such  pursuits,  and  my  health  impaired 
by  excessive  stuJy,  unfits  me  for  a  life  of 
minual  labour. 

Q- — Kinlly  mention  what  occupation 
would  suit  yoa  ? 

A. — I  think  I  could,  with  a  little  cram 
ming,  piss  the  examinations  for  the  army, 
the  navy,  or  the  bar. 

Q. — Then  why  not  become  an  officer  in 
either  branch  of  the  United  Service,  or  a 
member  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  ? 

A.— Because  I  fear,  that  as  a  man  of 
neither  birth  nor  breeding,  I  should  he  re- 
garded with  contempt  in  either  the  camp  or 
the  forum. 

Q.  Would  you  take  a  clerkship  in  the 
city  ? 

A. — Not  willingly,  as  I  have  enjoyed  bet- 
ter than  a  commercial  education ;  besides 
city  clerkships  are  not  to  be  had  for  the 
asking. 

Q.  —  Well,  would  you  become  a  shop  boy 
or  a  counter  jumper  ? 

A. — Certainly  not  ;  I  should  deem  it  a 
sin  to  waste  mv  accomplishments  (which  are 
many)  in  filling  a  situation  suggestive  of  the 
servants'  hall  rather  than  of  the  library. 

Q. — Well,  then,  how  are  you  to  make  an 
honest  livelihood  ? 

A. — -Those  who  are  responsible  for  my 
education  must  answer  that  question. 

Q. — And  if  they  can't  ? 

A. — Then  I  must  accept  an  alternative 
and  seek  inspiration  and  jirecedenis  from  the 
records  of  success  in  another  walk  of  life, 
beginning  with  the  pages  of  the  Newgate 
Calendar. 

— Punch,  July  12,  1890. 


Punch  is  a  moralist  and  philosopher 
of  the  laughing  school ;  but  our  Eng- 
lish proverb  tells  us,  there  is  inany  a 
true  word  spoken  in  jest.  The  Ro- 
man philosopher  and  [loet  asks  :  Ri- 
dcntein  dicere  varum — Quid  velat  i 
"  What  hinders  a  jester  from  speaking 
the  truth  ?"  Common  sense  answers 
nothing  hinders,  and  Punclis  illustra 
tion  is  apposite  to  his  case  in  hand. 
It  is  not  right  that  boys  should  receive 
at  the  public  expense  an  education 
which  unfits  them  for  manual  labour ; 
and  those  who  make  the  laws,  which 
give  them  such  education  at  the  cost 
of  the  tax  payer,  are  responsible  and 
must  answer  the  questions  which 
Punc/is  examiner  puts.  Education 
at  the  public  expense  should  be  given 
only  to  those  whose  parents  cannot 
pay  for  it,  and  should  apply  to  such 
subjects  as  will  be  of  use  to  them  in 
such  callings  and  employments  as 
they  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
likely  to  be  engaged  in,  and  should 
certainly  not  be  such  as  would  unfit 
them  for  manual  labour  the  independ- 
ence and  respectability  of  which, 
especially  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
should  be  always  strongly  insisted 
upon.  Institutions  for  higher  educa- 
tion should  be  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  or  if  aided  from  the 
public  purse,  should  only  be  so  to  a 
very  moderate  extent,  and  for  pur- 
poses in  which  the  state  has  a  direct 
interest,  or  which  are  connected  with 
the  scholar's  probable  calling  and 
means  of  support.  No  one  should 
be  placed  at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayer, 
in  the  position  in  which  Punch's  e.x- 
aminer  finds  himself  by  being  "  too 
clever  by  half."  ^V. 

[The  above  we  quote  from  the  Week 
of  recent  date  :  the  questions  referred 
to  are  of  much  importance  to  our 
country. — Ed.] 
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PUBLIC   OPINION. 


Good  Words. — Do  not  think  that  j 
the  true  and  honest  teacher  has  had  | 
all  that  is  due  from  you  when  the 
scant  salary  has  been  paid.  Show 
that  you  appreciate  the  work  by  a 
kindly  word  of  sympathy  and  encour- 
agement. It  will  do  the  teacher  of 
your  child  good  and  you  too.— Barrie 
A  dvance.  

It  Works  Well. — There  is  hardly 
a  Board  School  in  England  now  in 
which  some  form  of  non-sectarian 
religious  education  is  not  given.  And 
what  is  true  of  England  is  true  of 
many  other  countries  also.  And  even 
countries  in  whose  schools  no  definite 
religious  teaching  is  given  still  retain 
the  reading  of  selected  portions  of 
God's  Word  and  the  opening  and 
closing  with  prayer.  I  see  nothing 
then  either  in  the  character  of  our 
population,  or  in  the  necessities  of 
our  school  system  to  prevent  the  plan 
being  followed  here  that  is  found  to 
work  so  well  in  many  public  schools 
elsewhere. — The  St.  yoh7i's  College 
Magazine  (  Winnipeg). 


Physical  Culture. — It  may  inter- 
est the  student  of  education  to  hear 
that  M.  de  Coubertin,  the  genial  critic 
of  our  English  schools,  has  just 
published  his  impressions  of  American 
High  Schools  and  Colleges.  M.  de 
Coubertin's  observations  of  America 
have  confirmed  in  all  respects  the 
opinions  he  had  formed  from  his 
inspection  of  English  Schools.  Both 
in  respect  of  physical  development  and 
of  training  of  character,  the  free 
games  of  England  are  infinitely  super- 
ior to  the  formal  gymnastics  of  Ger- 
many.. The  gymnasium  should  be  re- 
garded as  an  appanage  to  the  playing- 
fields,  and  even  from  it  all  that  re- 
sembles   military    drill  or  class-room 


lessons  should  be  banished.  In  the 
States  the  two  systems  are  strugghng 
for  the  mastery  ;  but,  according  to 
the  author,  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
games  is  assured.  Dr.  Sargent,  of  the 
Hemenway  Gymnasium,  with  his 
fifty-eight  anthropometrical  records  of 
each  student  and  his  special  apparatus 
for  rectifying  an  abnormal  big  toe  or 
an  etiolated  little  finger,  is  treated  by 
the  Frenchman  with  ridicule  hardly 
befitting  the  role  of  official  reporter 
(M.  de  Coubertin's  status  on  this  occa- 
sion), while  all  that  concerns  football 
and  baseball  is  set  forth  in  strains 
worthy  of  "  Tom  Brown." — Education 
(Eng).  

Free  England. — I  have  expressed, 
as  you  will  bear  in  mind,  considerable 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's 
noble  discontent  with  the  state  of  our 
educational  institutions ;    but  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  there  is  another 
side  to  all  this.       If  we  have  not  as 
much  organization  in  this  country,  or 
as   complete   a   co  ordination  of  our 
educational   institutions,  as  exists  in 
France,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  it 
is  in  a  great  measure  because  we  have 
more  freedom,  and  because  we  insist 
on  having  it.     There  are  advantages 
in  this  freedom  which  no  amount  of 
organization  could  compensate  us  for 
if  we  were  to  lose  it.       It  has  often 
been  observed  that  the  average  intelli- 
gence amongst  young  people  abroad, 
who  have  left  their  school  experience 
:  a  few  years  behind  them,  is  hardly,  if 
at   all,  superior  to  the  average  intelli- 
gence  of  young  people  of  the  same 
class  in  our  own  country.       My  own 
impression  is  that  it  is  inferior,  though 
perhaps  that  may  be  a  prejudice  of 
patriotism.  Certamly  practical  politics, 
as  distinguished   from  mere  phrases 
and  sentiment,  have  not  the  interest 
for  the  masses  or  the  classes  in  Ger- 
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many  or  Italy,  or  even  in  France,  that 
they  have  for  our  own  population,  and 
public  opinion  in  those  countries  is 
far  from  being  the  swift,  powerful,  and 
sensitive  influence  that  it  is  amongst 
ourselves.  Now,  so  long  as  that  is 
the  cast,  it  cannot  be  considered  that 
the  schools  for  the  people  have  done 
their  highest  possible  work.  I  agree 
that,  in  a  few  exceptional  cases, 
foreign  workmen  may  by  their  pecu- 
liar training  be  able  to  compete  on 
terms  of  too  great  advantage  with 
some  of  our  own  workpeople,  nor  am 
I  altogether  satisfied  by  the  mere  fact 
that  literature  such  as  the  Niebelungen 
Lied,  for  instance,  has  a  demand  in 
Germany  which  enables  booksellers  to 
issue  it  at  a  cost  of  few  pence,  and  to 
make  a  profit  out  of  it.  There  are 
other  things  to  be  attained  by  the 
instrumentality  of  schools.  Man  is 
not  a  mere  machine,  nor  a  bookworm, 
and  any  nation  whose  schools  fail  to 
make  the  people  free  and  public- 
spirited,  keenly  alive  to  the  great  pro- 
blems of  order  and  progress  which  we 
have  to  solve,  are  deprived,  or  suffer 
others  to  deprive  them,  of  some  of  the 
highest  results  of  education.  Those 
who  see  in  this  failure,  as  I  take  it  for 
public  purposes,  of  the  foreign  educa- 
tional systems,  a  corr.plete  condemna- 
tion of  them,  too  often  forget  how  small 
a  part  after  all  (if  I  may  say  it  in  the 
present  company  with  freedom)  school 
life  plays  in  education.  School  is 
indeed  most  important,  but  ii  must 
necessarily    form    only    a    subsidiary 


part  of  our  education.       Its   work  is 
not  so  much  to  make  men,  as  rather 
to  prepare  them  for  being  made.      Its 
function  is  to  multiply  and  to  refine 
the  susceptibilities  of  men  or  women 
to  the  best  influences  of  the  condition 
into   which    he   or  she  is  born.       If 
those    conditions    are  adverse — well, 
the    susceptibilities  will   be  withered 
and  dull ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the 
fault  of  the  school.     In  England,  as  I 
take    it,  not    more   than    about  one- 
seventh  of  our  education  is  received 
in  school.     The  more  powerful  influ- 
ences that  play  upon  us  are  those  of 
the   family,    the    Church,    municipal 
life,    trades'    unions,    clubs,    political 
leagues,  and  parliamentary  elections. 
In  free  England  we  are  rich  in  such 
influences    as    these,  and    I    contend 
that  they  keep  on  educating  men  and 
women   up  to  the  last  day  of  their 
lives  on  earth.     Now  it  is  on  the  fact 
that  you  young  people  are  born    to 
such    an   inheritance    as  that  of  free 
British    citizenship,    and    the    active 
social  human  life  it  necessarily  invol- 
ves, that    I   most  of  all  congratulate 
you.     The  best  wish  I  can  have  for 
your  school  lite  is  that  it  may  fit    you 
for  the  high  calling  of  British  citizen- 
i  ship — a   high    calling,  the   duties    of 
j  which    must  necessarily  demand  the 
most  complete  development  ol  all  the 
humanity  that  Ciod  has  placed  within 
you. — From  a  Speech  delivered  at  the 
distribuiioti  of  prizes.  In  the  College  of 
Preceptors,    by    jf.    AUanson    Pictoti, 
I  Esg.,  M.P. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Hatteras  Lighthouse. — A  con- 
tract has  been  awarded  for  a  light- 
house on  the  Outer  Diamond  shoal 
of  Cape  Hatteras,  the  most  dangerous 
point  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  A  cais- 
son will  be  sunk  in  twenty-four  feet 
of  water,  inside  of  which  the  work  of  , 
excavating  will  be  done.     As  soon  as  1 


the  base  of  the  caisson  rests  on  a 
good  foundation  its  interior  will  be 
filled  up  solid  with  concrete.  The 
cylinder  on  top  will  also  be  filled  with 
concrete  to  the  height  of  thirty-five 
feet  above  the  water  level.  When 
the  concrete  solidifies  it  will  make  a 
practically  monolithic  foundation  on 
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which  to  place  the  lighthouse  proper. 
This  base  will  be  surrounded  by  rip- 
rap work  of  stones  weighing  not  less 
than  two  tons  each,  extending  to  a 
distance  of  400  feet  on  all  sides  of 
the  tower.  The  lighthouse  proper 
will  consist  of  nine  storeys,  of  one 
room  each,  and  will  be  made  of  iron 
lined  with  brick. — The  School  'journal 
(^  Y.).  

The  Mombasa  &:  Nyanza  railway 
was  inaugurated  Aug.  26,  at  Zanzibar, 
in  presence  of  a  large  company. 
This  railway  will  have  a  24-inch  gauge, 
and  will  be  completed  to  Taveta,  it  is 
thought,  in  ten  months. 


Small  German  States — A  Ger 
man  newspaper  tells  its  readers  that 
a  traveller  can  pass  on  foot  in  less 
than  seven  hours  through  seven  Ger- 
man States.  Starting  from  Rudolstadt 
westward,  in  half  an  hour  melstadt 
is  reached  ;  from  that  place,  in  one 
hour  and  a-half,  he  comes  to  Remda ; 
in  one  hour  more  he  arrives  at  Witzle- 
ben ;  in  one  hour  and  a-half  to  Osth- 
ausen  ;  in  one  hour  and  a-quarter, 
via  Eixleben,  to  Kirchheim  ;  and 
then,  in  another  hour  is  reached  the 
little  Gotha  State  of  Ichtershausen. — 
The  School  Netvspaper. 


Petroleum.  —  A  writer  in  the 
National  Revieiv  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  enormous  deposits  of  petro- 
leum, though  yet  wholly  unworked, 
are  known  to  exist  in  the  British  em- 


pire, in  Burmah,  Canada  and  New 
Zealand.  The  Canadian  oil  deposits, 
excluding  a  small  petroleum  field  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  are  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie  River. 
Their  area  is  enormous.  The  Bur- 
mese oil-fields  lie  along  the  valley  of 
the  Irrawaddy.  They  are  declared, 
by  Prof.  Thorp,  chemist  to  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  to  be  enormous 
deposits  "  capable  of  supplying  the 
whole  of  India  with  light  and  fuel." 
Burmese  petroleum,  he  declares,  will 
certainly  prove  to  be  more  precious 
than  Burmese  rubies.  Besides  Bur- 
mah and  Canada,  New  Zealand  pos- 
sesses important  petroleum  deposits. 
The  New  Zealand  Government  sent 
an  inspecting  engineer,  last  year,  to 
examine  the  Taranaki  district,  where 
oil  was  known  to  exist.  He  found 
petroleum  bubbling  up  in  jets  along 
the  ocean  beach,  while  inland  the  set- 
tlers could  not  use  the  water  of  their 
wells  because  of  the  infiltration  of  oil 
in  them.  Another  remarkable  fact 
was  noted  in  this  district — that  the 
oil  there  underlies  enormous  deposits 
of  pulverized  iron  ore.  Wnen,  there- 
fore, machinery  has  been  established 
there  for  working  this  ore,  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  fuel  will  be  found 
furnished  to  hand  in  the  oil  deposits. 
The  writer  hints  that  British  capital, 
which  is  now  running  far  afield  for 
investment,  might  be  more  wisely 
used  in  developing  these  great  natural 
resources  of  the  Empire. — The  School 
Herald. 


NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Brasenose. — Apropos,  I  note  that 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  has  just 
regained  a  lost  possession,  and  one 
which  it  apparently  holds  dear.  This 
is  the  quaint  bronze  knocker  from 
which  it  derived  its  name  \  the  said 
knocker  having  been  alienated  from 
its  ancient  home  for  nearly  six  centur- 


ies. When  the  Oxford  "scholars" 
migrated  to  Stamford  in  1334,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  feud  which  then  dis- 
tracted the  University,  they  carried 
off  this  knocker  with  them  ;  and  ever 
since  then,  it  had  remained  on  the 
door  of  the  house  in  which  they  set- 
tled.    This  house  was,  however,  sold 
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more  than  once  ;  and  the  other  day, 
when  it  was  again  in  the  market, 
Brasenose  itself  became  the  purchaser, 
and  bore  off  once  more  the  ancient 

»  emblem.  It  represents  a  lion's  face, 
with  a  ring  through  the  mouth,  and 
was  probably  modelled  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Surely  this  is  the  first  time 
on  record  that  a  house  has  been 
bought  for  the  sake  of  its  knocker  ! — 
T/ie  Critic. 

The  Main  Purpose. — "  The  main 
purpose  of  education  is  to  deal  with 
the  mind,  the  youthful  mind,  not  as  a 
repository  that  is  to  be  filled  with  goods 
like  a  shop,  and  then  the  goods  to  be 
taken  outand  handedoverthe  counter, 
the  shop  remaining  exactly  as  it  was 
while  the  goods  passed  through  it,  but 
thatthe  main  purpose  of  education  is 
to  make  the  human  mind  a  supple, 
effective,  strong,  available  instrument 
for  whatever  purposes  it  may  be  re- 
quired to  be  applied  to." — Gladstone,. 


Who  Were  They? — Columbus  was 
the  son  of  a  weaver,  and  a  weaver 
himself  Cervantes  was  a  common 
soldier.  Homer  was  the  son  of  a 
small  farmer.  Demosthenes  was  the 
son  of  a  cutler.  Oliver  Cromwell  was 
the  son  of  a  London  brewer.  Frank- 
lin was  a  journeyman  printer,  the  son 
of  a  tallow  chandler  and  soap  boiler. 
Daniel  Defoe  was  an  ostler.  Cardinal 
Wolsey  was  the  son  of  a  butcher. 
Virgil's  father  was  a  porter.  Shake- 
speare was  the  son  of  a  wool  stapler. 
Milton  was  the  son  of  a  money 
scrivener.  Mohammed  was  a  driver 
of  asses. 

Newspapers.  —  The  number  of 
newspapers  published  in  all  countries 
is  estimated  at  41,000,  24,000  ap- 
pearing in  Europe.  Germany  heads 
the  list  with  5,500,  then  comes  France 
with  4,  ICO,  England  with  4,000, 
Austria-Hungary  with  3,500,  Italy 
with    i;40o,    Spain  with   850,   Russia 


with  800,  Switzerland  with  450,  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  with  300  each, 
and  the  rest  are  published  in  Portugal, 
the  Scandinavian,  and  the  Balkan 
countries.  The  United  States  have 
12.500  newspapers,  Canada  has  700, 
and  Australia  also  700.  Of  300 
journals  published  in  Asia,  Japan 
alone  has  200.  Two  hundred  journ- 
als appear  in  Africa,  and  three  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  In  the  principal 
languages  there  are  published  17,000 
newspapers  in  English,  7,500  in 
German,  6,800  in  French,  1,800  in 
Spanish,  and  1,500  in  Italian. 


A  Love  for  Knowledge. — The 
difference  between  the  possession  of 
mere  knowledge  and  a  real  living  love 
for  knowledge  itself  is  much  greater 
than  many  persons  imagine ;  it  is,  in- 
deed, the  difference  between  the 
empiric  and  the  scientist,  between 
mere  cramming  and  a  real  education. 
And  the  person  who  is  able  to  impart 
this  love  for  knowledge  is  something 
more  than  an  ordinary  teacher  :  in- 
deed, he  alone  among  his  fellows 
really  deserves  the  name.  For  the 
impartition  of  mere  particles,  mere 
aggregates  of  knowledge,  is  easy  rule 
of  thumb  work  compared  with  the 
work  of  imparting  a  real  love  for 
knowledge  itself.  And,  indeed,  the 
teacher  must  himself  be«full  and  run- 
ning over  with  this  love  of  knowledge. 
It  must  be  the  medium  through  which 
his  personal  magnetism,  his  personal 
influence,  makes  itself  felt  among 
those  he  has  to  deal  with.  Such  men 
have  been  our  really  great  teachers; 
the  late  Dr.  Kennedy  may  serve  as 
the  most  obvious  example.  It  is, 
perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  every 
one  has  in  himself  some  love  for 
knowledge ;  there  is,  no  doubt,  a 
small  minority  in  whom  it  is  so  choked 
up  and  smothered,  that  it  is  practic- 
ally non-existent ;  but  certainly  most 
persons  have  at  least  some  germ  of 
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it.  In  all,  however,  it  is  a  plant  that 
will  not  thrive  without  careful  culture 
and  cultivation  ;  it  can  rarely  grow 
up  of  its  own  unaided  strength.  But, 
when  it  finds  some  one  who  is  able  to 
bring  it  out  of  its  hiding-place  and 
can  cherish  its  life  with  his  own  in- 
spiration, then  we  may  expect  it  to 
grow  apace  and  to  produce  fruit  of 
the  greatest  value.  For  him  in  whom 
the  love  of  knowledge  is  once  fairly 
awakened  it  is  sure  to  increase  the 
sum  of  his  knowledge  ;  and,  indeed, 
he  will  not  rest  in  peace  unless  he  is 


daily  making  additions  which  are  sure 
to  be  of  importance  and  value  to  him 
in  after-life.  Hence  it  is  that  school- 
masters should  pay  more  attention  to 
the  task  of  inculcating  a  love  for 
knowledge,  than  to  the  supposed 
object  of  gathering  together  a  mass 
more  or  less  digested  of  knowledge 
which  may  of  itself  be  useless  for  all 
after-time.  It  is  because  this  fact  is 
too  often  overlooked  that  we  have 
ventured  to  call  to  it  the  special  atten- 
tion of  our  readers.  —  The  Private 
Schoolmaster . 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 


Any  of  the  books  mentioned  in  our 
reviews  may  be  obtained  by  communi- 
cating with  P.  O.  Box  2675. 


The  friends  of  the  Monthlv  will 
oblige  us  by  tellmg  all  interested  in 
education  that  copies  may  be  had  at 
any  time  by  applying  to  Post  Office 
box  2675.  - 

Our  readers  will  find  in  this  issue 
an  interesting  and  able  paper  on  the 
harbour  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  by  the 
Rev.  Geo.  Bruce,  M.  A.,  of  St.  John. 
Many  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine 
may  not  be  aware  that  the  Rev. 
gentleman  is  a  native  of  this  Province, 
a  graduate  of"  Toronto  University,  and 
after  several  years  work  in  Ontario 
was  induced,  some  fourteen  years  ago, 
to  move  to  the  chief  city  of  New 
Brunswick.  Such  is  the  intercourse 
going  on  between  the  various  Prov- 
inces of  the  Dominion ;  we  invite 
their  men  to  help  us  to  make  Ontario 
what  it  should  be,  a  land  of  peace 
and  plenty  ;  we  ask  them  to  share 
with  us  the  riches  of  our  broad  and 
fertile  fields.  And  they  on  the  other 
hand  are  equally  ready  to  invite  us  to 
aid  them  in  developing  the  resources 
of  their  beautiful  provinces  and  to 
enjoy    with    them  the  abundance   of 


the  sea.  Canada  has  a  magnificent 
seaboard  on  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  ;  our  friends  on  the  south  of 
us  have  taken  their  own  course  and 
we  must  therefore  take  ours.  Mr. 
Bruce  is  in  the  best  possible  position 
to  tell  Canadians  the  facts  about 
the  fine  harbour  they  have  in  that  of 
St.  John.  We  hope  to  have  papers  of 
a  like  character  on  the  other  harbours 
of  Canada.  Our  motto  is  "  let  there 
be  light."  We  recognize  the  sharp- 
ness and  push  of  the  neighbours  on 
the  south  of  us  but  this  does  not  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  rich  British  heritage 
we  have  in  our  Canada  ;  rather  other- 
wise. The  recognition  of  this  truth 
urges  constantly  on  us  all  the  duty  of 
enlightened  patriotism  which  every 
free  man  owes  to  his  country. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

PERHAPS  the  most  important 
business  brought  before  the 
Ontario  Teachers'  Association  at  its 
last  annual  meeting  was  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  the  training  of 
teachers.  This  committee,  which 
consisted  of  members  selected  from 
each  section  of  the  Association,  had 
been  appointed  several  years  before 
to  consider,  and  bring  in  a  report  up- 
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on  the  matter.  So  important  did  the 
convention  consider  this  report  that 
it  set  apart  a  special  time  for  its  con- 
sideration. The  conclusions  to  which 
it  came,  therefore,  are  worthy  of 
special  consideration.  The  report 
was  divided  into  two  parts  :  (i)  a 
statement  of  the  deficiencies  needing 
to  be  remedied  in  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  (2)  remedies  suggested. 
The  deficiencies  enumerated  are : 
little  or  no  experience  in  the  work  of 
ungraded  schools,  little  or  no  experi- 
ence in  actual  governing  and  classify- 
ing. Non-professional  training  not 
given  as  a  rule  with  a  view  to  profes- 
sional work,  the  age  limit  for  candi- 
dates is  too  long ;  the  intellectual 
attainments  needed  to  pass  the  non- 
professional examination  are  no 
guarantee  that  the  candidate  has 
mature  judgment,  firm  character,  or 
exact  knowledge  ;  the  different  stand- 
ards for  the  third  class  professional 
examination  in  different  counties  in- 
terfere with  the  general  efficiency  of 
teachers  ;  the  Normal  School  training 
is  not  sufficiently  practical,  and  the 
professional  training  of  High  School 
assistants  is  but  little  more  than 
nominal. 

These  deficiencies  were  admitted 
by  the  Association  after  careful  con- 
sideration, only  one  or  two  verbal 
amendments  being  made  to  this  part 
of  the  report.  When  it  came  to  con- 
sider the  remedies  suggested  there 
was  more  diversity  of  opinion  ;  but 
after  a  very  full  and  earnest  discussion 
the  following  points  were  agreed  upon : 
The  age  limit  for  students-in-training 
entering  the  County  Model  Schools 
should  be  raised  to  eighteen  and 
nineteen  years  for  females  and  males 
respectively.  It  was  considered  that 
this  change  would  secure  greater 
maturity  of  judgment  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  class  or  school.  The  meet- 
ing was  very  decided  in  its  opinion 
that  third  class  certificates  should  be 
valid  only  in  the  counties  where  they 


are  granted  ;  and  that  they  could  only 
be  made  valid  in  another  county  by 
the  inspector  of  that  county  endorsing 
them.  It  passed  a  resolution  em- 
bodying these  views.  The  next  reso- 
lution passed  was  in  favour  of  more 
practice  in  actual  teaching  during  the 
Normal  School  course  of  training,  the 
method  of  securing  this  extended 
practice  being  left  to  the  Department. 
The  Association  proposed  as  a  rem- 
edy for  the  deficiency  in  the  training 
of  High  School  assistants,  that  such 
training  should  extend  over  at  least  a 
year  until  such  time  as  lectures  on 
pedagogics,  accompanied  by  practical 
work,  are  delivered  in  University 
College.  The  Association  rightly 
considered  that  the  very  best  teachers 
available  should  be  secured  for  our 
County  Model  Schools,  where  the 
most  important  part  of  the  training  of 
our  future  educators  takes  place,  and 
one  of  the  resolutions  passed  declared 
that  "  only  teachers  of  thorough  pro- 
fessional training,  and  lengthened  ex- 
perience should  be  employed  in 
Model  Schools." 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  our 
Normal  Schools  are  not  sufficiently  in 
touch  with  the  work  that  is  going  on 
throughout  the  country.  How  seldom 
is  it  that  we  hear  of  a  Normal  School 
master  taking  an  active,  not  to  say  a 
leading,  part  in  the  periodical  meet- 
ings of  the  Teachers"  Institutes 
throughout  the  country.  Yet  the 
teachers  of  these  schools  should  be 
the  chief  source  of  information  for  all 
that  is  new  in  the  educational  world. 
It  is  mainly  to  them  that  young 
teachers  should  look  for  guidance  in 
regard  to  the  best  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, of  Government,  and  of  organiz- 
ation. They  should  be  in  a  position 
to  give  information  on  any  subject  of 
the  school  curriculum.  The  conven- 
tion embodied  its  views  on  these 
matters  in  the  following  resolution  : 
If  arrangements  could  be  made  by 
which    the    Normal   School    masters 
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should  conduct  institutes  and  con- 
ventions throughout  the  province 
much  would  be  accomplished  towards 
bringing  the  whole  educational  system 
into  harmonious  working  by  placing 
most  recent  normal  methods  before 
the  profession." 

Frcm  what  has  been  stated  above 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  convention 
expressed  its  views  upon  every  phase 
of  the  training  question,  training  of 
third  class  teachers  in  the  County 
Model  Schools,  of  second  class  in  the 
Normal  Schools,  and  of  first  class  and 
High  School  assistants  in  the  Collegi- 
ate Institutes.  So  far  the  Provincial 
Association  has  done  its  part ;  it  now 
remains  for  the  Minister  of  Education 
to    show   whether   he    has    sufficient 


statesmanship  to  grapple  successfully 
with  the  matter.  Hitherto  he  has 
pottered  with  summer  classes  of  one 
kind  and  another,  apparently  under 
the  fatuous  notion  that  these  Will-o- 
the-wisps  would  be  a  good  substitute 
for  systematic  training.  If  he  has 
kept  his  eyes  open  he  will  surely 
have  found  out  ere  this  how  much  he 
has  overestimated  the  good  effect  of 
these  classes.  Let  him  therefore  now 
try  to  emulate  the  more  serious  work 
of  his  predecessors,  Mr.  Crooks  and 
Dr.  Ryerson.  The  effort  to  do  so 
will  serve  as  a  moral  tonic  to  himself, 
and  may  convince  the  country  that  it 
has  a  man  at  the  head  of  educational 
affairs  who  can  do  more  than  throw 
dust  in  its  eyes. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto. 
Editor. 


EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT,    ONT. 

MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1890. 

Primary  Examination. 

ALGEBRA. 

Examiners — Cornelius  Donovan,  M.  A., 
J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.  A. 

Note. — Only  eight  questions  are  to  be  at- 
tempted, four  in  group  A  and  four  in  group  B. 

A. 

I.  Find  the  value  (in  the  simplest  foim) 
of  »/9  [c-n'^)  -F  «'  (w-<r*)  +  c^{m-nY  Ar 
mnc{mnc-  i)+7,  when  n-  m'^  =0. 

1.  Put  M  =  w*.     fw'c'fi- w)'-+-7. 

2.  {a)  Find  the  remainder  when  9^"  + 
40^  -  27rt*  -I-  I  is  divided  by  a' +20"  +  1. 

(b)  Divide,  by  Horner's  method,  57*  -f 
|rtj/3  -  ^j'  fl^^/2  +  |a  V  -I-  ,'(."  by  ^y''  +  lay  - 
la^. 

2.   (a)  4a"'  -  i8fl-f  I. 
(b)   2)'  -aJ-ia^ 


3.  H  x  +  a  is  a  commcn  factor  oi  x"^  +px 
-fi  and  x^-\-px^  +  qx-\-l,  show  that  (/-  i)' 
-^(/-i)  +  i=o. 

3.  fl  must  =1,  then /  =  2,  ^  =  2,  substitute 
values  for/  and  q. 


4.   .Simplify  (i) 


[x+y  +  z){x'^+y-  +Z'') 
xyz 
ly  +  z  ^  z  +  x  ^    x+y  '^ 
'        ■  y  z      }' 


[x+y){l  -xy) 
^^^    {\-xyY-  (x+yY 

x{i-y-')  +  y(\-x-') 
~  {i-x^)[i-y^)-AXY 

4.   (I)  Expression  =■ -^^  + 

x{y''  +  2*)  -f  etc.  -f  etc.  -  xy[x  +y)  -  etc.  -  etc. 

xyz 

x^+y^+z^ 


xyz 
(x-iry)-xv(x-\-y) 


(x+y)-xy{x+y) 


i-x^  -y''+  x^y''  -  4xy 


=  0. 
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5.    Resolve  into  factors: 

(i)  7jr-42)'-2jr^+9jy+ iS;'^ 

(2)  d»  -3rt*+3rt*  -a-i  -8. 

(3)  (ax  +  iy)  '^  +  (rtj/  -  (Jjt)  «  +  c' jr«  +  €'']/'>■. 

5.  (I)  7(^-6j)-U-6^)(2j:  +  3j) 

-{jr-6v)(7-2x-3j). 

(2)  (rt*  -a)»  -8  =  (a''  -a)'-2' 

=  (a^  -  rt  -  2)  { {a«  -  rt)»  +  2(a»  -  «)  -4-  2«  } 
=  (a-2)(a+  !)(«''  +(2^  -2(1  +  4) 

(3)  {rt' +3" +<:»)(:«•■' +j*). 

6.  Solve  the  equations  : 
ax-^b-c  _  {b-cY 


(I) 
(2) 


ax-b-^c        {b^c) 
X  i;6  -  2x 


6i 


7.r-  2 


(3)   (jr-2a)8+(jr-2,J)'=2(-r-a     6)'>. 

6    (i)  Ad'l  and  subtract  i,  and  divide 
b-c_  -2bc-  ^     (b^  +  c^)(c -  5) 

ax       b'^+c'^'  '    ~  zabc 

(2)  I   t'A-  

(3)  Divide  both  sides  by  JT- 2rt  +  jr  -  2^, 
.•.  x-2a  +  x-2b—0,     x=a  +  b. 

B. 

7.  In  paying  two  bills,  one  of  which  ex- 
ceeded the  other  by  one-third  of  the  smaller, 
the  change  out  of  $5  00  was  half  the  differ- 
ence of  the  bills.     Find  the  amount  of  each. 


7.    Let  jf=smaller, — x  =  larger. 


7 
^      3 


rX,    X='ii2. 


ihe  hands  of  a  clock  equally  distant  from  the 
figure  VI  ? 

10.  Let  jr  =  minute  past  8, 

,     -^  6 

30-jr=io'  +  — ,        jr=i8— . 
12  13 

11.  A  and  B  together  own  /  dollars,  A 
and  C  q  dollars,  and  B  and  C  r  dollars. 
How  much  money  does  each  own  ? 

11.  Let  x^A's  money,  p-x=^B's,  q-x 
=  C's,  p-^q  -2x  —  r, 

.r= —As. 

2 

12.  A  train  starts  on  a  journey  of  240 
miles  ;  after  going  103  miles  it  reduces  its 
speed  by  one-fifth,  and  in  consequence  is  i\ 
hours  late  at  its  destination.  Find  the  ordin- 
ary speed  of  the  train. 

12.  Let  X-  usual  rate  per  hour, 

137      137 

~P=-  —  =ij.  x=2'j\  miles  an  hour. 


8.  A  man  leaving  his  property  by  will  to 
his  three  sons,  left  ^  of  it  and  $1000  to  the 
eldest  ;  ^  of  the  remainder  and  $1000  to  the 
S(Cond  ;  and  the  rest  to  the  third  who  found 
his  share  to  be  $2,500.  What  was  the  total 
value  of  the  property  ? 

8.  $12,000. 

9.  The  digit  in  the  tens'  place  of  a  certain 
number  of  two  digits  exceeds  thit  in  the 
units'  place  by  four.  When  the  number  is 
divided  by  the  sum  of  the  digits  the  quotient 
is  seven.     Find  the  number. 

9.  H 

ID.    At  what  lime  between  8  and  8.30  are 
3 


ARITHMETIC. 

Examiners — J.  A.  McLellan,  LL.D., 
J.J.  TiUcy. 

Note.  —  Only  nine  questions  are  to  be 
taken,  three  in  group  A,  three  in  group  B, 
and  three  in  group  C. 


I.  (a)  Show  how  to  find  the  L.  C.  M.  of 
two  or  more  numbers. 

[b)  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  24,  105,  180,  96, 
336,  84,  and  of 

(<r)  4410    7350,  7875. 

1.  (b)   10080. 
{c)   1 10250. 

2.  {a)  Prove  the  rule  for  finding  the  pro- 
duct of  two  fractions. 

[b)  Simplify  l(3i  +  ii)^ 

+ ' ■ of  .95  of  5J-.  + d. 

2.  (b)  £6  6s.  5./. 

3.  If  the  Avoirdupois  lb.  is  equal  to  7000 
grains  Troy,  and  if  6144  sovereigns  weigh 
133  lbs.  4  oz.  Troy,  how  many  soveieigns 
will  weigh  an  oz.  Avoirdupois  ? 

"^j"  grains 


133  lbs.4oz. 


X  6i44==3i  sovs. 
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4.  A  man  engages  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  to  do  a  piece  of  work  in  84  days,  if  each 
man  does  an  average  day's  work.  It  turns 
out  that  three  of  the  men  do  respectively  |, 
\,  and  \  less  than  an  average  day's  work, 
and  two  others  \  and  /^  more  ;  and  in  order 
to  complete  the  work  in  the  84  days,  he  pro- 
cures the  hilp  of  17  additional  men  for  the 
84th  day.  How  much  less  or  more  than  an 
average  day's  work  on  the  part  of  these  17 
men  is  required  ? 

29 


'^•\8"^io      6      t'  9' 


t^i7  = 


30 


29 
'30 


I 

30' 


B. 

5.  How  many  bricks,  9  inches  long,  4^ 
irches  broad  and  4  inches  thick,  will  be  re- 
quired to  build  a  wall  45  ft.  long,  17  ft.  high 
and  4  ft.  thick,  supposing  the  mortar  to  in- 
crease the  v(  lume  of  each  brick  6J  per  cent.? 

41;  ft.  /  17  ft.  X  4  ft. 

e.  Io6i  --=30720. 

9  in.  X  4*  in.  x  4  in.  x     ^^^ 

6.  A  circular  race-course  is  22  yds.  wide 
and  has  an  area  of  12  acres.  Find  the 
diameter  of  the  inner  circ'e. 

12  acres  ^  ,     ,,         ,       ,    , 

6. r-  =  2640  yards  (length  of  the 

22  yards  ^     ' 

ciicle  in  the  middle  of  the  race  courfe), 

22 
2640-f  y  =840  yards  (diameter  of  same) 

840-22  =  818  yards. 

7.  The  area  of  each  of  the  longer  walls  of 
a  room  is  330  square  feet ;  the  area  of  each 
of  the  other  walls  is  220  square  feet  ;  the 
area  of  the  floor  is  384  square  feet.  Allow- 
ing j'j  of  area  of  walls  for  doors  and  win- 
dows, how  many  yards  of  paper,  18  inches 
wide,  are  required  to  cover  the  walls  ? 

24     36 

7.  (330  +  220X2X-X  —  =  234§  yards. 

8.  The  pressure  of  compressed  air  varies 
inversely  as  its  volume.  If  the  pressure  on 
the  inner  surface  of  a  cylinder  fitted  with  a 
piston  be  20  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  and 
when  the  piston  is  forced  in   2  inches,  the 


pressure  becomes  30  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  ; 
what  is  the  length  of  the  cylinder  ? 

30 

8.  —  X  2  =  6  inches. 
10 

C. 

9.  A  man  has  $20000  Bank  Stock  which 
is  at  170  and  pays  a  half-yearly  dividend  of 
5  per  cent.  ;  he  sells  out  and  invests  in  Stocks 
at  108,  which  pays  3^  per  cent,  half  yearly. 
Find  the  change  in  his  half-yearly  income. 


9.    i.st  income  =  $iooo, 
and     "      =1 


>7o      l\ 


iioil?. 


108  5 
difference  $101 1^ 
10.  Bought  goods  at  $5.70  on  4  months' 
credit  and  sold  them  immediately  at  $6.12 
on  such  a  term  of  credit  as  made  my  immed- 
iate gain  6§  per  cent.  Reckoning  interest  at 
4  per  cent,  per  annum,  how  long  credit  did 
I  give  ? 


300 


X  5"7o  X 


io6| 


=  $6, 


304      ■"  '         100 

12  cents  is  interest  on  $6  for  6  months. 

II.  A  merchant  in  Montreal  drew  on 
Hamburg  for  loooo  guilders  a»  $"415  ;  how 
nr.uch  more  would  he  have  received  if  he  had 
ordered  remittance  through  London  to  Mon- 
treal, exchange  at  Hamburg  on  London 
being  11 J  guilders  for  £\,  and  at  London  on 
Montreal  9J  per  cent.,  brokerage  being  \\ 
per  cent,  for  remittance  from  London? 

II.  $415  X  ioooo  =  $4i50, 

1 0000 


Hi 


40     108 

:  —  X =  $42668 

9      100       _____ 


$ii6§ 
12.  (rt)  What  is  meant  by  averaging   ac- 
counts ? 

{b)  Find  the  equated  time  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  following  accounts  : 

John  Smith. 

1888.  Dr. 

Tune  10.— To  mdse.  @  30  days $95° 

July  15  —  "  "  45  '*  •• 
Aug.  20.  -  "  "  60  "  .. 
Sept.    I.—       "       "       30     "    •• 

1888.  (r. 

July  10. — By  c?sh  

Aug.15.—       "  

Sept.    5.-       "  


300 
250 
150 

$450 
350 
200 
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CLASSICS. 

).  Fletc HER,  B. A., Toronto,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  Editot 


In  the  hope  of  inducing  and  facilitating  a  more 
general  study  of  the  honour  matriculation  classics, 
a  systematic  discussion  of  certain  parts  of  the 
honour  work  in  Greek  and  Latin  will  be  attempted 
in  this  column. 


NOTES  ON  CPCERO,  IN  CAT.  III. 

Esse  debeiil  —  "  Is  bound  to  be  ;  "  c^  Esse 
dtrbuil,  "is  bound  to  have  been."  (Bradley, 
ex.  24.) 

Coniitam,  etc.—"A'\.^x  its  foundation  and 
enlargement.'' 

Toil  urbi — Dative  after  subjectos  circum- 
ditos,  "  appli.d  on  every  side." 
Propejam  —  ''  Already  all  but." 
lidem—"  Also."     (Bra  lley,  §  366.) 
In  rempublicam — "  For  the  destruction  of 
the  country." 

Reltudimus  —'i^ox  "  blunted"  but  "  par- 
ried.' 

Dejecimus—''  S'.ruck  down.' 
Eoium — "  Referring  to  gladios." 
§  3.  Illustraia—"  B.ought  to  light." 
Par  me — "  Through  my  instrumentality." 
Per  of  the  indirect  agent. 

Quanta — s.  c.  sunt,  "  How  enormous  they 
are." 

Qnarii  manifesta — "  How  clearly  proved." 
Qua  ratione,  etc. — "  The  manner  in  which 
the  facts  have  been  followed  up  and  got  pos- 
session of." 

Qui   ignoratis  et   exspectitis — "Who    are 
waiting  in  ignorance  to  hear." 
Principio — "  In  the  first  place." 
Paucis  ante  diebtts — On  Nov.  8  ;  nearly  a 
month  before.  * 

Erupit — "  Sallied." 

Quum  reliquisset — "  Leaving."  (Bradley, 
§4") 

Providi  quern  ad  niodtim,  etc. — "I  took 
precautions  to  ensure  our  safety." — (Bradley, 

§  174) 

In  tantis,  etc. — "  In  spite  of  such  mon- 
strous and  secret  treachery."  (Brad  ey,  p. 
222,  5,  [«].) 

Quum  ejiciebam—"'  When  I  was  engaged 
in  exp?lling."     (Bradley,  §  184.) 

Invidiam.      '    Odium," — "unpopularity." 


KLETCHEK  AND   NICHOLSON'S 
GREEK  PROSE. 

Exercise  3. 

I .  O  Tov  ^TovvTos  TTovo?  avavd'  €Vpi- 
(TK€L.  2.  Twv  iracrmv  rpLrjpwv  ras  BiaKocr- 
las  17  TToAts  Trapeax^To.  3 .  Uaprjaav  iv  rrj 
f^OiXV  ''''^^  oTrAtTwi'  dfx(f>l  TOV';  oySoi^KOVTa 
Xoxov^.  4.  Ta  TOV  arpaTTjyov  T€Kva  Kal 
Ta  TOV  KptTov  (Tvv  rj/xiv  iTraiSevOrj.  5.  'Q 
TTOvuiv  TrXelara  kul  ok^cAoii'  to  koivov 
0VT0<;  Ktti  jxeyiaTuiv  d^tovTat.  6.  nai/ 
T€?  Ix'^l^^v  TO  (TiJifia  OvrfTov.  7 .  Ot  7raA.ai 
TODS  ajXffiL  nXaTwva  Trept  tvXucttov  iiroi- 
ovvTO.  8.  O  pLv6K€p(D<;  ti^et  rrjv  Sopav 
la-xypOTaTqv .  9.  'H  dr;8tuv  6;^ei  r-qv 
<f>(i)vr]v  rj^to^TTjv.  10.  Tots  ik€vOepoi<; 
jxeyicrTr]  dvdyKt]  virkp  twj/  avfj.cf>opwv  rj 
auTxyvri  icTTLV.  11.  Oi  ttoAAoi  cf)ofiova-L 
To'rs  CTTt  Twv  Trpayp.dTiMV  koI  jxeyaXiD% 
TapoiTTOvaL  Ta  ivddSc.  I  2.  Ot  ayycAot 
et  TTOV  OTt  6  UTpaTyjyo'i  Ta^y  rrj'i  Muo-tas  ts 
Uepyaixov  d(f)i$otTO.     13.  'ETraiveTOj/ eo-Ti 

TO  TOU   2o<^OKAeoVS    KaXoV    TO    (Tix)(fipOV€LV. 

Exercise  4. 

I .  Ot  fikv  t(f>vyov,  ol  8(  €fji€Lvav.  2. 
Tovs  p.iv  inrji'iae,  tov<s  8k  €KoAao-€v. 
3.  Tovs  fiev  Sei  evTv;^£i"s  c'vat,  tovs  8k 
SvcTTVx^l^^-  4-  O  yitev  ov8kv  KtpSaiVci, 
6  oe  TToXv.  5-  To  Kai  to  liroiqcri  KaX  to 
ov.  6.  E^'  Tofs  "TrpwTOL  ol  'AOrji/aCoL  to 
$L(f>o^  (tou  (TiSrjpov)  KaTiOevTo.  7.  Avkos 
apva    ioLwKtv,    6    8k    es    raoi'    KaT€(f>vy€v. 

8.  OfJLTjpo';  iv  KUTaXoyiD  ifjirjvvae  Tas 
//.eyicTTas    koi   tos   e'Xa^itrTas    rwv    vetov. 

9 .  Kai  OS,  dvtt  KpaTOS  iXavvwp,  tovs 
SiojKOVTas  (j)evyei.  10.  TLtpl  8vo"/Ads 
tjXlov  6  CTTpaTTjyb';  cTravT^yayc  tovs  crrpa- 

TlWTas  €S  OTTpaTOTTiSoV   TTjV    TaXKTTIjV,   KoX 

Ot  tTTt  (TKTjva^  Tjetrav.  1 1 .  Ot  EAAt^vcs 
KUTa  y^i'  Ktti  KttTa  ^ciAacrcrav  Effaaov 
T^S 'loji'ias  iiToXLopKrjaav.    12.  01  ©pa/ccs 
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Tov  Sxpu/xoi/a  TTOTa/xov  6L€^r]crav  koc 
erafMov  TrjV  <t>i\t7nrov.  13.  "AyyeAot 
ei  TTov  on  TO  ristv  TroAe/Atcov  vavTiKov  es  to 
Sowioi'  OLKpov  a(jilKTai  Kai  ctti  TrdAtv  Trpos 
■jrAef.  14.  Ma^ero-l9e  uvrcp  Trarpi'Sos  ei/ 
r  eyevetr^e  Kai  {in-ep  oi'/cwv  ei/  o'ls  erp- 
a^r;re. 

MODERN   LANGUAGES. 

Editors  \  Sv^i^TRANG,  B.A    Goderich. 
(  W.  H.  Fraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 

1.  Contract  into  simple  sentences  : 

(a)  I  believe  that  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  be  accomplished. 

{/>)  When  they  heard  that  the  fort  had 
been  captured  they  decided  to  retreat. 

(c)  He  mounted  his  horse  and  gal'oped  to 
the  rear,  that  he  might  bring  up  the  reserves. 

2.  Expand  into  compound  or  complex 
sentences  : 

(a)  Alarmed  by  reports  of  the  advance  of 
the  enemy  the  general  called  a  council  of 
war. 

(1^)  Instead  of  promptly  reporting;  the 
prisoner's  escape  he  allowed  nearly  a  day  to 
pass. 

(c)  Probably  not  one  of  the  spectators  could 
explain  the  mode  of  doing  it. 

3.  Change  from  compound  to  complex,  or 
vice  versa  : 

(a)  Soon  after,  night  came  on,  and  the 
pursuit  had  to  be  abandoned. 

{b)  He  determined  to  make  the  attempt, 
although   there   seemed   but   little   hope   of 

ccess. 

(c)  We  must  send  them  assistance  without 
delay,  or  they  will  all  perish. 

4.  Change  the  voice  of  the  finite  verbs: 
(a)  They  told  us  that   he  had  been  seen 

the  day  before. 

{b)  The  doctor  will  not  allow  any  one  to 
enter  the  room. 

(c)  The  courier  whom  he  had  sent  with  the 
letter  was  cap'ured  by  the  enemy. 

{d)  The  eyes  of  the  wretched  men  were 
now  turned  anxiously  towards  their  leader. 


5.  Substitute  words  or  phrases  of  equiva- 
lent meaning  for  those  italicized  : 

(a)  In  this  viode  of  warfare  the  savages 
proved  more  expert  than  their  assailants. 

{b)  The  sea  broke  constantly  over  the 
gunwale,  and  incessant  baling  was  necessary 
to  keep  them  aflo3t. 

{c)  They  afterwards  learned  that  the  natives 
who  lined  the  beach  of  the  island  were  addicted 
to  cannibalism. 

(d)  Ihe  misery  we  endured  this  night 
exceeded  that  oi\.he  preceding  one. 

(e)  The  visible  alteration  for  the  worse  in 
his  appearance  seemed  to  me  \\\t  melancholy 
presage  of  approaching  dissolution. 

6.  Combine  the  following  groups  into 
complex  sentences  : 

(a)  They  saw  several  other  islands.  They 
held  on  their  course.  There  was  a  chance 
of  being  starved  to  death  in  an  open  boat. 
There  was  a  risk  of  being  killed  and  eaten 
by  savages.     They  preferred  the  former. 

(b)  They  had  no  fire  arms.  Some  stones 
happened  to  lodge  in  the  boat.  They  threw 
these  back.  This  was  their  only  defence. 
They  could  make  no  other. 

(<:)  They  steered  along  this  reef.  They  at 
length  found  an  opening.  They  passed 
through  it  into  smooth  water.  There  they 
were  able  to  rest  from  iheir  toil. 

(a')  Daylight  came.  Their  limbs  were 
benumbed  with  cold.  They  could  scarcely 
continue  the  work  of  baling.  The  lives  of 
all  depended  on  their  doing  so. 

7.  Break  up  into  a  series  of  short  simple 
sentences : 

(a)  To  add  to  their  misfortunes,  it  was 
found  that  a  consitierable  part  of  their  stock 
of  biscuits  had  been  so  much  damaged  during 
the  gale  that  it  was  quite  unfit  for  food. 

{b)  I  gave  them  this  information  that  in 
case  any  accident  should  happen  to  me  those 
who  survived  might  be  able  to  find  their  way 
to  the  nearest  land. 

(c)  I  have  found  by  much  experience  that 
I  was  entirely  wrong,  and  that  although  by 
chance  an  African  elephant  may  be  killed  by 
the  front  shot,  it  is  the  exception  to  the  rule. 

8.  Change  to  indirect  narrative  : 

"I    thank    you    with   all   my   heart,'    he 
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replied,  "  for  the  great  kindness  you  have 
shown  me.  Believe  me,  I  shall  not  soon  forget 
the  many  benefits  I  have  received  from  you 
during  my  stay  among  you,  and  1  hope  that 
some  day  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  prov- 
ing my  gratitude." 

9.  Change  to  direct  narrative: 

He  asked  the  workmen  why  they  came  to 
him  with  complaints.  Did  they  expect  him 
to  make  good  losses  which  were  SDlely  due 
to  their  own  negligence?  If  they  had  done 
as  he  advised  them  the  previous  week  the 
disaster  would  not  have  happened. 

10.  I  once  had  a  little  brother, 

With  eyes  that  were  dark  and  deep  ; 

In  the  lap  of  that  dim  old  forest, 

He  lieth  in  peace  asleep. 

Light  as  the  down  of  the  thistle, 

Free  as  the  winds  that  blow, 

We  roved  there  the  beautiful  summers, 

The  summers  of  long  ago. 

But  his  feet  on  the  hills  grew  weary, 

And  one  of  the  Autumn  eves, 

I  made  for  my  little  brother, 

A  bed  of  the  yeUow  leaves. 

(a)  Give,  i(  you  can,  the  name  of  the  lesson 
from  which  this  extract  is  taken,  and  also  the 
name  of  the  writer. 

[b)  Show  the  force  of  the  epithets  dim  and 
yellow,  as  applied  to  the  fores(  and  the  leaves 
respectively. 

(c)  Explain  as  clearly  as  you  can  the  com- 
parisons implied  in  lap  and  asleep. 

[d)  Give  the  grammatical  value  and  rela- 
tion and  also  the  meaning  of  lishl. 

'\e)  Show,  if  you  can,  any  special  appropri- 
ateness in  the  words  roved  and  heauliftti. 

(/)  Give  the  grammatical  value  and 
relation  of  the  phrases,  "  in  the  lap  "  and 
"  on  the  hills." 

{g)  Give  the  grammatical  value  and  relation 
of  asleep,  sttmtners,  lon^  a^o,  weary,  one. 

(,h)  Select  all  the  words  that  show  inflection- 

(?)  Give  all  the  other  inflected  forms  of  the 
words  had  and  lieth. 

ij)  Classify  the  verbs  :  i.  as  strong  and 
weak.  2.  as  transitive  and  intransitive. 

(k)  Form  adjectives  from  brother,  peace, 
down,  autumn,  yellow. 

(I)  Form  nouns  from  brother,  deep,  dim, 
forest,  lon^,  hill. 


(m)  Write  out  in  full  the  clause  of  which 
"as  the  winds  "  forms  part,  and  tell  the  kind 
and  rela'ion. 

CLASS-ROOM. 


MISCELLANEOUS  QUESTIONS   ON 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

FOR    CA.^DIDATES    FOR    THE    PRIMARY 
EXAMINATION 

1.  Classify  sentences  according  to  (i) 
Form,  (2)  Composition,  giving  an  example 
of  each  kind. 

2.  Write  compound  sentences  to  illus- 
trate the  different  kinds  of  co-ordination, 
naming  each  kind  and  explaining  the 
names. 

3.  Write  sentences  to  illustrate  the  dif- 
ferent functions  an  infinitive  phrase  may 
perform  in  the  detailed  analysis  of  a  simple 
sentence,  describing  the  function  in  each 
case. 

4.  Exemplify  the  different  kinds  of 
clauses  that  may  begin  with  that,  as,  and 
where,  respectively. 

5.  Exemplify  the  different  relations  in 
which  a  noun  in  the  nominative  may  be, 
and  show  in  how  many  of  these  a  noun 
clause  may  stand. 

6.  Do  the  same  with  the  objective  case. 

7.  Give  examples  to  show  that  the  same 
infinitive  phrase  may  be  used  with  three 
different  grammatical  values. 

8.  Give  examples  of  words  in  ing  used 
as  prepositions,  and  show,  if  you  can,  that 
this  use  has  originated  from  their  parti- 
cipial use. 

9.  What  effect  has  the  loss  of  inflections 
in  English  had  on  (i)  the  functional  inter- 
change of  words  (2)  the  placing  of  words 
in  a  sentence  ?    Explain  why  in  each  case. 

10.  Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  with 
who  or  whom,  giving  your  reason  in  each 
case. 

did  you  say  he  gave  it  to  ? 

did  you  say  he  took  it  to  be  ? 

did  you  say  it  was  that  gave  it 

to  you  ? 
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did  you  say  you  met  yesterday  ? 

did  you  say  gave  it  to  you  ? 

II.  Complete  the  following  sentences 
correctly  and  pomt  out  the  difference  in 
the  force  of  the  italicized  words  : 

{a)  If  he  was  present 

If  he  were  present 


(b)  If  any  one  will  make  the  attempt 


If  any  one  5/ja/^  make  the  attempt — 

(c)  Shall  he  be 

Will  he  be 

{d)  She  looked  sad 

She  looked  sadly 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE 


The  Classical  Review  for  June  contains 
much  classic  lore,  chiefly  articles  and  notes 
from  scholars,  and  valuable  reviews 
of  important  classical  works.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Archaeology,  there  is  a  good  article 
on  the  "Acquisitions  of  the  British  Museum." 

The  August  Overland  publishes  a  good 
article  on  "  The  Position  of  Labour  among 
the  Hebrews,"  in  which  a  general  account 
is  given  of  the  attitude  of  different  nations 
towards  labour.  "Parson  Fourbits  "  is  a 
characteristic  western  story,  told  by  a  miner. 

Table-Talk  is  gradually  being  enlarged 
an  1  additions  are  frequently  made  to  the 
contents  in  the  shape  of  new  departments. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  "  House- 
keeper's Enquiries"  and  "Menus  for  the 
Month."  Among  ihe  articles  "  Dinner  in  a 
Paris  Restaurant'  and  "Fashionable  Crazes  ' 
may  be  mentioned.  Any  number  of  Table- 
lalk  contains  a  great  deal  of  profitable  read- 
ing for  housekeepeis. 

The  last  number  of  The  English  Illustrated 
contains  the  concluding  part  of  Sir  Donald 
Mackenzie  Wallace's  "Overland  from 
India,"  in  which  he  describes  the  journey 
from  Teheran  to  England.  One  regrets 
that  Sir  Donald  has  said  little  about  the 
famous  Trans-Caspian  Railroad.  He  states 
that  a  well-seasoned  traveller  might  do  the 
whole  journey  easily  in  six  weeks.  The 
Hjn.  Miude  Stanley  writes  sensibly  about 
servants  and  another  pleasantly  written  article 
is  that  on  "0,terley  Park."  The  illustrations 
are  always  very  good. 

SEVERALcomparatively  new  authors'  names 
appear  on  the  table  of  contents  for  the  last 
Wide  Awjke,  which  contains  baseball  and 
football  stories,  poetry,  and  the  usual  depart- 


ments, and  is  a  particularly  seasonable 
number.  Margaret  Sidney  writes  of  the 
adventures  of  some  campers  among  the 
Adirondacks,  and  an  article  a  little  out  of 
the  beaten  track  is  "The  Camera  Club," 
finely  illustrated.  Mrs.  Spoflford's  story 
"  One  Good  Turn  "  is  perhaps  the  best  thing 
in  the  magazine  this  month. 

One  of  the  articles  in  the  September  Si. 
Nicholas  ha-i  already  been  quoted  frequently, 
"Great  Ocean  Waves,"  by  W.  J.  Hender- 
son. The  first  thing  in  the  magazine  is  a 
description  of  a  visit  to  Dr.  O.iver  Wendell 
Holmes,  which  everybody  will  read.  There 
are  two  good  serials  at  present,  "Lady 
Jane"  and  "  Crowded  out  of  CrCfield."  Dr. 
Chas.  G.  D.  Roberts  in  "  Chopping  them 
Down,"  tells  about  life  in  a  lumber  camp. 
There  are  many  other  good  things  in  the 
number. 

The  Dominion  Illustrated  for  Sept.  I3ih 
is  one  of  the  best  numbers  yet  issued.  It 
contains  engravings  of  H.  M.  S.  Eellerophon, 
Canada  and  Thrush^  also  portraits  of  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  the  la'.e  Judge 
O'Reilly  and  the  late  Dr.  Wilson.  Several 
views  are  given,  including  one  of  the  Chaudi- 
ere  Bridge,  Quebec.  The  pictorial  paper  of 
Canada,  illustrates  Canadian  resources,  is- 
dustries,  scenery  and  soci  il  life  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  deserve  the  hearty  support  of 
Canadians.  The  next  number,  which  will  be 
of  special  interest,  is  to  contain  a  full  account 
of  Prince  George's  visit  with  illustrations. 

The  Illustrated  News  of  the  World  (print- 
ed in  New  York  from  the  original  blocks  of 
the  Illustrated  London  News)  contains,  on 
Sept.  20lh,  the  usual  number  of  good  illustra- 
tions, and  the  departments  and  articles,  in 
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which  we  always  find  interesting  read- 
ing. Edwin  Lester  Arnold's  strange  story, 
"  Phra  the  Phoenician,  "  has  reached  its  ninth 
chapter.  Canadians  will  be  most  interested 
in  "An  American  Girl  in  London,"  by  the 
brilliant  Canadian  authoress,  Miss  Sara 
[eannette  Duncan,  whi^se  first  book,  "  A 
Social  Departure,'  has  been  a  great  success. 
The  illustrations  are  of  the  Ober-Ammergau 
Passion  Play,  salmon-fishing  in  Xorth 
America,  etc. 

In  '*  Over  the  Teacups  '  of  the  September 
Atlantir,  Dr.  Holmes  gives  a  lay  sermon  on 
future  punishment  and  about  the  American 
fondness  for  titles.  Mr.  Quincy's  clever 
article  on  "  Cranks  as  Social  Motors." 
James  Russell  Lowell's  "  Inscription  for  a 
Memorial  Bust  of  Fielding  "  and  the  serials 
by  Miss  Murfree  and  Mrs.  Deland  will  not 
want  for  reader.*,  while  there  are  other  con- 
tributions, such  as  Mr.  J.  F.  Jameson's 
scholarly  article  un  "  Modern  European 
Historiography  "  and  "  Mr.  Brisbane's  Jour- 
nal "  which  go  to  make  up  an  excellent 
number, 

Donald  G.  Mitchell  writes  a  delightful 
article  on  "  The  Country  House,  "  in  the 
September  Scribner  ;  it  is  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  attractive  drawings,  photographs, 
and  engravings  by  twelve  different  artists. 
"Jerry,"  an  anonymous  novel  of  considerab'e 
power,  reaches  its  eighth  chapter,  and  among 
the  articles  maybe  named  Professor  Shaler's 
on  '•  Nature  and  Man  in  America,"  Thomas 
Stevens,'  on  "  African  River  and  Lake 
.Systems  "  and  an  excellent  paper  on  *'  A 
Crown  Jewel:  Heligoland"  by  Emma 
Cheney.  The  place  of  honour  is  occupied 
by  a  readable  aiticle  on  the  American  navy. 

The  Centuty  for  Sepi ember  is  almost  a 
California  number,  a  good  deal' of  space  be- 
ing given  to  an  article  by  John  Muir  on  the 
proposed  Yosemite  National  Park,  describ- 
ing the  scenery  and  pointing  out  the  dangers 
of  amateur  management  of  the  great  place. 
An  article  on  '*  How  California  Came  into 
the  Union,"  a  temporary  department  devot- 
ed to  the  '49ers  and  a  short  edi'orial  are  the 
o" her  parts  of  the  magazine  devoted  to  that 
State.  Two  sonnets  and  some  light  verse 
in  bric-a-brac,  the  conclusion  of  the  clever 


story  entitled  "  The  Anglomaniacs,"  and 
another  irstalment  of  the  truly  artistic 
"  Letters  from  Japan  "  are  also  found  in  the 
number,  which  is  well  up  to  the  high  stand- 
ard of  The  Century. 

li'ehsUr\  Interna  tional  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language.  Edited  by  Noah  Porter, 
D.  D.,  LL.D  (Springfield:  G.  &  C. 
Merriam  &  Co.)— After  ten  years  work  with 
an  editorial  staff  of  one  hundred  and  aft<r 
an  expenditure  of  more  than  $300,000.00, 
Messrs.  G.  &  C.  Merriam  present  their 
"  International  Webster's  Dictionary "  to 
the  world.  They  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  result.  It  would  seem  that  they  have 
neglected  nothing  and  overlooked  nothing, 
that  one  could  desire  in  such  a  work.  The 
additions  and  improvements  are  especially 
noticeable  in  the  appendices,  which  might  al- 
most take  the  place  of  several  works  of 
reference.  The  unabridged  edition  was  first 
published  in  1847.  There  were  other  impor- 
tant editions  in  1859  and  in  1864,  but  only 
the  edition  of  1890  will,  we  feel  sure,  fully 
satisfy  the  wide  and  severe  requirements  of 
modern  use.  Even  a  brief  examination  of  the 
International  inspires  a  feeiingofcor  fidencein 
it,  which  long  and  frequent  use,  we  feel 
sure,  will  only  confirm. 

Shakespeartana,  now  an  illustrated  quarter- 
ly magazine,  makes  its  appearance  with  an 
excellent  table  of  contents,  including  seven 
articles  by  Shakespearian  scholars.  The  first 
of  these  is  "The  Second  Henry  Fourth,"  a 
historical  and  critical  essay,  by  W.  H.  Flem- 
ing of  New  York.  Among  the  others  are  a 
carefully  written  estimate  of  Shylock's 
character  and  history,  very  difierent  from  the 
ordinary  superficial  impression  of  the  Jew's 
character,  and  an  article  on  "The  New 
Place,"  by  L.  L.  Lawrence.  There  is  also 
an  article  suggesting  further  search  into  the 
history  of  the  Shakesperae  family  and  giv- 
ing some  reasons  for  the  supposition  that 
such  a  search  would  be  rewarded.  The 
number  is  concluded  by  a  brief  history  of  the 
Shakespeare  society,  New  York,  which  is 
illustrated,  as  is  also  that  on  the  New  Place. 

Practical  Sanitary  and  Ectnomic  Cctcking 
Adapted  to  Persons  of  Moderate  and  Small 
Means.     By   Mrs.    M.    H.    Abel.     A    Prize 
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Essay  published  by  the  American  Public 
Health  Association. -^This  is  really  a  small, 
practical  cook-book,  which  explains  carefully 
much  of  the  chemistry  of  cooking,  and  gives 
in  a  condensed  form  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information  about  the  wholesome  and  econ- 
omical preparation  of  food. 

Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.  German 
Literature.  By  Prof.  Carla  Wenkebacbj  of 
Wellesley  College.  (Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.) — This  is  a  new  text-book  of  German 
literature,  written  in  German,  and  intended 
for  the  use  of  advanced  students  in  colleges 
and  academies.  It  is  intended  to  issue  the 
work  in  three  parts,  covering  respectively 
the  periods  to  i  loo  A.D.,  from  i  lOO  to  1624, 
and  from  1624  to  the  present  time.  The 
authoress  has  availed  herself  of  the  latest 
result  of  German  literary  study  and  criticism, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  book  will  be 
found  of  much  value  by  students. 

Mechanics.  By  Prof.  Wallace  Wright,  of 
Union  College.  (New  York  :  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Co.) — It  is  a  pleasant  task  to  re- 
view an  excellent  mathematical  text-book 
written  by  a  Canadian.  Professor  Wright 
has  prepared  a  work  on  "  Mechanics "  for 
the  use  of  students  which  will  bear  compari- 
son with  the  best  text-books  already  issued 
on  the  subject,  and  although  he  has  availed 
himself  of  the  progress  recently  made  in 
physical  science,  he  has  not  fallen  into  the 


mistake  of  changing  for  the  sake  of  change. 
Sufficient  attention  is  given  to  the  practical 
parts  of  the  subject  and  a  large  number  of 
typical  examples  are  introduced.  The  chap- 
ters on  "  Friction  "  and  "  Work  and  Energy ' 
are  especially  good.  Students  intending  to 
take  up  engineering  and  kindred  subjects 
will  find  this  book  good  preliminary  work. 

TEACHERS'  BUREAU. 

For  one  dollar  we  will  supply  all  our 
members  with  the  Educational  Monthly 
for  one  year,  and  any  one  of  the  following 
publications :  — 

Dictionary  of  Derivations. 

Dictionary  of  Synonyms. 

National  Pronouncing  Dictionary. 

Dowden's  Shakespeare  Primer. 

Houston's  100  Lessons  in  English  Com 
position. 

Strang's  Exercises  in  False  Syntax. 

Strang's  English  Composition. 

Slips  of  Pen  and  Tongue.  By  J.  H. 
Long,  LL.  D. 

Brief  History  of  England. 

Creighton's  Rome  Primer. 

Jefifers's  History  of  Canada  (Primer). 

Topical  History,  by  Hunter. 

White's  Practical  Problems  in  Arith- 
metic. 

Remember  it  costs  only  one  dollar  to  be- 
come a  life  member  of  the  Bureau. 

Address— TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  320 
Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  best  educational  journal  is  the  teach- 
er's friend. 

Renew  your  subscription.  Subscribeis  in 
arrears  are  respectfully  requested  to  remit 
the  amount  at  once. 

Notify  us  at  once  of  any  change  of  ad- 
dress, giving  the  old  address  as  well  as  the 
new. 
.Accounts  will  be  rendered  from  lime  to 
time,  and  prompt  payment  of  the  same  will 
be  expected.  Specimen  copies  sent  free 
from  this  office  to  any  address. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  examination  papers  in  this 
magazine  ;  in  many  cases  hints  and  solui  ions 
are  added.  We  hope  subscribers  and  others 
will  show  in  a  practicial  way  their  apprecia- 


tion of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the  edi- 
tors of  the  different  departments  of  The. 
Monthly. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  friends  of  The 
Monthly  who  have,  from  many  different 
places,  sent  us  letters  of  approval  and  en- 
couragement, and  request  their  kind  assist- 
ance in  getting  new  subsciibers  for  1890. 

The  Editor  will  always  be  glad  to  receive 
original  contributions,  especially  from  those 
ergaged  in  the  work  of  teaching. 


Bound  copies  of  this  magazine  in  cloth 
may  be  had  from  Williamson  &  Co.,  or 
from  James  Bain  &  Son,  King  Stree', 
Toronto,  for  $1.00  per  copy. 
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BY    PRESIDENT    SIR    DANIEL    WILSON,    LLD.,    F.R.S.E. 


THUS  we  see  a  silver  lining  to  the 
cloud  that  seemed  for  a  time  to 
gather  over  us  with  portentous  gloom. 
Stimulated  to  increased  energy,  and 
encouraged  by  the  generous  sympathy 
that  our  calamity  has  called  forth,  our 
aim  is  now  to  place  the  University 
on  a  footing  adequate  to  the  great 
work  that  lies  before  it ;  and  to  the 
requirements  of  our  young  Dominion, 
only  now  entering  on  the  occupation 
of  the  vast  territory  out  of  which  is 
to  be  fashioned  a  Greater  Britain, 
worthy  of  the  motherland  through 
whom  its  title  is  derived.  How  much 
yet  remains  for  us  to  do  in  the  very 
initial  stage  of  development  may  be 
inferred  from  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  Dr.  George  Dawson,  after  years 
of  exploration  as  a  member  of  the 
Geological  Survey  service,  that  there 
is  still  an  area  of  fully  500,000  square 
miles  east  of  the  MacKenzie  River, 
lying  within  the  line  of  the  great 
fertile  belt,  of  which  as  yet  we  know 
less  than  of  the    interior   of  Africa. 


*  Part  of  Address  at  the  Convocation  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  Oct.  i,  liigo. 
I 


The  teeming  populations  of  the  Old 
World  look  with  longing  eyes  to  this 
land  of  promise,  with  its  millions  of 
acres  needing  only  willing  hands  to 
make  them  yield  golden  harvests  ; 
while  the  student  of  history  turns 
with  eager  expectancy,  from  ransack- 
ing the  buried  records  of  decayed 
monarchies,  to  survey  a  virgin  con- 
tinent on  which  the  British  colonist 
has  already  sketched  out  prospective 
States :  The  Saskatchewan,  the  Alberta, 
the  Keewatin,  the  Assinaboia,  and 
the  Athabaska  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. It  is  on  those  wlio  are  now  in 
training  ih  our  Universities ;  who  are 
being  equipped  and  armed,  by  high 
culture  and  wise  discipline,  for  the 
work  that  lies  before  them  ;  that  in  no 
small  degree  it  will  depend  whether 
or  not  the  sanguine  dream  of  the 
philosophic  idealist  shall  be  realized  ; 
and  : — 

There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age, 
The  rise  of  empire,  and  of  arts  ; 

Inspiring  history's  illumined  page 
By  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

The  opening  up  of  thib  vast  wilder- 
ness as  a  new  centre  of  civilization 
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gives  a  practical  significance  to  the 
widening  of  the  intellectual  horizon, 
and  the  expansion  of  knowledge  in 
so  many  unlooked  for  aspects.  In 
whatever  light  we  view  it,  the  practical 
importance  of  higher  education,  as  a 
grand  factor  in  material  progress, 
becomes  ever  more  apparent ;  and  the 
economic  value  of  applied  science  is 
already  so  universally  appreciated 
that  scarcely  any  limit  can  be  set  to 
the  demands  for  ampler  services. 
And  while  we  are  looking  with  san- 
guine eagerness  on  this  birthtime  of 
our  Western  domain,  the  old  East  is 
waking  up  to  new  life,  and  testifies 
its  sympathy  in  the  trials  of  our  own 
University.  Europe  and  America 
are  paying  back  their  debt  to  the 
birth  lands  of  letters  and  civilization. 
Schools  and  Colleges  are  being  planted 
in  British  India ;  and  letters  and 
science  receive  a  hearty  encourage- 
ment in  Japan  ;  at  the  very  time  when 
the  recovered  tablets  and  inscriptions 
of  Babylonia  and  Egypt  disclose 
evidence  of  an  Eastern  civilization 
dating  fifteen  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  startle  us  by  their 
novel  elucidations  of  sacred  and 
profane  history. 

But  while  the  East  is  brightening 
with  a  new  dawn  ;  and  the  Old  World 
seems  everywhere  awakening  to  a 
sense  of  the  practical  value  of  intellec- 
tual culture,  even  in  its  most  recondite 
aspects,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  amused 
wonder  that  our  attention  is  challeng- 
ed by  a  sudden  outbreak  of  disparage- 
ment of  higher  education  from  sundry 
very  dissimilar  quarters.  Man  has 
once  more  plucked  of  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  and  it  proves,  as  of  old, 
to  bear  both  good  and  evil  fruit. 
Knowledge  comes, butwisdom  lingers; 
and  instead  of  fostering  it  till  its  later 
fruitage  :  not  only  crafty  statesmen, 
and  selfish  speculators,  eager  in  the 
pursuit  of  gain,  denounce  the  popular- 
izing of  education  ;  but  some  whose 
own  example  is  the  best  evidence  of 


its  worth  are  found  preaching  a  gospel 
of  ignorance  as  the  panacea  for  the 
age.  The  Czar  of  Russia  is  credited 
with  the  assertion  that  education  lies 
at  the  root  of  Nihilism,  and  all  its 
attendant  troubles.  Bismarck,  we  are 
assured,  traces  the  industrial  discon- 
tent, and  the  world  wide  social  revolts, 
of  which  Germany  has  its  full  share, 
to  the  same  source.  High  eccle- 
siastical authorities  greet  with  like 
monitory  warning  the  ever-widening 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  That  an 
outcry  against  the  mischievous  pop- 
ularization of  knowledge  should  reach 
us  from  Russia,  and  find  a  sympathetic 
echo  in  the  breast  of  Germany's 
astute  and  imperious  ex-chancellor, 
need  not  surprise  us.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  see  without  regret  a 
tendency  among  our  own  intelligent 
working  classes  to  regard  with  jealousy 
and  disfavour  anything  beyond  the 
public  school  work,  as  though  High 
Schools  and  Colleges  were  designed 
solely  for  a  privileged  caste,  and  not 
for  the  people.  Even  in  our  Legis- 
lative Assembly  this  sentiment  has 
found  utterance  ]  while  traders  and 
speculators  join  in  a  common  wail 
over  the  diversion  of  the  rising  gener- 
ation from  industrial  pursuits.  Our 
forests  are  in  danger  of  being  neglected 
by  the  lumberman  ;  the  plough,  of 
rusting  in  the  weedy  furrow ;  and 
the  counting-house  and  store  of  being 
deserted,  while  our  young  men  over- 
stock the  professions,  and  waste  a 
profitless  life  in  genteel  penury  !  If 
such  is  really  the  case  it  may  be  safely 
left  to  work  its  own  cure.  Poverty 
has  no  special  charms  even  though  it 
flaunt  a  doctor's  title,  or  hide  its 
threadbare  garments  under  a  bar- 
rister's gown.  But  is  it  really  so  ? 
When  the  Act  of  1853  established 
the  University  on  its  present  basis, 
the  population  of  Toronto  amounted 
to  about  40,000  ;  now  it  is  reckoned 
at  upwards  of  150,000  souls.  It  is 
surely  a  natural  result  of  this,  with  its 
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accompanying  increase  of  wealth, 
and  extension  of  professional  open- 
ings, that  students  should  come  in 
greater  numbers  to  our  halls.  We 
have,  I  trust,  as  Canadians,  some 
higher  ambition  than  to  be  the  mere 
lumbermen,  wheat  growers,  and  pork- 
packers  for  the  world.  But  are  the 
forests  meanwhile  abandoned  to  un- 
jjroductive  waste,  or  our  fields  left 
untiiled  ?  It  is  true  that  students, 
counted  by  dozens  within  my  earlier 
experience,  are  now  reckoned  by 
hundreds;  but  the  same  period  has 
witnessed  the  growth  of  towns  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  in 
tue  great  wilderness  beyond,  where 
in  the  same  earlier  years  I  have 
camped  out  among  wild  Ojibways, 
and  more  frequently  seen  the  bear 
and  the  musk-rat  than  even  the  red 
Indian.  Still  more,  on  the  prairies  of 
the  North-West  where  herds  of  buf- 
faloes then  roamed  at  will  ;  and  only 
the  Hudson  Bay  trapper  interfered 
with  the  Cree  and  Blackfoot  savage  : 
the  Province  of  Manitoba,  with  its 
fertile  t'arms  and  industrious  settlers, 
has  already  one  million  fourteen 
thousand  acres  under  cultivation, 
with  a  yield  of  wheat  for  the  present 
season  estimated  at  20,000  bushels. 
The  wilderness  thus  recLiimed  to  the 
services  of  civilization  has  been  in  a 
large  degree  the  work  of  our  own 
farmers'  sons,  who  have  deserted  the 
ulder  farm  lands  of  Ontario,  not  to 
plough  the  classic  field,  nor  in  search 
for  easy  professional  gains,  but  solely 
from  the  greater  attractions  of  the 
virgin  soil  of  the  prairies. 

No  delusion  can  be  greater  than 
the  assumption  that  the  highest  in- 
tellectual culture  is  inimical  to  trade 
and  commercial  enterprise.  The 
Florence  of  the  middle  ages  :  the  city 
of  Dinte  and  Giotto,  of  Petrarch, 
Boccacio,  Michael  Angelo  and  Gali- 
leo, was  the  centre  of  trading  industry 
and  wealth  when  Sheffield  and  Bir- 
mingham    were    rustic   hamlets,  and 


Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  mere  graz- 
ing farm  lands.  Edward  III.  owed 
to  the  bankers  of  Florence  the  means 
of  equipping  the  yeomen  who  con- 
quered at  Cressy  and  Poictiers  :  and 
when  Italian  art  and  letters  degen- 
erated with  her  loss  of  freedom,  trade 
followed  them  to  other  centres  beyond 
the  Alps.  Antwerp,  the  later  hive  of 
European  industry,  where  the  raw 
wools  of  England  were  returned  to 
her  from  the  loom,  and  where  the 
great  annual  fairs  attracted  merchants 
from  all  lands,  was  also  the  home  of 
Gruter  and  Ortelius ;  of  Reubens, 
Vandyke,  and  Teniers  ;  and  Quintin 
Matsis,  the  blacksmith  of  Antwerp, 
ranks  among  the  most  prized  artists 
of  the  low  countries.  Those  are  but 
examples  of  the  general  law.  He 
must  have  read  history  to  little  purpose 
who  has  yet  to  learn  that  commerce 
and  manufactures  have  in  all  ages 
found  their  common  centres  with 
arts  and  letters.  The  Cartoons  of 
Raphael  are  the  products  of  his 
genius  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
loom  ;  and  England's  famous  Wedg- 
wood ware  owed  its  worth  to  the  same 
artistic  skill  that  gave  the  charm  to 
Flaxman's  Homer.  It  would  be  a 
wasteful  employment  of  exceptional 
energy  to  systematically  divert  men 
of  such  capacity  into  the  ordinary 
service  of  trade.  But  it  is  the  dilet- 
tante and  the  poetaster,  not  the  man 
of  genius,  to  whom  such  work  is 
impossible.  Chaucer  was  entrusted 
with  the  negotiation  of  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Genoa  ;  and  subsequently 
appointed  comptroller  of  the  customs 
in  the  port  of  London.  Milton  was 
the  Latin  secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  defender  of  its  policy 
against  all  assailants.  Newton  filled 
the  office  of  master  of  the  mint. 
Among  England's  successful  bankers 
are  the  poet  Rogers,  author  of  "  The: 
Pleasures  of  Memory;"  Grote,  the 
eminent  scholar  and  historian^  atvll 
Lubbock,  distinguished  among  British 
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archaeologists,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  London  ;  while  William 
Morris,  foremost  in  the  ranks  of 
England's  younger  generation  of  poets, 
possibly  our  future  Poet  Laureate,  is 
one  of  her  most  skilled  manufacturers, 
successful  as  the  rival  in  fictile  art  of 
Meissen  and  Sevres  porcelain. 

In  the  rivalry  among  civilized 
nations  for  supremacy  in  the  world's 
marts,  the  race  will  be  to  the  swift, 
and  the  battle  to  the  strong ;  and 
strength  in  such  rivalry  means  intellec- 
tual supremacy.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
when  questioned  what  he  painted 
with,  by  a  tyro  who  fancied  that  he 
could  thus  snatch  the  secret  of  the 
master's  art,  replied  :  "  With  brains  !" 
For  the  true  equipment  of  our  young 
Dominion,  education  cannot  be  too 
high.  With  our  excellent  public 
schools  accessible  to  all ;  our  free 
libraries  ;  our  unshackled  printing 
press — unshackled  even  by  an  honest 
respect  for  the  author's  right  of 
property  in  his  work  of  pen  and  brain, 
— knowledge  is  widely  diffused  ;  but 
it  is  mainly  superficial.  Smatterers 
in  science  cavil  at  revealed  truth ; 
and  amateur  newspaper  correspon- 
dents undertake  to  solve  problems 
that  have  baffled  profoundest  thinkers. 
The  vastness  of  the  everwidening 
field  of  knowledge  stands  out  in 
startling  contrast  to  all  that  the  gifted 
instructor,  or  the  most  ardent  student, 
can  overtake  in  the  brief  years  of  an 
undergraduate  course ;  but  this  at 
least  we  seek  to  secure,  that  whatever 
is  done  here  shall  be  thoroughly  done. 
And  if  among  the  contestants  in  the 
intellectual  arena  there  are  some 
to  whom  knowledge  brings  its  own 
sufficing  reward  :  the  world  needs  its 
thinkers  no  less  than  its  doers.  It  is 
their  province  to  lay  broad  and  deep 
the  foundations  of  abstract  truth,  on 
which  their  successors  build  for 
purposes  of  utility.  Without  them 
the  marvellous  utilizations  of  science 
for  the   daily    service  of  man,  which 


preeminently  characterize  the  present 
age,  would  have  been  impossible.  No 
nation  can  flourish  by  a  trafficking  in 
knowledge  as  the  mere  outfit  for 
professional  life.  Yet  I  am  persuaded 
from  long  experience  that  no  training 
is  better  qualified  to  fit  men  for  many 
practical  duties  than  the  persistent 
diligence  of  systematized  study  in  any 
of  the  departments  of  University 
honour  work.  It  is  accordingly  with 
peculiar  pleasure  that  I  note,  among 
the  acquisitions  of  the  present  year, 
the  founding  of  the  Ramsay  Scholar- 
ship in  Political  Economy,  the  gift  of 
one  of  our  leading  bankers,  in  evidence 
of  his  recognition  of  the  practical 
utility  of  the  training  now  given  in 
this  University  in  the  liberal  course 
of  studies  embraced  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science. 

That  higher  education  in  a  young 
country  like  this— as  indeed  to  some 
considerable  extent  in  all  countries — 
will  be  turned  to  account  for  profes- 
sional training  is  inevitable.  We 
may  recognize  the  charms  of  divine 
philosophy  as  "  a  perpetual  feast  of 
nectared  sweets,"  but  the  prosaic 
realities  of  life  forbid  our  sitting  down 
to  its  enjoyment.  The  revolution 
that  has  marked  the  progress  of  school 
education  in  Ontario  during  the  last 
thirty  years  has  been  traceable  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  training  which 
fitted  our  graduates  to  step  into  the 
vacant  masterships  of  its  High  Schools 
and  Collegiate  Institutes.  In  spite  of 
the  crusade  against  professional  train- 
ing, which  led  for  a  time  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  medical  and  law  faculties  : 
the  practical  value  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion has  been  attested  by  the  honour- 
able rank  won  by  the  graduates  of 
this  University  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions. As  instructors  in  Colleges, 
and  in  Schools  of  Science  and  Medi- 
cine, they  have  reflected  honour  on 
their  Alma  Mater ;  while  in  the  legal 
profession  they  have  not  only  dis- 
tinguished themselves  at  the  bar,  but 
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among  them  are  already  numbered  a 
Chief  Justice,  a  Chancellor,  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  eminent  judges.  In 
the  recent  provisions  for  the  efificient 
equipment  of  the  Departments  of 
Biology  and  Physiology  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  students  of  medicine  will 
largely  profit  by  the  advantages  thus 
brought  within  their  reach.  It  was  a 
practical  commentary  on  the  inexpedi- 
ency of  abolishing  the  medical  faculty 
of  King's  College  that  the  Medical 
Schools  of  Ann  Arbor,  Buffalo,  and 
Montreal  were  the  resorts  of  hundreds 
of  students  from  Ontario,  seeking 
advantages  there  that  they  could  not 
command  at  home.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  all  that  our  medical  men 
shall  be  thoroughly  educated  ;  and  I 
have  little  fear  that  the  people  of 
Ontario  will  sympathize  in  a  protest 
against  improvements  in  the  depart- 
mt^nt  uf  Biology,  or  any  other  branch 
of  study,  lest  perchance  the  students 
of  medicine  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantages  ;  and  so  some  half  educat- 
ed practitioners  may  be  superseded 
by  men  thoroughly  informed  in  the 
science  of  their  profession.  Our  aim 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  is  high  culture 
in  its  truest  sense ;  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and 
wiiolly  independent  of  mere  profes- 
sional requirements.  But  if  a  result 
of  such  training  is  to  secure  able  and 
scholarly  teachers  for  our  schools  ;  for 
our  bankers  men  of  clearer  insight 
into  the  principles  on  which  the 
wealth  of  nations  depends  ;  for  law- 
yers and  judges,  men  of  cultivated 
intellect,  trained  in  wide  fields  of 
philosophic  speculation,  and  taught 
to  control  the  license  of  rhetoric 
by  inductive  logic,  and  the  highest 
laws  of  ethics ;  and  for  physicians 
rnen  who  have  advanced  beyond  the 
stage  of  clinical  instruction,  and,  as 
scientific  experts  can  render  a  reason 
for  the  course  that  they  pursue,  this 
is  assuredly  a  public  gain. 

In  the  recent  revision  of  the  scheme 


of  studies  prescribed  by  this  Univer- 
sity in  all  the  departments  of  letters 
and  science,  while  availing  ourselves 
of  the  experiijnce  of  other  Univer- 
sities, the  special  needs  of  our  Pro- 
vince and  of  the  Dominion  have 
been  kept  steadily  in  view.  Canada 
has  rare  and  exceptional  advantages. 
As  a  people,  we  share  in  all  the  grand 
historic  past  of  the  Mother-land  ; 
while  we  enjoy  an  immunity  from  im 
pediments  involved  in  some  of  time's 
bequests  to  her.  We  inherit  what 
it  scarce  seems  hyperbole  to  speak  of 
as  a  boundless  territory,  unencumber- 
ed, and  ours  to  make  of  it  what  we 
will.  The  training  of  those  who  ere 
long  must  be  called  upon  to  take  part 
in  the  carrying  out  of  this  transforma- 
tion is  the  work  of  our  schools  and 
colleges.  It  is  for  us  as  teachers,  not 
only  to  guide  the  student  through 
his  prescribed  undergraduate  course, 
but  to  animate  him  with  the  resolve 
to  turn  the  knowledge  acquired  here 
to  wise  account ;  to  stimulate  him 
with  the  ardour  of  proud  hopes  and 
noble  endeavours  : — 

To  arouse  the  deeper  heart, 
Confirm  the  spirit  glorying  to  pursue 
Some  path  of  steep  ascent  and  lofty  aim. 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  the 
responsibilities  were  greater  or  more 
urgent.  Our  young  Dominion  throbs 
with  eager,  undefined  longings  and 
aspirations  :  "  yearning  for  the  large 
excitement  that  the  coming  years  will 
yield."  It  is  of  vital  importance  that 
such  aspirations  be  wisely  directed, 
and  the  true  goal  be  kept  in  view. 
There  is  a  tempting  hallucination  in 
the  acquisition  of  a  domain  that 
stretches  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The 
rhetoricians  of  the  neighbouring  Re- 
public have  yielded  only  too  freely  to 
its  seductions.  Emanuel  Leutze's 
fine  allegorical  frescoe  in  the  capitol 
at  Washington  pictures  the  pioneers 
of  the  Pacific  States  as  they  surmount 
the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ; 
and  beneath  it  is  the  motto  : — 
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The  spirit  grows  with  its  a'lotted  space  ; 
The  mind  is  narrowed  in  a  narrow   sphere. 

But  however  just  the  pride  with  which 
we  enter  on  the  task  of  fashioning  out 
of  the  savage  wilderness  of  half  a 
continent  the  provinces  and  states  of 
the  future,  history  teaches  us  other 
lessons.  If  breadth  of  mind  is  coin- 
cident with  amplitude  of  territory 
Russia  ought  to  be  the  centre  of 
Europe's  intellectual  life,  and  Eng- 
land the  narrow  sphere  of  bigotry 
and  ignorance.  The  lamented  his- 
torian, John  Richard  Greene,  charm- 
ed all  readers  with  his  "  Making  of 
England ;  "  but  his  fascinating  volume 
suffices  to  show  that  it  is  men  not 
acres  that  go  to  the  making  of  great 
nations.  From  a  little  speck  on  the 
world's  map,  lying  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Moab  and  the  sea,  have  come 
the  melodies  of  sacred  song,  and  the 
inspired  lessons  that  still  glow  with 
living  power  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  world.  The  land  of  Hellas  and 
the  islands  of  the  ^'Egean  Sea  were 
the  nurseries  of  letters,  arts  and 
science  ;  and  a  still  smaller  republic 
in  the  valley  of  the  Arno  stepped  into 
her  place,  as  the  Athens  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  cradle  of  the 
Renaissance.  And  as  for  England, 
the  land  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
of  Newton,  Locke,  Adam  Smith, 
Darwin  and  other  epoch- makers  of 
the  past  and  the  present,  America's 
genial  poet,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
looking  on  the  insular  cradle  of  our 
common  race  from  his  ov/n  ample 
domain,  exclaims  with  kindly  irony  : — 

His  home  !     The  Western  giant  smiles, 
And  twirls  the  spotty  globe  to  find  it  ; 

This  little  speck  the  British  Isles  ? 
'Tis  but  a  freckle — never  mind  it ! 


Eut  it  is  only  to  recall   the  words  : — 

For  Memory  blushes  at  the  sneer: 

And  Ho  lOur  turns  with  frown  defiant  ; 

And  Freedom,  leaning  on  her  spear, 
Laughs  louder  than  the  laughing  giant. 

An  islet  is  a  world,  she  said, 

Where  glory  with  its  dust  has  blended  ; 
And  Britain  keeps  her  noble  dead 

Till  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky  are  rended. 

We  inherit  the  energy  of  the  race 
that  has  made  of  England  what  she  is  ; 
with  it  the  heritage  of  her  example, 
and  the  lessons  which  her  history 
teaches.  The  capacity  is  ours  ;  let 
it  find  wise  guidance,  as  it  has  ample 
scope  ;  and  what  may  it  not  accom- 
plish? Our  faith  in  the  life  that  lies 
beyond  earth's  narrow  span  finds  con- 
firmation from  the  very  msignificance 
of  man's  highest  achievements  here, 
compared  with  his  capacities  and 
aspirations.  Yet  here  is  your  present 
field  of  action,  in  which  you  are  call- 
ed to  play  your  part  manfully  ;  ever 
keeping  before  you  that  higher  life,  of 
which  this  is  but  the  probationary 
stage.  Let  it  be  vital  with  deeds,  and 
not  with  boastful  words.  Science  has 
come  to  your  aid  with  appliances 
undreamt  of  till  now.  Philosophy 
turns  aside  from  abstract  speculation 
to  solve  the  vexed  problems  of  social 
and  political  life.  With  advantages 
rarely  if  ever  equalled  you  enter  on 
the  inheritance  of  a  virgin  soil,  with 
all  the  grand  possibilities  of  a  new 
era.  But  the  willing  hand  of  the 
industrious  toiler  will  need  the  help 
of  the  keen  intellect  and  the  no  less 
busy  brain,  if  we  would  not  be  mere 
gleaners,  loitering  in  the  rear  of  a  pro 
gressive  age  ;  "  reaping  where  we 
have  not  sown,  and  gathering  where 
we  have  not  strawed." 


Educate  toward  a  knowledge  of  tru'h,  a 
love  of  the  beauliful,  a  habit  of  doing  the 
god,  because  only  through  these  forms  can 
the  self-activity  continue  to  develop  progres- 
sively in  this  universe. —  W.  T.  Harris. 


We  need,  back  of  knowledge,  that  choice 
which  will  guide  in  its  use  to  the  best  ends, 
and  in  seeking  those  ends  shall  subordinate 
all  that  is  lower  in  man  to  that  which  is 
highest. — Mark  Hopkins. 
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THE  philosopher,  it  has  been  said, 
needs  precision  in  language, 
not  rhythm.  In  other  words,  he  must 
aim  at  absolute  truth  of  statement, 
not  elegance  of  diction.  His  road  to 
the  intelligence  is  a  straight  and  pro- 
saic track.  He  must  not  ramble  with 
the  framers  of  lighter  themes  in  the 
bowery  lanes  of  mere  ornamental 
prose.  Accuracy,  untrammelled  by 
conventionalities,  unadorned  by  fa- 
shion, unbiased  by  the  taste  of  the 
visionary,  the  dilletante  or  the  aesthete, 
must  be  attained  inviolate  and  irref- 
ragable, as  the  outcome  of  patient, 
unprejudiced  investigation  and  rational 
conviction,  formulated  not  to  dazzle 
but  to  instruct,  not  simply  to  amuse, 
but  in  its  turn  to  convince.  Gold- 
smith, despite  his  sometimes  inimit- 
able style,  is  valueless  as  an  authentic 
recorder  of  past  events.  His  prose 
may  be  unimpeachable,  but  his  his- 
tory as  certainly  halts.  And  Mac- 
aulay,  brilliant  as  a  composer,  is  worth- 
less as  a  philosopher;  for  with  him 
facts  are  too  often  subservient  to  trap- 
pings, biographical  verities  to  personal 
prejudices.  His  favourites  are  not  sel- 
dom tinted  in  Olympian  hues,  his  pet 
aversions  dashed  in  with  pigments,  sad 
coloured  and  forbidding  as  the  inky 
Styx.  The  nude  majesty  of  historical 
outline  is  thus  marred  and  obscured, 
sometimes  travestied  in  unbecoming 
draperies,  fashioned  from  the  mental 
or  political  idiosyncrasy  of  the  author. 
As  with  history,  so  with  other  de- 
partments— theology,  biography  and 
criticism.  We  find  that  the  prejudice 
of  taste,  or  the  conceit  of  diction,  has 
not  seldom  served  to  warp  or  cloak 
the  truth,  thus  tending  to  defeat  its 
own  object.  Yet  is  our  literature  not 
without  names  of  writers  who,  with 
unimpeachable  accuracy  of  statement, 


combine  in  the  highest  degree  the 
fascinations  of  grace  and  style.  Of 
these  Huxley  may  be  quoted  as  a 
worthy  example,  nor  are  Harrison, 
Spencer,  Tyndal,  Proctor,  Emerson, 
and  Carlyle,  without  some  claim  at  least 
to  the  name  of  artist,  with  their  un- 
doubted right  to  the  title  of  scientist 
or  philosopher.  I  say  Carlyle,  and  I 
say  so  advisedly ;  for  rugged  as  his 
diction  frequently  is,  confused  and 
involved  as  .ire  many  of  his  construc- 
tions, yet  are  his  clauses  not  inartis- 
tically  grouped.  They  resemble  the 
rocks  of  the  sage's  native  Caledonia, 
and  bear  about  them  the  hardy  self- 
assertiveness  and  wild  aroma  of  the 
thistle  and  the  heather.  They  cer- 
tainly do  not  deserve  the  scathing 
satire  of  W.  Stewart  Ross,  of  Glasgow 
University,  who  stigmatizes  Carlyle's 
English  as  "  simply  an  execrable 
mongrel,  although  it  is  marvellously 
wide-mouthed,  blatant,  and  ferocious 
as  mongrels  not  unfrequently  are." 
There  is  something  more  than  adverse 
criticism  here.  There  is  personal 
rancour  and  ill-concealed  chagrin. 
At  what?  "Ay,  there's  the  rub." 
Why  do  we  make  enemies  in  this 
world  ?  Simply,  I  suppose,  because 
we  are  more  successful,  and,  because 
more  successful,  worthier  than  these 
same  enemies. 

But  with  writers  of  Carlyle's  stamp, 
rhetorical  graces,  as  a  rule,  are  but 
accessories ;  sometimes,  mere  acci- 
dents, not  wanted  for  the  sense  ;  and, 
as  before  observed,  liable  to  abuse, 
thus  tending  to  mar  the  utility  of  the 
accomplished  work.  It  is  not  at  all 
times  easy  to  make  philosophical  or 
scientific  discussion  attractive  to  the 
masses,  so  he  who  can  render  what 
are  usually  considered  dry  and  occult 
subjects  popular,  not  merely  with  the 
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cultivated  few,  but  with  the  unlearned 
many,  without  impairing  truth,  de- 
serves the  name  of  artist  in  its  very 
highest  sense. 

There  is,  however,  a  different  class 
of  writers  to  this  last,  deserving  con- 
sideration at  our  h.ands,  whose  mem- 
ber, leaving  the  dusty  paths  of  recon- 
dite knowledge  to  the  erudite  or  the 
specialist,  explore  the  lanes  of  being, 
so  to  speak,  in  a  desultory  and  senti- 
mental manner.  Their  office  is  not 
so  much  to  instruct  as  to  amuse.  Not 
so  much  to  present  incontrovertible 
truth  as  to  surmise  and  make  sugges- 
tions. Not  so  much  to  tell  us  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  what  is,  as 
to  represent  the  outlines  of  what  they 
would  have  things  to  be.  To  explore, 
in  short,  not  the  realistic  realm  of 
matter  of-fact  entity,  but  rather  the 
regions  of  imagination  and  probability, 
roving  from  scene  to  scene,  from  mo- 
tives of  mere  curiosity,  relaxation  or 
pleasure.  To  this  class  belong  the 
novelist  and  the  poet,  romancers  as 
we  term  them,  who>  if  they  ever  are 
deductive  or  philosophical,  so  envelop 
their  teachings  and  their  morals  in 
the  draperies  of  felicitous  imagery  and 
flowery  diction,  that  the  seer  is  al- 
most lost  sight  of  in  the  sensualist, 
and  philosophy  ever  holds  a  secondary 
place  to  art. 

There  is,  certainly,  a  species  of  light, 
or  rather  may  it  not  be  termed  popu- 
lar literature,  as  there  is  a  species  of 
painting,  as  there  is  a  species  of  sculp- 
ture, without  any  manifestation  of  the 
true  art  spirit.  It  is  either  sombre 
and  neutral-tinted,  a  barren,  prosaic, 
twilight  waste  of  narration,  with  never 
a  gleam  of  poetic  light  to  illumine  its 
monotonous  weariness  ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  very  Sahara  of  pedantry 
or  frippery,  lacking  an  oasis  of  com- 
mon sense,  or  a  nook  of  philosophic 
shade.  The  brooding  atrabiHousness 
of  distempered  dogma  and  dreary 
platitude  distinguishes  the  one,  the 
garish  high-lights  of  unabashed  lewd- 


ness and  shameless  effrontery  signal- 
ize the  other.  A  good  deal  of  modern 
prose,  as  exemplified  by  the  modern 
daily  press,  is  of  this  description.  We 
have  the  incoherent  mumblings  of 
trite  experience,  the  disgusting  recap- 
itulation of  atrocity  and  crime,  and 
the  maniacal  vituperation  of  this  or 
that  sect,  or  clique,  or  political  cabal. 
We  write  too  much  now-a-days,  we 
read  too  much  in  the  wrong  direction, 
we  talk  too  much,  we  think  too  little. 
Dr.  Pryde,  in  his  "  Highways  of  Lit- 
erature," makes  the  following  remark, 
which  contains  a  germ  of  truth  :  "The 
multitude  of  books  has  now  become 
almost  overwhelming,  many  of  them 
are  comparatively  worthless;  and  it 
is  quite  possible  for  a  man  to  go  on 
reading  for  a  lifetime  and  never  light 
upon  the  great  standard  works." 

No  artist  ever  produced  a  picture 
worthy  of  immortality,  no  sculptor 
ever  taught  the  insentient  marble  to 
breathe  for  all  time,  without  long  pre- 
paratory study  of  first  principles ; 
without  deep  and  concentrated  self- 
communion  with  the  spirit  of  art,  that 
art,  which  appreciated  and  fostered, 
men  call  genius.  We  in  this  New 
World  are  apt  to  laugh  at  Old  World 
prejudices  and  seven  years'  apprentice- 
ships. But  truth  is  truth,  and,  para- 
doxical as  the  statement  may  appear, 
truth  comes  not  by  intuition  but  by 
wooing,  and  the  longer  the  wooing 
the  truer  the  truth;  therefore,  in  a 
reflex  sense,  the  more  resplendent 
the  genius ;  for  much  of  genius  after 
all  is  but  highly  cultivated  talent  and 
the  power  to  reproduce  things  as  they 
really  are. 

What  makes  the  works  of  the  early 
dramatists  so  readable,  in  spite  of 
their  coarseness,  in  spite  of  their 
themes  :  sensuality,  seduction,  riot- 
ing, bloodshed,  full-blossoming  villainy 
of  every  type?  These  are  topics  frt 
only  for  a  barbaric  age,  the  renais- 
sance of  Paganism.  Whence  then 
their  fascination?     It  is  due  to  the 
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spirit  of  genius  which  has  marked, 
learned  and  digested  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Force,  colour,  magnificent  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shade,  truthfulness 
of  outline  which  depicts  the  birth- 
throes  of  a  grand  young  nation  struggl 
ing  into  freedom,  and  fascinating  word- 
texture  ;  these  are  some  of  the  features 
which  render  their  pictures  inimitable. 
They  stand  out  from  the  page  in  real 
landscapes,  peopled  with  real  flesh 
and  blood,  people  and  prospect  being 
ever  in  sympathetic  accord.  We  fol- 
low the  footsteps  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  of  Marlowe  and  Webster, 
with  a  breathless  interest.  We  lose 
ourselves,  our  identities,  in  the  actors 
and  the  actions  of  the  pieces;  and, 
like  Macbeth,  are  brought  to  our- 
selves, to  the  realization  of  everyday 
nineteenth  century  life,  only  by  some 
knocking  at  the  gate  of  commonplace 
existence,  which  startles  us  into  the 
reality  of  the  present  and  warns  us 
that  it  is  but  the  dead  past  we  have 
been  contemplating. 

As  I  have  spoken  of  the  spirit  of 
art,  the  question  may  here  be  pro- 
pounded, What  is  art  ?  and  especially, 
what  is  art  in  literature?  Art  I  take 
to  be  the  product  of  the  science  of 
taste — a  self-evident  corollary  follow- 
ing ;  the  purer  the  taste  the  higher 
the  art.  Again,  art  is  partly  the  faith- 
ful imitation  of  the  real  by  processes 
of  observation  supplemented  by  pro- 
cesses of  expression,  partly  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  unreal  or  imaginary 
by  processes  of  conception  rendered 
apparent  by  the  same  expressional 
processes  as  before.  This  latter  defi- 
nition is  specially  applicable  to  the 
sister  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
but  art  in  literature  is  somewhat  dis- 
tinct from  these.  It  is  the  power  to 
produce  by  written  words,  themselves 
representatives  of  articulate  sounds, 
eflFects  as  vivid,  as  life  like,  or  as 
fanciful  as  any  due  to  painter's  brush 
or  sculptor's  chisel.  The  magic  power 
to  reproduce  by  mere  sound,  through 


the  proper  combinations  of  certain 
symbols,  tangible  objects  and  tangible 
attributes,  form,  size,  proportion,  col- 
our, light,  shadow,  ay,  even  the 
shadow  of  sound  itself,  the  voice-echo 
of  the  poet ;  all  in  fact  that  pertains 
to  the  highest  type  of  literary  excel- 
lence— word-painting. 

The  truest  art  is,  after  all,  but  the 
representation  of  the  natural,  either 
direct  or  idealized.  If  art  be  itself 
natural  and  spontaneous  it  must  be 
true,  if  forced  and  exaggerated  beyond 
reasonable  bounds  it  becomes  itself 
artificial  and  meretricious.  Again, 
art  must  conform  to  the  times.  It  is 
the  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  age 
in  a  certain  direction,  consequently 
what  was  tolerated  yesterday  may  be 
condemned  to  day  and  become  mon- 
strous to  morrow.  Look  at  the  tran- 
sitions which  sculpture  and  painting 
have  undergone.  What  a  panorama 
of  symbolism  we  have  as  the  result  of 
conflicting  sentiments — classic  beauty, 
attenuate  middle  age,  voluptuous,  be- 
cause licentious,  renaissance,  Puritan 
prudery  and  solemnity,  Christian  ideal- 
ity, modern  aestheticism. 

Take  Grecian  art.  Here  we  have 
distinctly  the  worsnip  of  the  beautiful. 
It  is  principally  the  human  figure  that 
is  portrayed,  and  the  human  figure 
carried  to  a  degree  of  excellence 
rarely  if  ever  met  with  in  nature. 
One  may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  say 
this  is  not  true  art ;  art  cannot  be  true 
which  excels  its  model. — this  is  not 
art  but  a  second  creation.  Well,  it 
must  be  remembered  art  embodies 
the  ideal  as  well  as  the  real.  We 
must  consider  the  motive  power  be- 
hind the  accomplished  work.  That 
power,  in  all  true  art,  is  mind.  The 
work  is  but  the  utterance  of  mental 
conception  or  perception.  What  then 
is  the  characteristic  or  trend  of  the 
Greek  artistic  genius  ?  Mythological 
inspiration. 

Taine  says  of  Sophocles,  "  First  in 
song  and   paljestra,   ever  loving   the 
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gods.''     Froude,  in  his  "Science  and 
Theology,' hasthe  following,  "The  early 
Greek  or  Roman  directed  his  whole 
life  by  the  reference  of  every  particle 
of  it  to  the  gods  as   entirely  as  the 
most  devout  of  Catholic  Christians." 
What  must  one  be  taught  to  expect 
from  the  artist  of  such  a  community? 
In    the   morning  of  life    he   lisps   of 
Olympus,  at   early   noon   he  ponders 
on  the  ways  of  the  gods,  at  maturity 
he  holds  converse  with  deity,  and  with 
true  artistic  instinct  seeks  to  embody 
what  had  before  been  but  a  mere  con- 
ception, in  very  fact  attempts  to  give 
to  airy  nothingness,  for   he   had  not 
seen  deity,  a  local  habitation — it  had 
already  for  him  a  name,   and  some 
thing  more,  a  real  though  invisible  ex- 
istence.    But  the   semblance  of  the 
worshipped  must  be  enshrined   in  a 
fitting  tabernacle,  and  the   imperfec- 
tions of  this  earth  would  hardly  do  for 
models  of  Olympian  grace — the  excel- 
lently formed,  indeed,  fall  far  short  of 
the  ideal — what  then  is  the  alternative  ? 
Fancy  is   called  into   play  ;   the   rude 
outline  of  the  human  form  divine  with 
all  its  irregularities  and  incongruities 
is  but  the  framework  of  artistic  com- 
position, round  which  is  built  a  more 
excellent  body,   fit  representative  of 
Olympian  dignity  and  grace,  and  forth- 
with springs  into  being  or  is  rendered 
possible    the   Apollo     Belvidere,    the 
Venus  de  Medici,  the  Venus  of  Milo, 
and  a  thousand  other  perfections  which 
else  had  had  no    existence.     We    of 
the  nineteenth  century  do  not  believe 
in  Apollo  or  in  Venus,  therefore  being 
without  the  vigorous    inspirations    of 
the  past,  we  cannot  produce  the  ideal- 
istic work  of  the  ancient  Greek.     The 
northern  mind,  like  the  northern  cli- 
mate, is  not  susceptible  to  Olympian 
flights  of  fancy ;  we  have  no   classic 
fount  of  inspiration,  our  human  form 
divine  is  hampered  with  corsets  and 
collars;  so,  when  we  attempt  to  chisel 
an  Apollo  from  the  block,  we  hew  out 
a  social  autocrat  or  a  love-sick   ex- 


quisite— a  Venus — and  we  depict  a 
fashionable  dame  or  a  simpering 
chamber-maid.  Why  is  it  that  the 
Hebrews — a  people  one  would  mi- 
agine  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the 
subtle  influences  of  artistic  concep- 
tions— had  no  art  and  but  little  litera- 
ture? Because  they  had  no  inspira- 
tion. It  had  been  killed,  nipped  un- 
timely in  the  bud.  The  decree, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any 
graven  image,  nor  the  likeness  of  any- 
thing that  is  in  the  Heaven  above  or 
in  the  earth  below  or  in  the  water 
under  the  earth,"  was  the  death- blow 
to  Hebrew  art.  The  lightnings  of 
Sinai  scathed  and  warped  the  artistic 
faculty  for  all  time.  The  golden  calf 
was  the  beginning  and  consummation 
of  Israel's  art  gallery. 

Turn  to  the  paintings  of  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo  and  what  do  we 
see?  The  embodiment  of  physical 
well-being,  the  perfection  of  physical 
vigour,  but  without  the  exquisite  finish 
or  spirituality  of  the  Greek — we  have 
men  and  women,  heroes  and  heroines, 
demi-gods  and  goddesses,  but  human, 
gross  and  sensual,  and  with  reason. 
This  representation  was  the  outcome 
of  an  age  of  corporeal  vigour,  of 
nervous  strength,  of  physical  excel- 
lence \  the  mental  was  subordinate  to 
the  corporeal,  angels  were  athletes 
plus  win^s,  the  virgins  were  by  Raphael 
sketched — presumably  from  models — 
naked,  before  being  covered  with  gar- 
ments. •  Physical  prowess,  sensual  ap- 
petite had  hardly  yet  developed  into 
poetry,  mysticism,  or  mental  phil- 
osophy— by  and  by  we  shall  have  a 
different  style,  many  different  styles, 
according  to  the  proclivities  and  men- 
tal idiosyncrasies  of  the  age.  Turn, 
now,  to  literature  at  any  given  period 
and  what  do  we  find.  An  exact  an 
(  alogy  of  construction  to  that  of  paint- 
!  ing  and  of  sculpture.  Do  we  find  a 
rudimentary  literature,  primitive, 
broken,  disconnected,  tumultuous, 
explosive,  a  mingling  and  a  repetition 
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of  epithet  and  metaphor,  perchance 
melancholy  and  foreboding,  yet  not 
without  grand  images  and  a  rudely 
picturesque  diction  ?  It  is  the  old 
Saxon,  the  Viking,  calling  aloud  to 
the  tempest  from  the  storm-beaten 
crests  of  waves,  or  chanting  his  rude 
mythological  legends  in  praise  of 
U'odin  and  his  master- passion — war. 
Do  we  find,  during  the  lapse  of  time, 
that  these  broken  threads  of  speech 
are  becoming  linked  and  joined,  that 
the  tangled  knot  of  imagery  is  un- 
ravelling, that  coherent  fluency  and 
the  logic  of  composition  are  beginning 
to  exert  an  influence  on  the  language? 
'Tis  to  the  polish  of  the  Latin  race, 
the  Norman  French,  that  this  de- 
velopment is  due.  Do  we  suddenly 
stumble  on  a  barren  waste,  where  no 
flower  of  rhetoric  blooms,  where  not 
a  wayside  pool  ripples  to  the  influence 
of  the  breeze  of  imagery,  where  the 
wing  of  genius  never  rustles  the 
vapid  pulseless  air?  'Tis  because  the 
(mephitic)  spirit  of  the  dark  ages 
broods  over  the  epoch  like  a  pestil- 
ence. 'Tis  a  very  realm  of  Sodom — no 
living  thought  can  cross  its  baleful 
expanse  and  survive.  Behold  a  burst 
of  glorious  sunlight !  Creation  has  been 
re-created,  the  desert  waste  blossoms 
as  the  rose,  'tis  peopled  with  myriad 
forms  who  swagger,  and  talk,  and 
laugh,  and  jest,  and  brawl  and  love, 
and  commit  every  audacity  and  every 
enormity  of  which  iiumanity  is  capable 
— 'tis  creation  run  mad,  and  yet  not 
so,  for  'tis  natural,  'tis  the  splendour 
of  the  Pagan  renaissance.  So  long 
held  in  durance  vile,  now  that  genius 
has  escaped,  she  revels  in  excitement, 
she  wallows  in  excess,  yet  she  is  true 
to  herself :  she  describes  the  age  in 
which  she  has  obtained  her  freedom. 
Taine  says  of  this  age,  "  Never  was 
coarse  physical  laughter  more  adroitly 
produced.    In  this  broad  coarse  gaiety. 


this  excess  of  noisy  transport,  you 
recognize  the  stout  roysterer,  the  stal- 
wart drinker,  who  swallowed  hogs- 
heads of  'Canary,'  and  made  the  win- 
dows of  the  '  Mermaid  '  shake  with 
bursts  of  humor.''  Shortly  and  un- 
consciously we  glide  into  another 
phase  of  being,  gloomy,  terrible,  black 
with  midnight  doubt,  or  barely  lumin- 
ous with  the  lightnings  of  direful 
threat,  haunted,  ghastly,  hopeless, 
cowering  beneath  the  avenging  hand 
of  an  incensed  God  and  almost  de- 
spairing of  hope  itself.  'Tis  the  mono- 
maniac phase  of  English  life  and  Eng- 
lish art,  the  terror  of  the  Puritan  rule, 
the  epoch  which  gave  birth  to  the 
'  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  and  to  "  Para- 
dise Lost."  But  time  moves  on,  rare 
Ben  Johnson  is  dust,  Shakespeare  is 
nearly  forgotten,  Milton — blind,  for- 
saken, outlawed — is  dead,  kings  have 
been  deposed  and  restored,  and  we 
find  ourselves  jostled  by  the  courtiers 
and  courtesans,  and  hurried  with  the 
ephemeral  throng  of  the  Artificial  age. 
Polished,  keen,  cultivated,  satirical, 
sensuous,  godless — what  will  the  lit- 
erary product  of  such  an  epoch  be? 
The  reflection  of  its  type,  satirical, 
polished,  and  non- Anglo -Saxon. 
Classic  it  may  be,  Augustan  it  may 
be ;  but  where  is  the  honest  voice  of 
the  viking?  Where  the  good-natured 
bluster  of  a  Falstaff,  the  conscientious 
promptings  of  a  Hamlet,  the  moral 
counsel  of  a  Portia?  Gone.  Not  to 
be  reproduced  till  other  hands  shall 
open  for  us  a  new  compartment  of 
time  and  therefore  of  expression  ;  the 
noblest  perhaps  the  world  has  seen, 
wherein  modern  fact  and  mediaeval 
legend  and  ancient  lore  meet  hand 
in  hand,  a  glorious  triune,  and  the 
very  spirit  of  genius,  bares  its  head 
before  the  honoured  names  of  the 
glittering  host  of  the  modern  school. 
( To  he  continued.) 
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THE  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


BY    MRS.    SYLVANUS    REED. 


NO  subject  has  been  so  prolific  in 
themes  for  essayists,  historians, 
philosophers,  and  critics  of  all  civil- 
ized nations  as  that  of  education. 
The  founders  of  this  commonwealth 
gave  it  their  earliest  attention,  and 
American  literature  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth,  and  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centuries  vies 
with  that  of  England  and  continental 
Europe  in  the  value  and  interest  of 
its  contributions  to  that  subject. 
Every  State  in  the  Union  has  been 
generous  to  the  public  schools — 
munificent  individuals  have  built  and 
endowed  with  lavish  hands  universi- 
ties and  colleges  for  young  men,  and 
within  the  last  two  decades  woman 
has  had  doled  out  to  her,  with  great 
reluctance,  with  much  reserve,  and 
many  misgivings,  some  of  the  crumbs 
which  fall  from  the  tables  of  the  great 
universities.  And  four  colleges,  ex- 
clusively for  women,  have  been  built 
and  generously  endowed. 

The  question  as  to  her  capacity  to 
receive  this  blessing  is  not  yet  de- 
cided, and  the  fear  that  it  will  subvert 
the  purposes  of  nature  and  unfit  her 
for  the  functions  of  domestic  life  is 
finding  nervous  and  incoherent  ex- 
pression in  the  periodical  literature 
and  after  dinner  speeches  of  the  day. 
Meanwhile  there  is  a  great  and  power- 
ful arm  of  the  educational  force  of 
this  country  which  has  no  literature, 
no  written  history,  which  is  seldom 
referred  to  by  periodical,  scientist,  or 
the  orator  of  the  day,  except  in  some 
flippant  allusion  to  point  a  moral  or 
adorn  a  tale — this  is  the  "Private 
School  for  Girls.'' 

For  two  hundred  years  this  institu- 
tion has  held  a  dignified  and  respon- 
sible place  in  the  educational  and 
social    system    of   this    country.     To 


this  the  American  woman,  such  as 
she  has  been  in  times  past,  and  such 
as  we  find  her  to-day,  owes  the  char- 
acter, the  culture,  the  grace,  and  the 
embellishments  which  enable  her  to 
take  her  stand,  not  blushing  for  her 
ignorance  r  heor  stupidity,  side  by 
side,  with  the  cultivated  and  repre- 
sentative woman   of  other  countries. 

It  has  no  favour  from  the  State. 
Being  private  property  it  cannot  hold 
endowments ;  it  has  paid  its  own 
taxes  and  supported  itself  Euro- 
pean educators  have  marvelled  that 
American  writers  should  leave  the 
world  to  learn  by  accident  that  Amer- 
ican ladies  were  not  all  educated  in 
their  famous  public  schools.  The 
French  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  whom 
I  afterwards  met,  could  not  forgive 
the  committee  which  waited  on  him 
in  New  York  that  it  had  not  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  schools 
in  which  the  accomplished  women 
whom  he  had  met  in  this  country 
were  trained.  He  requested  the  cir- 
culars, rules,  schedules  of  study,  and 
whatever  records  and  literature  of  in- 
terest had  grown  out  of  ray  school  to 
be  transmitted  officially  to  him.  Mr. 
Bryce,  in  his  "  American  Common- 
wealth," though  his  interesting  chap- 
ter upon  the  "  Position  of  Women  "' 
notices  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
State  lor  the  education  of  girls  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  are  ac- 
cepted, makes  no  reference  to  private 
schools,  except  that  in  a  foot  note  of 
two  lines  the  existence  of  such  schools 
in  the  Eastern  States  is  mentioned. 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  to  the 
current  history  of  the  day  a  sketch  of 
one  of  these  schools.  But  to  give  the 
history  of  a  battle  before  time  has 
adjusted  events  and  incidents  to  the 
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proper  perspective  is  conceded  to  be 
almost  impossible.  Even  when  the 
victory  is  won,  and  the  heart  swells 
with  gratitude,  the  stress  and  weari- 
ness of  the  conflict,  may  for  a  time 
so  dull  the  ears  and  dim  the  eye  that 
one  may  be  insensible  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  end  achieved  and  the  far- 
reaching  interest  with  which  it  may 
have  been  observed.  A  school  which 
has  stood  twenty-six  years  in  this  com- 
munity has  a  history  full  of  interest, 
not  only  as  a  witness  and  an  expres- 
sion of  the  character  and  purposes  of 
its  head,  but  also  as  a  witness  for  or 
against  the  social  sentiment  and  edu- 
cational demands  ot  the  day,  and  the 
quality  of  education  which  parents 
really  desire  and  seek  for  their 
daughters. 

In  1864,  when  I  determined  to 
found  a  school  in  New  York  for  the 
education  of  girls,  I  was  impelled  to 
do  so  by  two  motives.  One,  and  the 
immediate  occasion,  was  of  a  private 
nature,  and  the  other  and  wider  mo- 
tive was  the  hope  of  developing  plans 
and  purposes  which  had  long  existed 
in  my  mind  of  founding  an  institution 
for  the  education  of  the  daughters  of 
gentlemen,  in  which  the  heart  and 
character  should  have  as  much  con- 
sideration as  the  intellect,  and  in 
which  the  standard  aimed  at  should 
be  the  highest  Christian  ideal.  I  de- 
sired to  build  up  a  school  in  which 
American  girls  of  the  highest  class 
should  be  trained  to  know  and  fulfil 
the  duties  which  grow  out  of  their 
various  relations  in  life  as  members  of 
the  school,  the  home,  of  society,  of 
their  country,  of  humanity,  and  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  The  aim  of  this 
school  should  be  to  teach  them  that 
vvith  them  lies  the  conservation  of  the 
dignity  and  purity  of  society,  and  that 
under  the  favourable  institutions  of 
their  country  they  are  bound  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  world  and  to  transmit  to 
posterity  the  highest  type  of  woman- 
hood. 


I  would  have  each  one  learn  that 
this  type  is  attained  by  individual 
culture  and  individual  discipline.  She 
should  learn  that  happiness,  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  her  being,  is  secured  by 
subjecting  her  will  and  her  senses  to 
reason,  and  her  reason  to  the  dictates 
of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe. 
Her  intellect  must  be  trained  to  have 
a  right  judgment  in  all  things ;  her 
heart  must  be  kept  glowing  with  the 
sweet  motions  of  charity,  and  her  love 
for  the  beautiful  must  be  cultivated 
that  it  may  lend'  its  grace  and  charm 
to  the  homeliest  lot.  While  the  har- 
monies of  her  intellectual,  spiritual, 
and  esthetic  nature  are  thus  adjusted, 
the  young  girl  must  be  early  taught  the 
care  and  respect  which  are  due  to  her 
own  body,  with  a  knowledge  of  its 
marvellous  structure  and  the  physical 
laws  which  govern  it.  This  was  the 
ideal  being  whom  I  hoped  to  train  up 
to  take  her  stand  in  history  as  the 
representative  woman  at  the  opening 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

It  is  in  this  moulding  of  the  char- 
acter that  I  feel  that  my  greatest  work 
for  my  pupils  and  for  society  has  been 
done.  I  did  not  expect  that  every 
pupil  or  parent  would  recognize  or 
appreciate  this,  for  there  are  many 
who  never  lift  their  eyes  above  the 
level  of  material  things.  But  there 
have  been  many  in  this  community 
and  in  other  parts  of  this  country  who 
prize  it  above  all  other  advantages, 
and  their  approval  and  support  have 
cheered  my  heart  in  the  working  out 
this  one  idea,  which  lifts  the  teacher 
above  the  prose  of  mechanical  drud- 
gery and  stamps  her  common  daily 
life  with  the  signet  of  a  Divine  com- 
mission. 

In  setting  out  to  perform  a  work 
one  must  not  only  have  a  clear  and 
well-defined  idea  of  the  purpose  to 
be  accomplished,  and  the  organized 
system  and  method  by  which  to  attain 
that  end,  but  one  must  also  consider 
the  character  and  dispositions  of  the 
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agents  to  be  employed,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  material  presented  with 
which  that  aim  is  to  be  achieved,  and 
upon  which  the  methods  and  the  skill 
which  one  can  control  may  be  brought 
to  bear.  It  is  also  important  for  those 
who  have  in  their  hearts  high  hopes 
to  achieve,  and  who  would  venture 
their  time,  energies,  and  fortune  to 
secure  this  purpose,  to  count  the  cost 
and  weigh  the  chances  of  success 
against  those  of  failure. 

In  matters  that  depend  not  upon 
material  or  physical  wants,  but  upon 
the  wills  and  dispositions  of  the  people 
in  the  community,  a  close  analysis 
must  be  made  as  to  the  quality  of  that 
people  and  the  motives  which  sway 
their  wills  and  dispositions. 

The  selection  of  teachers,  and  the 
bringing  of  various  talents,  qualifica- 
tions and  dispositions  into  one  organ- 
ization, guided  by  one  motive  power, 
and  quickened  by  one  energy,  has 
caused  me  more  solicitude,  more  earn- 
est prayer  for  right  judgment  than  any 
other  duty.  The  head  of  the  school 
stands  sponsor  for  posterity ;  and  the 
consequence  of  a  false  step  here  can- 
not be  calculated.  Unsound  prin- 
ciples, careless  habits,  incorrect  lan- 
guage, or  personal  peculiarities  in  a 
teacher  will  be  transmitted  to  remote 
generations. 

Higher  class  work  can  always  be 
assigned  to  university  men,  but  the 
numberless  applicants  who  present 
themselves  for  the  routine  work  of  a 
girl's  school  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  To  one  belong  those  who, 
having  from  youth  looked  forward  to 
that  occupation,  have  fitted  themselves 
in  public  or  in  normal  schools,  or  in 
colleges  admitting  women,  and  who, 
though  professionally  equipped  with 
good  knowledge  of  the  subject  which 
they  intend  to  teach,  have  revolved 
in  a  limited,  and  perhaps  not  exalted 
sphere,  and  often  lack  that  mherent 
refinement  and  breadth  of  culture 
which  aid  so  largely  in  the  education 


of  the  young.  In  the  other  class  are 
included  those  who  come  into  the 
profession  by  other  routes,  those  who,, 
when  compelled  to  depend  on  their 
own  exertions  for  a  support,  bring  into 
requisition  for  that  purpose  their  edu- 
cational attainments  and  personal  ac- 
complishments. 

As  special  qualifications  are  more 
easily  acquired  than  high  breeding 
and  refinement  of  character,  I  have 
often  found  this  class  of  teachers  more 
available  for  my  purpose.  They  often 
bring  to  their  work  a  singleness  of 
heart,  and  a  devotion  and  fidelity 
which  come  only  from  a  high  sense 
of  vocation.  In  estimating  the  value 
of  a  teacher,  mere  information  is  too 
often  mistaken  for  ability  or  mental 
power.  The  memory  may  be  filled 
with  facts,  like  an  encyclopaedia ; 
choice  bits  of  knowledge  may  be  laid 
up,  labelled  as  in  a  cabinet;  but  to 
educate  requires  something  more  than 
the  mere  possession  of  knowledge. 
The  number  of  qualified  teachers 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  demand, 
especially  for  the  training  of  young 
children.  The  few  who  are  qualified 
scorn  to  take  that  most  important 
work  of  all,  the  primary  department 
of  the  school. 

I  have  always  felt  the  most  intense 
interest  in  the  trials  and  joys  of  chil- 
dren. Childhood  should  be  gay  and 
happy,  free  to  turn  its  tendrils  whither- 
soever it  will,  and  to  catch  every  gleam 
of  sunshine  from  every  source  of  love. 

Years  ago  my  imagination  was  so 
depressed  by  a  painting  of  the  mass- 
acre of  the  Holy  Innocents,  and  by 
Mrs.  Browning's  "  Cry  of  the  Chil- 
dren," that  ever  after  they  were  to  me 
like  memories  of  some  terrible  experi- 
ence. The  thought  of  the  army  of 
children  pattering  along  the  streets 
and  highways  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  the  mines  and  factories 
of  England,  and  back  again  at  nine 
o'clock  at  night  to  their  wretched 
hovels,  sick  and  faint,  to  die — without 
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sunshine  and  without  cheer — harassed 
my  heart  during  those  long  years 
while  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  labouring 
with  Parliament  to  mitigate  their  suf- 
ferings. But  more  cruel  than  King 
Herod,  more  obdurate  than  the  heart 
of  the  British  legislator,  is  the  system 
which  condemns  little  children  of  a 
tender  age  to  sptnd  long,  weary  hours 
of  every  day  in  constrained  positions 
in  crowded  rooms  and  stifled  air, 
loading  their  little  minds  witli  burdens 
which  they  cannot  bear.  In  the 
words  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Latham, 
"  the  receptive  and  carrying  power  of 
the  mind  of  a  child  has  a  limit,  and 
must  carefully  be  measured."  Dr. 
Carpenter,  in  his  "  Principles  of 
Mental  Physiology,"  explains  the 
necessity  of  time  for  the  forming  of 
permanent  impressions  on  the  brain, 
and  the  slow  processes  of  intellectual 
development ;  he  says  this  "  assimila- 
tion cannot  be  hurried  ;  the  mind  will 
only  absorb  at  a  certain  rate."  This 
verdict,  though  by  one  of  the  most 
careful  observers,  and  the  wisest  of 
modern  men,  is  the  one  which  the 
intelligent  educator  has  the  most 
difficulty  in  carrying  out.  Many  par- 
ents, especially  with  their  first  child- 
ren, wish  to  see  results  immediately, 
and  judge  of  the  progress  of  the  pupil 
by  the  amount  of  memorized  know- 
ledge, which,  as  by  a  draft  at  sight, 
can  be  produced  on  demand.  It  is 
also  astonishing  to  find  how  many,  who 
are  called  good  teachers,  insist  on  this 
process  of  crammmg  the  memory  with 
knowledge,  which  Mr.  Latham  says 
'*  has  no  educational  value  to  expand 
the  mind  or  arouse  the  intellectual 
activity  of  the  child,  that  strengthens 
no  faculty  but  memory,  and,  m  the 
end,  by  weakening  others,  may  destroy 
even  that." 

I  have  been  called  to  the  school- 
room to  witness  feats  of  memory  pre- 
pared as  an  agreeable  surprise  for  me. 
I  would  find  the  children  standing  in 
a  line,  with  hands  behind  them  and 


their  little  tongues  would  rattle  off  the 
names  of  the  rivers  of  Asia  and  all 
the  capes  of  South  America.  In 
higher  classes  I  would  be  edified  by  a 
long  column  of  dates  and  difficult 
rules  of  grammar.  I  always  praised 
the  children  for  their  work  ;  and  in 
their  presence,  to  preserve  the  proper 
morale,  I  praised  the  teacher  also. 
But  if  failing  in  subsequent  efforts  to 
convince  her  of  the  mischief  of  this 
method,  upon  psychological  princi- 
ples, I  was  constrained  to  change  her 
for  one  more  to  my  mind,  it  was  with 
the  sure  knowledge  that  the  credulous 
ear  of  parents  would  listen  to,  and 
sympathize  with,  her  sufferings  in  the 
cause  of  education,  and  that  the 
struggle  to  define  the  mysteries  of 
qualitative  and  quantitative  and  par- 
ticipial adjectives  by  children  who 
could  not  even  pronounce  the  words, 
would  still  go  on  where  no  protecting 
hand  would  be  stretched  out  over 
their  heads. 

In  taking  charge  of  little  children 
the  head  of  the  school  stands  in  the 
place  ot  the  parents.  With  children 
of  tender  age  this  parental  care  must 
ever  be  quick  and  vigilant.  The  judg- 
ment of  children  is  imperfect  and 
their  feelings  sensitive;  and  with  them 
the  instructor  holds  the  key  of  happi- 
ness or  of  misery.  Teachers  of  little 
children  are  often  more  anxious  to 
impose  their  own  routine  and  methods 
than  to  develop  the  power  and  the 
faculties  of  the  pupil.  It  is  in  this 
department  that  I  have  suffered  my 
greatest  trials,  and  it  is  here  that  I 
feel  almost  constrained  to  acknow- 
ledge that  I  have  suffered  defeat — 
not  as  the  world  calls  defeat ;  but  in 
not  having  been  permitted  to  do  with 
these  little  ones  that  which  in  honour 
and  conscience  I  felt  bound  to  do. 

The  true  teacher  must  be  a  true 
artist  and  have  an  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  child  ;  she  must  bring 
imagination  and  all  the  highest  facul- 
ties to  bear  upon  her  work.     But  the 
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appreciation  of  true  artistic  work  in  ] 
any  direction  has  been  very  slow  to 
develop  in  the  natures  of  the  citizens 
of  this  great  commercial  metropolis. 
It  is  only  the  elect  to-day  who 
know,  or  care  to  know,  a  chromo  from 
a   Kembrandt. 

The  next  consideration  with  which 
the  school  must  concern  itself  is  the 
quality  of  the  material  with   which  it 
has    to    deal.       With    purpose    and 
principles  avowed,  with  teachers  en- 
gaged, the  head  of  a  school  awaits 
the  advent  of  that  class  of  pupils  for 
which  these  plans  have  been  formula- 
ted.     The   private    school    is    con- 
fronted at    the    outset    with  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  pupil  who  supports  the 
school.       In    public    and    endowed 
schools  the  pupil  knows  that  the  state 
or  college  gives  her  education,  and 
conforms  her  conduct  to  the  situation. 
In  a  private  school  parents  and  pupils 
very  properly  regard  the  arrangement 
in  the  light  of  a  contract.       In  many 
cases  the  pupil  is  allowed  to  choose 
for  herself  the  school   to  which  she 
will  go  ;  and  this  fact  is  announced  at 
her  entrance.     It  may  readily  be  seen 
how   complicated    relations   between 
principal    and    parents    and    pupils 
might  become,  were  there  not  a  sim- 
ple and  strict  system  of  ethics  brought 
to    bear    on    the     first    inauguration 
of  the  school.       I  have  informed  my 
pupils  at  the  beginning  of  each  year 
ihat  while  yesterday  we  were  strangers 
to  each  other,  having  no  relations  to 
sustain,  to-day  their  parents,  by  plac- 
ing them  in  my  care — not  to  promote 
my  prosperity,  but  for  their  own  great- 
est good — had  entered  into  a  coven- 
ant  with   me,   which    covenant  I,  by 
God's  help,  was  determined  to  fulfil. 
I  should  also  do  all   in  my  power  to 
help    them   fulfil  their  part.       But  if 
they  failed  in  will  and  disposition  to 
do  so,  I   should  regard  the  covenant 
as  broken,  and  they  must  retire  at  once 
from    the   school,  for  I  would  never 
retain  a  member  who  was  a  let  or  hind- 


rance to  others,  or  a  trial  and  vexation 
to  myself. 

The  young  are  generous  and  val- 
iant, quick  to  see  and  respond  to  rela- 
tions.     A   leader   who    will    inspire 
them   with  enthusiasm  and  establish 
an  esprit  de  corps  must  have  firmness 
and  courage,  and  move  unswervingly 
upon  the  lines  of  mflexible  principles. 
But,  this  once  done  in  a  school,  good 
government  is  forever  ensured.      Dur- 
ing twenty-six  years,  never,  in  a  single 
instance,   by   word    or   act,  has   dis- 
respect been  shown  to  me  by  a  mem- 
ber of  my   school,       I  have  treated 
them  all  with  the  same  courtesy  as  if 
they  were  my  guests.      I  have  been 
scrupulous    to    receive    them    every 
morning   in  suitable  attire.     I   have 
always   received  and  taken  leave  of 
them  standing,  often  when  I  was  very 
weary.     I  have  never  passed  them  in 
halls  or  corridors  without  giving  and 
receiving   a  salutation,  and    if,   after 
spending  much   time  and   money  in 
having  them  taught  and  trained  in  the 
most  exacting  system  of  manners  and 
etiquette,  on  the  evening  of  the  week 
which  I  set  aside  to  entertain  them  I 
required  from   them  a  careful  toilet 
and  a  court  courtesy,  it  was  because  I 
wished  them  to  be  eqiipped  for  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  as  well  as  for  the 
usual  amenities  of  life.     The  rehearsal 
over,  their  dance  and  song  were  unre- 
strained, and  enjoyed  by  me  as  much 
as  by  themselves.      This  social  drill, 
which  some  affect  to  treat  lightly,  takes 
but  little  time,  is  good  exercise,  and 
gives  to  the  body  flexibility  and  poise. 
But  it  gives  also  to  the  girls  the  confi- 
dence which  enables  them  on   occa- 
sions to  forget  to  think  of  themselves. 
This  material  from  which  the  ideal 
is  to  be  constructed  is  a  being  with  a 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  nature  to 
be    developed   and    educated.     This 
education    is    not  like  a  mechanism 
I   produced    by    cunningly    fitting   to- 
i   gether  portions  of  grammar,  science, 
and  art ;  neither  is  it  a  receptacle  to 
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be  filled.  The  child  brought  for 
education  must  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinct personality,  ditTerent  from  all 
other  personalities,  the  result  of 
antecedents  and  environments  upon 
which,  just  as  it  is  found  at  that 
moment,  must  be  brought  to  bear 
ine  strongest  motives  and  influences, 
to  induce  it  to  make  sacrifices  or  sus- 
pend self-indulgence,  for  the  sake  of 
an  end  at  which  it  aims.  So  far  all 
true  education  must  be  the  same. 
The  state  will  take  the  child  on  its 
way  so  far  as  to  enable  it  to  become 
a  good  citizen  ;  there  its  duty  ends. 
The  college  goes  further  and  aims  to 
make  a  learned  man.  The  state  and 
the  college  treat  all  their  children 
alike ;  the  curriculum  is  inflexible, 
and  the  stagnation  of  unifiinnity  is 
often  the  result  of  their  rigid  procrus- 
tean  rule.  \Vhile  system,  methods, 
and  careful  organization  must  form  the 
groundwork  of  any  school,  the  true 
aim  of  education  should  be  to  seek 
the  individual,  that  it  may  bestow 
upon  him  in  himself  the  fulness  of  its 
blessing.  And  in  this  garden  there 
should  be  no  attempt  to  make  a  lily 
of  an  orchid,  or  to  train  a  violet  into 
the  gay  flower  of  the  parterre  ;  nor, 
though  parefits  often  expect  it,  and 
resent  the  failure  to  produce  it,  can 
the  "  hysoop  on  the  wall  '  be  de- 
veloped into  a  "  cedar  of  Lebanon." 
Strange  ideas  as  to  the  function 
of  an  educator  are  sometimes  met 
with. 

A  socially  ambitious  mother,  in  a 
city  renowned  for  the  beauty  and 
grace  of  its  svomen,  was  greatly  dis- 
appomted  that  her  daughter,  one  year 
a  pupil  of  the  school,  and  an  ami- 
able and  clever  girl,  did  not  take  rank 
in  society  as  a  reigning  belle.  Noth 
ing  could  exceed  her  bitter  reproaches 
against  the  school  on  that  account. 
Instead  of  fostering  fal-e,  unwhole- 
some ideals,  and  worldly-mindedness, 
a  good  schoul  corrects  all  of  this,  and 
gives  to  the  pupil  jjrinciples  of  action, 
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high  ideal-;,  and  practical  habits  which 
steady  her  through  the  vortex  and 
over  the  dangerous  strands  of  modern 
life. 

A  bright  and  rather  handsome  girl 
from  a  Western  town  spent  the  last 
year  of  her  school  life  with  me.  She 
was  respectful  to  her  teachers,  cour- 
teous to  her  companions,  and  though 
perhaps  ratiier  intense,  most  kind  to 
everyone.  Nothing  in  her  disposi- 
tion or  bearing  in  iicated  the  atten- 
tion with  which  the  eyes  of  the  world 
would  hereafter  regard  her.  On  tak 
ing  her  from  school  her  mother  in- 
formed me  that  her  eldest  dau-^hter 
had  married  a  humdrum  man  and 
settled  down  to  mediocrity,  but  that 
she  was  determined  that  this  daughter 
should  have  a  career.  She  should 
take  her  to  Newport  for  the  summer, 
bring  her  to  New  York  for  the  sea- 
son the  next  winter,  and  with  the 
experience  thus  gained  take  her  to 
London  the  following  summer  for  the 
success  which  she  had  planned.  The 
Atlantic  cables  and  foreign  and  home 
papers  of  every  degree  have  borne 
testimony  that  she  achieved  her  career. 
The  yellow-covered  novel  idea  of  a 
girl's  boarding-school  is  also  familiar 
and  amusing. 

In  The  Popular  Science  Monthly 
some  time  ago  was  an  article  devoted 
to  "  Hygiene  in  the  Education  of 
Women,"  in  which  was  the  stereotyped 
tirade  upon  the  useless  and  insipid 
lives  most  young  ladies  lead.  It  says  : 
"  The  system  of  fashionable  board- 
ing-schools, whose  anxiety  to  render 
their  pupils  accomplished  and  fascinat- 
ing at  all  costs  results  in  a  forced 
and  at  the  same  time  imperfect  train- 
ing which,  combined  with  luxurious 
living,  absence  of  exercise,  and  other 
healthy  circumstances,  tends  to  in- 
crease the  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system  and  to  foster  a  precocious 
evolution  of  character.  As  this  is 
increased,  tone  and  energy  are  dimin- 
ished.      The  girl  returns  from  school 
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a  wayward,  capricious,  and  hysterical 
young  lady,  weak  and  unstable  in 
mind,  habits  and  pursuits." 

There  may  be  schools  like  this, 
there  must  have  been  somewhere  at 
some  time  an  original  and  a  negative 
for  all  these  worn-out  impressions 
which  are  thrust  upon  the  public 
view  ;  but  1  have  never  seen  one  and 
I  think  it  time  to  adjust  the  camera 
to  a  new  subject.  The  boarding- 
school  with  which  I  am  familiar  has 
in  it  none  ot  these  hysterical,  ca- 
pricious young  ladies.  Ifsuchanone 
enter  she  is  speedily  cured.  Rising 
at  half-past  six,  breakfast  at  half-past 
seven,  a  brisk  walk  at  half-past  eight, 
morning  prayers  at  nine,  followed  by 
class  and  study  until  noon  ;  then  a 
hearty  luncheon ;  class  and  study 
again  until  2.  p.m.  leave  little  time 
for  anything  maudlin,  or  for  the  great- 
est bane  of  a  young  girl's  life,  intro- 
spection. Each  hour  she  passes  into 
a  new  atmosphere,  where  new  en- 
thusiasm makes  the  time  fly  as  on 
wings.  At  two  o'clock  all  emerge 
into  the  open  air — the  day  scholars 
to  go  home,  the  boarding-scholars 
to   the  park  for  an   hour  ;    on   their 


return,  a  slight  repast  awaits  them  j 
then  music  with  masters,  or  study  in 
a  room  with  a  governess ;  the  hour 
from  five  to  six,  with  French  or  Ger- 
man conversation,  brings  the  time 
to  dress  for  dinner.  Dinner,  at 
which  the  canons  of  good  breeding 
are  strictly  observed,  lasts  an  hour, 
after  which  is  recreation  or  repose. 
From  eight  to  nine  study,  and  at 
half-past  nine  a  governess  puts  out 
the  lights  and  the  house  is  quiet. 
There  is  nothing  in  that  routine  to 
increase  the  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system  and  to  send  the  girl  home  "  a 
wayward,  capricious,  and  hysterical 
young  lady."  On  the  contrary,  the 
brains  are  hardened,  good  salutary 
habits  are  formed,  promptness  and 
careful  value  of  time  become  the 
rule  ;  good  manners,  from  being 
enforced  by  example  and  precept, 
become  second  nature,  and  the  doc- 
tor is  seldom  in  demand.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  pressure  which  comes 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the 
girls  might  be  exhibited  at  that  time 
as  specimens  of  perfect  normal  health. 
— Scribner's  Magazine. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PARENTAL  INFLUENCE. 


THE  deep  and  tender  interest 
which  parents  feel  in  their 
children  makes  home-training  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  agencies  for 
securing  the  well  being  of  mdividuals 
and  the  advance  of  our  race.  This 
is  the  sphere  in  which,  even  above  all 
others,  we  must  desire  to  see  wisdom 
in  growing  insight  as  to  diversities  of 
disposition,  and  a  true  living  sym- 
pathy with  every  phase  of  young  life. 
We  are  not  forgetting  what  is  required 
for  success  in  business,  for  the  good 
of  society,  and  for  the  progress  of  the 
Church.  A  healthy  family  life  brings 
its  free  contributions  to  all  of  these. 


The  French  philosopher  gave  evi- 
dence of  true  penetration  who  re- 
garded the  family  as  the  unit  in  social 
organization.  Yet  France  cannot 
boast  of  the  family  life  which  has 
brought  blessings  of  the  richest  kind 
to  our  country.  It  may  be  that  the 
remark  savours  of  partiality,  and 
ready  relief,  springing  from  national 
sentiment.  But  we  have  our  basis, 
in  fact,  to  which  we  can  point,  and 
there  are  living  memories  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  many  which  powerfully  sup- 
port the  claim.  Long  may  this  silent, 
yet  effective  testimony  to  the  power 
of  early  training  live  in  the  hearts  of 
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our  people  !  Burns'  "  Cottar's  Satur- 
day Night  "  has  historic  as  well  as 
poetic  value.  Sabbath  evening  exer- 
cises for  the  children  tell  further  the 
story  of  Scotland's  training  when 
Bible  and  catechism  were  repeated, 
sometimes  with  little  sense  of  mean- 
ing among  the  little  ones,  but  gradu- 
ally with  more  of  the  sense,  ultimately 
with  treasure  in  mind  and  character. 
Show  us  the  teaching,  or  the  preach- 
ing, or  the  Christian  associations 
which  can  take  the  place  of  this. 
Blessed  are  the  people  who  have 
these  four  all  in  line.  Give  us  on- 
wards, in  our  people's  history,  these 
Sabbath  evening  family  gatherings, 
with  God's  work  in  the  midst,  memory 
work  lightened  by  singing  of  favour- 
ite hymns,  and  the  sunshine  of  love 
everywhere.  May  such  Sabbath  in- 
fluence be  as  a  fountain  of  happiness, 
sending  a  pleasant  stream  of  joy 
through  all  the  week.  Influence  in 
such  forms  is  deep  and  lasting.  The 
logic  of  consistency  convinces  with- 
out talking.  A  true-hearted  life  is 
light  and  joy  and  hope  all  in  one, 
spreading  the  influence  of  all  these 
into  the  hearts  around.  These  are 
the  thoughts  we  put  foremost  in 
attempting  to  say  a  few  helpful  words 
as  to  parental  influence. 

It  is  a  strong  love  which  moves  in 
the  heart  towards  the  children,  who 
are  part  of  our  own  life.  Sustained 
by  such  love,  there  is  a  mighty  power 
in  the  lives  of  father  and  mother, 
whose  looks  and  words  and  acts 
reckon  for  the  guidance  of  the  young 
lives  around.  Within  the  door  which 
closes  in  the  home  within  whose 
shelter  the  family  gathering  is  daily 
complete,  there  is  a  dignity  of  in- 
fluence, a  power  to  dispense  blessings, 
a  pledge  of  future  greatness  in  the 
wise  and  sympathetic  life  of  the 
parents,  which  no  other  form  of 
government  can  equal.  On  this  ac- 
count mighty  importance  must  be 
attached    to    the    conception    which 


parents  form  of  the  ideal  of  home 
life.  To  have  such  an  ideal,  and  to 
aim  at  it,  is  the  first  thing ;  to  have 
it  as  a  living  reality,  embodied  in 
one's  daily  thought,  and  brought  up 
betimes  as  a  silent  test  of  how  things 
are  going,  is  a  second  thing,  and 
more  precious.  Even  the  flitting  of 
some  ideal  before  the  mind  has  real 
value,  though  it  be  as  the  vanishing 
circular  light,  which  returns  to  the 
line  of  vision  only  after  a  period  of 
darkness  ;  better  still  if  it  is  as  the 
fixed  light  which  shines  without 
flickering  with  its  long  pencil  of 
brightness  across  the  sea  of  life. 

But  men  and  women  are  apt  to  be 
too  hurried,  too  burdened,  too  bustled, 
too  full  of  care  to  think  of  ideals. 
The  word  sounds  as  something  too 
"  superfine  "  for  the  work-a-day  life 
of  an  ordinary  household.  This  is 
one  of  the  popular  delusions  with 
which  our  ears  are  growing  familiar 
in  this  busy,  bustling  age.  There  is 
a  snare  hid  under  this  soft  excuse. 
Every  family  circle  has  its  ideal  fixed 
by  those  who  rule  it — in  some  cases 
a  lofty  one — toward  which  honest 
efforts  are  made;  in  other  cases,  a 
common-place  "  ordinary  "  one,  when 
things  get  on  "as  well  as  can  be  ex- 
pected," and  movement  is  like  that 
on  the  dead  flat  of  a  canal.  A  true, 
honest  Christian  ambition  is  needed 
to  put  outside  the  door  anything 
which  may  be  convicted  of  the  evil 
spirit  of  contentment  with  little 
things.  Yet  nothing  is  easier  than 
that  custom  should  rule  the  family 
life  by  ruling  its  rulers.  So  it  hap- 
pens that  common-place  becomes 
fixed.  And  parents  see  it  at  times, 
and  feel  a  sense  of  disappointment, 
too,  yet  do  not  effect  the  needed 
revolution  in  their  ruling,  though  the 
reins  are  in  their  own  hands.  It  is 
not  that  men  and  women  are  unwil- 
ling to  be  convinced ;  it  is  rather 
that  it  seems  to  them  as  if  there  were 
no  room  for  change. 
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Three  types  of  family  life  may 
stand  out  clearly  before  our  view,  for 
aid  in  reachin^j  a  reasonable  conclu- 
sion as  to  what  ought  to  be  aimed  at 
in  family  history.  Even  wi^.h  such 
contrasts  there  lies  deep  in  the  hearts 
of  all  parents  a  true  desire  for  their 
children's  good.  First,  There  is  the 
home  life,  tolerably  quiet,  evenly  and 
smooth-going,  in  which  there  is  a 
pleasant  sense  of  daily  interest  in 
each  other,  but  where  parental  life 
and  child  life  are  in  great  measure 
apart  from  each  other.  There  is  a 
daily  meeting  time,  longer  or  shorter, 
the  mother  is  oftener  with  the  little 
ones,  and  that  of  necessity,  finding 
some  considerable  part  of  her  work 
among  them,  so  that  her  life  is,  as  it 
were,  a  bridge  between  two  experi- 
ences, pretty  widely  sundered.  There 
is  a  meeting  in  the  morning  and  in 
the  evening,  and  as  a  rule  there  are 
common  meals.  Happy  is  the  family 
whose  common  meals  mark  the 
ordinary  course  of  lite.  But  in  this 
household  we  are  depicting  the 
parents  have  no  deep,  constantly 
living  interest  in  their  children  ;  the 
children  never  feel  as  if  there  were 
any  such  sharing  of  their  joys  and 
sorrows  ;  and  they  get  to  feel  as  if  it 
were  not  possible  that  such  sharing 
could  go  on,  any  more  than  the 
children  would  think  of  sharing  an 
apple  with  their  parents.  They  know 
a  good  deal  of  their  mother's  love, 
and  some  considerable  share  of  their 
father's ;  but  their  parent's  life  is  not 
in  theirs,  not  with  theirs,  but  only 
alongside  of  theirs,  so  as  to  touch 
theirs  occasionally  Second,  There 
is  the  home  life,  in  which  old  and 
young  are  much  farther  apart.  The 
parents  are  mostly  out  of  the  way, 
and  when  the  parents  are  present 
they  are  rather  in  the  way,  because 
putting  restraint  on  the  merriment  of 
the  ycungsters.  The  children  are  a 
trouble  to  the  parents,  and,  as  natur- 
ally follows,  the  parents  are  a  trouble 


to  the  children.  There  is  a  tacit 
regard  on  both  sides  to  the  possible 
rise  of  trouble,  so  that  both  are  dis- 
posed to  keep  at  a  respectable  dis- 
tance. The  attitude  is  friendly 
enough  for  the  most  part,  but  it  is  a 
kind  of  "  armed  neutrality,"  and  this 
phase  becomes  increasingly  marked 
as  the  young  people  advance  in  life. 
In  early  life  the  children  are  sent  out^ 
if  the  family  be  in  humble  circum- 
stances ;  in  better  rank,  they  are  sent 
to  the  nursery.  For  later  life,  results 
depend  largely  on  what  the  lessons  of 
the  streets  are  with  which  they  grow 
familiar,  or  what  is  the  type  of  nursery 
rule.  Third,  There  is  the  home  life 
in  which  parents  and  children  are 
much  nearer  each  other,  the  older 
and  younger  really  entwining  together, 
as  in  the  growth  of  a  common  stock, 
each  branch  in  the  tree  receiving  its 
share,  and  yielding  its  share.  The 
genealogical  tree,  which  families  often 
delight  to  trace  as  a  representation  of 
their  ancestry,  is  a  natural  and  fit 
emblem  of  family  life.  The  tree  well 
indicates  what  the  family  life  should 
be.  As  stem  and  branches  are  truly 
one,  so  ought  parent  life  and  child 
life  to  be  one.  In  such  a  case  there 
is  a  living  mutual  interest,  sympathy 
and  regard ;  all  these  being  unceas- 
ingly active.  The  young  contribute 
to  the  life  happiness  of  both  parents, 
and  the  superior  wisdom  and  larger 
experience  of  the  parents  open  the  way 
for  the  children,  providing  daily  help. 
These  are  three  types  of  family  life 
which  stand  out  to  view  with  sufificient 
vividness.  Each  includes  many  vari- 
eties, but  the  distinctiveness  of  the 
three  is  unquestionable,  and  it  is  full 
of  suggestiveness  for  all  fathers  and 
mothers  who  aim  at  doing  their  part, 
making  the  home  a  delight,  and  future 
life  a  witness  to  the  value  of  home 
training.  How  are  the  two  first  types 
to  be  shunned  ?  How  is  the  third  to 
be  secured  and  fixed  in  the  history  of 
a  family  } 
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This  question  will  be  most  readily 
answered  by  considering  how  the  best 
development  of  young  life  is  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  The  best  thought  and 
purpose  of  the  parents  must  become 
part  of  the  life  of  the  children.  The 
family  likeness  ai)parent  in  the  coun- 
tenance must  come  out  in  the  char- 
acter. And  this  can  be  secured  only 
in  a  natural  way  ;  never  in  a  forced 
way.  It  is  easy  to  command  or  issue 
orders,  but  mere  authority  cannot 
gain  the  desired  result.  This  can 
come  only  as  a  natural  growth  in  the 
young  life,  aided  by  the  genial  com- 
panionship of  the  parents.  Parental 
life  and  child  life  grow  together,  and 
they  grow  of  the  same  type.  There 
is  no  other  law  of  growth  and  no 
other  product  than  is  implied  in  say- 
ing, "  Like  produces  like."  There  is 
nothing  worse  than  taking  children 
by  the  shoulders  and  bundling  them 
out  of  the  way  ;  there  is  nothing  bet- 
ter than  taking  children  to  your  heart, 
and  helping  them  on  the  way.  But 
there  is  a  plan  in  helping  which  must 
be  understood  and  stuck  to,  if  we  are 
truly  to  aid  as  we  wish  to  do.  Let 
us  give  children  outlet  for  their 
energies  ;  let  us  have  regard  to  differ- 
ences of  physical  constitution  and 
sensibility  and  mental  bias  ;  and, 
more  than  anything  else,  let  us  enter 
into  the  moral  difficulties  and  con- 
flicts of  our  children  as  if  these  were 
our  own.  Our  eyes  must  see  for 
them  more  than  they  see  ;  our  under- 
standing must  measure  the  range  of 
difficulty  they  do  not  comprehend  ; 
our  purpose  must  outstretch  theirs,  so 
as  to  work  out  a  bigger  result  in  the 
future  than  children  consider,  as  they 
are  engrossed  with  the  present.  These 
are  the  things  that  go  to  make  up 
training — without  these  aids  children 
^re  not  getting  "  home  training."  If 
I  could  speak  directly  into  the  ears  of 
the  father  and  mother  of  a  family, 
these  last  sentences,  if  taken  in  their 
full  range  of  meaning,  express  what  I 


would  desire  to  say.  They  indicate 
our  real  task  as  parents,  provided  it 
be  recognized  that  the  end  of  all  the 
forethought  is  not  money,  nor  posi- 
tion, nor  fame,  but  character — a  high 
life  worthy  of  our  nature,  and  of  our 
calling  as  Christians.  This  is  the 
grand  end,  and  it  is  the  common  end 
tor  all  parents,  as  it  is  for  all  children. 
All  classes  are  on  the  same  level  in 
respect  of  the  grandest  things  in  life. 
If  this  only  be  clearly  seen,  and  if  the 
one  grand  end  be  honestly  sought, 
we  may  walk  trustfully  as  to  "  the 
good  things  of  this  life,"  when  we  so 
describe  food  and  clothing,  home  com- 
forts and  social  mfluence.  If  these 
things  are  settled  and  clear  to  the 
mind  and  heart  of  parents,  the  main 
requisite  is  secured  for  a  wise  home 
training. 

Having  so  far  passed  by  mere 
authority,  as  in  a  sense  secondary  to 
the  ideal  to  be  shaped  aright,  and 
represented  year  by  year,  I  return 
upon  it  now  to  recall  its  real  import- 
ance in  its  secondary  place,  which  is 
still  a  necessary  place  in  home  train- 
ing. An  idea  must  be  a  practical 
working  power,  else  it  is  an  imagin- 
ation, and  nothing  more  ;  in  which 
case  it  will  soon  be  regarded  as  a  de- 
lusion or  a  dream.  The  ideal  must 
work  out  in  practice,  else  all  our 
thought — and,  we  mu=t  add,  all  our 
prayer — will  be  in  vain.  (rod's 
blessing  is  promised  to  honest  work, 
which  must  be  persistent  work,  even 
when  divine  agency  is  promised,  as  it 
is  in  this  case. 

Government  is  everywhere  the 
condition  of  order  and  progress. 
This  law  is  for  all  life,  individual  and 
social.  From  the  family  to  the  State 
it  holds,  determining  all  results. 
Mere  authority  or  force  only  puts 
down  rebellion,  clearing  the  ground 
for  government.  But  wise  govern- 
ment is  essential  for  a  true  unfolding 
of  life,  and  a  steady  advance  in  work. 
Love   must   fulfil   the    law ;  but   law 
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stands  first,  and  love  works  the  law 
into  the  life,  so  that  bare  authority  of 
law,  or  forceful  command,  becomes  a 
thing  only  dimly  recognized  in  the 
rear.  It  may  be  needed  for  infancy  ; 
it  should  hardly  be  so  for  early 
womanhood  and  manhood.  Yet  love 
is  never  for  us  in  itself  a  safe  and  sure 
guide.  The  love  of  father  or  mother 
is  never  like  to  the  love  of  our  Father 
in  heaven,  just  because  parents  always 
need  self-discipline  as  truly  as  their 
children  do.  But  even  of  the  perfect 
love  of  God  we  must  remark  that  it 
ever  works  through  law,  and  expresses 
itself  in  accordance  with  law.  So  it 
must  ever  be  in  the  well-ordered 
family.  Our  affection  is  apt  to 
identify  itself  with  the  pleasing;  and 
whenever  this  is  so,  there  is  risk,  and 
urgent  need  for  sharp  thought.  The 
danger  is  plain  enough.  "  The 
pleasing  "  is  apt  to  be  "  the  pleasant," 
as  this  seems  to  the  children  in  their 
present  mood  ;  and  if  this  be  so,  the 
children  are  ruling,  not  the  parents  ; 
in  which  case  the  end  is  apt  to  be 
disappointing  to  the  loving  hearts  of 
the  parents,  who  are  for  the  time 
pleased  because  things  are  going  "so 
nicely."  Law  must  rule  the  parents 
as  well  as  the  children.  And  if  it  do, 
there  will  be  a  big  place  for  self- 
denial.  To  say  No  !  firmly,  in  face 
of  strong  desires  and  supplications, 
will  mean  a  good  share  of  self  denial 
all  round,  for  parents  as  well  as  f  jr 
children.  But  let  us  be  brave,  and 
make  our  children  brave  also.  We 
sorely  need  this  virtue  in  the  present 
day.  There  is  no  great  achievement 
in  moral  courage  without  practice  of 
self-denial  from  youth  onwards.  We 
grow  strong  by  exercise  of  self-denial. 
The  lesson  stands  before  us  every- 
where. Let  us  have  our  eyes  open 
to  it,  and  our  lives  governed  by  it. 
Parents  must  in  this,  as  in  other  things, 
bear  a  share  in  their  children's  trials, 
and  firmness  will  be  one  part  of 
a    parent's     burden-bearing,    and    a 


necessary  part  too,  if  great  results  are 
to  follow. 

Now,  we  return  to  the  other  side 
of  the  truth — mere  authority  accom- 
plishes little  Love  must  be  in  the 
authority,  and  must  be  always  largely 
in  it.  All  the  family  must  know  and 
feel  that  the  law  obeyed  is  law  for 
parents  and  for  children  equally. 
These  two  texts  must  hang  over 
against  each  other,  as  of  equal  appli- 
cation to  old  and  young  :  "  Bear  ye 
one  another's  burdens ;  "  "  Every 
man  shall  bear  his  own  burden."  It 
is  impossible  to  escape  the  burden  of 
life — impossible  to  shun  the  sorrows 
— impossible  to  be  excused  from  the 
struggle  of  life.  This  clear,  the  main 
question  is  how  to  help  in  meeting  all 
the  difficulties  involved  in  doing  duty. 

The  truest  help  is  encouragement 
in  meeting  all  that  comes  in  the  path. 
Training,  to  be  of  use  in  the  world, 
must  be  training  in  self-government,, 
and  this  must  begin  very  early,  as 
early  as  training  can  begin.  The 
child  should  see  from  the  first,  and 
should  see  with  increasing  clearness 
as  life  goes  on,  that  there  is  a  law  of 
conduct  to  which  parents  and  child- 
ren are  equally  subject.  Wlienever  a 
young  child  understands  this  in  some 
measure,  and  begins  to  shape  action 
in  acknowledgment  of  it,  training  is 
begun.  Learning  to  walk  alone  is 
one  of  the  exercises  of  infancy  which 
amuses  us  ail.  That  of  which  we  are 
here  speaking  is  a  higher  exercise  of 
the  same  kind — it  is  a  balancing  of 
ourself,  and  learning  to  move  with 
decision  and  security.  Management 
of  desires  and  dispositions  comes 
after  management  of  the  limbs  ;  it 
continues  an  exercise  all  life  through, 
when  we  need  little  effort  in  directing 
bodily  movement.  It  is  of  mighty 
consequence  that  self-government 
should  begin  early — at  the  very 
earliest  stage  when  the  young  life 
comes  to  experience  parental  control. 
The  best   family  government  is  that 
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which  is  able  increasingly  to  modily 
human  command,  because  of  its 
being  merged  in  the  divine — abating 
parental  authority  because  the  Divine 
will  is  being  recognized — because 
"the  voice  of  God  "  is  being  heard 
as  the  child  Samuel  heard  it. 

But  parents  must  understand  and 
measure  difficulties,  and  must  sympa- 
thize   with    their   children,    backing 
them,    cheering   them,    strengthening 
them  foi  the  fight  they  have  to  wage. 
AH  l;fe  is  full  of  serious  fighting,  re- 
lieved,  fortunately,  by   times   of  fun 
and    frolic,    and    undisturbed    merri- 
ment— times     which    parents    should   j 
delight  in,  and  share  in  too  betimes  : 
but  it  is  the  serious  fight  we  most  need 
to  watch  with  tender  and  sympathetic 
hearts.     Our  children  must  conquer, 
and  they  will  have  our  help  at  every 
turn  if  our  eyes  are  open,   as  they 
should  be,    and  our    wisdom  guards  [ 
them   against    risks   and    difticulties. 
Arduous  enough,  truly,   the  fight  is, 
in  all  cases,  agamst  selfishness,  anger, 
pride,  stubbornness,  fear  and  deceit. 
Kach    child    has,    besides,    his   own 
special  sense  ot  difficulty  ;  but  each  ! 
child  has   to  face  all  these,    and    to 
conquer  in  the  fight,  if  his  life  is  to  be   : 
true  and  worthy — if  his  influence  is 
to  be  fruitful  in  blessing  to  others — 
if  he  is  to  follow  Jesus,  and  to  find,   \ 
in  an  enriching  experience,  how  truly   j 
blessed  they  arc;  who  serve  God,  at  i 
whatever  cost    of  weariness  and  toil  | 
and  struggle.     It  counts  for  a  great  \ 
deal  in  this  fight  when  a  child  knows  i 
that  he  has  in  father  and  mothr^r,  the 
truest  and  most  sympathetic  helpers. 
Well  it  is  for  the  young  life  to  know, 
by  deepening  experience — that  he  is 
not    looked    down     upon    by    cold, 
critical  eyes — that  his  parents  are  not 
always  uttering  orders  or  taunts,   but 
are  often  alongside,  cheering,  showing 
how   best  to    manage  temper  or  the  i 


rising  feeling  of  selfishness,  A  word 
of  cheer  has  vastly  more  power  in  the 
family,  and  in  the  wide  world,  than 
the  word  of  blame,  needful  though 
this  last  may  be.  Most  precious  is 
this  word  of  praise  when  it  has  been 
deserved.  It  will  not  nourish  pride 
— it  will  do  the  very  reverse — if  we 
make  it  clear,  by  look  and  word,  that 
in  the  thing  done  we  see  duty  fulfilled, 
and  are  giving  thanks  for  divine  help, 
as  we  ask  our  child  to  hear  the  Lord's 
"  Well  done."  Don't  let  us  be  afraid 
of  this  word  of  our  Master  \  and 
don't  let  us  train  our  children  to  fear 
it,  or  to  feel  as  if  it  might  be  safer  to 
have  their  ears  closed  to  it.  The 
Lord  who  at  the  morning  hour  says, 
"  Go,  work  !  "  delights  to  meet  even 
the  little  workers  at  the  close  of  day 
to  say  "  Well  done  ! '"  Life"s  battle  is 
too  sore  and  too  constant  to  warrant 
parents  pouring  out  reproaches.  Even 
those  of  us  who  grow  old  have  not 
managed  to  conquer  so  well  that  we 
can  afford  to  forget  that  much  fighting 
lies  before  us  yet,  and  much  need  for 
sympathy  too.  What  a  store  of 
sympathy  these  little  ones  need,  and 
how  greatly  will  it  lighten  the  heart, 
brighten  the  eyes,  nerve  the  arm?,  if 
they  feel  that  fixther  and  mother  want 
them  to  win  in  this  fight  !  And  don't 
think  that  this  fight  is  lost  because  of 
the  failures  which  are  seen  and 
mourned  over.  Words  of  rebuke 
must  be  spoken  at  times ;  and  when 
this  must  be,  let  us  speak  them 
s  (lemnly  an  1  tenderly,  but  yet  ever 
with  the  feeling  that  the  future  is 
ours  :  that  over  it  the  promise  of  God 
shines  as  a  star;  and  that  Jesus  is 
with  us,  saying  to  mother  and  son,  to 
father  and  daughter,  to  older  and 
younger  alike,  as  both  need  to  hear 
It,  "  I  will  help  thee,"  and  "  Blessed 
is  he  that  overcometh." — Professor 
Calderuiood. 
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NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


The  Price  of  Aluminium  Falls. 
— Five  years  ago  the  price  was  $20  a 
pound.  Until  very  recently  it  was  $2.50 
a  pound.  A  Cleveland  fi''m  now  offers 
it  in  any  of  their  alloys  for  $  i  a  pound. 
At  $1  a  pound  aluminium  will  become 
a  serious  competitor  with  both  nickel 
and  tin.  At  50  cents  pure  aluminium 
would  become  a  formidable  competi- 
tor with  copper. — School  'jFournal 
(N.Y.).  

The  Sound  of  Light. — It  has  been 
discovered  within  the  past  year  or  two 
that  a  beam  of  light  produces  sound. 
A  ray  of  sunlight  is  thrown  through  a 
lens  on  a  glass  vessel  that  contains 
lampblack,  coloured  silk,  or  worsted, 
or  other  substances.  A  disk,  having 
slits  or  openings  cut  in  it,  is  made  to 
revolve  swiftly  in  this  beam  of  light, 
so  as  to  cut  It  up,  thus  making  alter- 
nate flashes  of  light  and  shadow.  On 
putting  the  ear  to  the  glass  vessel, 
strange  sounds  are  heard  so  long  as 
the  flashing  beam  is  falling  on  the 
vessel. — School  'yonrnal  (N.Y.). 


together  in  the  true  teacher.  A  power 
of  character  must  underlie  and  en- 
force the  work  of  the  intellect.  There 
are  men  who  can  so  rouse  and  ener- 
gize their  pupils,  so  call  forth  their 
strength  and  the  pleasure  of  its  exer- 
cise as  to  make  the  hardest  work 
agreeable.  Without  this  power  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  teacher  can 
ever  really  enjoy  his  vocation  ;  with 
it  I  do  not  know  a  higher,  nobler, 
more  blessed  calling  than  that  of  the 
the  man  who,  scorning  the  "  cram- 
ming "  so  prevalent  in  our  day,  con- 
verts the  knowledge  he  imparts  into 
a  lever,  to  lift,  exercise,  and  strengthen 
the  growing  minds  committed  to  his 
care. — Prof.    Tyndall,   in  the  Forum. 


We  should  never  be  content.  There 
is  always  something  to  alter,  to  aban- 
don, or  to  pursue;  and  in  that  honest, 
earnest  work  which  our  consciences 
approve  we  shall  find  neither  room, 
time  nor  inclination  for  the  idle  and 
selfish  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  which 
paralyzes  our  powers,  destroys  our 
happiness,  and  renders  us  unable  to 
bless  or  to  help  our  fellow-men. — 
Nursing  Recotd. 


The  Ideal  Teacher. — At  Queen- 
wood  I  learned  by  practical  experi- 
ence that  two  factors  go  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  teacher.  In  regard  to  know- 
ledge he  must,  of  course,  be  master 
of  his  work.  But  knowledge  is  not 
all.  There  may  be  knowledge  with- 
out power — the  ability  to  inform  with- 
out the  ability  to  stimulate.     Both  go 


Social  Recreation  for  Teachers. 
— "The  lady  teacher  has  peculiar  need 
of  a  restful,  comforting,  rhythmic,  sym- 
pathetic social  life,  and  she  is  liable 
to  find  it  peculiarly  difficult  to  secure 
it.  She  spends  the  active  hours  of 
life  with  fifty  children,  more  or  less, 
who  naturally  make  a  heavy  drain 
upon  her  nervous  energies.  They 
are  asking  questions,  directly  or  in- 
directly, indefinitely.  She  has  to 
watch  them  incessantly,  to  correct 
the  way  they  sit,  stand,  speak,  look, 
act,  read,  write,  cipher,  etc.  Such 
are  the  demands  of  modern  methods 
and  exacting  supervision  that  she  may 
easily  spend  every  out-of-school  hour 
in  getting  ready  for  school,  and  in  ex- 
amining exercises,  compositions  and 
test-papers.  She  is  away  from  home, 
and  is  liable  to  board  in  a  house  or 
family  that  gives  her  no  social  oppor- 
tunities. More  teachers  are  worn 
out  by  lack  of  a  rhythmic  social  life 
than  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
school-room.  The  young  teacher 
especially  owes  it  to  herself  to  secure 
and  enjoy  a  genuinely  healthful  and 
helpful  social  life.  Her  intelligence, 
tastes,  character  and  employment  give 
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her  opportunities  of  the  highest  social 
standing  in  the  community.  She  can- 
not, it  is  true,  give  all  her  time  to 
social  life — she  can  enjoy  none  of  its 
dissipations,  must  have  the   courage 


to  keep  good  company,  good  hours, 
and  retain  economical  tastes;  but  all 
of  these  things  characterize  genuinely 
good  society  everywhere.'" — American 
Paper. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


African  Gold. — The  expedition 
of  the  British  South  African  Com- 
pany into  Mashona  Land  and  the 
Highlands  ot  British  Zambesia  has 
already  found  unmistakable  indica- 
tions of  gold.  A  rush  of  gold  diggers 
will  quickly  let  light  into  "The  Dark 
Continent;"  the  railway  is  now  com- 
plete from  Cape  Town  to  Vryburg, 
the  capital  of  British  Bechuanaland. 


Paris  as  a  Port. — There  has  long 
been  an  idea  of  making  Paris  a  port 
by  a  wide  canal  to  the  sea.  One 
hundred  millions  have  been  expended 
in  deepening  the  Seine  between  Paris 
and  Rouen,  so  as  to  allow  vessels  of 
600  or  700  tons  to  reach  Paris.  The 
depth  between  Havre  and  Rouen  is 
18  feet,  but  the  depth  of  10  feet  be- 
tween Rouen  and  Pari^  is  sufficient 
for  the  coasting  trade.  A  French  en- 
gineer has  devised  an  apparatus,  en- 
abling rooo-ton  vessels  to  come  up  to 
Paris  with  the  present  depth  of  water. 
A  Paris  Navigation  Company  has  been 
formed  which  intends  to  build,  chiefly 
in  England,  thirty  or  forty  vessels  of 
600,  700,  and  icoo  tons,  plying  be- 
tween Bordeaux  and  London,  South- 
ampton, Liverpool.  Cardiff,  Newcastle, 
Hamburg,  St.  Petersburg,  Naples, 
Cadiz,  Lisbon,  'I'unis  and  Algeria, 
West  Africa,  and   Paris. 


The  Central  Park  Obelisk. — 
The  obelisk  in  the  park  in  New  York 
has  been  reported  to  be  crumbling 
away,  and  has  lately  been  examined 
by  a  committee  of  experts.  This  was 
one  of  several  that  was  standing  more 
than  3,000  years  ago  at  Heliopolis,  a 
city  situated  a  few  miles  north  of  the 


present  site  of  Cairo.  It  was  origin- 
ally cut  from  the  granite  rock  at  the 
first  cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  thence 
floated  down  the  river  to  Heliopolis. 
About  B.C.  525  the  Persian  Cam- 
byses  invaded  Egypt,  devastating  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword.  This 
obeh'sk  is  believed  to  have  suffered 
from  fire  at  that  time.  It  was  re- 
moved to  Alexandria  shortly  before 
the  Christian  era.  When  it  was 
brought  to  this  country  a  few  years 
ago  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  it 
would  be  damaged  by  our  atmosphere 
and  climate. — School  Journal  (N.Y.). 


Round  the  World  in  Fifty- 
three  Days. — A  postal  card  was  re- 
cently despatched  on  a  journey  round 
the  world,  the  performance  of  which 
it  duly  accomplished  in  fifty-three 
days.  The  card  was  posted  on  June 
13  to  Singapore,  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, via  Brindisi,  and  returned  from 
that  port  to  the  sender,  via  Hongkong 
and  San  Francisco,  reaching  London 
on  the  5th  Aug.  This  feat  was  ac- 
complished at  the  very  small  cost  of 
zVz^-  The  post-marks  on  the  card 
record  that  it  left  London  on  June 
13,  and  duly  arrived  at  Singapore  on 
July  8,  which  shows  that  the  outward 
journey  was  accomplished  in  exactly 
twenty  five  days.  Re-starting,  it  left 
that  port  the  same  day,  and  travelling 
onwards,  via  Hongkong  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  reached  Shepherds  Bush  and 
was  delivered  to  its  original  sender 
during  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  Aug., 
or  twenty-eight  days  (four  weeks)  after 
it  had  left  Singapore,  making  its  total 
time  on  journey  fifty-three  days. — 
School  'yournal  (London). 
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Good  Wages  for  Bad  Work. — 
Good  wages  are  excellent  things,  and 
good  work  is  even  better;  but  good 
wages  for  bad  work,  which  is  the  popu- 
lar demand  at  the  present  moment, 
can  be  nothing  but  demoralizing  to 
every  industry  under  the  sun. — Lon- 
don Spectator.   

Politics  in  Education. — Accord- 
ing to  the  School  'yournal  of  New 
York,  the  great  bane  of  elementary 
education  in  the  United  States  is  the 
dependence  of  the  Public  Schools  on 
politics.  The  mayor  of  a  city  of  about 
40,000  recently  *' swore  by  all  the  great 
guns  that  every  teacher  who  did  not 
train  in  his  party  should  bite  the  dust."' 
In  a  short  time  one  head  master  was 
summarily  dismissed.  The  superin 
tendent  (a  sort  of  inspector  peculiar 
to  the  United  Slates)  is  to  go,  and 
half-a  dozen  subordinate  teachers  have 
already  left.  An  eminent  teacher,  who 
is  said  to  be  an  author  of  national  repu- 
tation, and  was  formerly  a  State  super- 
intendent of  a  public  institution,  writes 
to  the  School  yournal; — "  I  have  re- 
signed from  the  school  {sic)  because 
my  position  had  become  intolerable. 
The  hounds  that  could  not  use  me 
for  their  purposes  set  upon  me  to 
drive  me  out."  The  Educational 
News  says  : — "  Politics  and  the  '  ma 
chine  '  arc  the  bane  of  the  school  sys- 
tem in  nearly  every  large  city,  and  it 
is  no  secret  that  many  a  school  officer 
holds  his  position  because  of  the  fact 
that  his  political  '  affiliations  '  are  all 
right."  The  publisher  is  as  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  politicians  as  the 
teacher,  and  has  to  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege of  supplying  schools  with  books. 
These  facts  are  not  without  signifi- 
cance and  warning  for  England.  Edu- 
cation has  little  to  gain  and  teachers 
have  little  to  gain  from  placing  our 
Elementary  Schools  under  the  control 


of  persons  who  have  other  interests  to 
serve  than  those  of  the  children  who 
have  to  be  taught. — School  Guardian. 


Family  Prayers. — There  is  one 
mark  of  a  household  in  which  God  is 
known  and  loved  which  is  too  often 
wanting  in  our  day — I  mean  the  prac- 
tice of  family  prayer.  Depend  upon 
it,  the  worth  of  a  practice  of  that  kind 
can  only  be  measured  by  its  effects 
during  a  long  period  of  time ;  and 
family  prayers,  though  occupying  only 
a  it'f!  minutes,  do  make  a  great  differ- 
ence in  any  household  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  How,  indeed,  can  it  be 
otherwise,  when  each  morning,  and 
perhaps  each  evening,  too,  all  the 
members  of  the  family — the  old  and 
the  young,  the  parents  and  the  chil 
dren,  the  master  and  the  servants — 
meet  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality 
before  the  Eternal,  in  whose  presence 
each  is  as  nothing,  yet  to  whom  each 
is  so  infinitely  dear  that  He  has  re- 
deemed by  His  blood  each  and  all  of 
them  ?  How  must  not  the  bad  spirits 
that  are  the  enemies  of  pure  and  bright 
family  life  flee  away — the  spirits 
of  envy  and  pride  and  untruthfulness 
and  sloth,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  evil 
thoughts,  and  make  way  for  his  pres- 
ence in  the  hearts  of  old  and  young 
alike,  who,  as  He  brings  us  one  by 
one  nearer  to  the  true  end  of  our  ex- 
istence, so  does  He  alone  make  us  to 
be  "of  one  mind  in  a  house"  here, 
within  the  narrow  presence  of  each 
home  circle,  and  hereafter  in  that 
countless  family  of  all  nations  and 
tongues,  which  shall  dwell  with  Him, 
the  universal  Parent  of  all  eternity  ? — 
Canon  Liddon. 

History  in  Swiss  Schools. — The 
authorities  of  the  Canton  of  Schwyz 
have  ordered  that  the  story  of  William 
Tell  is  no  longer  to  be  taught  as  his- 
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tory  in  the  public  schools.  The 
Standard,  in  commenting  upon  this 
announcement,  says  : — "  The  aggres-  ! 
sive  spirit  of  historical  research  is 
merciless.  Not  content  with  dam- 
aging many  characters  hitherto  es- 
teemed virtuous,  and  white-washing  a 
great  many  people  who,  like  Nero  and 
Crook-backed  Richard,  were  hope- 
lessly in  the  black  books  of  the  ; 
Chroniclers,  it  has  now  led  to  the 
denial  of  William  Tell  and  the  pic- 
turesque legend  linked  with  his  name. 
It  is  true  that,  for  a  long  time  past, 
suspicions  have  been  mooted  that 
there  was  something  wrong  about  the 
tale  of  the  marksman  who,  at  the  bid 
ding  of  the  wicked  Gessler,  shot  the 
apple  from  his  son's  head.  But  scep- 
ticism regarding  this  time-honoured 
story  was  confined  to  a  few  graceless 
students  of  folklore.  Vischer  and 
Rocholz  and  Kopp  and  Hiscley  might 
scoff,  the  learned  Weiss  shrug  his 
doubting  shoulders,  and  Hiiber  and 
Rilliett  affect  to  treat  the  romance  as 
little  better  than  a  sun-myth,  but  the 
vast  body  of  the  Swiss  people  no  more 
questioned  the  truth  of  the  story  than 
does  the  patriotic  Scot  the  equally  un- 
substantial anecdote  concerning  Bruce 
and  the  spider,  or  the  good  American 
the  moral  legend  anent  little  George 
Washington  and  the  cherry-tree.  To 
the  Helvetian,  Tell  was  a  real  per- 
sonage, Gessler  a  real  tyrant,  and  the  \ 
apple  and  the  son  as  much  matters  of 
fact  as  President  Ruchonnet  or  Mr. 
Consul-General  Vernet.  It  is,  there- 
fore, melancholy  to  find  that  the  archer 
has  at  last  been  officially  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  accuracy,  and  that  the 
Canton  which  has  ordered  his  name 


to  be  excluded  from  the  school  his- 
tories within  its  jurisdiction  is  Schwyz, 
a  commonwealth  whose  reputation  is 
intimately  associated  with  his  imagin- 
ary exploits.  Of  course  this  is  the 
Schwyzers"  own  business.  If  they 
are  pleased,  it  would  ill-become  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  grumble,  albeit 
Tell  and  Gessler  have  so  long  been 
the  common  heritage  of  mankind  that 
it  is  difficult  not  to  protest  against 
being  thus  summarily  robbed  of  a  por- 
tion of  our  literary  birthright.  A  hope, 
however,  still  remains.  Uri  has  still 
to  b-  heard  from,  and  Unterwalden, 
which  shares  with  it  th€?glory  of  Tell's 
deeds,  may  not  be  as  ready  as  the 
sister  Canton  to  abandon  the  romantic 
narrative  of  the  cross-bowman  who 
fought  for  the  three  Walstadte,  and  by 
shooting  the  Landvogt  of  Albert  of 
Austria  precipitated  the  long  war 
which  did  so  much  to  consolidate  the 
liberties  of  "  High  Germany."  Surely 
the  villagers  around  Kiissnacht  will 
cling  to  the  ruins  of  Gessler's  Castle, 
and  decline  to  have  the  Hohle  Gasse 
of  Schiller's  drama  decreed  out  of 
print  !  Does  not  Tell's  Chapel,  with 
a  painting  over  the  door  representing 
Gessler's  death,  stand  to  commemor- 
ate tiie  spot  on  which  the  bold  boat- 
man sprang  ashore  a  few  hours  before 
he  cleared  the  Canton  of  its  despot? 
And  is  there  not  a  colossal  statue  of 
Tell  reared  on  the  spot  in  Altorf 
town  where  he  aimed  at  the  apple? 
While  every  holiday-maker  knows 
Tell's  Platte,  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
which,  with  its  chapel  and  rude  fres- 
coes from  the  history  of  the  famous 
patriot,  records  the  belief  of  Uri  in 
the  heroic  tale. 


NOT  VERY  FAR. 


Not  very  far  to  happy  hasting  feet 

The  little  s'retch  of  land  between  our  lives 

In  distance  so  diminutive,  sd  sweet, 

To  love  that  listens  and  to  life  that  striJes  ; 

To  fullest  rest  a  little  pausing  bar — 
Not  very  far  ! 


And  when  my  day  ii  heav/,  when  all  light 
Fades  from  the  lime,  and  life  i>  dull  and  dim, 

I  think  how   little  hides  you  from  my  sight, 
And  qaaff  a  cup  of  joy  full  to  the  brim, 

Thankful  that  I  am  living,  since  you  are 

Not  very  far  !  lyorld. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SEPARATE  SCHOOLS.  j 

To  the  Editor  ^/"The  Monthly  :  | 

Sir, — An  attack  upon  any  class  or 
individual,  for  the  exercise  of  a 
privilege,  the  enjoyment  of  which  in 
no  way  conflicts  with  the  rights  or 
privileges  of  any  other  class  or  indi- 
vidual, can  only  be  characterized  as 
unwarranted  ;  and  every  person,  no 
matter  what  his  condition,  is  certain- 
ly entitled  to  immunity  from  every 
form  of  attacl^  when  such  attack  does 
not  assure  great  and  lasting  benefits, 
not  only  to  the  aggressor,  but,  as  far 
as  may  be  possible,  to  the  person  or 
persons  who,  in  the  deprivation  of  an 
imagined  privilege,  may  deem  them- 
selves ill-used. 

Now  while  we  are  prepared  to  allow 
our  fellow-citizens  of  all  creeds  all 
privileges  enjoyed  by  ourself,  while 
at  the  expense  of  no  man's  liberty  do 
we  desire  to  purchase  the  gratification 
of  any  passion,  while  we  regard  all 
liberties  and  privileges  consistent  with 
the  preservation  of  society  as  of  a 
sacred  character,  and  as  such  not  only 
deserving  but  demanding  our  lasting 
respect  and  unswerving  support,  we 
cannot  class  Separate  Schools  among 
those  privileges  so  far  removed  from 
earth  and  things  earthly,  as  to  defy 
criticism.  Rather  do  we  deem  them 
an  abuse  of  such  unfortunate  character, 
that  in  speaking  of  them  as  a  danger 
to  our  social  and  civil  status,  we  be- 
lieve we  are  using  language  intemper- 
ate only  so  far  as  it  but  weakly  ex- 
presses their  tendency.  It  is  not 
merely  an  abuse  affecting  a  small 
community  or  a  few  individuals;  it  is 
an  abuse  affecting  a  nation  ;  an  abuse 
colouring  legislation,  an  abuse  staining 
a  page  of  what  the  future  will  call 
history. 

The  necessity  for  a  school  should 
be  its  foundation,  and  on    no    other 


principle  should  it  receive  the  suppor 
of  the  state.   •  We  do  not  believe  thi 
can  well  be  refuted,  and,  unless  it  can' 
it    is    in    itself  argument    sufficiently 
strong  to  authorize  the  discontinuance 
of  state  support  to  Separate  Schools. 

Can  it  be  proven  that  Separate 
Schools  supply  a  better  education 
than  Public  Schools  ?  Can  it  be 
proven  that  a  horse  with  one  leg  can 
worst  a  horse  in  perfect  condition  and 
perfect  freedom  ? 

Can  it  be  proven  that  a  man 
educated  in  a  Separate  School  is 
better  fitted  for  the  business  of  life 
than  a  man  educated  in  a  Public 
School  ?  Can  it  be  proven  that  this 
country  would  be  better  governed  if 
our  law- makers  patronized  none  but 
club-footed  barbers  ?  Can  it  be 
proven  that  Separate  Schools  are  sup- 
ported with  less  cost  to  the  ratepayers 
than  Public  Schools  ? 

Some  of  the  effects  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Separate  Schools  have  come 
under  our  own  eye.  In  one  county 
in  Ontario  there  have  been  the  follow- 
ing changes  made,  and  that  these 
changes  are  for  the  worse  is  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  Public  and  Separ- 
ate School  supporters  alike  :  Three 
Public  Schools  were  substantially 
closed  through  the  formation  of 
Separate  Schools,  and  two  others 
divided  in  such  a  way  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  four  schools  thus 
formed  is  a  most  oppressive  burden 
to  the  people,  and  the  natural  outcome 
of  this  will  be  the  keeping  open  of  the 
schools.  Public  and  Separate,  for  a 
part  of  the  year  only,  and  during  such 
period  as  the  schools  may  be  open 
inferior  work  will  be  done  ;  for  a 
qualified  teacher  will  not  engage  at 
the  salaries  they  will  pay. 

In  the  sections  where  the  Public 
Schools  were  closed,  those  parents 
not  choosing  to  permit  their  children 
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to  attend  Separate  Schools  were 
obliged  to  hear  of  the  perfect  school 
system  of  Ontario,  rather  than  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  it.  Now  why  is  this  ? 
Simply  because  a  certain  power  that 
keeps  the  Government  of  Ontario 
pretty  well  employed  in  winking  at  its 
acts  and  doings  of  either  day  or  night 
said  it  must  be  so. 

It  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that 
Separate  Schools  are  established  in 
order  that  a  certain  class  may  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  having  their  particular 
doctrines  taught  their  young  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  ;  and  as  the  De 
partment  of  Education  is  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  our  Pro- 
vincial Government,  this  may  be  said 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  govern- 
ment, as  government  in  Ontario. 
When  quite  a  young  man,  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  now  living  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  relations  between  the 
Church  and  State,  the  summing  up  of 
which  according  to  Macaulay  is  that 
"  the  propagation  of  religious  truth  is 
one  of  the  principal  ends  of  govern- 
ment, as  government."  We  believe 
his  life  has  shown  that  this  statesman 
does  not  strictly  adhere  to  this  doc- 
trine ;  but  we  fear  that  respect  for 
the  man  of  to-day  has  induced  the 
Government  of  Ontario  to  give  too 
great  weight  to  the  overflowings  of  an 
adolescence  a  great  manhood  has  re- 
buked. Surely  such  a  question  does 
not,  at  this  day  and  in  this  country, 
need  argument.  No  logic  is  necessary 
to  show  that  a  Government  with  such 
a  principal  end  in  view  is  not  worthy 
of  the  support  of  an  intelligent  people, 
until  all  people  are  agreed  as  to  what 
the  truth  is  in  religious  matters.  Yet 
this  is  practically  the  position  of  the 
Government  of  Ontario.  It  grants  a 
certain  privilege  to  a  certain  class. 
"  Privilege  is  power."  Therefore  they 
delegate  to  this  class  a  power.  This 
class  makes  use  of  this  power  solely 
for  its  own  interests,  and  in  so  doing 
have   not  only    the  countenance  but 


also  the  monetary  support  of  Govern 
ment.  The  chief  interest  of  this  class 
is  the  spread  of  certain  religious 
doctrines.  Then  is  not  the  Govern- 
ment making  a  princij^al  end  of  the 
propagation  of  religious  truth  (or  un- 
truth) ? 

Again  "  All  power  is  a  trust  for 
public  good."  Can  we  say  this 
power,  prostituted  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Separate  Schools  which  are 
abominated  by  all  classes  irrespective 
of  creed  or  nationality,  is  regarded  by 
Government  as  a  trust  for  public  or 
any  other  good  ?  Can  we  say  this 
trust  is  being  well  discharged  when 
the  power  with  which  we,  as  a  people, 
invest  the  men  composing  the  (jovern- 
ment  of  Ontario  is  thus  parcelled  to 
the  detriment  of  all  persons  not  fully 
persuaded  that  the  principal  end  of 
government,  as  government,  is  the 
propagation  of  religious  truth  (or  un- 
truth) ? 

It  is  asserted  by  one  high  in  the 
world  that  our  Public  Schools  are 
hot-beds  of  immorality;  that  pupils 
of  these  schools  upon  leaving  them 
are  unfit  to  become  members  of  re- 
spectable society — that  in  fact  "  there 
is  no  health  in  them."  The  wish  is 
father  to  the  thought.  Could  these 
schools  be  made  to  mould  the  minds 
of  all  the  young  of  Ontario  into  the 
form  most  pleasing  to  the  archi-epis- 
copal  critic,  could  they  be  made  in- 
struments in  the  propagation  of  reli- 
gious truth  (or  untruth),  could  they  be 
made  bow  to  his  all-grasping  state, 
in  the  abjectness  so  wanning  to  his 
soul  they  would  be  faultless.  Unfor- 
tunately they  cannot  be  so  coerced, 
and  the  vials  of  priestly  wrath  are 
spilled,  and  the  blistering  drops  fall 
seething  on  poor  Public  Schools. 

Because  Public  Schools  cannot  be 
utilized  in  persuading  the  people  that 
$200,000  is  a  small  debt  incurred  in 
the  embellishment  of  the  house  occu- 
pied by  a  certain  dignitary  ;  because 
they  cannot  be  made  to  foster  in  the 
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minds  of  the  young  ideas  utterly  re- 
pugnant to  the  hberal  and  progres- 
sive spirit  of  the  age,  they  become 
"  tents  of  wickedness,"  and  the  self- 
elected  "  door-keepers  of  the  house 
of  God"  exhaust  themselves  in  an- 
athemas— splendid,  but  not  nine- 
teenth century;  forceful,  but  ill-direct- 
ed; capable,  but  unmanageable. 
Homely  though  the  saying  is,  harshly 
though  it  may  grate  on  ears  attuned 
to  sweeter  and  more  classic  sounds, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  warning  the 
patentee  of  curses  attached  to  all 
Public  Schools  that  "  curses,  like 
chickens,  come  home  to  roost,"  and 
we  believe  that  so  far  as  results  can 
show  the  supporter-in-chief  of  Separ- 
ate Schools  has  already  a  goodly  brood 
of  this  unfeathered  fowl  on  his  hands. 

We  believe  Separate  Schools  are  a 
luxury.  We  believe  there  is  a  bet- 
ter education  furnished  in  Public 
than  in  Separate  Schools.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  existence  of  Separate 
Schools  is  not  a  national  good,  and 
therefore  are  we  persuaded  that  the 
public  as  a  whole  has  no  interest  in 
their  maintenance. 

.Are  they  necessary  even  to  the  pro- 
duction of  good  Catholics  ?  Are  the 
Catholics  of  Ontario  who  have  been 
educated  in  Separate  Schools  better 
Catholics  than  are  to  be  found  in 
countries  where  Separate  Schools 
have  no  existence  as  State  institu- 
tions? Does  Rome  recognize  a 
Catholic  of  Ontario  as  more  deserv- 
ing— as  a  Catholic — than  one  of  her 
communion  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  ?  We  have  never 
heard  it  asserted,  much  less  proven. 
Then  do  we  assume  that  Separate 
Schools  do  not  give  their  graduates 
any  special  importance,  and  are  there- 
fore not  only  a  luxury  but  a  very  un- 
necessary one,  and  as  such  should  be 
left  to  the  support  of  those  claiming 
profit  by  them. 

A  luxury  enjoyed  by  a  few  has  no 
right  to  general  or   public   support. 


Then  what  shall  we  say  of  this  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  people  protest 
against  supporting,  that  appeals  to  no 
sympathy,  patriotic  or  factional,  in  any 
man  not  enjoying  it  ?  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  before  long  our  legislators, 
filled  with  zeal  for  the  more  public 
good,  will  say  they  shall  not  be,  and 
in  their  all  unsorrowed  fall  let  us 
take  another  step  in  that  liberalism 
that  should  cb  aacterize  all  legislation. 

We  are  not  given  to  the  habit  of 
referring  to  the  United  States  as  being 
a  model  country  or  possessing  a 
model  Government.  She  is  too 
American,  at  the  expense  of  every- 
thing British  and  Canadian,  to  de- 
mand from  us  the  unqualified  admir- 
ation for  her  every  institution,  some 
accord  her.  But  if  it  is  possible  for 
the  United  States  to  exist  as  a  nation 
without  Separate  Schools,  why  may 
not  we  in  Canada  dispense  with  them. 
Is  it  in  our  climate  the  necessity  for 
them  is  found  ?  Is  it  in  the  person- 
ality of  our  citizens  ?  Is  it  in  the  life 
we  must  live,  education  having  been 
finished  ?  We  believe  not.  We  can 
find  no  necessity  for  them.  Then  in 
God's  name,  as  a  shameful  abuse  of 
public  trust,  let  them  perish. 

If  ever  in  this  country  there  arises 
any  great  desire  for  a  revolution  in 
the  Government,  let  those  in  power 
look  to  past  legislation  for  its  source. 
If  ever  this  much-talked-of  annexation 
becomes  an  accomplished  fact  let  our 
legislators  shoulder  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  situation,  for  to  just  such 
legislation  as  has  established  Separate 
Schools  will  it  be  due.  "  foreign 
attachments  are  the  fruit  of  domestic 
misrule,"  and,  though  we  are  thankful, 
no  foreign  attachments  have  as  yet 
shown  themselves  to  any  extent,  we 
cannot  feel  at  all  grateful  to  our 
Government  of  Ontario  that  such  is 
the  case.  We  hope  nothing  like 
a  foreign  attachment  will  ever  make 
head  We  believe  in  the  patriotism 
of  Canadians,  and  in  this  belief  we 
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see  promise  of  the  abolition  of  Separ- 
ate Schools. 

An  abuse  and  in  formation  an  error 
they  deserve  nothing  better  than 
abolition  and  since  it  is  now  as  much 
deserved  as  ever  it  will  be,  let  them 
now  be  abolished. 

Milton  says  "  error  is  but  opinion 
in  waking."  We  hope  this  may  now 
through  Separate  Schools  be  proven. 
They  are  an  error.  Let  us  hope  they 
signify  such  a  wakening  of  opinion  in 
Ontario,  as  will  blot  them  even  froni 
the  archives  of  the  Province.  Let  us 
hope  they  signify  greater  and  more 
real    liberalism  for  the  fuiure,   since 


they  are  harbingers  of  this  great  flood 
of  awakening  opinion.  Let  us  hope 
they  signify,  in  their  identity  assumed 
at  the  death,  the  placing  of  all  the 
children  of  Ontario  and  all  the  people 
of  Ontario  on  a  fair  and  equal  footing, 
giving  all  an  equal  start  in  the  race  of 
life,  and  fettering  no  man  and  no 
class  with  the  support  of  an  institution 
fertile  only  in  promise,  fruitful  only  of 
discord,  and  beneficial  only  to  a 
foreign  despotism. 

Yours,  etc. 

B.  F.  Bolton. 
Skeaks  Mills,  Ont. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 


We  take  this  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing the  friends  of  this  magazine  for 
the  interest  ihey  have  shown  in  its 
prosperity,  and  hope  that  they  will 
continue  to  exert  themselves  on 
its  behalf  till  the  Canada  Educa- 
tional Monthly  be  found  in  every 
school  in  Canada.  Specimen  copies 
sent  on  application. 


We  have  always  thought  that  the 
private  schools  for  young  ladies  in 
our  province  did  not  receive  their  due 
recognition  for  the  valuable  part  done 
by  them  in  the  educational  work  of 
the  country.  Mrs.  Sylvanus  Reed 
has  an  article  in  Scribner  for  October, 
setting  forth  the  aims  and  responsi- 
bilities of  these  schools.  We  specially 
commend  the  article  to  our  readers, 
the  first  part  of  which  appears  in  this 
number  of  The  Monthly. 


Cardinal  Newman's  Estimate  of 
Teaching. — He  says:  "  I  have  ever 
joined  together  faith  and  knowledge, 
and  considered  engagements  in  edu- 
cational work  a  special  pastoral  office. 
When  I  was  public  tutor  of  my  college 
at  Oxford,  I  maintained,  even  fiercely, 


that  my  employment  was  distinctly 
pastoral.  I  considered  that,  by  the 
statutes  of  the  University,  a  tutor's 
profession  was  of  a  religious  nature. 
I  never  would  allow  that,  in  teaching 
the  classics,  I  was  absolved  from 
carrying  on,  by  means  of  them,  in  the 
minds  of  my  pupils  an  ethical  train- 
ing. I  considered  a  college  tutor  to 
have  the  care  of  souls,  and  before  I 
accepted  the  office  I  wrote  down  a 
private  memorandum  that,  supposing 
I  could  not  carry  out  this  view  of  it, 
the  question  would  arise  whether  I 
could  continue  to  hold  it.  To  this 
principle  I  have  been  faithful  through- 
out my  life.  It  has  been  my  defence 
to  myself,  since  my  ordination  to  the 
priesthood,  for  not  having  given  my- 
self to  parochial  duties,  and  for  having 
allowed  myself  a  wide  range  of  secu- 
lar reading  and  thought,  and  of  liter- 
ary work." 

The  able  and  accomplished  teacher 
valued  teaching  for  the  opportunity  it 
gave  him  for  doing  spiritual  work. 
Important  as  it  is  to  be  the  guide  in 
leading  others  to  acquire  knowledge, 
still  comparatively  speaking,  it  is  only 
to  be  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of 
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water,  unless,  while  giving  instruction 
in  human  learning,  he  manages,  how- 
ever imperfectly,  to  inspire  his  pupils 
with  fairness  to  man,  with  love  of 
truth,  and    devotion    to  duty. 


"THE  FLAG." 

THE  attention  which  is  at  present 
bestowed  upon  the  old  flag,  ever 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  Canadians,  does 
not  imply  that  hitherto  the  people  of  \ 
Canada  were  indifferent  to  the  "  flag," 
or  to  the  principles  and  privileges  of 
which  it  is  the  recognized  symbol. 

Doubtless  it  is  expedient,  living  as 
we  do  beside  a  neighbour  so  active 
and  so  aggressive  in  the  exhibition  of 
national  life  as  our  friends  to  the  south 
of  us,  to  show,  by  evidence  which 
the  most  unwilling  cannot  gainsay, 
that  we  are  a  distinct  part  of  the  Em- 
pire, with  genuine  impulses  of  national 
life. 

We  hope  the  competition  inaugur- 
ated by  our  esteemed  contemporary, 
the  Empire,  will  prove  helpful  in 
making  our  people  more  intelligent, 
truth-loving  and  reverent. 

"  The  children  are  invited  to  write 
essays,  not  exceeding  six  hundred 
words  in  length,  on  '  The  Patriotic 
Influence  of  Hoisting  the  Flagon  the 
Schools.'  These  essays  to  be  handed 
in  to  their  teacher,  who  will  select  the 
one  considered  best  to  compete  for 
their  school,  and  forward  it  to  the 
Evipire.  Essays  to  be  addressed  to 
the  "Efupire,'  and  to  be  marked  on 
outside  of  envelope,  'Flag  Competi- 
tion.' On  the  essay  itself  should  be 
plainly  marked  the  number  of  the 
section,  the  township  and  county,  and 
the  name  of  the  boy  or  girl  who  is 
the  author.  The  essays  will  then  be 
submitted,  by  counties,  to  a  com- 
mittee of  prominent  gentlemen  who 
have  consented  to  judge  them,  and 
the  Prize  Flag  will  be  awarded  to  the 
school  in  each  county  or  city  which 
sends  in  the  best  essay.     Essays  are 


to  be  forwarded  to  the  Empire  not 
later  than  the  15th  of  November,  and 
the  examination  will  be  proceeded 
with  without  delay,  so  as,  if  possible, 
to  have  the  flags  hoisted  for  the  first 
time  on  the  re-opening  of  schools 
after  Christmas  holidays." 

The  competition  is  extended  to  all 
the  secondary  schools  of  Ontario,  the 
added  conditions  being  1200  lines  in- 
stead of  600,  and  time  extended  to 
first  of  December. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

JAMES  MURISON  DUNN  was 
born  in  Scotland,  Oct.  24th, 
1830,  and  came  to  Canada  at  an 
early  age.  He  was  educated  at  Ni- 
agara Grammar  School,  and  subse- 
quently took  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and 
LL  B.  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
He  was  afterwards  head  master  of  the 
Drummondviile  Grammar  School,  and 
ofthe  Peterboro'  Grammar  School,  and 
in  1865  became  head  master  in  the 
Guelph  Grammar  School,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  nearly  ten  years.    He 

1  was  for  a  short  time   head   master  of 

I  the  Elora  High  School,  and  in   1875 
was  apointed   principal   of  the   Wel- 

I  land  High  School,  which  position  he 
held  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Dunn's  specialty  was  classics. 
He  edited,  for  use  in  the  schools, 
"  The  Orations  of  Cicero  against  Cati- 
line," "Csesar's  Bellum  Britannicum," 
and  Virgil's  "^neid,"  Book  V. 
He  was  very  successful  in  prepar- 
ing candidates  for  the  University  and 
professional  examinations,  and  many 
of  his  old  pupils  who  have  won  for 
themselves  honourable  places  in  the 
church,  at  the  bar,  and  in  our  schools, 
remember  with  gratitude  his  untiring 
efforts  and  wise  counsel. 

Mr.  Dunn  was  an  examiner  in 
Latin  at  the  Departmental  Examina- 
tions for  1890,  and  was  at  his  post  of 
duty   in    the   Welland    High    School 

I  until   almost    the  last.     He    died   in 
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harness,  and  leaves  behind  him  the 
record  of  a  good  and  useful  life.  All 
respect  to  his  memory  and  regret  at 
his  departure  was  shown  by  those 
among  whom  he  lived,  and  will  be 
felt  by  all  who  knew  him  in  the  vari- 


ous relationships  of  life.  He  was  for 
twenty-five  years  an  elder  in  the  Presby- 
terian   Church. 

Mr.  Dunn  leaves  a  widow  and  five 
sons,  one  of  whom  is  Mr.  Herbert  L. 
Dunn,  B.A.,  Barrister,  of  Toronto. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


CLASSICS. 


J.  Fletcher,  B. A., Toronto,  M.A.,  Oxen., Editor 


In  the  hope  of  inducing  and  facilitating  a  more 
general  study  of  the  honour  matriculation  classics, 
a  systematic  discussion  of  certain  parts  of  the 
honour  work  in  Greek  and  Latin  will  be  attempted 
in  this  column. 


NOTES  ON  CICERO,  IX  CAT.  III. 

Ilia — sc  invidia,  "  odium  from  the  (follow- 
ing) fact,  tliat  he  went  forth  alive."  exierit, 
virtual  oratio  obliqua  from  the  auditor's  point 
of  view.     (Bradley,  §  448.) 

Sed — "  At  any  rate,"  "  however." 

Exterminari — "  Drive  beyond  the  limit?.'' 
=ze$opL$€LV  The  meaning  "  Exerminate,'' 
is  medieval. 

Restitissent  —O  .  obi.  for  restiterint  of  or. 
vecla.     (Bradley,  p.  278,  note.) 

§4.  Atqiie.     Almost  adversative.     "But." 

.^■^(P— Subject,  as  usuil  ;  at  head  of  sen- 
tence. 

Quos eos.      Relative    clause    before 

antecedent,  as  usual  when  the  antecedent  is 
an  emphatic  is. 

In  eo  .  .  .  ut  .  .  .  "  On  this, 
namely  watching  and  observing." 

Quid  age  rent,  quid,  etc. — "  Their  acts  and 
i  itentions, "  molior  (mobs,  mass)  "  set  in 
motion,".",    "plan."  (Favourite   with  Cic.) 

FiJeni  faceret — "  Gain  credence."  cf. 
Faire  foi. 

Oratio — "Language,  "  "story."  Minorem. 
Nearly  =  "  no." 

Rem — "  The  truth,"  "facts."  Res  must 
usually  be  paraphrased  by  some  word  in 
English  to  suit  the  context. 

Turn  demum.     "Then  and  no*,  till  then." 

Translate  :  "  But  when  I  saw  that  those 
whom  I  knew  to  be  filled  with  the  worst 
madness  and  villany  were  with  us  and  re- 
3 


mained  in  Rome,  I  spent  every  day  and 
night  in  this  :  watching  and  observing  all 
their  plans  and  actions,  in  order  that — as 
my  story  gained  no  credence  in  your  ears — 
I  might  get  such  a  thorough  hold  of  the  facts 
that  you  would  at  last  provide  for  your 
safety  with  your  wits  when  you  saw  the 
villany  with  your  eyes." 

Tumultus — A  "  rising  "  in  Italy  or  in  Cis- 
Alpine  Gaul. 

Sollicitatos — "Tampered  with." 

(Sollus,  every,  quite  and  cio,  move.) 

Cum  litteris,  etc.—''  With  a  letter  and  in 
structions." 

Hide  esse,  etc. — "That  it  was  to  him  that  the 
letter  was  entrusted." 

Ut  iota  res,  etc.—Th^  second  ul  is  redun- 
dant. Tr.  "  Oi'proving  the  whole  truth  on 
the  directest  evidence."  (Lit.  That  the 
whole  conspiracy  might  be  detected  in  the 
act.) 

§5.  Amantissimos  reip.  "  Very  patriotic." 

The  participle  has  become  an  adj.,  losing 
the  idea  of  time  and  marking  a  quality, 
(Bradley,  §  302.) 

Quid  .  .  .  ostendi—''  Indicated  to 
them  what  I  had  resolved  should  be  done.  ' 
Ostendo  (ob,  towards  and  tendo  stretch). 
Placet,  it  seems  good,  is  determined. 

Qui  ■  •  ■  sentirent  —  "For  they  al- 
way  entertained  noble  and  elevated  senti- 
ment on  all  political  questions,"  (/.^.agreed 
with  him).     Qui,  causal  (Brad.,  §  509). 

Omnia  sentirent.  Lit.,  "  Held  all  their 
views."  Example  of  L ■'.tin  fondness  for  con- 
crete expressions.     (Brad.,  §  54.) 

Sine  recusatione.  "  Without  making  any 
excuses."  \^re-cuso  (re,  back  and  causa,  ex- 
cuse) make  excuses,  refuse.^ 

6V/a.  Adjectival  farm  of  quisquam  = 
"any,"  after  a  negative  or  virtual  negative 
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Quum  ad     ,     .     .     Brad..  §  429. 

Pontem  Mulvium.  Mulvian  bridge  across 
th-*  Tiber ;  two  miles  above  the  city. 

Inter  eos.     "  Between  the  two  parties." 

Eodem.     "  To  the  same  point." 

etipsi  .  .  .  et  ego.  "They  in  person 
on  the  one  hand  .  .  .  I  for  my  part  on 
the  other." 

Sine  cujusquam  suspicione.  Lit.  "  With- 
out the  suspecting  of  anyone  (=without  any- 
one suspecting).  Nouns  in  to  have  usually 
an  active  force  and  correspond  to  our  nouns 
in  ing. 

Eduxerant.  The  Roman  praetors  (eight 
in  number),  though  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  justice,  had  the  im- 
perium  (right  of  military  command)  and 
could  lead  armies. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

„,■,       f  H.I.  Strang,  B. A.,  Goderich. 
t.axtor%  I  .^y  j^   Fraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 

1.  Expand  into  complex  or  compound 
sentences  : 

(a)  The  stream  was  too  deep  to  wade 
across  it. 

{b)  It  had  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  no 
traces  of  its  existence. 

{c)  We  could  never  have  done  it  without 
their  assistance. 

{a)  Some  merely  glanced  at  it  without 
stopping  to  examine  it. 

(if)  Seeing  the  door  standing  open  he  sus- 
pected something  to  be  wrong. 

(/")  I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any 
other  edition. 

2.  Substitute  equivalent  words  for  the 
talicized  phrases,  and  vice  versa  : 

(a)  /«  i/ie  last  place  you  must  remember  to 
do  this  regularly. 

(3)  Their  hearts  were  brimrning  full  of 
scorn. 

(f)  The  man  was  to  all  a//fara«f^  listening 
attentively. 

[d)  He  accepted  the  offer  without  any 
hesitation. 

[e)  I  have  called  his  attention  to  it  a  great 
many  times. 


(/)  The  increase  is  scarcely  able  to  be  per- 
ceived. 

[g)   He  did  it  dexterously  and  silently. 

(h)  The  story  is  by  no  means  unlikely  to 
be  true. 

3.  Change  the  voice  of  the  finite  verbs  : 

(a)  His  friends,  if  they  can  be  called  such, 
have  deserted  him. 

(b)  No  one  would  have  thought  of  such  a 
thing  in  those  days. 

{c)  Very  few  knew  that  he  had  written  the 
letter. 

{d)  A  full  description  of  it  will  be  given  in 
Saturday's  Globe. 

(e)  Has  the  letter  she  wrote  to  him  ever 
been  published  ? 

4.  Combine  into  simple  sentences  : 

(a)  They  searched  everywhere.  They 
found  no  trace  of  it.  They  decided  to  re- 
turn. 

(b)  She  had  an  uncle.      He  was  a  farmer. 
He  was  rich.     He  lived    in  the  County  of 
Oxford.     He  wrote  to  her.     He  invited  her 
to  visit  him. 

5.  Combine  into  compound  sentences: 
(a)  He  opened  the  window.     He  put  his 

head  out.     He  looked  all  around.     He  saw 
no  one.     He  resumed  his  'vork. 

{b)  The  veteran  recognized  the  face  and 
figure.  He  drew  himself  up.  He  lifted  his 
hand.  He  paid  his  military  salute  to  the 
dead.     He  did  so  with  solemn  reverence. 

6.  Combine  into  complex  sentences  : 

[a]  A  stray  sunbeam  glimmered  on  the 
sleeper's  face.  The  lady  perceived  this. 
She  twisted  a  small  branch  aside.  She 
made  it  intercept  the  sunbeam. 

(b)  A  native  of  the  country  related  to  me 
an  adventure.  He  was  himself  a  practical 
diver.  It  happened  to  him  in  one  of  his 
submarine  excursions.     He  said  so. 

7.  Break  up  into  a  series  of  short  simple 
sentences  : 

[a)  As  soon  as  he  reached  this  point,  he 
began  to  stir  up  the  sand  with  his  stick, 
which  made  the  water  so  dark,  that  he  and 
the  shark  lost  sight  of  each  other. 

(b)  His  offer  was  received  with  shouts  of 
laughter,  and  mistaking  it  for  the  laugh   of 
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contempt,  he  started  up,  and,  stretching  up 
his  arms,  offered  to  fill  the  room  as  high  as 
he  could  reach. 

(c)  While  Randolph  was  considering  what 
was  to  be  done,  there  came  to  him  a  Scottish 
gentleman  who  had  joined  Bruce's  standard, 
and  told  him  that  he  would  like  to  speak 
with  him  in  private. 

CLASS-ROOM. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1890. 

Jun tor  Matriculatio n . 

Arts. 

english  grammar. 

Pass. 

Examiner: — Herbert  Hartley  Dewart,  B.A. 

Note.— Candidates  for  Scholarships  will 
take  only  those  questions  marked  with  an 
asterisk.  All  other  Candidates  (whether 
for  Pass  or  Honours,  or  for  ihe  Junior  Leaving 
Examination)  must  take  the  first  six  questions 
and  two  of  the  remainder. 

*I.  "In  this  character  of  the  Americans, 
a  love  of  freedom  is  the  predominating 
feature  which  marks  and  distinguishes  the 
whole  :  and  as  an  ardent  is  always  a  jealous 
affection,  your  colonies  become  suspicious, 
restive,  and  untractable,  whenever  they  see 
the  least  attempt  to  wrest  from  them  by  force, 
or  shuffle  from  them  by  chicane,  what  they 
think  the  only  advantage  worth  living  for. 
This  fierce  spirit  of  liberty  is  stronger  in  the 
English  Colonies  probably  than  in  any  other 
people  of  the  earth  ;  and  this  from  a  great 
variety  of  powerful  causes;  which,  to  under- 
stand the  true  temper  of  their  minds,  and  the 
direction  which  this  spirit  takes,  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  lay  open  somewhat  more  largely." 

(a)  Analyze  the  sentence :  ''  This  fierce 
spirit  .  .  .  more  largely,"  showing 
clearly  the  relation  of  the  various  subordinate 
cliuses  to  their  respective  principal  clauses. 

{b)  Parse  the  italicized  words. 

(c)  Shuffle.  Give  three  other  examples  of 
words  in  which  the  same  relation  between 
sense  and  sound  exists. 

{d)  Criticize  the  style  of  the  above  extract, 


suggesting    any    alterations   that    you    think 

would  improve  it. 
I  '^ 

[e)  Write  brief  etymological  notes  on  the 

following  words  :   Character,  predominating, 

distinguishes,  jealous  and  affection. 

•2.  To  what  extent  has  the  early  English 
dative  survived  in  modern  English  ? 

'3.  Distinguish  between  the  composition 
and  derivation  of  words.  Which  is  earlier 
in  a  language  ?  Are  bishopric,  kingly,  friend- 
ship, orchard,  wiseacre,  privilege,  childhood 
and  atone  compounds  or  derivatives  ? 

*4.  D.  fine  and  explain  by  examples  the 
meaning  of  each  of  the  following  terms : — 
Solecism,  gerund,  patronymic,  pronominal 
adjective,  cognate  object,  hybrid. 

*5.  Give  two  examples  each  of  : 

(a)  Nouns  having  two  plurals  with  totally 
different  meanings. 

(b)  Nouns  having  different  meanings  in 
the  singular  and  in  the  plural. 

(c)  Nouns  having  two  meanings  in  the 
singular  and  one  in  the  plural. 

{d)  Nouns  having  two  meanings  in  the 
plural  and  one  in  the  singular. 

(e)  Nouns  having  no  singular. 

(/)  Nouns  having  no  plural. 

*6.  (a)  Distinguish  carefully  between  the 
proper  uses  of  "  shall  "  and  "  will,"  giving 
examples. 

(b)  Give  the  derivation  of  each  word, 
showing  how  far  the  original  meaning  of 
each  survives  in  its  present  use. 

*7.  "In  English,  subjectivity  or  objectiv- 
ity may  be  given  to  a  word  by  position,  but 
case  cannot."     Explain  and  criticize. 

*8.  (a)  Point  out  and  illustrate  the  princi- 
pal uses  of  the  infinitive. 

(b)  When  may  "to"  be  omitted  in  the 
infinitive  ? 

9.  (a)  Explain  the  present  function  of  the 
Relative  Pronoun. 

{b)  Point  out  any  peculiarities  in  the  use 
of  "  whose  "  and  "  what." 

*lO.  Give  the  derivation  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  verb  "  to  be,"  explaining  the  ety- 
mology of  all  anomalous  forms. 

Honours. 

Note. — Candidates  for  Scholarships  will 
take   only  those  questions  marked  with  an 
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asterisk.  All  other  candidates  (whether  for 
Honours,  or  for  the  Senior  Leaving  Examin- 
ation) must  take  the  first  eight  questions  and 
two  of  the  remainder. 

*i.  Discuss  the  correctness  of  Richard 
Grant  White's  contention  that  "  English  is 
a  grammarless  tongue." 

*2.  What  are  the  requisites  of  a  peifect 
alphabet  ?  Iq  what  respects  is  the  English 
alphabet  defective  or  redundant  ? 

*3.  Write  brief  notes  on  the  construction 
of  "himsfilf,"  "methinks,"  "only,"  "like," 
"  more  fully,"  and  "  such." 

*4.  (a)  "  The  present  tendency  of  the 
language  is  to  reject  the  distinction  of  the 
subjunctive  mood,"     Criticize  this  statement. 

[b)  Illustrate  clearly  the  present  use  of  the 
subjunctive  mood,  showing  also  in  what  re- 
spects this  differs  from  the  former  use  in  Old 
English. 

*5.  English  is  spoken  of  as  a  "  composite 
language."  Mention  the  various  elements 
that  enter  into  its  composition,  referring 
each  to  its  appropriate  historical  place,  and 
showing  the  extent  to  which  the  English 
language  is  indebted  to  each. 

*6.  Write  full  explanatory  notes  on  the 
following  : — Ablaut,  Symphytism,  Substan- 
tive Verb. 

*7.  Explain  the  diphthong  forms,  au,  ou, 
oi,  ee,  ea  ;  showing  clearly  the  origin  of 
each. 

*8.  "The  two  great  hemispheres  of  lan- 
guage which  we  designate  as  the  Presentive 
and  the  Symbolic  may  with  equal  propriety 
and  greater  brevity  be  simply  called  Nouns 
and  Pronouns."  Explain  fully  what  is 
meant. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  Philology  ?  Dis- 
tinguish carefully  between  Philology  and 
Grammar. 

*io.  Criticize  or  justify  Earle's  contention 
that  it  is  a  confusion  of  thought  to  rank  ihe 
interjection  amongst  the  parts  of  speech. 

II.  What  does  Earle  give  as  the  origin  of 
the  form  of  the  infinitive  with  "  to  "  ? 

*I2.  How  do  you  account  for  the  differ- 
ence in  form  between  the  first  three  adverbial 
numerals  and  their  .successors? 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  PROSE  LITERA- 
TURE. 

Pass  and  Honours. 

Examiners:— A.  H.  Reynar,  LL.D.,  David 
Reid  Keys,  M.A. 

Note. — Candidates  for  Pass  and  for  ihe 
Junior  Leaving  Examination  will  take  the 
first  four  questions  and  any  two  of  the  re- 
mainder. Candidates  for  Honours  and  for 
the  Senior  Leaving  Examination  will  take 
the  first  five  questions  and  any  two  of  the 
remainder.  Candidates  for  Scholarships 
will  take  the  questions  marked  with  an 
asterisk. 

,^*^Candidates  are  warned  that  the  Com- 
position counts  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
paper. 

I.  Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  : 

My  favourite  book. 

School  life  in  Ontario. 

The  humour  of  Addison. 

Addison  as  an  essayist. 

*Addison  as  a  "  minor  moralist." 

*2.  Give  examples  from  the  essays  you 
have  read  of  the  merits  and  defects  of 
Addison's  style. 

*3.  Tell  in  your  own  words  the  vision  of 
Mirzah. 

*4.  What  gives  the  Spectator  its  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  English  literature? 

*5.  Describe  Addison's  vocabulary. 

*6.  Criticize  Addison's  use  of  figurative 
language  and  quote  any  of  his  figures  that 
have  specially  impressed  you. 

7.  Give  in  your  own  words  Addison's 
views  on  cheerfulness. 

*8.  Quote  and  criticize  Johnson's  advice 
as  to  the  study  of  Addison. 

9.  Tell  the  story  of  Biton  and  Ciitobus  or 
that  of  Diogenes  and  the  young  man  on  his 
way  to  a  feast, 

*io.  "And  throughout  it  all  there  is  a 
sort  of  stoiy,  the  first  taste  our  ancestors  had 
of  what,  since  Richardson's  novels,  has 
been  the  most  powerful  of  literary  pleasures." 

To  what  extent  does  this  story  enter  into 
the  selection  you  have  read  ? 
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Honours. 

Note. — Honour  candidates  and  candidates 
for  the  Senior  Leaving  Examination  will 
take  questions  1 — 8  inclusive.  Candidates 
for  Scholarships  will  take  questions  marked 
with  an  asterisk. 

1.  Write  a  brief  account  of  the  great  work 
to  which  Shakespeare  is  indebted  for  the 
groundwork  of  this  drama. 

2.  When  did  Coriolanus  live  ?  Describe 
the  condition  of  the  Roman  people  at  that 
lime. 

3.  Does  this  drama  reveal  ihe  political 
sympathies  of  Shakespeare  ?  Give  reasons 
in  support  of  your  view. 

*4.  Menenius.  A  letter  for  me  1  It  gives 
me  an  estate  of  seven  years'  health  ;  in  «  hich 
time  I  will  make  a  lif)  at  the  physician  :  the 
most  sovereign  prescription  in  Galen  is  but 
empiricutic,  and,  to  this  preservative,  of  no 
better  report  than  a  horse-drench.  Is  he  not 
wounded  ?  he  was  wont  to  come  home 
wounded. 

Virgilia.     O,  no,  no,  no. 

Volumnia.  O,  he  is  wounded,  I  thank 
the  gods  for  't. 

Menenius.  So  do  I  too,  if  it  be  not  too 
much  : — brings  a'  victory  in  his  pocket  ?  the 
wounds  btcome  him. 

Volumnia.  On  's  brows  :  Menenius,  he 
comes  the  third  time  home  with  the  oaken 
garland. 

Menenius.  Has  he  disciplined  Aufidius 
soundly  ? 

Volumnia.  Titus  Lartius  writes,  they 
fought  together,  but  Aufidius  got  off. 

(a)  Why  is  this  in  prose  form  ?  Write 
note  on  Shakespeare's  changes  from  verse  to 
prose. 

{b)  Who  was  Galen  ?  Note  the  anachron- 
ism. 

(c)  ejnpiricutic.  Derive  and  explain.  Give 
other  readings. 

(d)  0,  no,  no,  no.  What  does  this  express 
beyond  the  negation  ?  How  is  it  that  Virgilia 
denies,  whilst  Volumnia  asserts,  that  Coriol- 
anus is  wounded  ? 

{e)  "i>rin£s  a\"  *'  On's  6ri.7iis."  Account 
for  the  ellipsis. 

(/)  t/ie    oaken    garland.     What  did    this 


signify  ?     Is  Shakespeare  correct    in  giving 
the  garland  three  times  to  Coriolanus  ? 

*5.    Coriolanus,  Shall  remain  ! — 

Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  Minnows  ?  mark 

you 
His  absolute  "  shall  "  ? 

His  popular  "  shall,"  against  a  graver  bench 
Than  ever  frown'd  in  Greece. 

{a)  Explain  the  references  in  "  Triton  of 
Ihe  minnows,'"  "  Hydra,^'  ^^  a  graver  bench,^' 
elc. 

(b)  "  Twas  from  the  canon."  What  does 
this  mean?  Give  reasons  for  your  view. 
What  different  meaning  is  sometimes  taken  ? 

{c)  Write  a  note  on  Shakespeare's  use  of 
the  subjunctive  as  illustrated  in  this  passage. 

(d)  ^^  of  the  monsters.''  Explain  the  con- 
struction. 

*6.  Give  an  outline  of  Volumnia's  appeal 
to  Coriolanus  to  spare  the  city. 

*7.  Contrast  Volumnia  and  Virgilia.  In 
illustration  of  Virgilia's  character  quote  the 
sayings  ascribed  to  her  in  this  play,  and  also 
the  words  addressed  to  her  by  Coriolanus. 

*8.  By  disregarding  the  dramatic  unities 
what  advantages  does  Shakespeare  secure  in 
the  development  of  the  charactei  of  Corio- 
lanus. 

*9.  Discuss  the  relation  of  the  ethical  ele- 
ment to  the  aesthetic  element  in  comedy  and 
in  tragedy.  Show  how  the  due  balance  is 
maintained  in  this  play. 

*io.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  comic  pas- 
sages introduced  by  Shakespeare  into  his 
tragedies?  Il'ustrate  from  this  play  and 
from  any  other  play  of  Shakespeare. 

Pass. 

Examiner: — A.  H.  Reyrar,  LL.D. 

Note. — Candidates  for  Scholarships  will 
take  only  the  questions  marked  with  an 
asterisk.  Other  candidates  will  take  under 
I.,  II.,  IV.,  and  V.  the  first  question  and  any 
following  question,  and  under  III.  and  VI, 
some  one  of  the  subjects  specified. 

I. 

I.  Give  dates  of  Byron's  birth  and  death 
and  such  particulars  of  his  parentage  and  early 
life  as  may  help  to  account  for  his  peculiar 
character. 

*2.  What  are  the   excellences  and  what 
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the  limitations  of  Byron's  literary  work? 
Illustrate  by  reference  to  Childe  Harold  and 
the  Prisoner  of  Chillon. 

II. 
"  My  hair  is  grey,  but  not  with  years, 

Proud  of  Persecution's  rage." 

I.  In  what  respects  and  for  what  reasons 
does  Byron  depart  from  the  history  on 
which  this  poem  is  founded  ?  Compare,  on 
this  point,  with  Byron's  sonnet  on  the  same 
subject. 

'2.  Describe  the  metre  of  this  poem.  By 
what  devices  is  a  pleasing  variety  secured 
within  the  metrical  uniformity  ?  Illustrate 
from  this  passage. 

*3.  It  has  been  said  of  the  Prisoner  of 
Chillon  :  "  It  is  the  one  grand  tributes 
which  the  great  rebel  of  the  age  paid  to 
Wordsworth."  Explain  the  expression, 
"  The  great  rebel  of  the  age"  and  say  wherein 
this  poem  is  a  tribute  to  Wordsworth. 

*4.  What  words  are  used  in  this  passage 
for  the  sake  of  rhyme  rather  than  for  their 
own  fitness  to  express  the  idea,  and  what 
examples  are  there  of  doubtful  syntax? 

5.  Derive  bannd,  barr'd,  fare,  perisKd, 
tenets. 

III. 

Describe  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  as 
far  as  possible,  some  one  of  the  following 
subjects  : — 

1.  The  Prison. 

2.  The  song  of  the  bird  and  its  effects  on 
the  prisoner.  • 

*3.  The  view  from  the  prison  window. 

IV. 
Fair  Greece  !  sad  relic  of  departed  worth  ! 

But  slave  succeed  to  slave  through  years  of 
endless  toil. 

I.  Name  and  describe  this  metrical  form. 
In  what  work  was  it  first  made  famous? 
Compare  it  with  blank  verse  and  with  tbe 
rhymed  couplet  as  to  its  adaptation  to  the 
matter  of  this  poem. 

*2.  Point  out  and  name  the  figures  of 
rhetoric  in  the  first  of  these  stanzas. 

*3.  Explain    the   significance  and  discuss 


the  appropriateness   of  the  words  relic,  un- 
create,  whilotne,  resume. 

4.  Write  notes  on  Allah,  Giaour,  Othman^ 
Wahab. 

V. 
But  soon  he  knew  himself  the  most  unfit 

For  nature's  pages  glass'd  by  sunbeams  on 
the  lake. 

I.  What  difference  in  style  appears  be- 
tween the  first  two  Cantos  of  Childe  Harold 
and  the  third  Canto  ?  What  occasioned  the 
difference  ? 

*2.  Is  the  character  here  described  real  or 
imaginary  ?  Give  reasons  for  your  view  on 
this  point.  What  treatment  should  such  a 
man  expect  from  his  fellowmen  ! 

*3'  Quote  or  refer  to  other  passages  in 
which  Byron  expresses  his  delight  in  nature. 
What  aspects  of  nature  seem  to  charm  him 
most.     How  would  you  account  for  this  ? 
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VI. 

Give  from  Childe  Harold  the  views  o 
Byron  on  some  one  of  the  following  sub- 
jects : — • 

*I.  His  own  literary  work  and  fame. 

2.  His  religious  belief  and  unbelief, 

3.  The  character  of  Napoleon. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  COMPOSITION 
FROM  WARREN  HASTINGS 

FOR  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE    JUNIOR  LEAVING 
EXAMINATION. 

1.  "  The  Boyhood  of  Warren  Hastings  " 
(chapter  I). 

(fl)  His  ancestors. 

[h]  His  birch  and  early  childhood. 

{c)  His  school  life  and  school-mates  at 
Westminster. 

[d)  His  uncle's  death  and  its  effect  on 
his  career. 

2.  "The  Rohilla  War,"  (chapters  VII., 
VIII.,  IX.). 

(rt)  The  Rohillas,  who  ?  where  ?  what 
sort  of  people  ? 

(6)  The  bargain  between  the  Nabob  and 
Hastings. 
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{c)  The  operations  and  the  result  of  the 
war. 

{d)  What  is  to  be  thought  of  Hastings' 
conduct  in  regard  to  it. 

3.  The  Letters  of  Junius  (chapter  X). 

(a)  What?  Where?  When?  For  what 
noted  ? 

(b)  Reasons  for  thinking  Francis  was 
the  writer,  (i)  Coincidence  of  certain 
facts.  (2)  Resemblance  of  moral  char- 
acter. 

(c)  If  Francis  was  the  writer,  why  he 
ceased  writing  ? 


4.  "  The  Downfall  andjDeath  of  Nunco- 
mar,"  (chapters  V.,  VI..  XL,  XII, ). 

(a)   Who  Nuncomar  was;  his  character. 
(h)  Why  and  how    he  sought    revenge, 
and  his  apparent  triumph. 

(c)  His  arrest,  trial,  and  death, 
(rf)   Impey's  conduct  in  the  matter. 
(«)  Hastings'  conduct. 

5.  Hyder  Ali  (chapter  XVI.,). 

(a)  Who  and  what  sort  of  man  he  was  ? 

(i)  His  sudden  and  successful  attack 
on  the  British. 

(c)  Measures  adopted  by  Hastings  to 
repel  it  and  the  result. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE 


Four  Great  Teachos.  By  Joseph  Fors'er. 
{London:  George  Allen.) — Under  this  ap- 
propriate title  Mr.  Joseph  Forster  publishes 
four  lectures  on  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  Emerson 
and  Browning  respectively.  They  are  good 
reading.  The  illustrations  are  choice  and 
the  style  pleasant,  and  the  matter  fresh  and 
interesting.  A  great  many  quotations  are 
given  in  all  the  lectures,  and  invariably  with 
the  happiest  effect.  There  are  many  pass- 
ages which,  did  space  not  forbid,  we  should 
like  to  quote. 

The  Statesmen  Series.  Edited  by  Lloyd 
C.  Sanders.  2s.  6d.  each.  Fox.  By  H.  O. 
Wakeman.  Lord  Derby.  By  T.  E.  Kebbel. 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  By  T.  E.  Kebbel.  (Lon- 
don :  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.) — -A  comprehen- 
sive series  of  brief,  convenient  and  practical 
biographies  of  statesmen  of  note,  both  British 
and  Continental,  has  been  issued  under  this 
title.  The  last  three  volumes  issued  are 
enumerated  above,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  subjects  are  well  chosen.  Eleven  vol- 
umes in  all  have  now  appeared.  Mr.  Keb- 
bel has  been  very  successful  in  his  sketch  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  brilliant  career.  The 
style  is  clear  and  interesting,  and  the  political 
surroundings  and  history  are  given  in  a  use- 
ful and  satisfactory  form.  One  of  the  best 
chapters  in  the  book  is  the  sixth — "  Mr. 
Disraeli  as  Leader  of  the  Party."  "The 
Life  of  Lord  Derby"  is  opportune  in  its  ap- 
oearance,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  other  bio- 


graphy of  the  late  Conservaiive  leader  to  be 
had.  It  is  well  executed  and  skilfu  ly  con- 
densed. Possibly  there  is  no  other  English 
statesman  of  the  eminence  of  Charles  James 
Fox  of  whom  we  know  so  little.  Lord 
Russell's  Life,  issued  sixty  years  alter  Fox's 
death,  is  no  doubt  the  great  authority,  and 
Sir  George  Trevelyan's  "Early  History  of 
Fox  "  is  valuable,  but  few  people  have  read 
them.  In  this  little  volume  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  the  public  life  of  this  generous, 
clever,  spoiled  man,  who  with  great  abilities 
did  little,  and  yet  was  one  of  the  foremost 
men  of  his  age.  He  never  could  take  trouble 
about  public  affairs.  Mr.  Wakeman's  ac- 
count of  his  career,  literary  tastes  and  private 
life  is  clear,  well  arranged  and  extremely 
readable. 

Alodern  Ideas  of  Evolution.  By  Sir  J. 
William  Dawson,  C.M.G..  LL.D.,  F.R.S 
(London:  The  Religious  Tract  Society.) — 
The  greatest  man  of  science  in  Canada  has 
given  us  a  new  book  on  the  subject  of  evolu- 
tion as  related  to  revelation  and  science, 
worthy  of  attention  from  all  who  understand 
or  care  anything  about  matters  of  religion  or 
science.  Sir  William  Dawson  clears  away 
many  not-established  things  which  are  loudly 
declared  by  half-informed  persons  to  have 
been  "discovered."  He  gives  a  clear  ac- 
count of  the  varying  theories  of  evolution, 
the  positivist,  the  agnostic,  the  theistic,  and 
the    views   of   Darwin,    LeConte,    Haeckel, 
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Lamarck  and  others.  He  thinks  that  these 
theories  "represent  'a  confused  movement 
of  the  mind  of  the  age,'  of  an  age  strong  in 
material  discoveries,  but  weak  in  self  control 
and  higher  consciousness,"  and  while  not 
depreciating  the  value  of  what  has  been 
ascertained  and  taught  by  those  who  hold 
such  theories,  he  shows  once  more  the 
truth  that  Christians  have  nothing  to  fear, 
but  everything  to  gain,  from  the  progress  of 
true  science. 

1.  The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and 
Colleges.  Hdggai,  Zechariah  and  Malachi. 
By  the  Ven.  T.  T.  Perowne,  B.D.     45.  6d. 

2.  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  M.A. 

3.  The  Smaller  Ca  mbridge  Bible  for  Schools . 
I.  Samuel,  II.  Samuel. — By  the  Rev.  A.  F. 
Kirkpatrick,  B.D.  St.  Matthew.— V>y  the 
Rev.  A.  Carr,  M.A.  St.  Mark.— By  the 
Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.  St  Luke.— By 
the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.     i.f. 

4.  The  Cambridge  Greek  Testament  for 
Schools  and  Colleges.  The  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D. 
■^s.  6d.  (Cambridge  :  The  University  Press. 
London:  C.  J.  Clay  &  Sons.)  Two  series 
of  works  designed  as  aids  to  Bible  study  have 
been  prepared  of  late  years  under  the  general 
editorship  of  the  Dean  of  Peterborou;jh,  by 
eminent  Biblical  scholars,  and  issued  under 
the  direction  of  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Press.  To  these  two  series  a 
third  is  now  added,  designed  especially  for 
the  use  of  younger  students,  called  the 
"  Smaller  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools," 
containing  about  one-third  of  the  matter  in 
the  Cambridge  Bible,  but  the  revision  in  each 
case  has  been  done  by  the  editor  of  the  cor- 
responding larger  book,  so  ihat  the  result  is 
a  short  text-book  with  the  merits  of  the 
larger  one  and  the  advantage  of  being 
specially  adapted  for  use  in  junior  classes. 
"The  Cambridge  Bible"  and  "  The  Cam- 
bridge Greek  Testament"  are  now  so  well- 
known  that  commendation  of  them  is  un- 
necessary. Learning,  wide  research,  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  Holy  Books  in  the 
original,  mark  every  volume  of  the  series, 
and  these  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  all, 
not  only  by  the  modest  price  of  these  valu- 


able works,  but  by  their  plainness  of  speech 
Archdeacon  Perowne's  historical  introduc- 
tions and  biograp'iical  studies  of  the  three 
prophets  named  above  are  full  of  interest 
and  strength.  Archdeacon  Farrar's  edition 
of  the  Hebrews,  with  many  notes  written  in 
clear  and  beautiful  language,  and  based  upon 
the  latest  critical  knowledge,  attains  the  very 
high  standard  of  all  his  work. 

Macmillan' s  Progressive  French  Course. 
II.  Second  year.  By  G.  Eugene-Fasnacht. 
(London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  New  York.) 
— This  excellent  Elementary  French  Gram- 
mar nas  been  reprinted  no  less  than  nine 
times  since  its  first  issue  in  1877.  The  pre- 
sent edition  is  revised  and  enlarged. 

Micmillan's  Elementary  Classics.  Vtrgil^ 
^neid  III.  By  T.  E.  Paige,  M.A.  (Lon- 
don :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  New  York.) — 
Mr.  Page's  small  book  will  be  found  very 
satisfactory.  The  notes  are  brief  and  to  the 
point,  and  a  vocabulary  is  given. 

Structural  and  Systematic  Botany.  By 
Professor  Campbell.  (Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.) 
— A  new  work  on  botany,  intended  as  a  High 
School  text-book  and  an  elementary  text- 
book in  Colleges,  has  just  been  issued  by 
Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  The  results  of  recent 
investigations  in  botany  are  made  use  of  and 
the  book  is  well  illustrated  from  original 
drawings  by  the  author. 

Moffatfs  Ne7v  Geography.  Written  for 
the  present  time.  Thomas  Paige.  Revised 
by  Rev.  E.  Hammonds,  M.A.  ^s.  6d. 
(London :  Moflfatt  &  Paige.) — Another  hand- 
book of  geography,  brought  to  date  in  mat- 
ters of  recent  discovery  in  Africa,  etc. 
A  good  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  commer- 
cial geography. 

Indian  History.  By  J.  T.  Wheeler.  (Lon- 
don :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  New  York.)— 
In  the  brief  space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pa.;es  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  is  an  authority 
on  Indian  affairs,  gives  a  brief  account  of  the 
history  of  India  from  before  the  Moham- 
medan Conquest  to  the  visit  of  Prince  Victor. 
The  author  well  describes  the  great  work 
done  in  education,  in  civil  and  commercial 
matters  and  in  intercommunication,  but  he 
is  silent  about  the  greater  work  of  evangeliz- 
ation. 
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PRECISION  OF  DICTION. 


BY    M      K     LIBRY,    B.A.,    PARKDALH;    COLLEGIATE    INSTITUTE. 


''T^HE  platitude  that  every  move- 
1^  ment  is  followed  by  a  reaction 
has  another  instance  in  the  present 
fashion  of  ignoring  "  False  Syntax  " 
and  "  Slips  of  Tongue  and  Pen  "  and 
kindred  exercises.  Five  years  ago  in 
Ontario,  a  great  part  of  the  time 
assigned  to  the  study  of  composition 
in  our  High  Schools  was  spent  in 
correcting  errors  in  English ;  not 
usually  the  pupil's  English  but  that  of 
some  other,  often  fictitious,  author. 
To-day  many  masters  do  nothing  of 
this  except  the  correction  that  comes 
in  the  regular  criticism  of  the  pupil's 
composition.  It  is  probable  that  a 
great  deal  of  time  was  wasted  by 
ti  illowing  the  old  method ;  looking  over 
•  The  Verljalist"  "  Hodgson's  Errors" 
and  other  works  of  that  class 
one  sees  that  only  very  judicious 
use  of  them  could  have  been  profit- 
able in  High  School  work.  In  the 
authorized  text-book  on  practical 
English,  the  exercises  on  purity  seem 
to  be  compiled  with  a  great  disregard 
of  the  needs  of  our  pupils,  while  in 
some  of  the  other  hand-books  of  "  bad 
English,"  the  examples  are  interest- 
I 


ing  on  account  of  their  absurdity,  but 
of  absolutely  no  use  whatever  in  High 
School  work.  Besides  the  unfitness 
of  the  selections  given  for  investiga- 
tion, there  is  often  observable  in  this 
class  of  books  a  petty  and  carping 
spirit  of  fault-fiinding  and  purism, 
which  disgusts  teachers  and  pupiis 
and  even  strikes  at  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, and  that  large  and  figurative  use 
of  language  which  is  one  of  the  great 
beauties  of  English,  and  above  all  of 
the  literary  style.  Fancy  a  man's 
objecting  to  the  expression  "  My 
dearest  Maria "  on  the  ground  that 
it  suggests  bigamy  ;  probably  Ayres 
inserted  this  as  a  joke.  Think  of 
asking  for  "  iced-cream  "  because  it 
is  illogical  to  say  ice-cream,  as  if  logic 
were  the  ultimate  authority  in  deter- 
mining conventional  expression.  We 
must  not  say  "  above  paragraph  " 
because  forsooth  "  above  "  is  not  an 
adjective  ;  of  all  absurdities  this  surely 
is  the  chief,  that  in  a  language  where 
there  is  scarcely  a  word  that  is  not 
capable  of  functional  interchange, 
poor  "above  '  must  be  pounced  upon 
for  slipping  out  of  its  orthodox  part  of 
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speech ;  to  say  that  conventional  usage 
forbids  "  above,"  this  right  would  be 
sensible,  if  true.      Perhaps  "silver" 
must   not  be    used   as    an  adjective 
because    it   is    a  noun  :  is    there   not 
danger  of  cutting  out  half  our  voca- 
bulary by  using  this  kind  of  argument  ? 
The  other  half  would  follow  it  we  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  the  argument  against 
such  usage  as  the  following  :    "  pre- 
posterous "  in  the  sense  of  "  absurd," 
and  "  restive  "  in  the  sense  of  "  un- 
easy." The  ground  taken  is  that  these 
words  must  be  used  in  their   "  etymo- 
logical,"   which    here   means  radical 
force  ;  can  a  student  of  English  point 
out  any  word,  except  the  most  simple, 
that  has  not  changed  meaning  entire- 
ly or  acquired  secondary  and   tertiary 
meanings  ?    Mr.  Long  objects  to  "  He 
did   as   well   as    he  could,"    on  the 
ground  that  it  is  an  improper  contrac- 
tion, but  it  is  not  a  contraction  at  all ; 
it   is   a   very    simple    and    allowable 
ellipsis  and    no    child   in  his  senses 
could  supply    "did"    for    "do"    at 
the  end  of  such  a  sentence  ;    to  rule 
out     this    sentence     on     "  logical  " 
grounds  would   be  to  rule  out  thou- 
sands of  excellent  constructions.    The 
author  objects  to  "  It  would  be  desir- 
able "  and  thinks  it  should  be  "  It  is 
desirable  ; "  as  well  rule  out  "astonish- 
ed "  in  favour  of  "  astounded  "  \  each 
has  its  use.     Again,  we  must  not  say 
"  ever  so  many  horses,"    because  we 
would  mean  "  never  so  many."     Now 
this  critic  was  born  too  late  to  settle 
the   English   usage  in   regard  to  the 
omission    of   negative    particles,    but 
respect  for  all  the  great  writers  from 
antiquity  forward   might  have  made 
him    less    positive    in    his   remarks. 
What  is  the  use  of  constantly  telling 
us  not  to  confuse  "  few  "  and  "  a  few," 
when  it  is  impossible  to  frame  a  sen- 
tence   in  which  they  could   be  con- 
fused ?      We  cannot   "  promise  faith- 
fully,"   because  a  few  purists  cannot 
understand    what   a   faithful  promise 
could  mean  ;  but  doubtless  a  legion 


of  great  writers  and  speakers  would 
object  to  the  assassination  of  this  fine 
old  British  expression  and  suggests 
that  they  proferred  intelligenda  nan 
intellecta.  We  must  not  say  "  sit 
down "  nor  "  stand  up,"  because 
"  the  adverbs  are  implied  in  the 
verbs."  When  will  grammarians  learn 
that  they  have  not  the  making  of  Eng- 
lish idioms?  We  must  not  use  the 
word  "  graphic  "  to  describe  sounds  ; 
well  one  would  try  in  vain  to  do  so. 
It  is  "  a  quarter  of  ten  "  not  "  a 
quarter  to  ten,"  because  the  latter  is 
"illogical";  logic  again,  and  this 
time  governing  the  vagaries  of  those 
most  fickle  of  all  English  words — 
modern  prepositions!  Poor  "of" 
has  sixteen  definable  uses  yet  it  is 
illogical  not  to  give  it  another.  Say 
"usage,"  say  "taste,"  say  "the  fash- 
ion of  the  hour,"  but  do  not  invoke 
logic  to  settle  the  trifling  convention- 
alities that  are  really  determined  only 
by  the  whimsical  caprice  of  the 
times. 

Time — not  material- — fails  me  in 
this  enumeration  of  ludicrous  verbal 
criticisms,  but  I  cannot  pass  on  with- 
out a  word  for  that  time-honoured 
phrase,  "standpoint."  This  compound 
would  strike  me  as  peculiarly  happy 
and  poetical — a  flowery  oasis  in  the 
desert  of  disquisition  in  which  it  is 
most  frequently  found ;  but  some 
heartless  wretch  discovers  that  it  is  also 
illogical,  and  many  thoughtless  peo- 
ple take  up  the  cry,  and  many  thought- 
ful people  shun  the  word  because  it 
has  a  bad  name.  Now  let  me  exhibit 
the  ground  on  which  a  word  endors- 
ed by  every  great  master  of  Modern 
English  has  been  well-nigh  hounded 
out  of  our  language.  Here  it  is  as 
offered  in  the  "  Slips  of  Tongue  and 
Pen,"  a  work  of  much  merit  and  of 
many  and  grievous  faults.  "  Point  of 
view  is  preferable  to  stand  point,  as 
the  latter  expression  is  logically 
absurd  ;  one  cannot  stand  on  a  point. 
If  stand-point   is    used,   do   not   say 
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*  He  approached  troin  llie  stand- 
point ; '  as  approach  denotes  motion, 
stand-pointy  rest."  One  would  think 
this  was  meant  for  humour,  but  that 
sort  of  nonsense  has  been  the  loss  of 
as  proper  a  term  as  we  have.  It  re- 
minds one  of  the  logic-monger  who 
declared  that  no  man  could  worst  an 
atheist  in  argument,  "  because  logic 
says  a  man  cannot  be  expected  to 
prove  a  negative."  Throw  logic  to 
the  dogs,  I'll  none  of  it ;  common 
sense  is  better  for  ordinary  use. 

In  pointing  out  these  faults  as  types 
of  those   which   have    produced  the 
reaction  against  the  investigation  of 
errors  in  English,  I  have  not  wished 
to    discredit   the   efforts    of   men    of 
learning   and    taste  at  furnishing  us 
with  the  means  of  purifying  our   writ- 
ing and  speech.     On  the  other  hand 
the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  urge  that  a 
reaction  be  begun  against  the  reaction, 
and  that  an  effort  be  made  to  find  the 
mean    between     hypercriticism     and 
carelessness.     In  the  writer's  opiilion 
it  is  impossible  in  two  years  to  give  a 
boy  so  great  a  knowledge  of  his  own 
errors  as  he  needs  in  life,  merely  by 
criticizing  what  he  can  write   in  com- 
position    classes.       He     will     make 
many  gross  and  unpardonable  errors 
tliat  the  teacher  could  strike  out  of 
his  vocabulary  by  a  judicious  selec- 
tion   of  examples  taken   from   every 
day  life  here  in  Ontario.     This  opin- 
ion has  been  reached  after  the  com- 
mon    experience     of     trying      both 
methods.     I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "  truth  lies  between  "  or, 
in  other  words,  that  a  boy's  diction  is 
to  be  purified  by  criticism  of  his  com- 
positions and  by  leading  him  to  con- 
sider the  use  of  words  systematically 
— always  of  course  in  sentences,  not 
abstractly.     As  a  beginning  I  would 
suggest  that  the  following  list  of  words, 
taken  partly  from  the  very  books  just 
criticized,  be  presented  to  the  pupil 
in  a  series  of  lessons,  and  that  he  be 
required  to  show  that  he  understands 


the  use  of  them  and  the  distinctions 
between  them.  These  seem  to  be 
words  the  average  man  must  use  and 
at  the  same  time  words  that  the  aver- 
age boy  misuses  more  or  less.  But 
!  every  teacher  should  make  his  own 
!  list  as  every  locality  has  its  own 
errors.  Every  Canadian  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  says  :  becuz,  wuz, 
wich,  witc,  gaivn,  for  because,  was, 
which,  white,  gone,  but  it  is  only  in 
particular  spots  that  one  hears  Can- 
ada}' algebray  for  Canada  algebra  or 
the  nasal  sound  in  "  ?nan  "  "  to7vn," 
or  the  Irish  vowel  in  "fight,''  or  the 
low  Hlnglish  -'pile'"  for  ''pail,"  and 
as  in  pronunciation  so  in  choice 
words.  Many  of  the  list  will  be  use- 
ful in  any  Ontario  school  v — 

Individual,  man  ;  sin,  crime  ;  like 
love  ;    brave,  courageous  ;     bravery 
fortitude  \  long,  lengthened  ;    at  last 
at  length  ;    distinguish,  discriminate 
habits,     customs ;      despot,     tyrant 
common,     mutual ;    gro^v,     become 
guess,  surmise  ;  practical,  practicable 
quantitv,     number  ;     except,     unless 
likewise,  also  ;    directly,   as  soon  as 
condign,  severe  ;  prodigal,  wandering 
excite,     incite  ;    stop,    stay  ;    annoy 
aggravate ;  transpire,  take  place  ;  ex 
pect,  imagine;  replace,  take  the  place 
of ;    caption,    heading ;    balance,  re- 
mainder; vocation,  avocation;  females, 
women ;  contemptible,  contemptuous; 
demean,  lower  or  bemean  ;  antiquary, 
antiquarian  ;  appreciate,  value  highly  ; 
round,  around  ;  sit,  set ;  beat,  defeat ; 
bound,  determined ;    baluster,  balus- 
trade ;   by,  with  (means  agency) ;  beg, 
beg  leave  ;  between,  among  ;  climax, 
acme  ;  celebrity,  celebrated  man ;    in 
our  midst,  among  us  ;   curious,  odd  ; 
differ  with,  differ  from  ;  empty,  flow  (of 
a  river)  ^fix,  repair  ;  grow,  produce,  or 
raise  ;  have,  have  got;  if,  whether  ;  idta, 
opiniori  ;    pronunciation,    orthoepy  ; 
infallible,  inevitable  ;    sick,  ill  ;  leave 
alone,  let    alone  ;    lit,  lighted ;    mis- 
aken,    in     error;    "Is     that     so?" 
/"  Indeed  !  "  ;     "  Whafs  that  ?  "     or 
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"  How's  that  ?  "  or  "  IVhich  ?  "  or 
'•  £h  ?  "  or  "  PVhat  is  it  ?  "  "  I  beg 
your  pardon  ?  "  ;  /lever  i-emember,  do 
not  recollect  ;  observe,  say;  proposal, 
proposition;  future,  subsequent ;  part- 
ly, partially ;  rights,  privileges  ; 
period,  point  of  time  ;  and  others,  etc. ; 
scarcely,  hardly  ;  a  year  ago,  a  year 
since  ;  so,  as,  (in  comparisons) ;  able, 
superior;  ho-nt^is,  adva?itages ;  such, 
so  ;  though,  if ;  in,  into  ;  lie,  lay  ; 
shall,  will;  two,  couple;  fewer,  less; 
on,  upon  ;  exceed,  excel  ;  i?ifer, 
imply ;  learn,  teach  ;  gaze,  stare  ; 
pile,  heap  ;  live,  dwell ;  high,  tall ; 
right,  just;  fault,  defect;  certain,  sure; 
safe,  secure  ;  learning,  wisdom  ;  artist, 
artizan  ;  haste,  hurry ;  lovely,  ami- 
able ;  brute,  beast ;  boyish,  boylike, 
puerile  ;  handsome,  beautiful  ;  cry, 
weep  ;  purpose,  intend  ;  news,  tid- 
ings ;  want,  lack  ;  necessary,  essen- 
tial ;  wants,  necessities  ;  sufficient, 
enough  ;  bleach,  whiten  ;  discovery, 
invention  ;  complete,  perfect ;  appar- 
ent, obvious  ;  friend,  acquaintance  ; 
adjourn,  prorogue  ;  amend,  emend  ; 
amid,  among  ;  bring,  fetch  ;  character, 
reputation  ;  clearly,  conspicuously  ; 
energy,  vigour,  force ;  aid,  assist  ; 
idle,  lazy  ;   farther,  further  ;    act,  ac- 


tion ;  empty,  vacant  ;  alone,  only  ; 
acknowledge,  confess ;  social,  soci- 
able ;  recollect,  recall,  remember ; 
introduce,  present ;  affable,  friendly  ; 
aware,  conscious;  neglect,  negligence  ; 
allude,  refer  ;  continuous,  continual  ; 
luxurious,  luxuriant  ;  healthy,  whole- 
some ;  sensitive,  sensible;  evidence, 
testimony  ;  expected,  anticipated  ; 
due,  owing  ;  decided,  decisive  ; 
answer,  reply  ;  hanged,  hung ;  bene- 
fits, privileges  ;  truth,  veracity  ;  iden- 
tity, identification.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  these  are  mostly  common 
words  and  that  ordinary  precision 
requires  their  discrimination  even  in 
speech.  Yet  in  the  regular  criticism 
of  compositions,  not  many  of  them 
would  come  up  in  the  school-life  of 
any  one  pupil.  Even  to  dictate  the 
list  to  a  class  and  to  urge  them  to  find 
the  distinctions  for  themselves,  would 
be  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  giving 
precision  and  power  to  our  Canadian 
speech.  Let  us  avoid  both  narrow 
and  petty  hypercriticism  on  the  one 
side,  and  vulgar  looseness  of  expres- 
sion on  the  other. 

The  words  in  italics  are  among 
those  most  frequently  and  seriously 
misused  in  our  schools. 
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BY  A.   H.   MORRISON,    BRANTFORD. 


( Continued  from  November  No 


THE  middle  age  has  been  limned 
with  a  dark  pencil,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  gloomy  and  forbidding  pic- 
ture ;  but  the  blackest  cloud  may 
have  its  silver  lining.  Hope  may 
trim  her  quenchless  lamp  in  the 
window  of  the  meanest  tenement  that 
shivers  on  the  dreariest  waste.  The 
night  is  ever  darkest  and  coldest  be- 
fore the  dawning,  and  as  with  the 
phenomena   of  nature,    so    with  the 


phenomena  oi  epochs.  That  dark  age 
was  the  precursor  of  Luther,  the 
harbinger  of  the  Reformation.  No 
gallery  of  literary  art  would  be  com- 
plete without  the  portrait  of  Luther, 
without  a  memento  at  least  to  his  art, 
for  Luther  is  Protestantism  and  Pro- 
testantism, Luther.  Luther  the  sturdy, 
Luther  the  self-reliant,  Luther  the 
earnest,  Luther  the  humorist,  Luther, 
who,   to  use   his   own  words,    having 
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been  a  monk  and  a  bigoted  papist, 
at  42  married  his  wife  ('atharma, 
for  three  reasons,  to  please  his  father, 
to  tease  the  pope,  and  to  vex  the 
devil.  Luther,  the  grand  old  oak, 
with  bark  so  rugged  and  impenetrable, 
but  with  heart  so  fresh  and  green. 
Luther,  the  man,  with  instincts  so 
alive  to  the  feelings,  the  wants,  the 
humours,  the  wrongs  of  the  great  throb- 
bing heart  of  the  vulgar  world.  The 
age — the  heart ;  its  pulse — Luther. 
The  man  born  for  his  age,  its  out- 
come, and  at  once  the  indicator  and 
satisfier  of  its  needs,  who  came,  as 
some  one  has  said,  late  enough  to  be 
tinged  with  the  hues  of  modern 
tliought,  to  be  swayed  by  the  impulses 
of  modern  progress,  to  be  in  unison 
with  the  sympathies  of  modern  learn- 
ing, yet  early  enough  to  inaugurate  a 
religious  movement  that  has  prosely- 
tized a  new  found  continent.  Colum- 
bus is  synonymous  with  North  America 
alone,  Luther  with  North  America 
and  Protestantism  combined.  And  he 
was  the  reflex  of  his  age,  of  the  Ger- 
man type  of  his  age,  of  the  art  spirit 
of  his  age,  fit  representative  of  the 
viking  of  old,  born  under  a  northern 
sky,  nurtured  on  the  pabulum  of  the 
forest  and  the  marsh.  "I  am  rough," 
he  says,  "  I  am  boisterous,  stormy, 
and  altogether  warlike,  born  to  fight 
innumerable  devils  and  monsters,  to 
remove  stumps  and  stones,  to  cut 
down  thistles  and  thorns  and  to  clear 
the  wild  woods.''  What  wonder  he 
has  found  an  American  home  ! 
Nearly  400  years  have  rolled  away 
since  the  peasant's  son,  at  the  Diet 
of  Worms  announced  his  final  posi- 
tion :  "/  must  be  conviticed  e.\\\\Qr  by 
the  witness  of  scripture  or  by  clear 
arguments,''  and  to-day  his  followers 
by  thousands,  by  tens  of  thousands, 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  by  mil- 
lions are  silently  or  openly  reiterating 
the  same  statement  and  testifying  to 
the  same  truths,  are  formulating  the 
same  doctrines  for  which   he  fought 


and  suffered,  grand  old  m  m.  grand 
old  artist.  His  work  of  translation 
has  never  been  surpassed,  beautiful 
for  its  simplicity.  He  was  made  for 
his  age  and  will  never  die  till  the  age 
itself  expires,  which  cannot  be  so  long 
as  there  remains  one  clerical  house- 
hold united  by  the  ties  of  conjugal 
love,  of  family  affection. 

'Tis  strange  how  everything  in 
nature  repeats  itself,  is  in  fact  anoth- 
er phase  of  the  same  principle.  The 
delineation  of  character  for  instance 
is  but  literary  sculpture.  Colour,  light, 
shade,  texture  introduced  into  narra- 
tive is  merel}'  painting  by  means  of 
verbal  expression.  The  subjective 
writer,  i.e.  the  critic,  the  casuist,  or 
the  moralist,  moulds  his  creations 
from  the  plastic  clay  of  human  frailty 
or  carves  them  from  the  rock  of 
human  stoicism.  His  perceptions 
are  intuitive  and  mental.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  objective  writer,  i.e.., 
the  romancer,  the  simple  narrator,  or 
the  poet,  reproduces  visible  nature, 
its  hues,  its  odours,  its  very  motions 
and  changes  by  the  magic  of  his 
sympathetic  pen.  The  first  is  a  deline- 
ator of  soul,  animate  and  human, 
the  second  a  painter  of  inanimate, 
but  not  soulless,  nature. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  merely  variety,  offshoots  from 
the  great  unity.  Emerson  speaking 
of  Plato  says  :  *'  Plato  is  philosophy 
and  philosophy  Plato — at  once  the 
glory  and  shame  of  mankind,  since 
neither  Saxon  nor  Roman  has  availed 
to  add  any  idea  to  his  categories," 
and  he  goes  on  to  add,  our  modern 
philosophy,  our  Uterature,  nay  Europe 
is  Plato.  We  might  go  further  and 
say  that  our  morahty,  our  best  religi- 
ous instincts,  pre-eminently  Christian, 
are  Gautama,  who  preached  peace 
and  good  will  25  centuries  ago  on 
the  plains  of  Hindostan.  Our  science 
is  but  the  matured  and  articulate 
utterance  of  the  incoherent  because 
infant  babblings  of  20  centuries  ago. 
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Darwin  is  but  an  adult  Lucretius. 
And  so  with  art ;  not  only  are  artists 
with  pencil  and  pen  carving  the  same 
deities,  painting  the  same  scenes, 
telling  the  same  tales  and  singing  the 
same  songs,  which  were  carved  and 
painted  and  told  and  sung  thousands 
of  years  ago,  they  are  merely  repeat- 
ing nature's  earliest  promptings,  as 
when  first  the  great  arch  -  artist 
moulded  our  pendent  sphere,  painted 
its  varied  surface  with  inimitable  hues, 
and  bid  the  jubilant  stars,  nature's  first 
poets,  sing  together  the  morning 
hymns  of  creation. 

Art  repeats  itself  in  kind  as  in  de- 
gree. A  Raphael  and  a  Michael 
Angelo  are  born,  and  they  leave  their 
immortal  creations  as  an  heirloom  to 
wondering  posterity — painters  we  call 
them,  and  what  do  they  paint?  Per- 
fected physical  humanity,  men  with 
the  muscles  of  Hercules,  women  with 
the  limbs  of  Amazons,  and  upon  them 
the  stamp  of  superlative  health,  rosy- 
cheeked  Madonnas,  athletic  martyrs ; 
even  Christ  as  Taine  remarks  is  a 
crucified  Jupiter,  and  so  Pulci  called 
him.  Is  this  an  exceptional  style  ? 
Are  the  authors  alone  in  the  cate- 
gory of  art?  In  that  certain  line, 
perhaps,  yes ;  in  another,  no.  By 
and  by,  soon,  or  through  the  count- 
less ages,  or,  may  be,  co-existent,  but 
as  yet  unknown,  or  possibly  preced 
ing  are  found  a  Ben  Jonson  and  a 
Shakespeare,  and  they  leave  their  im- 
mortal creations  as  an  heirloom  to 
wondering  posterity —  dramatists  we 
call  them,  and  what  do  they  drama- 
tize ?  Perfected  physical  humanity 
just  escaped  from  the  womb  of  the 
dark  ages,  replete  with  pristine  phy- 
sical vigour.  These  men  do  not  know 
they  have  stomachs ;  they  never  heard 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  nerves  ;  dyspep- 
sia is  a  word  not  yet  coined ;  sick 
headache  a  thing  undreamed  of. 
They  roar,  they  swear,  they  bluster 
and  bully,  they  quaff  hogsheads  of 
wine  and  ask  for  more  ;  they  fight  and 


carve  each  other  in  the  very  exuber- 
ance of  animal  spirits.  And  as  the 
creations,  so  are  the  creators.  Green 
dies  after  an  excess,  Marlowe  in  try- 
ing to  stab  a  rival  kills  himself,  only 
thirty  years  old.  Kyd  dies  in  misery. 
Massinger  dies  unknown  and  is  re- 
corded in  the  parish  register  as  "  a 
stranger.  '  Shakespeare  is  a  deer 
stealer,  Ben  Jonson,  a  duellist  and 
roisterer,  ends  his  days  "  alone,  for- 
saken, waited  on  by  an  old  woman," 
and  all  this  is  the  result  of  physical 
excellence  and  unbridled  passion. 

Well,  life  is  a  drama,  so  let  us 
change  the  scene.  Here  is  another 
great  artist,  a  Northman,  a  German, 
Albert  Durer;  what  is  his  conception 
of  art,  of  humanity?  Let  me  quote 
the  words  of  one  who  is  an  authority. 
"  He  cares  not  for  expensive  and 
happy  beauty  ;  to  him  nude  bodies 
are  but  bodies  undressed ;  narrow 
shoulders,  prominent  stomachs,  thin 
legs,  feet  weighed  down  by  shoes,  his 
neighbour  the  carpenter's  or  his  gossip 
the  sausage  seller's.  The  heads  stand 
out  in  his  etchings,  remorselessly 
scraped  and  scooped  away,  savage  or 
commonplace."  This  it  must  be 
confessed  is  a  forbidding  picture  of 
art ;  but  is  Durer  alone  in  his  concep- 
tion ?  With  what  literary  type  shall 
we  compare  him  ?  We  have  not  far 
to  reach.  He  is  the  Calvin  of  the 
brush,  the  supralapsarian  of  the  easel, 
as  pitiless  in  his  delineations  as  Calvin 
in  his  doctrines,  as  Milton  in  his 
learned  denunciations  of  King  and 
prelate.  Go  we  now  a  step  farther, 
where  the  sensuous  goddesses  of 
Tintoretto  and  Giorgione  laugh  from 
out  the  canvas  in  all  the  voluptuous 
abandon  of  Arcadian  love,  soft  and 
beautiful  as  the  summer  landscape 
which  surrounds  them — this,  too, 
must  be  true  art,  for  we  shall  find  the 
spirit  reduplicated  in  other  forms  in 
other  ages,  Anacreon  and  Ovid  wrote 
what  Tintoretto  and  Giorgione  painted , 
Byron  and  Moore  testify  to   the  re- 
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ality  of  the  animating  instinct  as  late 
as  the    nineteenth   century.      And  so 
we  might  go  on  through  all  schools, 
and  through  all  ages  to  find  that  art 
however   seemingly  different   is    still 
the   same,  simply  repetition,  a  com- 
pound   of   various   ingredients,    with 
now  one,  now  another,  a  little  in  ex- 
cess.    Shall  we  talk   of  fire  and  the 
weird  ?  Then  we  have  Salvator  Rosa, 
Byron  and  Poe.     Shall  it  be  satire  ? 
Then  we  link  Hogarth  with  Cervantes 
and  Swift.     The  terrible?     We  have 
but  to  name  Dore  and  Dante.     Shall 
we  dream  of  hazy,  indistinct  outlines, 
soft  landscapes,  foggy  banks,  mystic 
theses  ?      Swinburne   and    Tennyson 
and    Ruskin    but    do   in    poesy   and 
prose  what  Turner  once  willed  on  the 
canvas.    Landseer  is  Scott.    The  deer 
and  the  dogs  and  the  horses  of  the 
former  live  and  breathe  in  Kenilworth 
and    Ivanhoe  and   Waverley.     Alma 
Tadema,  with  his  deep  archaeological 
love    and    classical    instinct,    catinot 
i:)aint    anything  different   from    what 
Homer  and  Virgil  sang  of  centuries 
ago.     He  walks  in  the  past  with  the 
poets     of    old.       Reynolds    is    but 
a    transformed     Addison     or     Gold- 
smith,  Wilkie  is   Robert  Burns,   the 
members  of  the  school  of  landscape 
painters  are  but  the  poets  of  the  Lake 
School  transfused  through  time  and 
space.     Du  Maurier  is  Oscar  Wilde. 
The  great  sculptors  do  but  reproduce 
the  heroes  of  history  or  romance,  and 
when  we  gaze  upon  a  marble  Jupiter, 
or  Hercules,  or  Satan,  or  Minerva,  or 
Venus,  with   a  sort  of  second  sight, 
the  true  lover  of  art  beholds  in  the 
middle  distance   the   shadow   of  the 
same — the  second  self — and  a  David, 
a  Caesar,  a  Milton,  a  George  Eliot,  a 
Ouida  occupies   the   background    of 
retrospective  or  prospective  thought, 
for  we  never  even  think  merely  in  the 
present ;  each  thought  has  its  echo,  is 
the   epitome  of  many   past   ages    of 
thought — ^of  ages  of  thought  to  come. 
Literature,   then,  is   not   only  like 


art,  it  is  art.      Shakespeare  is  a  great 
artist  for  three  reasons  :   Kirst,  he  can 
create;  secondly,  he  can  copy;  third- 
ly, he  exceeds  the  bounds  of  the  nat- 
ural, as  true  art  ever  does.    He  creates. 
His   "  Midsummer  Night's   Dream  " 
is  a  sylvan  landscape  of  fairyland  aglow 
with  summer  flame,  bright  with  flow- 
ers, redolent  of  musk  and  violet,  and 
inhabited  by  an  elfin  host,  the  gossa- 
mer beings  of  spiritdom.     He  copies 
— for  take  any   single  character  that 
he    depicts    and    you    shall,    without 
much    effort    of  memory   or   search, 
find  its  type  in  your  own  circle,  little 
or  extended,  of  acquaintance.     Every 
clique  has  its  Shallow  and  its  Bottom  ; 
every  sect  its  Prospero  ;  every  city  its 
Shylock ;  few  family  circles,  God  be 
praised,  are  without  some  sweet  Mir- 
anda  to    soothe    our    sufferings   and 
help  bear  with  delicate  hands  the  bur- 
den  of  our  earthly  cares.      Human 
beings  love   like    Romeo  and   cling 
like  Juliet ;   they   sin  with  Macbeth,     ^ 
they  brag  with  Falstaff,  moralize  with 
Jacques  ;  they  lie  in  the  slough  of  all 
human  filth  with  Calaban,  rave  with 
Lear,  are  undutiful  as  Regan,  proud 
as  Capulet,  jealous  as  Othello,  pure 
as    Desdemona,    arch    as    Rosalind, 
treacherous  as  lago,  noble  as  Brutus, 
skilled  and  politic  as  Antony.     What 
profession    is    without    its    Hamlet  ? 
Ay,  and  what  conscience  is  without 
its  ghost?     We  are  born;  our  life  is 
seven  ages,  a  dream,  a  poor  player,  a 
walking  shadow,  a  brief  candle,  a  tale 
told  by  an   idiot ;  we   moralize  with 
the  fool,  we  storm  with  Katharina,  we 
die  with  Ophelia,  and  our  skulls  are 
tossed   out  of   forgotten    graves   like 
Yorick's,  at  the  foot  of  some  chance 
passer-by,  who  echoes  plaintively  ; 

We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of, 
And  our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

Lastly,  Shakespeare  exceeds  truth, 
for  although  you  recognize  with  little 
hesitation  his  portraitures  in  every- 
day life,  yet  you  will  find  their  loves, 
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their  hates,  their  moods,  their  idiosyn- 
crasies of  character  and  of  thought 
exaggerated.  Truer  perhaps  to  his 
time  than  to  our  own.  His  women 
in  love  are  angels  not  fit  for  earth  and 
base  earthly  passions,  his  madness  is 
lunacy  itself  demented  ;  and,  as  with 
Shakespeare,  so  with  all  the  dramatists 
of  his  time,  they  were  all  artists  of  the 
same  type,  differing  not  in  kind  but  in 
degree.     Ben  Jonson  is  but  a  modi- 


fication of  Shakespeare.  One  paints 
the  world,  the  other  the  individual. 
One,  the  natural  genius,  with  universal 
brush  dashes  into  a  scene  every  con- 
ceivable phase  of  humanity  ;  the  other, 
the  accomplished  scholar,  more  cir- 
cumscribed however  in  the  bent  of 
his  genius,  singles  out  a  type  and  ex- 
pends all  his  art  in  pourtraying  one 
characteristic  at  a  time  of  the  human 
psychological  entity. 


( To  be  continued.') 


THE  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


BY    MRS.    SYLVANUS    REED. 


[Continmil  from  A'ovember  No.) 


BESIDES  educational  and  financial 
considerations  a  private  school 
is  expected  justly  to  exercise  a  pecu- 
liar care  in  the  selection  of  pupils  in 
respect  to  their  social  desirability  as 
associates.  Here  a  narrow  and  false 
policy  mut  be  guarded  against.  So- 
cial questions  must  be  considered 
with  great  care  and  discretion,  which 
only  the  initiated  can  be  supposed  to 
appreciate  or  to  have  discovered.  A 
woman's  education  must  quaUfy  the 
individual  to  hold  her  place  and  fulfil 
her  relations  in  the  society  or  com- 
munity in  which  her  lot  is  cast.  In 
this  country  the  class  called  the  best 
society  is  constantly  recruited  from 
the  rank  and  file ;  there  is  therefore 
the  absolute  necessity  of  infusing  the 
healing  and  vivifying  influences  of 
true  education,  the  pure  ozone,  into 
the  very  depths.  The  aesthetic  arts, 
the  love  of  nature,  the  love  of  beauty, 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
rudiments  of  learning  into  our  com 
mon  schools,  into  our  public  institu- 
tions, even  into  the  schools  of  the 
almshouse  and  the  reformatory.  No 
place  so  humble  as  to  be  beneath  it, 
no  place  too  lowly,  if  it  contains  a 
being  who    may    bear  the   title   and 


have  the  right   to   exercise   the  func- 
tions of  an  American  citizen. 

No  one  can  more  seriously  respect 
a  proper  regard  for  the  early  associa- 
tions of  children  than  the  writer. 
Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners,  and  the  true  and  conscien- 
tious teacher  should  keep  the  atmos- 
phere which  the  innocent  child  is  to 
breathe  morally  and  spiritually,  as 
well  as  physically,  pure.  More  than 
this  :  A  private  school,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  parents,  owes  a  duty  to 
those  parents  that  vulgarity  and 
coarseness  should  not  enter  in.  But 
parents  must  not  ask  too  much  of  the 
school.  The  true  work  of  education 
must  begin  with  the  very  young  child, 
even  at  the  cradle.  In  any  theory  of 
education  worth  considering,  it  is  the 
first  and  earliest  years  which  are  to  be 
directed  with  discretion  and  truth. 
This  done,  the  higher  education,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written,  becomes  an  easy  matter.  It 
is  owing  to  the  mistakes  and  caprices 
of  parents,  at  this  early  period,  that 
good  schools  have  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing up  a  high  standard. 

Too  often    the    first    thought  of  a 
mother   over   the   cradle   of  a   little 
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child,  especially  if  it  be  a  girl,  is  how 
to  steer  and  trim  her  little  bark  so 
that  at  the  proper  age  she  may  float 
upon  the  serene  seas  of  social  sue 
cess.  The  schemes  and  devices  and 
worries  of  young  mothers  in  New 
V'ork  to  achieve  this  end  ,  the  com- 
l>lications  in  which  they  involve  them- 
selves, and  the  energy  which  they  ex- 
pend to  control  or  to  interfere  with 
the  affairs  of  a  school  in  matters  of 
which  they  have  no  knowledge  or 
skill,  would  be  amusing  were  it  not 
so  pitiful.  While  they  talk  of  anxiety 
and  interest  for  the  education  ot  their 
children,  it  is  this  meretricious  end 
alone  which  many  parents  are  seek- 
ing. The  teacher  receives  their  chil- 
dren with  the  knowledge  that  her  best 
work  will  never  be  appreciated. 

And  the  saddest  thing  of  all  is  that 
the  children  see  through  these  wretch- 
ed subterfuges  of  the  tuft  hunting 
parents.  Such  a  child,  taugnt  at 
school  that  "  she  must  not  be  puffed 
up,  and  not  behave  herself  unseemly, 
and  not  seek  her  own,"  and  that  she 
must  speak  the  truth  from  her  heart, 
often  becomes  at  home,  in  her  guile- 
less innocence,  a  witness  against  the 
double  dealing  of  her  parents.  She 
is  furnished  by  them  with  a  list  of 
little  girls  with  whom  she  may  not 
play.  But,  in  happy  forgetfulness, 
she  transgresses  ;  she  cannot  under- 
stand why  she  should  be  put  to  bed 
without  a  supper  for  playing  with  a 
good  little  girl,  and  why  her  parents 
should  wish  her  to  play  with  a  naughty 
little  girl  who  disobeys  and  grieves 
her  kind  teacher.  The  child  is  per- 
plexed between  the  ethics  of  the 
home  and  of  the  school.  The  parents 
are  in  a  dilemma,  for  "  they  have  pro- 
mised and  vowed  that  their  child 
should  love,  honour,  and  obey  its 
teachers,  spiritual  pastors  and  mas- 
ters." They  end  the  difficulty  by 
cutting  her  off  from  the  good  school, 
and  sending  her  to  one  more  subser- 
vient ;  or,  oftener,   by  joining   her  to 


a  private  class  in  charge  of  one  whose 
poverty  of  mind  or  estate  suggests  no 
perplexing  questions.  After  many 
shifting  experiments,  this  child  is 
sometimes  brought  back  to  the  school 
a  mental  wreck,  too  far  gone  for  re- 
pair ;  or  she  is  launched  into  society 
with  no  discipline,  no  acquirements, 
no  armour  in  which  to  trust  against 
the  life  which  she  is  to  confront. 

In  1839,  the  date  of  the  diploma 
given  to  me  when  I  completed  my 
own  school  education  at  the  Albany 
Female  Academy  (which  Dr.  Andrew 
S.  Draper  recently  said  is  the  first 
higher  educational  institution  for  wo- 
men the  world  ever  knew),  one  should, 
upon  the  principles  of  the  theory  of 
evolution,  have  been  able  to  prognos- 
ticate the  character  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  this  country  for  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century.  Virtuous,  dig- 
nified, and  religious,  the  American 
woman  was  the  central  figure  of  every 
household,  presiding  over  her  realm 
in  great  security,  not  vexing  her  mind 
with  questions  of  rights  and  privileges 
which  had  never  been  disputed  :  and 
if  she  lived  in  bondage  ii  was  of  her 
own  choosing,  after  her  own  heart. 
The  men  of  our  cities  had  not  organ- 
ized themselves  into  clubs,  but  spent 
their  evenings  with  their  families,  or 
in  social  enjoyments  where  the  young 
and  old  met  together  at  an  early  hour 
and  dispersed  at  midnight,  the  time 
at  which  society  of  to-day  sets  out 
upon  its  career. 

Were  one  to  draw  a  social  picture 
of  that  day,  there  would  be  seen,  of  a 
winter  evening,  the  cheerful  drawing- 
rooms,  the  bright  open  fires  ;  father 
and  mother,  in  one  room  reading, 
or  perhaps  playing  whist  with  some 
neighbours  ;  the  daughters  in  an  ad- 
joining room,  guests  dropping  in  to 
chat  over  the  gossip  or  news  of  the 
day,  to  sing  a  new  song,  perhaps  ac- 
companied with  the  violin  or  cello, 
to  discuss  the  last  chapters  of  Dickens 
or  Thackeray,  just   received   by   the 
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last  packet,  an  essay  by  Macaulay  or 
Carlyle,  or  a  poem  by  Tennyson. 
If  there  were  no  questions  of  intense 
interest  at  home,  the  Oxford  move- 
ment in  England,  the  Syllabus  at 
Rome  were  subjects  of  lively  discus- 
sion, and  now  and  then  some  lately 
returned  student  from  the  German 
Universities  treated  us  to  a  discourse 
upon  the  new  philosophies.  In  those 
days  there  were  very  few  of  the  suffer- 
ing poor,  even  in  our  large  cities,  and 
it  was  the  boast  of  our  institutions 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  every 
citizen  to  gain  a  respectable  livelihood. 

Those  were  rare  days,  and  young 
men  and  women  were  receiving  that 
fulness  and  richness  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation which  can  only  be  found  in 
the  agreeable  intercourse  of  cultivated 
society.  There  was  a  zest  to  social 
life;  at  an  evening  gathering  the 
guests  were  capable  of  entertaining 
themselves,  and  were  not  constrained 
to  listen  to  recitals  from  romantic 
young  people,  paid  to  entertain  them. 
Young  men  of  talent  received  the 
polish  and  fine  finish,  the  **delicatesse," 
so  charming  in  the  older  men  to- 
day, but  which  is  lost  to  the  genera- 
tion which  has  spent  its  evenings,  its 
Sundays,  and  leisure  hours  in  the  so- 
ciety of  other  men,  at  clubs. 

But  events  at  home  and  abroad, 
unforeseen  but  startling  and  stupend- 
ous, conspired  to  arrest  this  quiet 
social  evolution,  and  to  develop  sud- 
denly a  new  order  of  things,  bringing 
to  this  people  unprecedented  prob- 
lems which  were  to  test  their  social 
and  political  institutions  to  the  last 
degree.  All  this  was  to  be  considered 
in  determining  the  type  of  education 
proper  for  this  generation. 

Among  the  movements  with  which 
the  active  energy  evolved  by  the  new 
order  of  things  occupied  itself  was 
tiiat  to  secure  to  woman  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  she  needs  in  order 
to  qualify  herself  for  the  duties  which 
modern   life   imposes  upon  her  and 


which  are  her  birthright.  Among 
these  privileges,  and  which  should  be 
held  dear  by  all  women,  was  that 
which  President  Andrew  D.  White 
prefers  to  call  the  further  education 
of  woman,  and  this  watchword  soon 
became  a  call  for  the  exhibition  of 
reforming  zeal.  It  became  the  char- 
acteristic mark  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion reformer  to  recognize  no  "higher 
education  "  which  should  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  board  of  college  examiners 
and  to  loudly  and  sweepingly  con- 
demn the  private  schools  for  girls. 

The  true  plan  was  asserted  to  be, 
to  take  the  system  of  preparatory 
schools  and  colleges  for  men,  just  as 
they  found  them,  and  press  the  young 
girl  up  to  that  standard,  laying  upon 
her  in  some  colleges  additional  man- 
ual labour,  like  waiting  at  table,  wash- 
ing dishes,  and  chamber-work,  which, 
while  it  does  not  improve  her  in  the 
art  of  housekeeping,  takes  time  which 
might  well  be  spent  in  cultivating 
the  tones  of  the  voice  and  refining 
the  pronunciation  of  the  English 
tongue,  or  be  utilized  in  becoming 
acquainted  with  high  standards  of 
womanly  refinement  and  grace,  or  in 
studying  the  lives  of  some  perfect 
woman  who  has  lived  and  left  her 
record.  It  might  perhaps  be  fairly 
urged  that  the  colleges  for  women, 
while  doing  good  work  on  strictly 
intellectual  lines,  neglect  that  liberal 
and  social  culture  which  distinguishes 
artistic  work  from  the  merely  me- 
chanical. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Latham,  ^Master 
of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  his 
admirable  work  on  the  "  Action  of 
Examinations,"'  published  in  1877, 
defines  a  "  liberal  education  as  that 
which  concerns  itself  with  the  greatest 
good  and  highest  cultivation  of  the 
pupil,  valuing  any  accomplishment  it 
may  give,  for  the  perceptions  it  opens 
out,  for  the  new  powers  it  confers,  or 
for  some  other  good  it  may  do  the 
pupil,  and  not  as   in  technical  educa- 
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tion  with  reference  to  work  pro- 
duced." 

This  defines  precisely  the  purjiose 
and  scope  of  the  private  school  for 
girls,  distinctly  laid  out  by  myself  in 
1864,  viz.,  to  afford  to  girls  the  best 
liberal  education  possible,  consistent 
with  certain  limitations  of  age  and  the 
demands  of  their  future  lives — and 
from  this  purpose  I  have  never 
swerved.  Under  this  idea  the  regu- 
lar course  differentiates  itself  in  the 
very  beginning  from  that  of  the  pre- 
paratory school,  which  is  limited  by 
the  assumption  of  an  advanced  college 
course  to  follow. 

I  took  the  college  system  for  men, 
and  eliminated  from  it  studies,  the 
educational  value  of  which  were  ques- 
tioned by  high  authorities,  and  adapt- 
ed it  to  the  needs  of  women.  Just 
now,  when  in  these  colleges  woman 
has  demonstrated  that  she  can  do 
in  an  examination  just  as  much  and 
as  well  as  a  young  man,  the  great 
universities  of  England  and  America 
have  discovered  what  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  I  believed  to  be  the  case, 
that  much  of  this  preparation  is  a 
waste  of  time  and  energy. 

In  the  Forum  of  April  last  is  a 
paper  by  President  Dwight,  of  Yale 
College,  every  word  of  which  went  to 
my  heart.  For  twenty  six  years  the 
epithets  of  "  fashionable,"  "  super- 
ficial,"   have    been    applied    to    my 


system  by  the  educational  "  }5eck- 
messers  "  of  the  day,  for  exhibiting 
the  very  principles  and  views  which 
he  promulgates.  President  Dwight 
says :  "  If  I  am  asked,  therefore, 
what  a  boy  who  has  the  best  chances 
ought  to  know  at  eighteen,  my 
answer  is — of  course  bearing  in  mind 
the  limitations  which  my  thought  and 
the  nature  of  the  case  suggests — he 
should  know  everything.  This  is  the 
richness  of  the  blessing  which  educa- 
tion has  to  give,  and  which  it  may 
give — the  richest  of  all  the  blessings 
which  our  human  life  knows  or  can 
know,  except  that  of  the  personal 
union  with  God.  "  Discipline  gives 
the  man  the  use  of  his  powers.  It  al- 
most creates  them.  It  is  of  infinite 
importance,  and  is  the  fundamental 
necessity  in  all  education. 

"  But  enthusiasm  sets  the  powers 
in  motion,  and  fires  the  soul  with  the 
love  of  knowledge,  and  carries  the 
man  forward  as  on  joyful  wings." 

It  has  been  my  ambition  that  a 
private  school  should  be  justified  in 
its  claim  as  one  of  the  chief  agents 
in  developing  whatever  is  true  and 
faithful  in  the  home,  whatever  is  pure 
and  dignified  in  society,  whatever  is 
holy  and  exalted  in  religious  life, 
whatever  impels  the  people  of  all 
nations  to  bow  with  an  instinct  of 
respect  to  the  name  of  an  American 
woman. 


MORAL  TRAINING  IN  SCHOOLS. 


BY  MISS  MARY  LLOYD,   NEBRASKA  CITY. 


SOME  time  ago  there  appeared  in 
the  Century  an  open  letter  with 
the  above  title,  and  dissenting  some- 
what from  the  views  expressed  there- 
in, I  was  led  to  set  down  a  few 
thoughts  upon  the  same  subject. 
Not  that  my  methods  are  essentiilly 
different,  but  they  may  be,  perhaps. 


adapted    to    a    much    larger  class  of 
pupils. 

The  plan  there  detailed  presup- 
poses the  possession  of  books  by  the 
pupils,  the  ability  to  read  them  under- 
standingly,  and  some  skill  and  taste 
in  selecting  the  maxims  or  passages 
in    which    are    set    forth    the     moral 
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truths  to  be  taught.  But  we  must 
take  the  schools  as  we  find  them,  and 
not  as  we  wish  them  to  be.  Few 
pupils,  comparatively  speaking,  have 
books.  True,  we  may  utilize  the 
opportunities  they  have  and  so  exer- 
cise and  develop  their  crude  tastes  ; 
but  in  this  direction,  the  teacher 
can  do  so  much  more,  on  account 
of  her  greater  knowledge  of  life, 
her  wider  range  of  reading,  and  her 
finer  literary  taste. 

Years  ago,  when  my  great  delight 
in  poetry  made  me  eager  to  share  my 
pleasure  with  others,  it  was  my  prac- 
tice to  write  selections  on  the  black- 
board for  my  pupils  to  copy  into 
their  commonplace  books  as  a  writ- 
ing lesson.  The  same  passage  did 
duty  as  a  reading  lesson  after  it  had 
been  thoroughly  analyzed  and  dispos- 
ed of  in  a  grammatical  fashion  ;  all 
the  while  we  were  enjoying  the  beauty 
of  the  thought  and  language  and  tak- 
ing in  by  the  way  the  ethical  truth 
conveyed  by  it.  In  this  way  many 
passages  from  Shakespeare,  Words- 
worth, Tennyson,  Mrs.  Browning  and 
other  authors  were  memorized  by 
girls  of  from  fourteen  to  eighteen. 
These  girls  came  from  cultured 
families  in  a  country  town.  Their 
fathers  were  mostly  professional  men, 
the  mothers  nearly  all  cultivated 
women.  Some  of  these  afterwards 
wrote  me  desiring  me  to  send  more 
selections  of  the  same  kind  for  the 
commonplace  books. 

This  method  of  teaching  morals 
incidentally  as  it  were,  while  ostensi- 
bly teaching  literature,  grammar, 
reading,  etc.,  proved  so  successful 
that  I  was  encouraged  to  pursue  the 
same  plan  in  another  school  of  an 
entirely  different  character.  The 
pupils  were  not  advanced,  mainly  pur- 
suing the  elementary  branches  ;  their 
parents  were  poor  and  illiterate,  they 
had  no  books,  they  could  not  have 
helped  the  children,  they  had  no 
literary  sense  or  taste,  many  of  them 
had  no  moral  sense. 


I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  because 
they  were  poor  and  illiterate,  their 
moral  sense  was  not  developed.  In 
the  face  of  events  too  frequently 
recurring — bank  officials  and  others 
who  have  the  charge  of  funds  prov- 
ing unfaithful  to  their  trust,  men  of 
culture  and  standing  in  society — how 
can  it  be  said  that  only  the  poor  and 
ignorant  need  to  be  trained  to  a 
keener  and  finer  perception  of  what 
is  right.  It  is  this  very  point  I  wish 
to  emphasize.  I  think  it  was  Froude 
that  said  he  had  never  heard  a  ser- 
mon on  lying  and  stealing.  The 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  cultured  and 
the  uncultured,  need  more  direct 
teaching  of  morals  in  their  bearing 
upon  conduct  and  life,  not  in  the 
form  of  abstract  essays,  but  "  precept 
upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  here  a 
a  little  and  there  a  little,"  as  occasion 
may  require. 

But  to  my  school.  I  now  deter- 
mined to  teach  morals  for  their  own 
sake  primarily  and  let  the  spelling 
and  writing  come  in  as  a  secondary 
matter,  for  this  was  to  be  beside  their 
set  and  regular  spelling  and  reading, 
and  the  little  ones  thought  it  a  treat 
to  be  allowed  to  copy  easy  sentences 
from  the  board,  such  as  "  Be 
courteous,"  "  Straight  is  the  line  of 
duty,"  and — 

Politeness  is  to  do  and  say 

The  kindest  thing  in  the  kindest  way, 

and  others  of  like  bearing.  But  they 
would  hear  the  older  ones  repeating 
and  join  with  them  in  repeating 
longer  passages,  and  sometimes  they 
would  be  ambitious  to  surprise  and 
please  me  in  their  successful  efforts  to 
write  them. 

Cheerfulness  and  acquiescence  to 
the  inevitable  ills  of  life  would  be 
enforced  upon  their  minds  by  those 
lines  of  Phoebe  Gary's  : — 

Suppose,  my  little  lady, 

Your  do  1  should  break  her  head  ; 
Could  you  make  it  whole  by  crying, 

etc.,  etc. 
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During  the  first  ten  minutes  of  each 
morning  session,  there  was  a  short 
Bible  reading,  followed  by  a  hymn, 
and  then  the  whole  school  recited 
together  their  "  pieces,'"  as  the  little 
ones  called  them.  All  would  repeat 
together  one  beatitude  at  a  time  until 
all  were  Committed  to  memory,  then 
individual  pupils  would  be  called 
upon  to  repeat  one  beatitude  until  all 
were  thoroughly  learned  by  all  the 
pupils.  Then  came  the  application. 
If  I  had  observed  any  ill-feeling  or 
quarrelling  among  the  pupils,  I  would 
call  their  attention  to  "  Blessed  are 
the  peacemakers."  One  morning  as 
I  was  going  to  school,  I  saw  two  or 
three  of  my  boys  throwing  stones  at  a 
poor,  worn  out  mule.  That  morning 
we  repeated  the  beautitudes,  laying 
special  stress  on  "  Blessed  are  the 
merciful."  Then  a  few  pointed  words 
followed  to  carry  home  the  meaning, 
all  uttered  in  the  kindest,  gentlest 
manner.  The  downcast,  shame-fac- 
ed looks  soon  told  that  the  lesson 
was  applied.  Had  I  reason  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  pupils  had 
copied  their  arithmetic  problemb 
from  some  one  else,  or  did  I  see  them 
casting  stealthy  looks  on  their  next 
neighbour's  slate  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  spelling  of  a  word  during  the 
time  the  recitation  was  in  progress,  I 
took  the  earliest  occasion  to  read  the 
fifteenth  or  twenty  fourth  Psalm,  set- 
ting forth  the  beauty  of  walking 
uprightly,  and  doing  righteousness. 
We  would  also  repeat  George  Her- 
bert's— 

Dare  to  be  true,  nothing  can  need  a  lie  ; 

A  fault  which  needs  it  most,  grows  two  there- 

by, 
and  the  indignant  protest  of  Achilles, 

Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell, 
My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell. 

One  little  quotation  that  I  found 
pleased  the  children  greatly  was 
Carlyle's  "  Do  the  duty  which  lies 
next  thee,"  or  in  another  form  said  to 


be  copied  from  over  the  mantle  in  an 
old  English  rectory,  "  Do  ye  nexte 
thynge. "  The  quaint  spelling  arrest- 
ed their  fancy,  and,  when  the  meaning 
was  explained  to  them,  it  sank  deep 
into  their  memory.  "  The  nexte 
thynge  "  might  be  learning  a  spelling 
lesson  or  copying  a  writing  lesson,  or 
helping  a  little  one  find  a  lost  mitten  ; 
if  at  home,  laying  the  table  neatly  for 
dinner,  or  darning  father's  socks,  or 
binding  up  Tommy's  wounded  finger, 
or  comforting  Nelly  for  the  loss  of  her 
doll,  or  putting  things  in  their  places 
to  help  mother. 

Then  here  the  Bible  motto  came  in 
to  help,  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  find- 
eth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might," 
whether  it  was  sweeping  a  room,  or 
adding  a  colutnn  of  figures. 

I  strove  to  impress  on  their  minds 
that  in  all  the  smallest  concerns  of 
everyday  life,  the  restoring  of  a  pencil 
to  its  owner,  the  abstaining  from  tak- 
ing advantage  of  a  word  or  figure  on 
their  neighbour's  slate  or  paper,  they 
were  to  be  governed  by  the  great  law 
of  right — that  mere  intellectual  brilli- 
ancy is  to  be  counted  as  nothing 
when  compared  with  purity  of  heart, 
sincerity  of  purpose,  and  integrity  of 
life. 

Be  good,  dear   child,   and    let   who   will  be 
clever  ; 
Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all  day 
long, 
And  let  life,  death,  and  ihat  vast  forever 
Be  one  grand,  sweet  song. 

That  we  are  to  do  our  duty  now 
and  here,  and  not  wait  for  some  other 
opportunity,  some  larger,  and,  to  our 
distempered  way  of  thinking,  grander 
sphere  of  action. 

Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  Thy  law, 
Makes  that  and  the  action  hne  ; 

that  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
lowliest  duties  now  and  here  is  to  fall 
in  with  (jod's  way  ot  training  and  pre- 
paring us  for  the  larger  responsibilities 
which  He  may  give  into  our  keep- 
ing. 
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It  is  to  be  feared  that  most  pupils 
are  urged  on  to  greater  intellectual 
progress  by  having  set  before  them 
the  lower  motive  of  getting  on  in  the 
world  ;  whereas,  the  higher  motive 
brought  out  in  the  parable  of  the 
talents  should  be  the  one  used  to 
quicken  them ;  that  not  to  use  and 
develop  our  minds  is  a  sin  ;  that  all 
our  gifts  mental  and  physical,  all  our 
opportunities,  of  place  and  fortune 
should  be  used  with  reference  to  God  s 
plan  for  us  in  the  world,  for  our  own 
training  and  the  benefit  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  Very  little  children  can 
be  made  to  understand  this  truth 
from  the  concluding  lines  of  the  poem, 
"  Child's  World  "  :— 

You  are  more   than   the   earth,  the'  you're 

such  a  dot ; 
You  can  love  and  think,  but  the  earih  cannot. 

With  the  most  gratifying  results 
have  I  proceeded  on  this  plan  in 
three  different  schools,  where  the 
majority  of  pupils  had  little  or  no 
training  of  any  kind  at  home.  The 
labour  to  me  in  enforcing  discipline 
was  almost  nothing,  for  the  children 
learned  to  exercise  a  rare  control 
over  themselves.  They  sought  to  do 
right,  not  because  punishment  would 
follow  wrong-doing,  but  because  it  was 
right,  and  to  please  me.  Whispering, 
that  troublesome  habit  among  school 


children,  almost  ceased,  because  each 
one  tried  to  prepare  his  or  her  lessons 
thoroughly.  Every  day  there  was 
apparent  an  increased  devotion  to 
duty,  more  kindness  and  self-denial 
displayed  towards  their  fellow-pupils, 
a  more  scrupulous  regard  for  truth  in 
words  and  actions.  The  stories  read 
or  told  helped  the  pupils  greatly. 
Casablanca  on  the  burning  deck, 
the  little  Dutch  boy  stopping  the 
hole  in  the  dyke,  the  story  of  the 
little  match  boy,  as  told  by  Dean 
Stanley,  in  a  sermon  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  all  moved  them  to  the  exer- 
cise of  courage,  patience,  obedience 
and  truth.  All  wise  and  helpful 
words  were  laid  under  contribution, 
whether  written  in  this  nineteenth 
century, — 

True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming, 

In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by, 
Some  little  good,  not  in  dreaming 

Of  great  things  to  do,  by  and  by  ; 
For  whatever  men  say  in  their  blindness, 

And  spite  of  the  fancies  of  youth. 
There  is  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness. 

And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth, 

or  those  which  were  the  guide  of  an 
old  Roman  long  ago,  "  Be  brave,  be 
just,  be  pure,  be  true  in  word  and 
deed  ;  care  not  for  your  enjoyment, 
care  not  for  your  life,  care  only  for 
what  is  right." — Common  School  Edu- 
cation. 


SOME   GENERAL   PRINCIPLES    OF    RELIGIOUS    INSTRUCTION 

IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


BY  W.  T.    HARRIS.  U.  S    COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


IN  this  question  of  the  free  public 
schools  versus  parochial  schools, 
I  think  that  the  first  point  to  settle 
is  whether  religious  instruction  is 
essential  or  even  desirable  in  the 
same  schools  in  which  secular  instruc- 
tion is  given.  If  the  answer  to  this 
is  negative,  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
public  schools  should  be  secular  and 


that  parochial  schools  with  religious 
instruction  mixed  with  secular  instruc- 
tion are  not  and  can  not  be  of  the 
best  type.  Moreover  it  would  follow 
that  there  is  an  easy  solution  to  this 
difficulty  of  adjusting  public  schools 
to  the  needs  of  all  denominations  and 
shades  of  religious  belief. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  it  is  better 
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to  separate  religious  instruction  from 
secular  instruction  and  to  place  it  in 
a  different  school,  a  school  connected 
with  the  Church.  My  grounds  for 
this  opinion  are  the  following  :  — 

The  secular  branches  of  study — 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar 
and  history — require  a  method  of 
instruction  different  from  that  adapted 
to  religious  branches.  In  these  secu- 
lar branches  the  mind  is  to  be  trained 
lo  keep  all  its  powers  awake.  The 
powers  of  thinking  must  be  developed, 
the  mind  must  be  taught  to  be  alert 
and  critical,  and  to  take  nothing  on 
authority.  Faith  must  be  dormant. 
The  child  must  not  commit  to  mem- 
ory the  rule  in  his  arithmetic,  but 
must  see  the  process  and  understand 
the  necessity  of  it  so  that  he  can 
demonstrate  it  to  others.  He  must 
understand  in  geography  the  phen- 
omena of  earth,  air  and  water,  and 
comprehend  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial processes  by  which  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  world  are  collected  from  all 
and  distributed  to  each.  In  grammar 
he  must  learn  to  think  with  accurate 
definitions  and  to  understand  the 
logical  framework  of  language ;  in 
history  he  must  study  the  causes  of 
events.  Throughout  the  secular 
studies  the  object  of  the  teacher 
should  be  to  make  the  development 
of  the  thinking  power  a  maximum 
and  the  development  of  the  mere 
memory  a  minimum. 

But  with  religious  instruction  faith 
in  authority  is  to  be  the  chief  organ, 
and  the  critical  faculty  of  the  intellect 
must  be  kept  everywhere  subordinate. 
This  is  necessary  because  religious 
truth  is  revealed  in  allegoric  and  sym- 
bolic form.  Moreover,  it  is  revealed 
by  divine  authority  and  is  not  dis- 
covered by  us  scientifically.  Un- 
doubtedly religious  truth  contains  the 
hiu'hest  wisdom  that  the  human  race 
possesses — the  ultimate  ground  of  all 
moral  and  practical  direction  of  life. 
For   this   very    reason    it    cannot    be 


taken  up  analytically  and  compre- 
hended by  the  immature  intellect  of 
the  i)upil  in  the  same  way  that  he 
comprehends  grammar  and  arithmetic. 
'I'he  analytic  power  of  the  mind  which 
is  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of 
science  is  likely  to  be  hostile  and 
sceptical  in  its  attitude  towards  reli- 
gious truth. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  mind  must 
not  be  changed  too  abruptly  from 
secular  studies  to  religious  contem- 
plation. To  place  a  lesson  on  religi- 
ous doctrines  next  after  a  lesson  in 
mathematics  or  physical  science  has 
the  inevitable  disadvantage  that  the 
mind  brings  with  it  the  bent  or  pro- 
clivity of  scientific  study  to  the  serious 
disturbance  of  the  religious  frame  of 
mind.  The  consequence  of  placing 
religious  instruction  in  close  connec- 
tion with  secular  instruction  is  to  de- 
velop habits  of  flippant  and  shallow 
reasoning  on  sacred  themes,  sapping 
the  foundation  of  piety ;  or  else, 
where  the  teacher  lays  very  much 
greater  stress  on  religious  instruction 
than  he  does  on  secular  instruction, 
he  is  prone  to  introduce  the  religious 
method  of  instruction  into  his  teach- 
ing of  the  secular  branches.  Accord- 
ingly he  requires  the  pupil  to  memor- 
ize the  words  of  the  book,  and  to 
receive  its  words  as  authority  without 
question.  All  secular  branches  under 
this  influence  get  to  be  taught  in  the 
spirit  of  authority,  and  critical  acute- 
ness  and  independent  thinking  are 
not  allowed  to  spring  up  in  the  mind 
of  the  pupil.  The  influence  of  the 
dogmatic  tone  of  religious  lessons 
creeps  into  the  secular  recitations, 
and  authority  usurps  the  place  of 
original  thinking.  That  this  dogmatic 
method  of  instruction  was  universally 
present  in  the  schools  of  the  olden 
times  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
Puritan  Church  was  all-powerful  in 
the  methods  of  the  schools  of  New 
England,  and  dogmatic  authority 
compelled    the    memorizing   of    the 
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text-book  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
method  of  free  investigation.  This 
has  been,  too,  the  method  of  the 
parochial  schools  of  Catholics,  and, 
in  fact,  of  all  religious  denominations. 

The  dogmatic  authoritative  method 
is  the  only  method  in  which  religion 
can  be  taught  properly.  This  should 
be  well  understood.  The  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  to  surround  religious 
instruction  with  the  proper  atmos- 
phere. It  should  be  approached 
through  solemn  appropriate  exercises 
such  as  the  Church  has  established  in 
its  ceremonial.  The  time  and  place 
should  assist  the  religious  impression. 
In  the  secular  school  the  religious  im- 
pression is  weakened  or  dissipated  by 
the  environments. 

If  the  pupil  leaves  the  secular 
school  and  repairs  to  the  Church  to 
receive  a  religious  lesson,  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  him  is  much  stronger 
than  the  same  lesson  given  in  the 
secular  school  in  connection  with 
secular  lessons.  Careful  observers  of 
the  effects  of  the  religious  lessons 
placed  on  programmes  of  schools  in 
Germany  and  Austria  and  other  na- 
tions tell  us  that  where  the  secular 
studies  are  taught  according  to  the 
true  method  the  pupils  are  prone  to 
hold  in  a  sort  of  contempt  the  con- 
tents of  their  religious  lessons.  They 
are  apt  to  bring  their  critical  intellects 
to  bear  on  dogmas  and  become  scep- 
tical of  religious  truth  altogether.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  people  of  Ger- 
many are  much  given  to  sceptism.  Its 
educated  class  is  famous  for  its  "  free- 
thinking,"  so-called.  The  French 
educated  class,  all  of  which  was  in  its 
youth  under  parochial  school  influ- 
ences, is  atheistic. 

11  Protestant  nations  are  agreed 
that  there  should  be  a  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  The  Catholic 
laity  all  over  the  world  is  nearly 
unanimous  in  the  same  opinion.  I 
think  that  even  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood, at  least  in  the  United  States, 


holds  this  view.  The  separation  of 
the  Church  and  Slate  implies  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Church  and  school.  The 
Church  and  State  are  separated  in  the 
interest  of  the  perfection  of  both.  The 
Church  regards  the  disposition  of  the 
individual  man  considering  it  in  re- 
spect to  sin  and  holiness.  The  Stale 
regards  the  individual  man  in  respect 
to  his  overt  act  whether  law-abiding 
or  criminal.  Crime  is  a  matter  o\ 
overt  act.  Sin  is  a  matter  of  disposi- 
tion— of  thought  and  feeling,  as  well 
as  of  volition.  If  the  State  goes  be- 
hind the  overt  act  and  punishes  the 
disposition  of  the  individual,  civil 
government  will  be  destroyed.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Church  considers 
the  overt  act  instead  of  the  disposition 
of  the  soul  religion  will  cease.  Crime 
can  be  measured,  the  deed  can  be 
returned  on  the  individual ;  but  sin 
cannot  be  measured,  its  consequences 
can  be  escaped  only  by  repentance. 
Sin  is  infinite  and  no  finite  punishment 
can  wash  it  away  ;  but  repentance 
without  punishment  will  do  this  just 
as  well  as  repentance  with  punishment. 
The  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  power 
by  the  Stale  tends  to  confuse  its 
standards  of  punishment  and  to  make 
its  penalties  too  severe  at  one  time 
and  loo  lax  at  another,  and  thus  to 
render  the  whole  course  of  justice 
uncertain  by  considering  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  criminal  rather  than  his 
overt  act.  Religious  persecutions 
have  arisen  by  the  State  assuming 
ecclesiastical  functions,  and  the 
Church  has  had  to  bear  the  obloquy 
of  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
ercise of  civil  power  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  tends  to  introduce  finite 
standards,  thus  allowing  expiation  for 
sin  and  permitting  the  substitution  of 
penance  for  repentance.  This  makes 
the  expiation  of  sin  an  external  matter. 
The  Government  acting  on  an  ecclesi- 
astical basis  would  say  to  the  criminal : 
You  have  committed  murder.     Well, 
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are  you  sorry  for  it  ?  Do  you  repent 
of  it  ?  Very  well,  go  and  sin  no 
more.  Or  it  might  say  :  You  have 
been  angry  with  your  brother  and 
wish  to  kill  him.  You  have  not  car- 
ried this  into  execution,  it  is  true, 
and  have  done  no  overt  act,  but  you 
have  wished  this  in  your  heart.  Then 
your  punishment  is  death. _  Only  dis- 
position can  judge  of  disposition. 
When  the  State  undertakes  to  judge 
of  disposition  a  reign  of  terror  follows. 

Such  considerations  as  these  have 
led  to  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  and  the  principle  of  separation 
is  gaining  ground  visibly  all  over  the 
world.  The  same  insight  will  lead  to 
the  separation  of  the  Church  and 
school  so  far  as  secular  and  religious 
studies  go. 

Now  there  is  a  practical  aspect  to 
this  question.  So  long  as  Protestants 
insist  on  some  remnant  of  the  Church 
ceremonial,  such  as  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  or  prayers,  the  Cath- 
olic may  be  expected  to  see  in  the 
l)ublic  school  an  instrument  for  prose- 
lyting his  children.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  schools  may  be  made  purely 
secular  and  the  Catholic  may  still  ob- 
ject on  the  ground  that  he  wishes 
religious  instruction  united  with  secu- 
lar instruction.  I  think  that  most  of 
the  Catholic  laity  have  settled  this 
(question  in  favour  of  the  purely  secu- 
lar school.  If  the  secular  school  pre- 
vented churches  and  church  schools, 
in  short  prevented  religious  instruc- 
tion altogether,  the  secular  school 
might  be  condemned  vvithout  the 
possibility  of  defending  it ;  but  the 
Catholic  sees  that  he  may  have  reli- 
gious instruction  in  his  church  or  in 
a  church    school    apart  from  secular 


instruction.  Now  in  a  community 
where  the  people  desire  to  bring  to- 
gether all  children  in  the  public 
schools  without  prejudicing  in  any 
way  the  rights  of  any  religious  de- 
nominations, I  think  that  the  matter 
can  be  easily  settled.  There  will  be 
a  spirit  of  compromise  ;  not  of  com- 
promise in  regard  to  the  secularity  of 
the  school  but  with  regard  to  the 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  com- 
munity. For  instance,  the  Catholic 
children  may  be  permitted  to  be 
absent  from  school  one  or  two  hours 
a  week  to  attend  religious  instruction 
in  the  i)arish  church.  Such  a  recog- 
nition implies  a  tolerant  regard  for 
the  right  of  private  opinion.  I  believe 
that  the  Catholic  ecclesiastical  power 
desires  a  formal  recognition  of  this 
kind  much  more  than  it  desires  any 
substantial  concession,  such,  for 
instance,  as  would  lead  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Catholic  religious  instruc- 
tion within  the  school  building  before 
or  after  school — a  compromise  that 
has  been  often  discussed.  In  a  com- 
munity that  is  largely  Protestant  the 
Catholic  wishes  to  have  his  religion 
treated  with  respect.  Such  formal 
concessions  carried  out  in  good  faith 
is  all  that  is  required,  it  seems  to  me. 
Meanwhile  the  concession  made  in 
Savannah,  Poughkeepsie,  and  a  few 
other  places,  viz.,  a  compromise  which 
permits  Catholic  religious  exercises 
before  or  after  school  in  the  school- 
room, or  which  permits  the  teacher 
to  wear  the  garb  of  some  Catholic 
order — the  garb  of  the  Sisters  or  of  the 
Priesthood  —  militates  against  the 
public  character  of  the  school,  and 
cannot  be  conceded  as  a  possible 
compromise. — Intelligence. 


Perfect  growth  by  little  shows  ; 
He  who  hastes  shall  lose  by  speed  ; 
He  who  clutches  near  by  greed  ; 
He  who  hurries  spoils  his  deed. 

— Selected. 


Silence  is  the  fence  round  wisdom. 

"The  modern  majesty  consists  in  work. 
What  a  man  can  do  is  his  greatest  ornament, 
and  he  always  consults  his  dignity  by  doing 
it." — Carlyle. 
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THOSE  BAD  BOYS. 


THERE  are  two  classes  of  boys  for 
whose  evil  tendencies  there  are 
at  present  no  adequate  remedies. 
These  are  truants,  or  those  who, 
against  the  will  of  their  parents,  ab- 
sent themselves  from  school  after  en- 
rollment, and  those  who,  with  or 
without  parental  consent,  are  growing 
up  in  idleness  and  vice.  The  former 
class  is  most  Ukely  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  teacher  ;  the  latter, 
of  the  philanthropist.  The  difference 
between  them  is  simply  one  of  degree, 
usually  merely  a  question  of  time. 
Truancy  is  so  nearly  always  a  first 
step  in  the  downward  career  of  those 
who  at  length  constitute  our  criminal 
class,  that  I  might  almost  say,  "  No 
truants,  no  criminals."  A  truancy 
may  range  in  demerit  from  a  thought- 
less loitering  to  see  a  parade,  to  de- 
liberately leaving  home  and  seeking 
the  worst  companionship,  defiant  of 
a  father's  authority,  insulting  a  moth- 
er's tears.  In  point  of  fact,  these 
cases  I  have  detailed  do  thus  range. 
A  considerable  portion  of  those  truant 
but  once  are  truant  once  only,  be- 
cause they  have  not  returned  to 
school  at  all. 

Some  of  these  boys  were  born  bad ; 
some  in  the  rude  riot  of  a  passionate 
nature  have  fallen  into  evil  courses, 
and  those  having  the  elements  of  the 
strongest  manhood  are  drawn  down 
to  the  worst  criminality;  some  are 
bad  from  association — they  have  fal- 
len under  the  influence  of  a  stronger 
arm  or  a  stronger  will,  and  are  carried 
along  in  a  current  from  which  they 
know  not  how  to  escape.  Vicious 
men  tempt  them.  A  parent  told  one 
of  our  teachers  he  could  keep  his  boy 
in  school  if  it  were  not  for  the  men 
who  enticed  him  into  saloons.  Pa- 
rents instruct  many  children  in  the 
ways  of  crime,  but  most  bad  boys 
have  become  such  from  lack  of  paren- 


tal control.  Parents  are  too  busy  to 
attend  to  their  children,  too  weak  to 
contend  with  their  boisterous  strength. 
Many,  especially  of  foreign  birth,  are 
not  so  sharp  as  their  children,  whose 
wits  are  rendered  acute  by  the  en- 
counters of'the  streets,  and  hence  are 
unable  to  maintain  discipline.  With 
the  better  classes  the  cause  of  truancy 
and  incorrigibility  is,  more  often  than 
otherwise,  divided  counsels  in  the 
parental  management.  The  father  is 
good  natured  and  easy-going,  and 
laughs  at  the  anxiety  of  the  mother 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  child  ;  or  the 
father  is  strict  and  the  mother  indul- 
gent, and  pities  ihe  little  fellow,  shows 
her  sympathy,  and  thereby  convinces 
the  boy  that  the  father  is  a  monster 
of  injustice.  The  boy  is  then  beyond 
any  influence  from  the  father  but  the 
influence  of  force.  The  mother 
shields  the  son,  deceives  the  father  as 
to  his  conduct,  and  henceforth  his 
ruin  is  merely  a  question  of  time 
enough  for  such  seed  to  bear  fruit. 
To  trace  the  orbits  of  these  planets 
from  the  school-room  as  a  centre  of 
observation  is  not  difficult. 

The  teacher  notices  a  listless  inat- 
tention, a  vacancy  of  mind,  the  result 
of  wandering  thought.  The  boy's 
body  is  in  the  school-room,  his  mind 
evidently  not.  This  idle  spirit  be- 
comes in  steady  progression,  peevish, 
irritable,  ill-tempered,  insubordinate, 
defiant.  The  next  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  disease  is  truancy. 
With  some  boys  this  second  stage 
comes  before  the  temper  has  soured 
to  the  point  of  insubordmation.  This 
is  the  last  stage  at  which  the  remedial 
skill  of  the  teacher  can  be  applied, 
and  unless  some  effective  remedy 
reaches  the  case  at  this  point,  the 
boy's  moral  constitution  and  life  pros- 
pects are  alike  ruined.  This  is  the 
outward    manifestation.     The    inner 
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mental  workings  of  the  boy's  mind  are 
somewhat  as  follows  :  The  restraints 
of  the  schoolroom  are  contrasted 
with  the  freedom  of  the  streets.  The 
boy  desires  to  show  his  prowess;  on 
the  streets  he  can  do  it  in  a  way 
natural  and  spontaneous ;  in  ihe 
school  he  gains  credit  from  teacher 
or  fellow  pupils  only  as  he  evinces 
aptitude  and  grasp,  which  require 
steadiness,  self-repression,  and  some 
degree  of  plodding  industry.  This 
boy  is  one  of  those  whose  mind  and 
body  both  resist  any  steady  draft  up- 
on them.  His  mind  dwells  upon  the 
jokes,  the  strange  tastes,  the  mysteri- 
ous hints,  of  companions  of  the  street 
better  posted  than  himself.  He  goes 
out  to  places  of  low  resort  evenings, 
and  ruminates  days  upon  what  he  has 
seen,  and  contrives  how  he  may  get 
the  money  for  another  night.  Of 
course  he  fails  in  school,  and  con- 
tinues to  fail.  He  cannot  respect 
himself  on  the  ground  where  he  is 
continually  defeated.  Of  course  he 
is  cross,  and  comes  to  look  upon  the 
school  as  a  prison  from  which  he 
must  escape.  He  does  escape.  The 
schools  lose  sight  of  him.  His  parents 
follow  him  up  ;  if  not  his  parents,  at 
length  the  police. 

How   shall   the  schools  deal   with 


such  cases  ?  Unless  you  have  dwelt 
in  thought  upon  the  mode  of  life,  the 
characteristics,  the  habits,  the  acts, 
and  the  destiny  of  these  youths,  you 
cannot  appreciate  the  great  work  that 
our  schools  are  doing,  and  the  greater 
work  they  ought  to  do  for  our 
youth. 

To  prevent  this  evil  growth  is  wiser, 
more  economical,  and  more  becoming 
an  intelligent  and  humane  community 
than  to  suffer  and  to  punish  the  re- 
sults of  it.  The  influence  of  the 
ordinary  school  is  refining  and  elevat- 
ing to  the  lower  natures  assembled  in 
it.  It  exercises  control,  and  some 
sort  of  subjection,  not  to  say  subju- 
gation— is  an  absolute  essential  to  the 
right  development  of  any  child.  Good 
habits  are  formed  —habits  of  punctu- 
ality, industry,  and  self-control.  Truth- 
fulness, forethought,  patience,  polite- 
ness, kindness,  are  inculcated,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  tnade  habits  of  mind 
by  the  school  in  its  daily  workings. 
The  thoughts  are  drawn  to  better 
things  than  occupy  many  of  the  pupils 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  Pupils  in 
the  schools  are  withdrawn  from  the 
influence  of  the  majority  of  bad  boys, 
and  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
good  boys — those  whose  impulses  are 
mostly  right. 


SECULAR  EDUCATION  AND  CRIME  IN  FRANCE. 


THE  advocates  of  popular  educa- 
tion have  always  urged  its  moral 
effects  as  one  of  their  strongest 
arguments  for  its  universal  diffusion. 
"  Educate  the  people,"  it  is  said, 
''  instruct  and  discipline  their  minds, 
train  them  in  virtuous  habits,  then 
vice  and  crime  will  vanish  from  society, 
like  the  owls  and  bats,  before  the 
break  of  day.  The  rising  generation 
will  become  sober,  honest,  pure, 
thrifty,  law-abiding,  as  well  as  intelli- 
gent citizens."  Such  are  the  results 
which  all    desire   and  more    or    less 


expect  from  a  well-devised  and  well- 
worked  system  ;  and  if  these  should 
to  any  serious  extent  fail  to  be  pro- 
duced, we  might  reasonably  conclude 
that  there  must  be  some  radical  defect 
in  the  methods  employed.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  in  the  power  of  man  to 
command  success ;  and,  so  long  as 
human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  even 
the  best  system,  based  on  the  sound- 
est religious  principles  and  carried 
out  by  thoroughly  Christian  and 
competent  teachers,  will  not  ensure 
such  results  in  every  case.     If,  then. 
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we  must  count  upon  a  certain  measure 
of  disappointment  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions,  much  less  can 
we  look  for  the  moral  elevation  of  a 
people  where  education  is  of  set 
purpose  and  by  statute  divorced  from 
religion  and  the  public  schools  are 
entirely  secularized.  This  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  theory.  The  experiment 
has  been  made  in  France  for  many 
years  on  a  very  large  scale  in  the 
most  elaborate  and  costly  manner, 
and  we  may  fairly  ask  how  far  it  has 
answered  the  expectations  of  those 
who  desire  the  highest  welfare  of  their 
nation  ?  The  answer  has  recently 
been  given,  not  in  the  vague  and  one- 
sided assertions  of  partisans,  but  with 
the  stern  hard  logic  of  figures. 

M.  Guilliot,  a  "Juge  dTnstruc- 
tion,"  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
culture,  has  published  the  following 
statistics  of  crime  which,  when  laid 
side  by  side  with  the  progress  of 
secular  education,  are  painfully  un- 
satisfactory. Elementary  teaching  has 
been  for  about  ten  years  gratuitous 
and  compulsory.  Schools  of  every 
grade  have  been  multiplied  through- 
out France.  From  the  Universities 
down  to  the  humblest  Communal 
Schools  everything  has  been  done  to 
furnish  suitable  instruction  for  all 
classes.  The  Secondary  Colleges  and 
Lycees  have  been  opened  by  means 
of  "  bourses  "  to  the  poorest  who  have 
the  desire  and  the  ability  to  rise. 
Even  the  Faculties,  with  their  degrees 
at  the  very  summit  of  the  educational 
ladder,  are  accessible  to  young  men 
whose  motto  is  "  Excelsior,"  and  who 
possess  the  requisite  talent  and  per- 
severance. All  this,  and  more,  has 
been  effected.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
too  soon  to  enquire :  What  is  the  actual 
moral  condition  of  the  country  ?  Has 
it  kept  pace  with  all  this  boasted 
intellectual  progess  ? 

M.  Guilliot's  figures  reply  with  a 
startling  and  very  decided  negative. 
So  far  from  there  being  a  decrease  of 


crime,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
and  marked  increase  of  it. 

In  1871-75  there  was  an  annual 
average  of  155,545  criminal  cases  and 
of  185,855  criminals.  From  1876  to 
1880  the  averages  rose  to  180,806 
criminal  cases  and  212,839  criminals. 
During  the  years  1881-85,  when  the 
educational  reforms  had  begun,  there 
was  again  a  rise  to  187,806  cases  and 
228,129  criminals;  and  in  the  year 
1886-87,  l^he  last  to  which  these 
returns  relate,  there  has  been  the 
same  downgrade  tendency  as  seen  in 
the  fact  that  there  were,  then,  191,108 
offences  brought  before  the  Courts, 
and  228,773  offenders.  Crimes,  too, 
of  violence  have  increased  from  17, 
747  in  the  year  1880  to  21,065  in 
1887.  The  number  of  cases  of  suicide, 
another  still  darker  form  of  crime, 
the  natural  result  of  materialism,  has 
also  risen  during  the  same  period  55 
per  cent.  All  this  has  taken  place, 
although  the  population  has  been 
almost  stationary,  with  the  very  slight 
augmentation  of  yi^  per  cent,  each 
year. 

Taking  other  data  for  comparison, 
we  find  that  in  1830  there  were  227 
criminals  for  every  100,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  whereas  in  1887  there  were 
552;  that  is,  an  increase  of  132  per 
cent. 

But  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
increase  of  crime  has  been  amongst 
persons  of  mature  age.  Unhappily 
this  is  not  so,  for  in  1885  there  were 
1,519  juvenile  offenders  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  ;  in  1886  there  were  1,637  ; 
in  1887,  1,529;  in  1888,  1,750;  in 
1889,  1,662  ;  while  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  year  already 
503  have  been  registered.  Of  these 
it  appears  that  78  per  cent,  have  been 
under  instruction.  Nor  are  these  the 
only  signsofincreasing  demoralization. 
Besides  crimes  of  which  the  law  takes 
cognizance,  there  are  two  other  phases 
of  evil,  closely  connected  with  each 
other,  which  have  of  late  years  been 
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advancing  with  rapid  strides.  It  has 
been  stated  on  the  authority  of  the 
"  Economiste  Francais  "  that  cases  of 
insanity  have  been  multiplying  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  at  the  rate  of  15 
per  cent.,  and  that  cases  of  alcoholic 
madness  have  been  simply  doubled 
during  that  period.  Indeed,  it  is  too 
well  known  that  ever  since  the  Franco- 
German  war  the  French,  often  held 
up  to  ourselves  as  models  of  sobriety, 
have  as  a  nation,  especially  in  the 
large  towns,  become  very  much  ad- 
dicted to  excess  in  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants, and  that  drunkenness  is  gaining 
a  fearful  hold  on  the  population. 
Such,  then,  are  the  facts  of  the  case 
as  they  appear  too  plainly  in  the 
statistics  lately  published  in  reliable 
French  Protestant  journals,  or  in 
other  organs  equally  worthy  of  credit. 
Doubtless  various  causes,  physical, 
social,  and  religious,  have  combined 
to  produce  these  most  lamentable 
effects.  We  would  not,  of  course, 
attribute  them  directly  to  the  secular 
teaching  in  the  schools,  nor  would 
we  in  the  least  undervalue  the  good 


accomplished  in    many   ways  by  the 
spread    of    knowledge    and    mental 
culture.     What   we   do   observe  and 
would  insist    upon    is    this  :  that  the 
education  impartedintheStateSchools 
has  signally  failed  to  counteract  and 
diminish  these  evils,  as  it  would  to  a 
great  extent  have  done  if  it  had  been 
of  a  higher    type   and   grounded  on 
Christian  principles.     Pure   practical 
religion  ever  acts  as  did  the  tree  cast 
by  Moses  into  the  brackish  pools  of 
Marah,    and    lends    to    sweeten   and 
purify  the  world's  corruption.     There 
is  no  necessary   connection  between 
intellectual   and    moral   development 
in     either     individuals     or     nations. 
Knowledge  is  power  for  evil  as  well 
as    for  good.     We   may  furnish    the 
minds  of  the  young  with  any  amount 
of   useful   information,    and   sharpen 
their   faculties  to    the  highest  point, 
but,    unless   we    train    them    in    the 
"nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord," 
their  education  will   be  unworthy  of 
the  name,   nor   will    the  best  results 
for  time  or  eternity  be  secured. — The 
School  Guardian. 


THE  HOLY   LAND. 


TO  look  upon  a  corner  gray  wall 
stretching  along  a  rocky  found- 
ation, with  one  massive  square  tower 
in  sight ;  to  find  yourself  suddenly  in 
a  crowded  and  noisy  space,  among 
rude  and  springless  carriages,  groups 
of  munching  and  moaning  camels, 
self-occupied  and  serious  donkeys, 
coming  and  going  on  all  sides,  and 
the  general  area  filled  with  an  ever- 
changing,  ever-multiplying  crowd  in 
every  kind  of  picturesque  and  strange 
costume ;  to  enter  through  the 
momentary  darkness  of  the  gate, 
grateful  in  the  midst  of  the  dazzling 
sunshine,  into  the  street  thronged 
and  noisy  as  the  square  outside, 
through  which  it  is  difficult  to  push 


your  way,  a  little  tired  by  your  journey, 
a  little  anxious  about  the  accommo- 
dation provided  for  you,  a  little,  or 
more  than  a  little,  awed  by  the  sense 
of  what  this  place  is,  which  at  last, 
after  so  many  thoughts  and  anticipa- 
tions of  it,  you  have  attained — and 
then  to  step  out  suddenly  without 
warning  and  find  yourself  upon  the 
terrace  of  your  lodging,  the  house- 
top of  all  Eastern  story  and  descrip- 
tion, looking  into  the  very  heart  of 
Jerusalem,  is  a  sensation  which  can 
come  but  once  in  his  life  to  the  most 
indefatigable  traveller. 

If  it  were  not  a  hotel  but  some 
hospice  or  religious  house,  such  as 
are  still  to  be  found,  the  effect  would 
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be  perfect.  And  it  is  to  be  said  for 
the  Mediterranee  (which  by  this  time 
is  a  hotel  no  longer)  that  it  is  as  little 
like  an  inn  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  word  as  can  be  conceived.  From 
the  house-top  we  look  down  upon 
the  pool  of  Hezekiah,  lying  a  square 
mirror  at  our  feet,  surrounded  by 
houses,  and  their  reflection  in  its  still 
surface — while  beyond  stands  full  be- 
fore us,  upon  its  platform,  an  octag- 
onal building,  with  its  dome  sharply 
relieved  against  a  low  green  hill,  which 
forms  the  background  of  the  whole 
picture  ;  while  other  domes,  and  tall, 
straight,  slim  minarets,  and  glimpses 
of  fagades  and  door-ways  fill  up  the 
many  varying  lines  of  the  town  before 
us.  And  is  that  indeed  the  Mount 
of  Olives?  We  look  at  it  with  the 
water  rising  to  our  eyes  in  a  sudden 
rush ;  we  identify  it  with  a  strange  in- 
describable thrill  of  recognition,  which 
indicates  a  sacred  spot  that  we  have 
known  all  our  li\es.  There  are  walls 
and  storied  buildings  which  may  have 
come  into  being  since  that  day.  But 
there  it  is  sure  that  He  must  have 
walked,  there  mused  and  prayed  and 
rested  under  the  sunshine,  and  when 
the  stars  came  out  over  Jerusalem. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  sensation 
more  strangely  touching,  solemn  and 
real.  The  sight  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives  is  like  the  sudden  sight  of  a 
never-doubted,  always  recognizable 
friend.  We  never  thought  we  should 
have  lived  to  see  it,  yet  there  it  stands 
as  we  knew  it  would,  as  we  have  al- 
ways known,  held  green  and  unchange- 
able in  the  soft  keeping  of  nature. 
The  stones  can  be  cast  down  so  that 
no  one  shall  stand  on  another,  but 
nothing  can  overthrow  the  gentle 
slopes,  the  little  sacred  hill. 


The  Holy  Sepulchre  is  also  in  sight 
from  this  wonderful  point  of  vision, 
and  many  other  places  of  interest, 
yet  nothing  that  touches  the  heart  of 
the  spectator  with  this  sudden  sense 
of  recognition,  of  satisfaction  and 
tender  awe.  Among  the  buildings 
on  the  other  side,  stands  rooted  up 
high  among  the  mason  work,  a  soli- 
tary palm  tree,  which  has  no  story  or 
associations,  yet  it  comes  into  the 
landscape  with  a  curious  individuality, 
as  of  a  half-alien  spectator  gazing 
across  the  house-tops,  with  their  end- 
less little  domes  and  level  lines  of 
grey-white.  There  is,  perhaps,  no- 
thing more  striking  in  all  the  after- 
views  of  Jerusalem  than  this  first 
glimpse. 

The  octagonal  building  is  the 
famous  Mosque  of  Omar,  occupy- 
ing the  centre  of  the  platform,  walled 
and  strong,  which  once  was  occupied 
by  Solomon's  Temple — the  centre  of 
religious  life,  the  constant  haunts  of 
those  pilgrims  of  the  old  world,  who 
came  from  all  quarters  of  the  land  to 
keep  the  feast  at  Jerusalem.  It  brings 
a  chill  to  the  heart  of  the  pilgrim  to- 
day to  find  that  shadow  of  another 
worship  and  faith  occupying  such  a 
place  in  the  very  heart  of  this  won- 
derful scene. 

And  it  is  something  of  a  downfall, 
to  go  down  afterward  into  the  very 
common,  not  to  say  vulgar,  life  of  a 
hotel,  which  has  a  table  d'hote  with  a 
number  of  very  ordinary  people 
around  it,  and  where  soon  we  are 
obliged  to  withdraw  our  thought  to 
very  commonplace  matters — such  as 
getting  comfortable  places  and  secur- 
ing the  eye  of  a  hurried  and  anxious 
waiter. — Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Mag- 
azine, y^uly. 


Bear  little  trials  patiently  that  you  may 
learn  how  to  bear  great  ones. 

Be  brave,  be  just,  be  pure,  be  true  in  word 
and  deed  ;  care  not  for  your  enjoyment,  care 
not  for  your  life,  care  only  for  what  is  right. 


Study  to-day — delay  not. — /rwish  Apoth- 
egm. 

"I  THINK  it  wise  as  well  as  kind  to  give 
him  a  fair  tiiil  and  not  to  expect  evil  from 
him." — fokn  Henry  Neumian. 
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THE  STRIKES. 


NEVER  was  there  a  time  when 
people  generally  and  working 
men  in  particular  had  more  need  to 
recall  the  counsel  of  Dr.  Johnson  ■ 
"  Clear  your  mind  of  cant."  Cant  is 
highflown,  unreal  speech,  consisting  of 
phrases  and  sentences  which  are 
originated  by  one  man  and  copied  by 
another,  which  are  generally  false  or 
exaggerated  as  used  by  their  original 
author,  and  which  become  more  so  as 
they  are  propagated,  learned,  imitated. 
Or  these  phrases  and  sentences  may 
be  such  as  had  real  meaning  and 
force  in  their  first  use;  but,  having 
passed  into  other  mouths,  have  become 
no  longer  the  expressions  of  convic- 
tions, but  merely  the  echo  of  other 
men's  thoughts. 

Among  the  cants  of  the  present  day 
there  is  hardly  anything  more  danger- 
ous than  the  frequent  and  unexplained 
use  of  the  words  "  Christian  Social- 
ism ;  "  and  this  because,  in  the  first 
place,  Christianity  was  not  socialistic, 
in  the  modern  sense  of  that  word, 
and  modern  socialism  is  not  Christian. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  com- 
munity of  goods  was  required  by  the 
law  of  the  Christian  Church.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  communism 
prevailed  throughout  the  Church.  We 
know  that  it  existed  for  a  short  time 
in  one  particular  church  ;  but  we  are 
told  distinctly  that  it  was  optional  and 
not  compulsory,  and  many  persons 
believe  that  it  led  to  the  subsequent 
poverty  of  the  "Saints  at  Jerusalem." 
This  is  a  matter,  however,  which  we 
need  not  discuss. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  con- 
spicuous difference  between  the  social- 
ism of  the  New  Testament  and  that 
of  modern  levellers  ;  and  it  has  been 
pointed  out  accurately  and  epigram- 
matically  by  a  German  writer  whose 
name  we  cannot  at  present  recall. 
The    socialism    of  the    New    Testa- 


ment, he  remarks,  says:  "All  mine 
is  thine  ;  "  whilst  the  unbelieving 
socialism  of  the  present  time  says  : 
"  All  thine  is  mine."  This  is  the  exact 
point  of  difference.  The  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  is  loving,  giving,  communicat- 
ing, self-sacrificing.  The  spirit  of 
modern  socialism  is  selfish,  envious, 
covetous,  rapacious. 

Now,  if  by  socialism  the  first,  the 
Christian  spirit  is  meant,  then  indeed 
we  may  well  pray  with  all  our  hearts 
that  it  may  spread  ;  for  this  is  our 
great  need.  That  men  should  love  as 
brothers,  knowing  that  we  all  belong 
to  the  one  great  family  of  Him  who  is 
God  and  Father  of  us  all,  is  the  one 
supreme  need  of  modern  society  ;  and 
it  is  tiie  need  of  employers  as  much 
as  of  employed.  If  masters  had  been 
more  just  and  more  kind,  servants 
would  have  been  more  loyal  and  sub- 
missive. But  injustice  will  not  be 
cured  by  injustice  ;  nor  will  selfishness 
be  remedied  by  hatred. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
strikes  which  are  now  going  on — one 
may  say — throughout  the  whole  world, 
in  the  United  States,  England,  Austra- 
lia, not  to  speak  of  other  nations,  are 
greatly  promoted  by  the  diffusion  of 
the  spirit  of  socialism.  And  this  is 
shown  in  the  tyrannical  spirit  which 
has  become  developed  in  them. 
Simple  minded  people  who  know  only 
the  surface  aspects  of  these  questions 
would  say  that  socialism  is  one  of  the 
latest  outcomes  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  ; 
and  that  strikes  are  a  way  of  securing 
liberty  (among  other  blessings)  to  the 
working  man.  Let  such  persons  get 
to  know  the  interior  of  these  move- 
ments and  they  will  soon  be  unde- 
ceived. 

Socialism  is  the  destruction  of  per- 
sonal liberty  :  let  that  be  set  down  as 
an  undoubted  fact  which  hardly  needs 
to  be  argued.     It  is  a  return  from  the 
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State  to  the  family;  from  the  rational 
rule  of  law  to  the  continual  interfer- 
ence, guidance,  and  correction  of  the 
parent.  It  may  be  that  some  of  us 
would  prefer  such  a  state  of  things  ; 
but  at  least  they  must  admit  that  it  is 
a  reversal  of  the  wheels  of  civilization  ; 
it  is  a  return  to  a  species  of  feudalism. 
No  doubt,  Democracy  is  going  very 
much  the  same  way,  is  doing  its  best  or 
its  worst  to  abridge  personal  liberty ; 
but  it  would  find  its  perfect  work  in  this 
direction  in  socialism. 

Then,  with  regard  to  strikes,  if  they 
had  only  remained  as  the  organiza- 
tions for  preserving  the  working  man 
from  the  oppression  of  capital,  most 
reasonable  men  would  have  regarded 
them  as  lawful  and  even  necessary. 
When,  however,  they  are  used  to 
domineer  over  other  working  men, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberty, 
and  perhaps  of  their  lives,  because 
they  take  a  line  of  action  different 
from  the  majority,  the  case  assumes  a 
new  complexion. 

Are  any  men  prepared  to  maintain 
the  thesis  that  labourers  who  refuse 
to  join  a  certain  "voluntary"  organiza- 
tion, whether  a  Union,  Knights  of 
Labour,  or  anything  else,  may  pro- 
bably be  set  upon,  maltreated,  maim- 
ed, or  even  killed  ?  If  this  is  main- 
tained, then  we  must  reconsider  the 
basis  of  society.  If  it  is  denied,  then 
these  socialistic  strikes  must  be  con- 
demned. There  can  be  no  two  words 
on  these  points. 

But  worse  than  this — it  appears  fit 
and  proper  for  some  of  these  knightly 
men  to  vent  their  wrath  not  merely 
on  the  company  which  dismissed 
them,  or  upon  the  workmen  who 
took  their  places,  but  upon  unoffend- 
ing men,  women  and  children,  travel- 
ling  peaceably    in  the    fulfilment  of 


duty  or  in  the  pursuit  of  recreation. 
It  is  by  what  we  should  call  a  mere 
accident  that  a  great  train  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  was  not  wrecked  a 
few  days  ago  through  the  murderous 
malice  of  some  of  these  knights — a 
calamitv  which  might  have  led  to  the 
slaughter  and  the  maiming  of  many 
human  beings.  This  is  war,  and  it 
is  the  war  of  wild  beasts  upon  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  strike  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railway  does  not  seem  to  be 
successful,  and  if  one  or  two  more 
dastardly  attempts  like  that  to  which 
we  have  referred  should  be  made,  it 
will  probably  collapse.  In  England 
the  prospects  of  success  are  not  much 
greater  ;  and  they  would  be  very  low 
but  for  the  statement  of  Mr.  John 
Burns  that  there  is  a  capitalist 
union  with  eight  millions  (sterling)  at 
its  banker's.  Mr.  Burns  at  the  same 
time  declared  that  any  association 
which  tried  to  organize  protection  for 
blacklegs  (a  eupehmism  for  non-union 
men)  would  "  have  its  hair  lifted," 
whatever  that  may  mean.  These  are 
certainly  very  peculiar  utterances  to 
come  from  people  who  seem  to  be 
patronized  by  "  Christian  Socialists," 
like  his  eminence  Cardinal  Manning. 

It  would  appear  that  the  strikes  in 
Australia  are  more  "  successful,"  as 
it  is  said  that  the  whole  sea- board 
trade  is  stopped.  We  will,  however, 
venture  one  remark  of  a  prophetic 
character.  It  is  not  well,  we  are 
warned,  to  prophesy  before  the  event. 
But  we  will  hazard  a  little.  Let  those 
places  be  noted  in  which  strikes,  for 
the  time,  seem  to  have  succeeded  the 
most,  and  we  venture  to  say  that, 
before  long,  in  some  of  those  places 
the  condition  of  the  labourer  will  be 
the  worst.  —  Canadian  Churchman. 
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The  Clifton  College  Chapel  — 
"  It  is  the  one  thing  that  makes  our 
life   here  complete     .  without 

it  this  college  would  be  a  mere  board- 
ing-house and  class-room."  —  T/ie 
Headmaster  of  Clifton  College,  in 
Education.  

The  Right  Way. — "  The  right 
way  to  teach  is  to  give  them  a  liking 
and  inclination  to  what  you  purpose 
them  to  be  learned,  and  that  will  en- 
gage their  industry  and  application. 
This  I  think  no  hard  matter  to  do  if 
children  be  handled  as  they  should 
be. " — Locke.      

Cast  Iron  Bricks. — A  German 
mechanic  has  had  patented  what  are 
termed  hollow  cast-iron  bricks.  They 
are  made  of  regular  brick  form  and 
size,  and  are  fastened  together  as  fol 
lows  :  The  upper  and  lower  sides  of 
the  bricks  are  provided  with  grooves 
and  protecting  ribs,  which  fit  into  one 
another  easily  and  perfectly,  so  as  to 
make  a  uniform  and  complete  union 
or  combination.  The  non-conducting 
air-spaces  in  the  bricks,  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  may  be  put  together 
and  taken  apart  without  damaging 
them,  are  advantages  in  their  favour 
as  a  substitute  for  ordinary  bricks. — 
Our  Times. 

Essential. — To  my  mind  an  es- 
sential of  public  school  life  is  the 
sense  ot  unity — that  every  boy  shall 
feel  that,  whatever  his  house,  whatever 
his  position  in  the  school,  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  one  body.  This  is  the  spirit 
that  I  would  foster ;  and  the  school 
chapel  supplies  me  with  the  means. 
I  want  to  bring  my  personal  influence 
to  bear  on  the  whole  body,  without 
losing  touch  of  the  individual  boy.  I 
think  that  everybody  has  a  right,  and 
should  expect,  10  hear  from  my  own 


lips  what  he  has  to  do.  I  attach  the 
greatest  importance  to  assembling  the 
whole  school,  from  time  to  time,  in 
one  building.  For  secular  purposes 
we  have  the  Speech  Room  ;  for  religi- 
ous, the  chapel.  So  I  can  meet  my 
boys  face  to  face  three  or  four  times 
a  week,  and  talk  to  them  freely.  In 
chapel,  when  every  boy  faces  me  as  I 
stand  in  the  pulpit,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  refer,  indirectly,  perhaps,  but  un- 
mistakably to  the  current  topics  of 
our  life  here,  to  hold  up  the  evil  as  a 
warning,  and  the  good  as  an  example. 
In  fact,  to  put  it  shortly,  I  do  not 
want  to  be  a  mere  administrator.  I 
want  my  influence  to  be  personal." — 
The  Rrc.  f.E.  C  Welldo/i,  M.A., 
Headmaster  of  Harrow  School,  in 
Educatio?i.         

The  North  London  Collegiate 
School  for  Girls. — On  entering  the 
buildings,  the  office  is  on  the  right, 
where  two  lady  secretaries  are  busy 
all  day  carrying  on  the  correspon- 
dence entailed  by  the  care  of  nearly 
500  girls  under  one  roof.  Passing 
hence,  under  the  kindly  guidance  of 
the  headmistress,  Miss  Frances  M. 
Buss,  I  enter  the  great  hall  in  the 
Upper  School  erected  with  a  sum  of 
;,{,  3,000  given  by  the  Cloth  workers' 
Company  of  London  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  of  magnificent  proportions.  At 
one  end  is  a  large  dais,  on  which  the 
desk  and  chair  of  the  headmistress 
and  those  of  her  chief  assistants  are 
ranged.  Behind  them  stands  a  large 
and  hanilsome  organ,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  old  pupils  of  the  school. 
A  corridor  runs  down  one  side  of  the 
hall,  and  into  this  several  class-rooms 
open.  Above  the  corridor  is  a  gallery, 
into  which  other  class-rooms  open. 
It  also  serves  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing seats  for  guests  on  great  days. 
So  also  does  the  large  gallery  at  the 
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end  of  the  hall  opposite  to  the  dais  ; 
usually  it  is  curtained  round  and  does 
service  as  a  class-room.  The  great 
w  indows,  which  are  so  noticeable  from 
the  road,  are  filled  with  stained  glass 
— one  is  memorial,  another  contains 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  benefac- 
tors of  die  school,  and  a  third — the 
Jubilee  window — is  emblematic  of 
the  growth  of  women's  education.  In 
the  top  panel,  for  instance,  is  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  Queen  enthroned  ; 
in  the  large  central  panel  is  an  em- 
blematical figure  of  knowledge  ;  be- 
low is  the  following  legend  from  the 
Laureates  •'  In  Memoriam  "  ; — 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell  ; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  wtU, 

May  make  one  music  as  before. 

On  either  side  of  the  window  there 
appears,  one  above  the  other,  the 
chief  dates  that  mark  the  progress  of 
women's  education.  Thus  1872  ap- 
pears as  the  date  when  Cambridge 
opened  her  gates  to  women,  and  1878 
is  the  date  when  London  declared 
women  eligible  for  her  degrees,  and 
so  on.  "  This  hall,"  said  Miss  Buss, 
as  we  passed  along  it,  "  is  of  the  very 
highest  value  to  the  school.  It  is  here 
that  we  are  united  and  feel  that  we 
belong  to  one  body.  It  is  where  we 
have  our  prayers,  and  where  we  sing 
our  school  songs.  Great  events, 
whether  they  be  national  or  domestic, 
are  here  announced  ;  here,  too,  the 
lists  of  successful  candidates  at  vari- 
ous examinations  are  read  to  an  inter- 
ested audience.  Three  times  a  year 
the  old  pupils  meet  in  this  hall  and 
confer  on  all  the  many  questions 
which  are  vital  to  woman.  Its  disci- 
plinary value  is  great ;  we  assemble 
in  the  morning  here,  and  we  can  dis- 
miss  our    500    pupils  in  an    orderly 


way  to  their  various  class  rooms. 
And  here  you  will  see,  as  everywhere 
throughout  the  school,  an  abundance 
of  flowers.  Sunshine  and  flowers  I 
want  everywhere." — Education. 


By  special  request  of  the  North 
Wellington  Teachers'  Association  we 
publish  the   following  resolutions  : — 

1.  It  was  resolved  that  the  present 
text-book  on  History  in  the  Public 
Schools  is  altogether  unsuitable,  and 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  children, 
and  that  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary be  requested  to  memorialize 
the  Minister  of  Education  to  authorize 
a  new  and  better  school  book  on  this 
subject. 

2.  It  was  resolved,  though  not  quite 
unanimously,  that  there  should  be  two 
Entrance  Examinations  to  the  High 
Schools  as  at  present. 

3.  It  was  resolved  that  the  com- 
pulsory clauses  in  the  Act  should  be 
enforced,  and  the  law  amended  to 
make  it  workable  ;  also  that  the  hun- 
dred days'  attendance  required  of 
each  pupil  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  thirteen  years  inclusive,  should 
be  made  either  during  the  first  or  the 
second  half  year. 

4.  It  was  resolved  that  Industrial 
Schools  should  be  established  in  every 
county  or  group  of  counties,  to  which 
pupils  might  be  sent  whose  presence 
in  the  Public  Schools  is  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  other  pupils. 

5.  It  was  resolved  that  Third  Class 
Certificates  should  be  valid  only  in 
the  counties  where  granted,  unless 
endorsed  by  the  Inspector. 

It  was  resolved  that  teachers  should 
serve  as  assistants  or  pupil  teachers 
in  efficient  rural  schools  for  six  months 
before  being  admitted  to  attend  the 
Model  Schools  for  the  fall  term  to  be 
trained  for  Third  Class  Certificates. 


Public  Opinion. 
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PUBLIC  OPINION. 


They  May  Have  It. — The  Jews 
of  Whitechapel  may  have  definite  and 
distinctive  religious  teaching  in  Board 
Schools.  Roman  Catholics  and  other 
denominationalists  enjoy  no  such 
privilege.  Well,  it  is  something  to 
recognize  that  a  fraction  of  the  nation 
has  a  conscience,  even  though  the 
conscientious  scruples  of  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  {hundred  Londoners  are  dis- 
regarded. Some  time  or  other  the 
Gentile  population  of  London  may  be 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  Jews. 
Let  us  not  despair.  This  is  an  age 
of  progress, — School  Guardian  (Lon- 
don).   

Religion  in  Education. — -There 
is  a  class  of  sober,  intelligent  and  con- 
servative Protestant  Christian  men 
who  are  as  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  a  de- 
cided religious  education  for  the  rising 
generation  as  Catholics  are.  Either 
the  number  of  such  men  is  increasing, 
or  those  who  have  heretofore  been 
convinced  are  gaining  courage  to 
declare  themselves  publicly,  and  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  Christian  edu- 
cation as  the  only  sure  guarantee  of 
good  citizenship. —  Catholic  Revie7c>, 
N.Y..  Aug.  16,  1890. 


The  Infinitely  Little. — In  these 
days  the  tyranny  of  learning  is  driving 
the  world  to  madness.  Professors  of 
all  sorts  have  got  the  upper  hand,  and 
their  supremacy  threatens  to  be  fatal 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  medicine.  If  doctors 
were  large-minded  and  capable  men 
like  Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  they 
would  see  the  truth  and  assert  their 
scientific  authority.  But  what  are 
they  doing  ?  Nothing  at  all  to  guide 
the  world  in  the  matter  !  They  are 
the  worst  offenders  of  all  in  the  way 
of  inflicting  upon  young  men  unlimited 


intellectual  tasks,  the  doing  of  which 
is  of  no  practical  service  to  anybody. 
Sleeplessness,  nervousness,  mania  in 
every  form,  are  upon  us,  and  nothing 
is  done.  The  whole  medical  world 
itself  is  in  full  cry,  striving  who  shall 
be  first  to  put  salt  on  the  tail  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  It  is  as  if  all  the 
forces  of  the  empire  should  be  sent 
to  arrest  a  lunatic  at  Wick  while  a 
foreign  army  was  in  possession  of 
Penzance.  We  are  a  profession  of 
grubbers.  The  infinitely  little  alone 
has  any  charms  for  us.  The  great 
we  cannot  deal  with  at  all.  The 
future  of  the  human  race  depends 
upon  the  sound  bodily  and  mental 
health  of  the  civilized  peoples.  We 
are  permitting  schoolmasters  and  ex- 
aminers to  ruin  both  without  a  word 
of  protest. —  The  Hospital. 


They  are  Not  All  Alike. — Chil- 
dren cannot  be  expected  to  prove 
themselves  well  trained,  where  the 
cardinal  rule  of  their  parents  is  to 
"treat  them  all  alike."  And  what  is 
true  of  the  family,  in  this  respect,  is 
true  of  the  school.  The  mark  from 
a  blue  pencil  on  yellow  paper  will 
have  a  greenish  hue,  and  on  red 
paper  it  will  have  a  violet,  or  purple, 
hue  ;  while  on  orange-coloured  paper 
it  will  be  almost  a  neutral  tint.  Only 
on  white  paper  will  the  blue  pencil 
make  its  own  blue  mark.  Not  often 
does  Nature  put  exactly  the  same  tint 
on  two  minds,  or  dispositions,  or 
souls,  of  a  family  or  of  a  school. 
And  he  who  would  write  his  teaching 
upon  the  young  must  vary  the  colour 
of  his  pencils  if  he  would  make  a  true 
blue  mark  on  them  all  alike.  Never 
can  a  man  put  the  exact  tint  of  his 
pencil  on  any  one  person  ;  for  the 
white  soul  is  a  soul  that  he  never  has 
to  deal  with.  The  same  word  spoken, 
even  the  same   tone  of  a   word,   will 
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never  make  the  same  sound  on  one 
hearing  soul  that  it  does  on  another. 
Here  is  a  responsibility  laid  upon 
every  one  —  not  parent  or  teacher 
merely — to  be  incessantly  vigilant  of 
his  manners  and  his  moods  and  the 
ways  in  the  presence  of  others.     And 


here  is  the  special  duty  of  a  parent  or 
teacher  to  learn  that  the  only  way  to 
make  all  the  members  of  a  family,  or 
of  a  class,  turn  out  alike  well,  is  to 
treat  each  and  all  according  to  their 
soul- colours  —  differently.  —  Sunday 
School  Times. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Education  in  Zanzibar. — A  large 
meeting  of  British  Indians,  held  at 
the  British  Agency  at  Zanzibar  recent- 
ly, under  the  presidency  of  Colonel 
Euan-Smith,  discussed  measures  for 
the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the 
education  of  their  children  of  all  de- 
nominations. Over  6o,ooors.  were 
subscribed  on  the  spot.  The  Sultan 
sent  a  message  that  he  would  give  the 
site  and  building  free.  This  measure 
indicates  the  confidence  of  the  leading 
merchants  in  the  future  prosperity  of 
Zanzibar.  

The  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 
— The  work  of  constructing  the  North 
Sea  and  Baltic  Ship  Canal  has  not 
made  very  rapid  progress.  The  actual 
work  of  digging,  it  seems,  was  not 
commenced  till  late  last  year,  and  of 
the  75  million  cubic  yards  of  earth  to 
be  excavated,  not  more  than  12  mil- 
lion have  been  removed.  The  im- 
portant feature  of  providing  for  the 
passage  of  large  war  ships  is  being 
kept  well  in  view,  for  each  lock  is 
465  feet  long  and  the  gates  98  feet 
wide.  The  locks  are  also  double,  and 
are  estimated  to  accommodate  about 
eight  steamers  and  eighteen  sailing 
vessels  at  the  same  time. 


The  Congo  River. — Seven  white 
men  and  150  Congo  soldiers  have 
started  out  to  explore  the  source  of 
this  river.  It  is  known  that  the  Congo 
is  formed  by  three  great  rivers — the 


Lualaba,  the  Luapula,  and  the  Lukuga- 
Portions  of  these  rivers  have  been  ex- 
plored by  Livingstone,  Cameron, 
Bohm,  and  Reichard,  but  quite  as 
much  has  been  left  unexplored.  The 
j  three  rivers  mentioned  come  together 
1  in  a  huge  inland  sea,  the  outlet  of 
I  which  is  believed  to  be  the  Congo 
proper.  Of  this  Lake  Landji,  so 
called,  little  is  known  except  what  the 
natives  and  Arab  traders  report,  and 
it  will  prove  a  fruitful  source  of  ex- 
ploration. It  is  expected  that  the 
mineral  products  of  the  region  will 
prove  very  rich. — The  School  Journal 
{N.  v.).  

The  African  Companies. — There 
is  now  a  Central  African  Com- 
pany. Its  land  lies  between  Lake 
Tanganyika  on  the  north  and  Zambesi 
on  the  south — the  region  Great  Britain 
secured  under  the  Anglo-German 
agreement.  South  of  the  Zambesi  is 
the  domain  of  the  South  Africa 
Company ;  while  the  Royal  Niger 
Company  controls  a  large  tract  along 
the  Niger  and  its  Benue  branch  as  far 
as  Lake  Tchad;  and  the  Imperial 
East  African  Company  has  the  largest 
"  sphere  of  influence  "  of  all ;  the  coast 
line  is  from  4°  south  latitude  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  boun- 
dary line  runs  west  to  the  Congo 
state,  including  one-half  of  Victoria 
Nyanza.  The  East  Africa  Com.pany 
are  building  a  railroad  from  Mombasa 
to  the  Nyanza.  Within  a  year  pioneer 
steamers  will  be  launched  on  the  lake. 


Correspondence. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SEPARATE  SCHOOLS. 
lo  the  Editor  ofXwiL  Monthly  : 

Sir, — I  am  not  a  supporter  of  Sep- 
arate Schools,  nor  am  I  prepared  to 
say  that  they  are  a  necessity  in  Can- 
ada, but  I  must  confess  that  I  read 
with  a  degree  of  astonishment  the 
argument  in  favour  of  their  abolition 
by  Mr.  B.  F.  Bolton,  Skead's  Mills, 
in  your  last  issue.  Mr.  Bolton's  home 
is  presumably  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, or  I  would  have  been  bound  to 
assume  that  he  lived  in  some  far-off 
country,  and  had  enjoyed  none  of  the 
educational  advantages  which  we  in 
this  part  of  the  world  possess.  His 
contentions  regarding  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  existence  of  Separate 
Schools  certainly  give  evidence  of 
either  marked  unfairness  or  dense 
ignorance  on  his  part.  He  tells  us 
that  the  Separate  Schools  are  the  pro- 
duct of  the  Government  of  Ontario, 
and  he  labours  hard  to  bring  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  into  disrepute 
because  of  their  existence.  Surely 
no  intelligent  man  needs  to  be  told 
that  the  maintenance  of  Separate 
Schools  for  Catholics  in  this  Province 


and  Protestants  in  Quebec  was  a 
plank  in  the  Act  of  Confederation, 
as  drawn  up  under  the  supervision  of 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  and  that  but 
for  the  guarantees  therein  contained 
the  consolidation  of  the  Provinces 
into  a  Dominion  would  have  been 
impossible.  I  do  not  now  intend  to 
discuss  the  rightfulness  or  wrongful- 
ness of  this  arrangement,  but  there  it 
stood  on  the  statute  book  years  be- 
fore the  Government  of  Hon.  Oliver 
Mowat  took  the  reins  of  power.  This 
your  correspondent  should  have 
known.  He  should  have  known, 
too,  that  if  the  Separate  Schools  are 
ever  abolished  it  must  be  by  an  Im- 
perial Act  of  Parliament,  and  on 
petition  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment. It  would  be  about  as  reason- 
able to  blame  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  as  for  the  establishment 
of  Separate  Schools.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Ontario  has  but  administered 
the  trust  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Act 
of  Confederation. 

Yours,  etc., 

J.  D.  Clarke. 
London.,  Nov.  8,  1890, 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 


The  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America 
is  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in 
Toronto,  beginning  on  the  14th  of 
July.  The  Ontario  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion is  to  meet  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  place.  Such  a  gathering 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  highest  interests  of  education. 


A  MEETING  of  High  School  Teach- 
ers and  those  interested  in  High 
School  work  will  be  held  in  Toronto 


on  December  30th,  at  7 130.  'i'he  busi- 
ness of  this  meeting  will  be  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  forming  an 
association  of  High  School  teachers 
only,  or  an  association  of  High  School 
teachers  and  all  others  interested  in 
Secondary  Education,  with  the  differ- 
ent associations  already  formed  (the 
Science,  the  Modern  Language  and 
the  Classical  Associations),  and  any 
others  that  may  be  formed,  as  sections 
thereof.  It  is  not  proposed  that  the 
connection  of  the  High  School  teach- 
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ers  with  the  Provincial  Teachers' 
Association  shall  be  severed,  should 
this  association  be  formed.  Messrs. 
Strang,  Connor  and  Harstone,  acting 
as  a  committee  by  request  of  a  meet- 
ing of  High  School  teachers  held  in 
Toronto  during  midsummer  vacation, 
1890,  have  arranged  for  this  meeting 
and  issued  notices  accordingly.  It 
is  with  much  pleasure  that  weannounce 
it  to  our  readers,  and  we  cordially 
wish  the  movement  success. 


The  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
Ontario  Teachers'  Association,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  S.  McAllister,  chair- 
man j  J.  Brebner,  C.  A.  Barnes,  R. 
W.  Doan,  and  VV.  F.  Chapman  waited 
upon  the  Minister  of  Education  on 
Saturday,  8th  of  November,  to  urge 
upon  him  the  desirability  of  paying 
recipients  of  the  Superanuation  Fund 
quarterly  and  also  to  dispense  with 
the  peisonal  interview  with  the 
Inspector  required  annually  of  those 
under  sixty  years  of  age  who  are  in 
receipt  of  the  Fund.  Mr.  Ross,  who 
showed  himself  well  acquainted  with 
the  working  of  the  Fund,  refused  to 
a'ccept  the  proposal  for  quarterly 
payments  on  account  of  the  increased 
clerical  labour  they  would  entail,  but 
agreed  to  make  them  half  yearly  in- 
stead of  yearly,  as  at  present.  He 
expressed  himself  as  desirous  to  make 
the  administration  of  the  Fund  as 
simple  as  is  consistent  with  efficiency, 
and  looked  with  favour  on  the  second 
proposal  which  was  made  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  beneficiaries  of  the 
Fund  who  are  under  sixty  years  of 
age.  He  thought  that  the  declaration 
before  a  magistrate  would  be  sufficient 
without  causing  them  to  travel,  in 
some  instances,  a  number  of  miles 
merely  to  present  themselves  before 
the  Inspector.  It  might  simplify  the 
matter  further  to  accept  either  the 
declaration  before  a  magistrate,  or  a 
personal  interview  with  the  Inspector. 


THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  SCHOOLS. 

MR.  S.  H.  BLAKE  repeated  the 
statement  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Ontario  Sabbath  School 
Association  which  met  this  year  in 
Brantford,  that  he  would  not  rest  till 
the  Bible  was  read  and  studied  in  all 
our  public  schools.  Mr.  Blake  in  his 
effort  to  have  the  Bible  read  and 
studied  in  all  our  public  schools 
should  have  the  active  support  of  all 
patrons  of  the  public  schools.  But 
it  must  be  perfectly  clear  to  all  men 
by  this  time  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
agree  upon  any  plan  which  will  be 
accepted  by  both  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic  communities.  The  dis- 
honouring scheme  of  secularizing  the 
public  school  will  not  last  ;  and  we 
are  glad  that  public  opinion  is  so 
healthy  on  this  vital  question,  that  it 
will  not  accept  as  permanent  any 
solution  of  it  which  leaves  out  Bible 
reading  and  Bible  study.  Our  desire 
has  been  and  is  to  have  our  education 
religious  and  non-sectarian ;  but  if 
this  '  cannot  be  obtained,  then  we 
advocate  the  adoption  of  the  British 
system  of  dealing  with  this  matter. 

No  one  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
fact,  that  whatever  arrangements 
Parliaments  may  make  about  our 
school^  having  or  not  having  the 
teachings  of  Bible  truths  recognized 
by  them,  the  result  in  the  end 
is  always  the  same  ;  our  people  will 
have  such  truths  recognized  and 
taught  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  our 
schools.  The  different  provinces  of 
Canada  show  this  fact  to  the  world 
to-day  and  the  same  is  emphasized 
by  the  agitations  concerning  this 
matter  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  May  the  result  be  that 
soon  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Bible  and  its  teachings  will  be  cordi- 
ally accepted  by  all  our  people  the 
wide  world  over.  But  meanwhile  the 
church  must  so  exert  its  whole  in- 
fluence that  the  attendance  at  Sunday 
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schools  shall  exceed  that  at  the 
public  schools.  At  the  convention  in 
Brantford  the  attendance  at  the  pub- 
lic schools  was  reported  much  greater 
than  the  Sunday  School  attendance. 


FREE  SCHOOLS. 

UUR  public  schools  have  been  free 
now  for  some  years,  notwith- 
standing there  are  many  of  our  taxpay- 
ers who  feel  and  say  that  it  is  a  griev- 
ance that  they  should  be  compelled  to 
pay  for  the  schooling  of  the  children 
of  people  who  are  well  able  to  bear 
the  expense  of  giving  their  own  child- 
ren an  ordinary  education. 

"The  cry  now  is,  if  you  compel 
me  to  pay  for  the  schooling  of  your 
children  I  will  compel  you  to  send 
your  children  to  school."  To  most 
men  this  proposition  appears  reason- 
able. When  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  enable  every  one  to  get 
good  public  school  instruction  at 
great  public  expense,  not  to  make 
good  use  of  it  is  waste  of  a 
serious  character.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  proposal  of  compulsion  involves 
questions  of  grave  import. 

One  of  these  questions  is  free  text- 
books. That  is,  that  school  books  be 
kept  for  all  the  school  children  attend- 
ing each  school.  The  plea  advanced 
for  this  proposal  is  the  poverty  of  the 
parents — a  plea  easily  raised  ;  but 
difficult  to  define.  Who  is  to  be  the 
judge  whether  one  is  poor  and  anoth- 
er rich?  But  let  us  waive  this  ques- 
tion of  text-books.  A  free  breakfast, 
free  dinner  and  so  on  may  be  asked  for 
on  this  same  plea  of  poverty,  that 
is,  if  we  enter  upon  the  course  of  com- 
pulsory attendance  and  supply  of 
text-books  on  the  plea  of  poverty. 
We  do  not  see  where  we  can  stop 
short  of  supplying  not  only  schoolhouse 
but  books,  food  and  clothing  for  all 
the  children  of  the  province.  More- 
over if  all  children  are  made  to  attend 


school,  then  assuredly  we  must  have 
schools  for  those  who  voluntarily  and 
regularly  attend  and  those  who  are 
compelled  to  attend.  We  hope  the 
various  questions  involved  will  be 
looked  at  carefully  by  our  people  be- 
fore committing  themselves  to  a 
course  of  action  leading  no  one 
knows  whither. 


A  MAN  AND  A  BROTHER. 

OF  all  the  non-uniformed  profes- 
sions ours  is  the  one  which  peo- 
ple seem  to  take  most  satisfaction  in 
discovering.  They  say,  "  O,  you're 
the  teacher;"  as  though  they  said, 
"  Now  I  know."  Then  they  say, 
"  How  many  pupils  have  you  ? " 
"Do  you  like  teaching?"  (they 
never  omit  to  ask  that)  and  we  are 
fortunate  if  we  escape  at  that  without 
prolonged  conversation  7-e  John's  bad 
(or  good)  spelling  and  Mary's  arith- 
metic, and  the  virtues,  faults  and 
failings  of  our  predecessors  and  col- 
leagues, and  a  more  or  less  plain 
question  as  to  what  salary  we  receive 
(if  it  is  a  few  months  since  the  annual 
announcement  of  that  important  mat- 
ter has  been  confided  by  the  trustees 
to  the  newspaper  reporters  for  the 
benefit  of  every  inquisitive  loafer  in 
the  country).  And  the  next  time 
they  see  one  the  conversation  will  be 
substantially  the  same,  except,  per- 
haps, that  it  will  begin,  "You  are 
still  teaching  ?  "  "  You  must  like  it, 
of  course  ?  " 

Of  course  the  people  who  speak  to 
us  so  are  wrong  in  supposing  that 
because  we  are  teachers  we  are  differ- 
ent from  other  people,  but  can  we 
afford  to  learn  nothing  from  their 
implied  criticism  that  we  are  narrow 
and  nothing  but  teachers. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  Scotch  woman 
who  was  hotly  pursuing  her  cow,  call- 
ing aloud  to  a  man  coming  down  the 
street,  "  Mon,  stop  ma  coo  I  "  and 
receiving  the  withering  answer,"  Wum- 
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man,  I'm  no  mon,  I'm  a  mageestrate  !  " 
If  we  follow  this  inspiring  example 
and  expect  everybody  to  speak  to  us 
as  the  school  children  do,  and  if  we 
carry  ourselves  generally  with  a 
"  Would  -  you-  speak  -  to  -  me  -  that  -  way- 
and-methe-Minister  ?  ''  air,  and  if  we 
plainly  show  that  we  cannot  talk 
about  anything  but  school,  nor  defend 
ourselves  by  changing  the  subject, 
then  who  is  to  blame  but  ourselves  ? 
Not,  indeed,  that  teachers  are  the 
only  ones  who  cannot  speak  of  any 
interests  but  their  own — doctors  and 
lawyers  and  merchants  and  paterfam- 
ilias and  materfamilias  offend  too. 
And  if  it  is  objectionable  in  teachers, 
so  it  IS  in  others. 

Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother? 
Who  has  a  better  right  or  opportunity 
than  the  members  of  the  teaching 
profession  to  live  a  free,  bright,  sym- 
pathetic, unselfish  life — the  life  of  a 
lover  of  men,  of  a  man  who  does  not 
neglect  the  side  of  his  nature  which 
his  profession  tends  to  repress,  who 
can  take  recreation  in  playing  tennis 
or  football  or  cricket,  who  can  shoot 
or  skate  or  curl,  who  is  a  bit  of  an 


artist  or  a  musician,  a  writer  or  a 
speaker,  or  what  not,  as  well  as  a 
teacher — a  man  whose  life  is  refreshed 
by  the  ministry  of  nature,  and  in 
which  there  is  room  for  what  seems 
"  dearest  to  us  in  life  as  life  goes  by 
— the  love  and  grace  and  tenderness 
of  it — not  the  wit  and  grandeur  of 
learning,  grand  as  learning  is,  but  the 
laughter  of  little  children,  and  the 
friendship  of  friends,  the  pleasant 
voices  by  the  fireside,  and  the  sound 
of  music  and  the  sight  of  flowers."' 

Surely  it  the  aim  of  all  true  educa- 
tion is  to  make  true  men  and  women, 
then  none  can  reach  it  who  are  not 
such  themselves — those  to  whom 
human  nature  is  no  sealed  book, 
whose  individuality  is  neither  weak 
nor  unworthy,  nor  confined  within  the 
narrow  bounds  of  the  pedagogue's 
kingdom. 

For  the  true  teacher  the  path  of 
learning  and  the  round  of  each  day's 
life  are  not  illuminated  by  the  light 
of  knowledge  alone,  but  beshone  as 
well  by  the  brightness  of  broad  sym- 
pathies and  the  guiding  stars  of  noble 
ideals. 


UNFINISHED  WORK. 


Ever  in  life  is  a  work  to  do, 

Long  enduring  and  ne'er  gone  through, 

Seeming  to  end  and  begun  anew. 

Say  not,  e'en  at  thy  latest  date, 

"  Now  I  have  naught  but  to  watch  and  wait," 

Something  will  take  thee  without  the  gate. 


Only  One,  when  He  bowed  His  head, 
When  on  the  cross  for  thee  He  bled, 
Rightly  then  "  It  is  finished,"  said. 

Trust  Him  the  ending,  faithful  be, 
Work  till  the  evening  and  thou  shall  see, 
Christ  will  finish  thy  work  for  thee. 

— Selected — Lord  Kinloch. 


"  In  democracies  men  are  never  stationary. 
A  thousand  chances  waft  them  to  and  fro, 
and  their  life  is  always  the  sport  of  unforeseen 
or  extemporaneous  ciicumstances.  Thus 
they  are  often  obliged  to  do  things  which  they 
have  imperfectly  learned  ;  to  say  things  they 
imperfectly  understand,  and  to  devote  them- 
selves to  work  for  which  they  are  unprepared 
by  long  apprenticeship." — De  Tocqueville. 

Mr.  Howells  makes  one  of  his  characters 


say  :  "  It  is  pretty  easy  for  a  man  to  stick  to 
a  principle  if  he  has  a  woman  to  stand  by 
him."  Oftener  than  we  suppose  fieroism  and 
success  are  due  more  to  the  woman,  whose 
companionship  and  moral  support  is  an  in- 
spiration, than  to  the  man  who  gets  the  praise 
and  the  glory.  Many  a  man  stands  erect  and 
faithful  only  because  a  faithful  woman  is 
standing  by  him.  —  The  Cumberland  Presby- 
teriart. 
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CLASSICS. 

J.  Fletcher,  B. A., Toronto,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  Editor 

NOTES  ON  CICERO,  IX  CAT.  III. 

Ex pfiFfectura  Reatina — "  From  the  prae- 
ecture  of  Reiite  "  (town  of  Sabinum  of  which 
Cicero  was /rt/rtjwwj.  See  Diet,  of  Antiq.  (A 
prt'efectura  was  a  country-town  to  which  the 
chief  prce'.or  sent  every  year  a  representative 
to  administer  justice  (pra'ffcltis  juri  dicundo). 
§6.  Vigilia — "Watch."  The  night  from 
sunset  to  sunrise  was  divided  into  four 
watches  of  equal  length.  They  were  mea- 
sured by  water-glasses  (clepsydra;).  Tlie 
day  from  sunrise  to  sunset  was  divided  by 
the  sun-dial  {solarium)  into  twelve  equal 
parts  {horie),  which  of  course  varied  in  length 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

Magna  comitatu — "  With  a  large  escort." 
Cum,  in  company  with,  is  never  omitted,  un- 
less rarely,  as  here,  of  military  accompani- 
ment. 

Comtnissa — "  Begun." 
Res — "  Oar  plan." 
Jn  eo  com. — "  In  the  company." 
Integris  (in  not  and  tango  touch) — "  Un- 
broken."    Below — "  Untampered  with." 
/psi — "The  envoy"  (opposed  to  litterje). 
Comprchensi — -  deducuntar —  "  Were    ar- 
rested and  brought  to  my  house  (Brad.  §  406, 
II.).     For  the  force  of  de  (home),  cf.  Kara 
as  in  Karayecf,  bring  home. 

Machinatorem.  Nouns  in  tor,  expressing 
an  agent,  are  very  common  in  Latin  and  are 
most  frequently  to  be  translated  by  a  verb. 
Here  we  may  say  : — "  The  infamous  (Eng. 
positive  for,  Lat.  superb,  as  frequently)  con- 
triver of  all  these  enormities."  G.  was  to 
be  responsible  for  the  burning  of  the  city. 

Nihildiim — "  Nothing  as  yet."  Cf.  non- 
dum  (not  as  yet),  and  vix  dum  (hardly  as 
yet). 

Tardissime — "Very  late." 

Quod  in   litteris,    etc. — "Because,    much 

against  his  habit,  he  had  sat  up  late  the  night 

before   in    order   to   hand   his  letter  to  the 

envoy."     Lentulus  was  notoriously  indolent. 


§  7.  Quu/n.  With  placeret,  which  gov- 
erns vivis  in  the  dat. 

Summis,  etc.  Complimentary  epithets, 
common  in  Cicero  but  rare  in  English,  and 
therefore  hard  to  translate.     See  below. 

Frequentes — "In  large  numbers."  Cf. 
frequens  senatus,  a  full  house. 

Esset — invenlum.  Or.  obi.  of  inventum 
erit  (Brad.,  §  524  [ii.]). 

In  translating  it  is  better,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  to  make  the  quum  .     placeret 

clause  a  principal  sentence.  Thus: — "The 
people  who  on  hearing  of  the  business  had 
come  to  my  house  in  the  morning — and  they 
were  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
country — were  of  the  opinion  that  the  letter 
should  be  opened  by  me  before  it  was  laid 
before  the  senate,  in  order  that,  if  no  vil- 
lainy was  discovered,  I  might  not  be  thought 
to  be  stirring  up  all  this  excitement  in  the 
country  for  nothing.  But  I  declared  that 
I  would  not  be  responsible  for  refusing  to 
lay  before  the  national  council  unprejudiced 
a  matter  affecting  the  national  safety." 

Si  ea  .  .  reperta  non  essent."  Even 
if  the  treasons  which  had  been  brought  to 
my  notice  had  not  been  discovered,  still  for 
my  own  part  (pronoun  expressed,  there- 
fore emphatic)  I  did  not  judge  that  I  had 
any  reason  to  be  afraid  of  any  excess  of 
zeal." 

Coegi — "Called  together."  Cogo  (con 
and  ago,  bring  together)  is  the  regular  word 
for  "summoning"  the  senate. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Editors  \  S/^ix^'y^^'^'  ^-tl  ^2!^^''"'}'- 
{  W.  H.  Fraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 

!.  Contract  into  simple  sentences. 

(a)  He  guaranteed  that  it  would  last  for  a 
year. 

(l>)  I  have  no  hope  that  I  thall  ever  see 
them  again. 

(c)  It  seems  to  me  that  the  evidence  points 
to  that  conclusion. 
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(d)  The  chairman  insisted  that  I  should 
be  allowed  to  speak. 

{e)  Whether  the  proceedings  were  legal  or 
not  is  open  to  question. 

(/)  It  is  his  opinion  that  you  would  be 
acting  unwisely  if  you  did  that.  i 

{g)  It  had  never  occurred  to  them  that  it 
was  possible  that  he  might  fail. 

(A)  There  was  no  way  in  which  he  could 
reach  it  unless  he  crossed  the  river. 

2.  Change  from  compound  to  complex, 
or  vice  versa. 

(a)  The  Rajah  had  seen  them  fight,  and 
shrank  from  a  conflict  with  them. 

{b)  None  of  the  many  attempts  that  were 
made  proved  successful. 

(c)  He  was  not  indeed  a  scrupulous  man, 
but  he  shrank  from  such  a  crime. 

(<f)  As  you  may  not  have  another  oppor- 
tunity you  had  better  not  lose  this  one. 

(^)  Their  absence  gave  him  an  opportunity, 
and  he  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

(/)  The  teacher,  who  has  been  quietly 
waiting  the  proceedings,  now  thought  it  time 
to  interfere. 

3.  Supply  the  ellipsis  in  the  following 
sentences. 

(a)  The  tumult  became  a  fight,  and  the 
fight  a  massacre. 

{b)  Some  would  have  preferred  a  large  one 
others  a  smaller  one. 

(c)  Though  reluctant  to  use  force  he  saw 
no  alternative. 

{d)  Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  de- 
ceive them. 

{e)  He  did  the  work  as  carefully  as  if  it 
had  been  for  himself. 

(/)  Hastings,  who  wanted  money  and 
not  excuses,  was  not  to  be  put  off. 

4.  Substitute  words  or  phrases  of  equiva- 
lent meaning  for  those  italicized. 

(a)  He  engaged  to  defray  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  troops. 

(b)  It  was  of  a  piece  with  almost  every 
part  of  his  conduct  that  coiiies  under  the 
notice  of  history. 

(f)  He  had  in  view  another  device,  which 
might  prevent  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to 
arms. 

(i)  All  minor  objects  must  be  sacrificed  to 
the  preservation  of  peace. 


(e)  The  English  commanders,  neglecting 
the  fundamental  rules  of  the  military  art, 
deferred  their  junction,  and  were  separately 
attacked. 

5.  Change  the  construction  of  the  follow- 
ing sentences  as  much  as  possible,  retaining 
the  meaning. 

(rt)  An  attack  by  sea  on  Bengal  was  little 
to  be  apprehended. 

(b)  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  natives  to  do 
this. 

{c)  He  had  been  entrusted  with  the  entire 
management  of  the  work. 

6.  Rewrite  the  following  sentence  in  at 
least  ten  diflFerent  ways,  without  altering  the 
words  or  the  meaning. 

(a)  The  ablest  of  the  new  councillors  was, 
beyond  all  doubt,  Philip  Francis. 

7.  Combine  the  following  groups  into 
simple  sentences. 

(a)  He  arrived  at  Benares.  He  sent  a 
paper  to  the  Rajah.  It  contained  the  de- 
mands of  the  government. 

{b)  In  1778  war  broke  out  with  France. 
The  Rajah  was  compelled  to  pay  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  This  was  an  extraordin- 
ary contribution.  It  was  in  addition  to  his 
fixed  tribute. 

8.  Combine  into  compound  sentences. 

(a)  He  certainly  concealed  the  transaction 
for  a  time^  He  concealed  it  from  the  coun- 
cil in  Bengal.  He  concealed  it  from  the 
Directors  at  home.  He  never  gave  any 
satisfactory  reason  for  its  concealment. 

{b)  The  captive  prince  was  neglected  by 
his  gaolers  during  the  confusion.  He  let 
himself  down  to  the  water  by  a  string.  The 
string  was  made  of  the  turbans  of  his  attend- 
ants. He  found  a  boat.  He  escaped  to  the 
opposite  shore. 

9.  Combine  into  complex  sentences. 

(a)  Hastings  had  sent  an  expedition  west- 
ward. Most  of  his  undertakings  were  suc- 
cessful.    This  one  was  not  so  successful. 

{b)  A  new  and  formidable  danger  com- 
pelled Hastings  to  change  his  policy. 
Otherwise  his  plans  would  have  been  carried 
into  complete  effect.     This  seems  probable. 

10.  Combine  into  compound-complex 
sentences. 

{a)  The  resignation  was  invalid.     Hastings 
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was  still  Governor- General.  This  was  the 
decision  of  the  court.  The  defeated  mem- 
bers of  the  council  acquiesced  in  the  decision. 
The  sense  of  the  whole  settlement  was  against 
them.     They  found  this. 

11.  Break  up  into  a  series  of  simple 
sentences. 

(a)  But  even  these  measures  would  be  in- 
sufficient, unless  the  war,  which  had  hitherto 
been  so  grossly  mismanaged,  were  placed 
under  the  direction  of  a  vigorous  mind. 

(h)  It  is  a  principle  which,  we  must  own, 
though  it  may  be  grossly  abused,  can  hardly 
be  disputed  in  the  present  state  of  public 
law. 

12.  Rewrite  in  indirect  narrative. 

■'  Treat  me  as  a  free  man,"  the  archbishop 
repeated,  "and  I  will  devote  myself  and  all 
that  I  have  to  your  service  ;  but  if  you  treat 
me  as  a  slave  you  shall  have  neither  me  nor 
mine." 

13.  Rewrite  in  direct  nirrative. 

He  told  the  citizens  that  he  did  not  blame 
them  ;  that  he  knew  they  were  not  responsi- 
ble for  what  had  happened.  He  had  never 
had  any  quarrel  with  them,  nor  would  they 
have  had  with  him,  had  not  deeper,  subtler 
heads  than  theirs  been  at  work.  All  his 
life  he  had  tried  to  be  their  friend,  and  to 
seek  their  good. 

14.  "  Shylock  only  answered  her  by 
desiring  to  have  the  penalty  forfeited  in  the 
bond.  '  Is  he  not  able  to  pay  the  money?' 
asked  Portia.  Bassanio  then  offered  the  Jew 
the  payment  of  the  three  thousand  ducats  as 
many  times  over  as  he  should  desire  ;  which 
Shylock  refusing,  and  still  insisting  upon 
having  a  pound  of  Antonio's  flesh,  Bassanio 
begged  the  learned  young  counsellor  would 
endeavour  to  wrest  the  law  a  little  to  save 
Antonio's  life.  But  Poriia  gravely  answered 
that  la-vs  once  established  must  never  be 
altered." 

(a)  Expand  the  first  sentence  into  a  com- 
plex one. 

(3)  Change  the  second  sentence  to  indirect 
narrative. 

(f)  "  Which  Shylock  refusing,  and  still  in- 
sisting."    Expand  into  clauses. 


(d)  "Upon  having,"  "to  save  Antonio's 
life."     Expand  into  clauses. 

((f)  "  That  laws  once  established  must 
never  be  altered."     Expand  into  two  clauses. 

(/)  Substitute  words  or  phrases  of  equiva- 
lent meaning  for  ' '  desiring,"  "  the  payment," 
"  to  wrest,"  "  a  liitle,"  "gravely." 

(^)  "Counsellor,"  what  word  similarly 
pronounced  ?     Distinguish  them  in  meaning. 

<yh)  "to  pay  the  money."  What  is  the 
grammatical  value  of  this  phrase  here  ? 
Why  ?  Give  examples  to  show  that  it  may  be 
used  with  other  values. 

(«')  Classify  and  give  the  grammatical  re- 
lation of  "desiring,"  "forfeited,"  "over," 
"refusing,"  "having,"  "little." 

[j)  Write  a  brisf  composition,  telling  who 
Portia  was,  how  she  came  to  take  part  in  the 
trial,  and  how  she  saved  Antonio's  life. 

CLASS-ROOM. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 
Junior  Afatriculation — Arts. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY — PASS. 

Exai7iiner — T.  Arnold  Haultain,  M.A. 

Note — Candidates  for  Scholarships  will 
take  only  those  questions  marked  with  an 
asterisk.  All  other  candidates  (whether  for 
Pass  or  Honours,  or  for  the  Junior  Leaving 
Examination)  must  take  the  first  seven  ques- 
tions and  any  two  of  the  remainder. 

*!.  .Sketch  the  political  career  of  Kimon 
or  write  a  biographical  sketch  of  Sokrates. 

(Note — Candidates  for  Scholarships  will 
take  only  the  first  of  these.) 

*2.  Remark,  with  reference  to  particular 
measures,  on  the  administration  of  domestic 
affairs  by  Augustus. 

*3.  What  and  where  were  Akte,  Abydos, 
Kythera,  Phokis  ? 

*4.  State  generally  the  extent  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  using  modern 
geographical  names. 

*5.  Distinguished  between  stratified,  un- 
stratified,  and  metamorphic  rocks  ;  give 
examples  of  each,  and  state  where  each 
variety  may  be  seen  in  abundance  in  Canada. 

*6.  Give  a  brief  but  particular  account  of 
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the  various  deposits  of  economic  minerals  and 
metals  in  the  several  Provinces  of  Canada. 
State  in  general  terms  the  description  and 
magnitude  of  the  trade  arising  from  the  exis- 
tence of  these  cieposils. 

*7.  Describe  the  main  physical  features  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  show  how 
these  influence  {a)  the  climate  of  the  differ- 
ent Provinces,  {b)  the  distribution  of  the 
chief  field  and  forest  flora — cereals,  grasses, 
fruits,  timber,  etc. 

*8.  "  /;/.  outer  seeming,'^  says  Green,  ''the 
Revolution  of  1688  had  only  transferred  the 
sovereignty  over  England  from  fames  to 
William  and  A^ary.  In  actual  fact,  it  was 
transferring  the  sovereignty  from  the  King  to 
the  House  of  Commons."  Support  this  asser- 
tion and  point  out  at  length  the  changes  in 
the  machinery  of  government  which  followed 
this  transference. 

*9.  {a)  Describe  the  material  condition  of 
the  English  nation  at  the  time  of  Walpole's 
ascendancy,  [b)  Remark  on  his  financial 
policy,  substantiating  your  opinions  by  refer- 
ences to  particular  measures  advocated  by 
him. 

10.  Give  a  concise  account  of  the  state  of 
British  industry  at  the  time  of  Pitt's  admin- 
istration. 

Note— Candidates  for  Scholarships  will 
take  only  those  questions  marked  with  an 
asterisk.  All  other  candidates  (whether  for 
Honours,  or  for  the  Senior  Leaving  Exam- 
ination) must  take  the  first  four  questions  and 
any  two  of  the  remainder. 

*i.  Divide,  in  general  terms.  Great  Britain 
'nto  its  cnief  industrial  areas,  and  state  fully 
the  nature  and  geneal  extent  of  the  industry 
carried  on  in  each  of  such  areas. 

*2.  Indicate  clearly  the  principal  trade 
routes  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  naming  the  ports  of  export  and 
import,  and  showing  the  character  of  the 
trade  in  each  route. 

*3.  Characterize  the  statesmanship  of 
Thomas  Cromwell,  and  point  out  with  some 
detail  its  results  upon  the  prerogative  of  the 
monarch. 

*4.  Write  a  paper  on  the  social  life  of  the 
English  people  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
dealing  more  especially  with  such  political. 


commercial,  or  other  tendencies  as  in  your 
opinion  more  particularly  affected  that  social 
life. 

*5.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  more 
important  difliculties,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, with  which  the  Commonwealth  during 
the  first  stages  of  its  existence  had  to  contend. 

*6   "  The  Restoration   brought  Charles  to 
Whitehall :  and  in  an  instant,^'  says  Green, 
"  the  tvhole  face  of  England  was  changed." 
Explain  and  amplify  this  statement. 

7.  Sketch,  in  brief  outline,  the  history  of 
the  conquest  of  Ireland  up  to  the  time  of  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 


Arti:  Pass.     Medicine  :  Pass  and  Honours. 
Examiner — J.  McGowan,  B.A. 

Note —  Candidates  for  Scholarships  will 
omit  the  book  work  in  questions  5  and  8. 
All  other  candidates  will  take  question  i,  and 
from  the  rest  of  the  paper  the  book  work  in 
six  questions  and  the  riders  in  any  eight 
questions.  Two  of  these  pieces  of  book  work 
must  betaken  from  section  II. 

N.B. — The  "  book  work  "  an  I  "  riders  " 
referred  to  above  are  respectively  the  first 
and  second  parts  of  the  questions. 

I. 

1.  Give  brief  enunciations  of  the  proposi- 
tions in  which  Euclid  proves  that  triangles 
are  identically  equil  to  each  other. 

The  diagonals  of  a  quadrilateral  which 
has  its  sides  equal  in  pairs  either  bisect  each 
other,  or  one  bisects  the  other  perpendicu- 
larly. 

2.  Tne  greater  side  of  a  triangle  has  the 
greater  angle  opposite  to  it. 

The  perpendicular  on  the  greatest  side 
from  the  opposite  corner  falls  within  the 
triangle. 

3.  If  a  side  of  a  triangle  be  produced,  the 
exterior  angle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two 
interior  opposite  angles,  and  the  sum  of  the 
three  interior  angles  is  equal  to  two  righ^ 
angles. 

The  alternate  sides  of  polygon  of  five 
sides  are  produced  to  meet,  forming  a  star- 
shaped  figure,  the  sum  of  all  the  angles  at 
the  star  points  is  two  right  angles. 
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4.  Parallelograms  on  the  same  base  and 
between  the  same  parallels  are  equal  in  area. 

What  kind  of  quadiilateral  has  its  area 
bisected  by  each  diagonal  ? 

5.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  internally 
into  any  two  segments,  the  square  on  the 
whole  line  is  equal  to  the  squares  on  the  two 
segments  together  with  twice  the  rectangle 
contained  by  the  two  segments. 

The  square  on  the  perpendicular  from 
the  right  angle  of  a  right-angled  triangle  on 
the  hypotenuse  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under 
the  segments  of  the  hypotenuse. 

6.  If  a  line  be  divided  into  two  equal  and 
also  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  sum  of  the 
squares  on  the  unequal  parts  is  together 
double  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  half  the  line 
and  on  the  line  between  the  points  of  section, 

The  rectangle  under  the  segments  of  a 
given  line  is  greatest  when  the  line  is  bisected. 

7.  Describe  a  square  that  shall  be  equal  to 
a  given  rectilineal  tigure. 

Divide  a  given  line  internally  so  that 
the  rectangle  under  its  segments  may  be 
equal  to  a  given  square.  Find  when  this 
problem  is  impossible. 


EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

Primary  Examination. 

HI.STORY    AND    (;EU(;RAI'H Y. 

E-xaviiners — J.J.  Til'ey,  Cornelius  Donovan, 
M.A. 

Note — Only  eight  questions  are  to  be 
answered,  viz.,  3  from  group  A,  2  from  group 
B,  and  3  from  group  C. 


1.  (a)  Give  a  concise  account  of  the  in- 
va'iion  of  Britain  (i.)  by  the  Romans,  (ii.)  by 
ihe  Saxons,  (iii.)  by  the  Normans. 

{b)  Show  how  the  country  and  its  people 
were  affected  by  these  invasions. 

2.  CJive  an  account  of  the  struggle  for  civil 
Mberiy  in   England  during  the  reigns  of  the 


Stuarts,  with  the  immediate  causes  and  effects 
of  this  struggle. 

3.  (a)  Give  an  account  of  the  war  between 
Britain  and  Napoleon   I,  dealing  only  with 

the  chief  events. 

(b)  Show  how  trade,  finance  and  manu- 
factures were  affected  in  Britain  by  this  war. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  following,  with 
the  causes  that  led  to  the  passing  of  each 
Act  :  The  Test  Act  (1673),  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation Act  (1829),  Reform  Bill  (1832), 
Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  (184C),  Irish  Land 
Acts  (1870,  1881). 

B. 

5.  Sketcn.  as  fully  as  time  will  permit,  the 
War  of  1812-14,  giving  cause,  leading  events, 
and  names  of  principal  actors  in  the  war. 

6.  Describe  in  detail  the  Municipal  System 
of  Ontario. 

7.  Write  full  explanatory  notes  on  any 
three  of  the  following:  Treaty  of  Paris  (1763), 
Federal  Union,  British  North  America  Act, 
National  Policy,  Unrestricted  Reciprocity. 

C. 

8.  (a)  Show  by  means  of  a  diagram,  and 
explain  fully  the  position  of  the  earth  with 
reference  to  the  sun  during  (i.)  the  equinoxes, 
(ii.)  our  summer  solstice,  (iii.)  our  winter 
solstice. 

(1^)  Account  for  the  position  and  explain 
the  use  of  the  great  and  the  .fwa// circles — 
including  tropics  and  polar  circles — found  on 
a  map  of  the  world. 

9.  Give  a  detailed  account  of  the  trade 
cariied  on  among  the  provinces  of  Canada. 

10  (a)  Name  and  locate  five  of  the  most 
important  British  possessions  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

(b)  Name  the  chief  imports  which 
Britain  receives  from  these  colonies  individu- 
ally. 

II.  Describe  the  New  England  Slates 
under  the  following  headings :  (a)  Face  of 
the  country.  (h)  Drainage.  (c)  Climate. 
{d)  Soil  and  natural  productions.  [e)  In- 
dustries of  the  different  States. 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE 


An  excellent  serial  is  appearing  in  the 
Youth's  Companion,  "  Beginning  Alone," 
The  Companion  is  noted  for  its  short,  sweet 
poems.     Its  numbers  are  invariably  good. 

No  small  part  of  the  worth  of  the  Sunday 
School  Times  lies  in  the  short,  pithy  para- 
graphs on  the  first  page.  Hidden  among 
the  advertisements  is  a  department  called 
"  Worth  Repeating,"  where  gems  are  often 
to  be  found. 

"An  Artist's  Letters  from  Japan"  are 
eagerly  looked  for  in  the  present  Century. 
They  abound  in  colour  and  description  of 
the  most  delightful  kind.  In  fiction  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett  contributes  one  of  her  delicate, 
beautiful  studies  of  New  England  life. 

No  critical  paper  on  the  continent  main- 
t.iins  a  higher  standard  than  the  Critic.  By 
its  fearless,  truthful  criticisms  one  may  al- 
ways choose  his  reading.  The  Boston  Letter 
is  as  attractive  as  usual. 

The  September  Education  opens  with  a 
sketch  of  Robert  College,  by  E.  P.  Gould. 
"  The  Study  of  Greece  "  is  a  paper  that  de- 
serves attention. 

"A  Day  with  a  Country  Doctor  "  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  No- 
vember Scribner.  Heibert  Ward  tells  the 
"Tale  of  a  Tusk  of  Ivory,"  adding  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  African  literature. 
"  The  Training  of  a  Nurse  "  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  all  interested  in  this  new  calling 
for  women.  The  serial  "Jerry"  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit. 

"An  Old  Friend"  and  "November" 
make  the  poetry  of  the  November  St.  Nicholas 
especially  worthy  of  mention.  The  Si. 
Nicholas  begins  its  i8th  year  with  the  pre- 
sent issue,  and  promises,  as  of  yore,  a  rich 
store  of  good  things. 

The  Overland  Monthly  for  October  re- 
ceived. "Collegiate  Education  for  Women," 
by  Horace  Davis,  is  worthy  of  note. 

"  Take  Hold  of  My  Strength,"  a  chapter 
for  the  sick  and  infirm,  in  the  November 
Quiver  is  a  short  article  of  rare  merit. 
Elizabeih   Prentiss   is  the  worthy  given  in 


the  present  issue.  This  series  of  articles 
will  be  of  great  value  to  the  readers  ;jf  the 
Quiver.  The  serials  and  short  stories  are 
interesting  and  wholesome. 

The  Academy  for  October  abounds  in 
practical  papers.  Studies  in  literature  and 
composition  are  examples  of  this.  "How 
to  use  Newspapers  in  School  '  should  be 
noted  by  every   teacher. 

The  Illustrated  Nnvs  of  the  World  con- 
tains at  present  pen  and  pencil  sketches  at 
Lloyds,  the  great  underwriters.  Phra  the 
Phoenician  has  reached  Crecy,  one  of  the 
best  descriptions  in  the  story.  The  Ameri- 
can Girl  is  at  Oxford  now.  One  regrets 
that  the  end  is  approaching. 

The  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art  is  treated  of  in  the  October 
Decorator  and  Furnisher.  "The  Gobelin 
Tapestry,"  with  illustrations,  by  W.  R. 
Bradshaw,  is  a  feature  of  the  number. 

The  editorship  of  The  Week  has  been 
assumed  by  Mr.  Moberly,  who  has  been  a 
contributor  for  some  years.  An  interesting 
paper  is  "A  Visit  to  Cardinal  Newman," 
by  F.  G.  Scott.  The  poetry  of  the  number 
is  unusually  good.  The  literary  notes  and 
comments  are  timely  and  interesting. 

There  are  few  of  our  contemporaries  to 
whom  we  more  cordially  wish  success  than 
the  Dominion  Illustrated,  and  we  hope  that 
our  readers  will  avail  themselves  of  the  liberal 
terms  in  our  Clubbing  List  for  this  illustrated 
Canadian  periodical.  A  new  feature  is  its 
"  Historic  Canada  "  series,  the  second  of 
which  is  "  Chateauguay."  A  special  Christ- 
mas number  will  be  issued. 

The  Great  Hymns  of  the  Church  :  Their 
Origin  and  Authorship.  By  the  Rev.  Dun- 
can Morrison,  M.A.,  D.  D.,  Owen  Sound. 
(Toronto  :  Hart  and  Company.) — We  must 
apologize  for  having  through  an  oversight 
omitted  to  notice  this  interesting  worK  sooner. 
Its  origin  and  purpose  are  well  set  forth  in 
the  preface.  Dr.  Morrison  having  given  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  Hymnology,  and 
believing  that   if  people    knew   more  about 
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the  hymns  that  are  sung  in  our  churches 
they  would  take  more  interest  in  that  part  of 
the  service,  undertook  to  contribute  to  a 
church  paper  a  series  of  articles  on  some  of 
the  best  known  and  best  loved  hymns. 
These  contributions  were  so  favourably  re- 
ceived that  the  author  was  induced  to  extend 
the  series  and  have  them  published  in  book 
form,  and  the  result  is  the  handsome  volume 
now  before  us.  While  the  ariicles  show 
considerable  research,  the  information  is 
presented  in  a  very  readable  and  interesting 
form,  and  is  accompanied  with  many  sugges- 
tive reflections.  The  Latin  versions  (some 
original,  others  selected)  which  are  appended 
to  the  hymns  will  have  an  additional  interest 
for  our  classical  readers.  The  book,  as  we 
have  said,  is  attractive  in  appearance  as  well 
as  in  its  contents,  and  reflects  credit  on  the 
publishers.  The  only  thing  to  be  regretted 
is  that  a  number  of  typographical  errors 
have  esciped  correction,  but  fortunately  they 
are  mostly  in  the  Latin  versions. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  P.  Greswell,  M.A.  (Oxon.).  F.R.C.L 
(Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  London : 
Henry  Frowde.) — Under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  and  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  it  is  proposed  to  issue  a  series  of 
historical  and  geographical  studies  of  Canada, 
South  Africa  and  Australia,  of  which  series 
this  volume  is  the  first  number.  In  appear- 
ance and  workmanship  the  book  is  all  that 
one  could  ask.  As  to  the  contents,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  they  are  valuable.  New- 
foundland is  included,  for,  as  the  author  truly 
says,  it  could  not  well  be  treated  separately. 
And  we  find  a  completeness  of  treatment  all 
through — wide  rather  than  narrow  bound- 
aries being  set  to  the  various  topics — which 
is  eminently  satisfactory.  There  are  many 
things  in  the  book  which  we  admire.  We 
chronicle  its  issue  from  the  press  with  no 
little  pleasure,  and  it  will  worthily  occupy  a 
place  in  anybody's  library.  But  many  of 
the  best  things  in  the  book  are  enclosed  in 
quotation  marks.  Some  parts  are  dry  and 
some  are  lukewarm,  and  the  impression  is 
given  that  the  writer  has  little  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Canada  or  Canadians,  In 
short,  we  must  try  and  bring  forth  a  historian 


here  in  thi.s  country  ourselves,  for  we  cannot 
expect  anybody  else  to  write  our  history  for 
us,  and  when  someone  is  good  enough  to 
make  the  attempt,  and  produce  a  work  at 
once  so  accurate,  useful,  and  beautifully- 
executed,  it  seems  almost  ungrateful  to  find 
fault. 

Memorial  Meeting,  Syracuse  Browning 
Club.  (Syracuse  :  C  W.  Bardeen.) — Seven 
essays  which  were  presented  on  Jan.  9,  1890, 
at  the  Memorial  Meeting  of  the  oldest  Brown- 
ing Club  in  America  are  here  reprinted.  They 
are  interesting,  not  only  as  the  result  of  in- 
dividual work,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
subjects  and  treatment. 

Robert  Browning :  Personalia.  By  Ed- 
mund Gosse.  75  cents.  (Boston :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.) — Mr.  Edmund  Gosse's 
two  magazine  articles,  entitled  respectively, 
"The  Early  Career  of  Robert  Browning, 
1S12-1846  (Century  magazine,  December, 
1881),  and  "  Per.^onal  Impressions"  {T/ie 
New  Reviciv,  January,  1890),  now  make  one 
of  the  prettiest  little  books  we  have  seen  for 
some  time.  They  form  the  best  short  bio- 
graphy to  be  had  yet  of  Robert  Browning, 
and  the  repeated  requests  for  these  articles 
foreshadow  a  cordial  welcome  for  the  book. 
Mineral  Resources  of  Ontario.  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission.  (Toronto:  Printed 
by  Warwick  &  Sons.) — The  Commission  ap- 
pointed in  1888  to  enquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Province 
and  measures  for  their  development  having 
concluded  their  labours  some  time  ago,  their 
report  is  now  issued,  occupying  a  large  vol- 
ume and  containing  a  great  deal  of  important 
information  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  enquiry.  More  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  witnesses  were  examined  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  members  of  which  were  Messrs. 
Charlton,  Bell,  Coe  and  Merritt,  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Blue  being  Secretary.  The  mineral 
treasures  of  Ontario  are  indeed  very  great, 
and  this  report  will  be  of  considerable  assist- 
ance to  those  interested  in  such  matters.  A 
good  index  is  given. 

Twelve  Years'  Queen's  Scholarship  Ques- 
tions, 1878-1889.  (London:  Moffat  &  Paige.) 
— This  collection  of  examination  papers  in- 
cludes sets  of  questions  on  languages  (Latin, 
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Greek,  French,  German,  and  English),  on 
geography  and  history,  on  music,  on  Euclid, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  and  mensuration,  on 
school  management  and  domestic  economy. 
Answers  to  the  papers  on  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  mensuration  are  also  given,  and  the  col- 
lection is  likely  to  prove  useful  to  teachers, 
in'^pectors  and  others  charged  with  the  duties 
of  examiners. 

London  Pictures.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Lovett, 
M.A.  (London :  The  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety.)— In  six  chapters,  and  with  the  aid  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  beautiful  illustrations, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lovett,  already  the  author  of 
"  Norwegian  Pictures,"  and  "  Irish  Pictures," 
writes  another  of  the  widely-appreciated 
"  Pen  and  Pencil  Series."  There  are  very  many 
books  on  London,  but  the  plan  and  scope 
of  this  is  different  from  any  other,  and  we 
are  sure  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  favour- 
ites in  the  excellent  series  to  which  it  be- 
longs. "Ecclesiastical  London,"  "The 
Tower  of  London,"  "  Civic  and  Commercial 
London,"  "Legal  and  Literary  London," 
"The  Imperial  Government  and  the  Royal 
Palaces,"  together  with  an  introductory 
chapter  on  "First  Impressions,"  are  the 
main  divisions  of  the  book,  which  can  hardly 
fail  both  to  interest  and  instruct  those  who 
have  the  advantage  of  seeing  it.  It  is  an 
excellent  prize-book  for  upper  forms. 

Elementary  Algebra.  By  Charles  Smith, 
M.A.  4J-.  dd.  (London  :  Macmillan  &  Co., 
and  New  York.) — The  master  of  Sidney  Sus- 
sex College,  Cambridge,  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician and  the  author  of  the  well-known 
"  Elementary  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections," 
published  an  "Elementary  Algebra"  some 
little  time  ago  which  was  a  model  text-baok, 
evidently  the  work  of  a  teacher.  This  is  the 
second  edition;  the  early  chapters  are  sim- 
plified and  two  chapters  are  added  on  "  Log- 
arithms" and  "Scales  of  Notation."  The 
number  of  examples  is  also  greatly  increased. 

A  School  Algebra.  By  Prof.  VVentworth. 
$1.25.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.)— A  good  deal 
of  attention  is  devoted  to  first  principles  in 


this  work,  which  is  intended  for  High  Schools 
and  Academies,  and  covers  the  ground  usu- 
ally taken  up  in  such  schools  on  this  subject, 
concluding  with  brief  chapters  on  "  The  Bi- 
nominal Theorem  "  and  "Logarithms."  The 
answers  are  issued  separately,  and  will  be 
sent  to  pupils  on  a  request  from  their  teacher. 
Practical  Punctuation  and  Letter  Writing. 
By  H.  W.  Ellsworth,  60c.  (New  York  : 
Boorum  &  Pease.) — This  is  a  very  complete 
work  of  its  kind,  and  especially  suitable  for 
use  in  Commercial  Schools  and  Business 
Colleges. 

Questions  and  Exercises  in  English  Com- 
position. By  John  Nicol,  M.A.,  and  W.  S. 
M'Cormick,  M.A.  This  little  book,  intended 
as  a  companion  primer  to  Prof.  Nicol's 
"  Primer  of  English  Composition,"  contains 
numerous  exercises,  question  papers  and  ex- 
amples, chiefly  selected  from  papers  set  to 
the  Professor's  classes  at  Glasgow  University 
during  the  last  twenty-seven  year.«. 

English  Men  of  Action.  Havelock.  By 
Archibald  Forbes.  (London:  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  and  New  York.) — Mr.  Forbes'  bio- 
graphy, the  appearance  of  which  has  been 
looked  forward  to  with  great  interest,  opens, 
in  his  own  brilliant  dramatic  fashion,  with  a 
brief  record  of  Havelock's  early  life.  His 
father  was  a  prosperous  shipbuilder,  whose 
four  sons  were  all  soldiers.  Henry  went  to 
school  early,  left  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
at  twenty  was  gazetted  2nd  Lieutenant  in 
the  old  95th,  in  which  he  spent  some  years 
of  home  service,  then  exchanged  into  the 
13th  Light  Infantry  and  jotned  his  regiment 
at  Calcutta  in  May,  1823.  The  story  of  his 
heroic  life  and  death  is  told  so  that  one  sees 
the  man  himself.  No  one  could  tell  it  better 
than  Archibald  Forbes,  and  "  so  long  as  the 
memory  of  great  deeds  and  high  courage  and 
spotless  self-devotion  is  cherished  among  his 
countrymen,"  such  books  will  not  want  for 
readers.  A  portrait  is  given,  engraved  from 
the  only  photograph  ever  taken  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  which  was  enclosed  in  a  locket 
worn  by  his  wife. 


